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vi PREFACE. 


Apocalypse is distinguished from John the author of the Gospel 
and Epistles. The first and second Epistles of Peter do not 
present sufficiently well-marked differences to require a distinction 
to be drawn between them in a grammar of this kind. The 
Pauline Epistles are all quoted as the work of St. Paul; the Epistle 
to the Hebrews is naturally not so quoted. The general position 
taken up by Professor Blass with regard to questions of authorship 
is shown by the following words: ‘The tradition which has been 
transmitted to us as to the names of the authors of the N.T. books, 
in so far as it is unanimous, I hold to be approximately con- 
temporary with those authors; that is to say, the approximation 
is as close as we can at present look for; and, without claiming 
to be a prophet, one may assert that, to whatever nearer approxim- 
ation we may be brought by fortunate discoveries in the future, 
Luke will remain Luke, and Mark will continue to be Mark.’ 

The books to which the author expresses his obligations are the 
grammars of Winer (including the new edition of P. Schmiedel) and 
Buttmann, Jos. Viteau, Ffude sur le Grec du N.T., Paris, 1893, and 
Burton, Syntax of the Moods and Tenses in N.T. Greek, Chicago, 
1893. The first-named of these works having grown to such 
voluminous proportions, the present grammar, written in a smaller 
compass, may, the author hopes, find a place beside it for such 
persons as maintain the opinion péya BiBdéov péya xaxdy. 

The isolation of the N.T. from other contemporary or nearly 
contemporary writings is a hindrance to the proper understanding 
of it, and should by all means be avoided ; illustrations are there- 
fore drawn by the writer from the Epistle of Barnabas, the 
Shepherd of Hermas, the first and the so-called second Epistle of 
Clement, and the Clementine Homilies. : 

The translator has merely to add that the references have been 
to a great extent verified by him, and that the proofs have all 
passed through the hands of Professor Blass, who has introduced 
several additions and corrections which are not contained in the 
original German edition. He has also to express his thanks to 
the Rev. A. E. Brooke, Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, for 
kindly looking over the greater part of the translation in ms. and 
removing some of its imperfections, and to two of his own sisters 
for welcome assistance in the work of transposing the third of the 
Indices to suit the new pagination. 


H.S8r. J.T 
May 13, 1898. 
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. 3, line 28, for ‘of the present day’ read ‘or those which they 


have reached at the present day 


. 60, line 22, for ovy read odv. 
. 68, last line, for 3 Jo. 2 read 3 Jo. 9. 
. 114, line 14, for KodrAdoOar read KoddacOai. 
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line 36, for ‘for which’ read ‘for the dative.’ 
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2 lines from the bottom, for run read Twi. 


. 172, line 14, for Mt. 24. 23 read Mt. 24. 43. 
. 220, note 1, for A. 1. 8 read A. 1. 20. 
. 232, line 3, for H. 13. 8 read H. 13. 18. 


PART LI 


INTRODUCTION: PHONETICS AND ACCIDENCE. 


§ x. INTRODUCTION. 


1. The special study of the grammar of New Testament Greek 
has been for the most part prompted by purely practical needs. In 
Greek literature as such the writings brought together in the New 
Testament can claim but a very modest position ; and the general 
grammar of the Greek language can take but very limited notice of 
the special features which they present. Yet, on the other hand, 
their contents give them so paramount an importance, that in order 
to understand them fully, and to restore them to their primitive 
form, the most exact investigation even of their grammatical peculi- 
arities becomes an absolute necessity. 

The New Testament writers represent in general that portion of 
the population of the Hellenised East, which, while it employed 
Greek more or less fluently as the language of intercourse and 
commerce—side by side with the native languages which were by 
no means superseded—yet remained unfamiliar with the real 
Hellenic culture and the literature of classical Greek. How far, in 
this respect, exceptions are to be admitted in the case of Luke and 
Paul, as also in the case of the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
(Barnabas), it is not easy to decide: at any rate the traces of 
classical culture even in these writers are next to nothing, whereas 
in the next generation a Clement of Rome, with his yvvaixes 
Aavaides cat Aipxat and his story of the phcenix,! at once displays an 
entirely different character. Accordingly, the language employed 
in the N.T. is such as was spoken in the lower circles of society, not 
such as was written in works of literature. But between these two 
forms of speech there existed even at that time a very considerable 
difference. The literary language had always remained dependent 
in some measure on the old classical masterpieces ; and though in 
the first centuries of Hellenic influence it had followed the develop- 
ment of the living language, and so had parted some distance from 
those models, yet since the ‘first century before Christ it had kept 
struggling back to them again with an ever-increasing determination. 


1Clem. ad Corinth, vi. 2: xxv. 


& A 


. INTRODUCTION. [§ x. 1-2, §2.1. 


If, then, the literature of the Alexandrian period must be called 
Hellenistic, that of the Roman period must be termed Atticistic. 
But the popular language had gone its own way, and continued to 
do so until out of ancient Greek there was gradually developed 
modern Greek, which, however, in its literature—its prose literature 
in particular—is still very strongly affected by classic influences. 
The N.T. then shows us an intermediate stage on the road between 
ancient and modern Greek; on this ground, too, its language is 
deserving of a special treatment. 

2. It is indeed true that for a knowledge of the popular language 
of the first century after Christ, as of the immediately preceding and 
succeeding periods, the N.T. is by no means our only source. In 
the way of literature not much is to be added, certainly nothing 
which can diminish the supreme importance of the N.T. Un- 
doubtedly the Greek translations of the Old Testament show a great 
affinity of language, but they are translations, and slavishly literal 
translations ; no one ever spoke so, not even the Jewish translators. 
Of profane literature, one might perhaps quote the discourses of 
Epictetus contained in Arrian’s commentary as the work most avail- 
able for our purpose. But the spoken language is found quite pure, 
purer by far than in the N.T. itself—found, too, in its various 
gradations, corresponding naturally to the position and education of 
the speaker—in those private records, the number and importance 
of which is being perpetually increased by fresh discoveries in Egypt. 
The language of the N.T. may, therefore, be quite rightly treated 
in close connection with these. A grammar of the popular language 
of the period, written on the basis of all these various authorities 
and remains, would be perhaps, from the grammarian’s point of view, 
more satisfactory than one which was limited to the language of the 
New Testament.1_ The practical considerations, however, from which 
we set out, will be constantly imposing such a limitation; for it 
cannot be of the same importance to us to know what some chance 
Egyptian writes in a letter or deed of sale, as it is to know what the 
men of the N.T. have written, however true it may be that in their 
own day the cultured world drew no distinction between these last 
and the lower classes of Egyptians and Syrians, and despised them 
both alike. 


§2, ELEMENTS OF THE NEW TESTAMENT LANGUAGE. 


1. By far the most predominant element in the language of the 
New Testament is the Greek of common speech which was dis- 
seminated in the East by the Macedonian conquest, in the form 
which it had gradually assumed under the wider development of 
several centuries. This common speech is in the main a somewhat 
modified Attic, in which were omitted such Attic peculiarities as 
appeared too strange to the bulk of the remaining Greeks, such 
as tr instead of oo in Odédarra etc., and pp instead of po in é&ppyv 


1Cf. G. A. Deissmann, Bibelstudien (Marburg, 1895), p. 57 i. 
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etc. As a matter of course it is the later Attic, not the older, 
which lies at the base of it, which explains, to take one example, 
the absence of any trace of a dual in this language. But as the 
development extended, the remaining distinctions in the language 
between duality and plurality were also set aside: not only is 
awétepos abandoned for ris, éxdrepos for éxacros, and so on, but 
above all the superlative is abandoned for the comparative: and 
this is a state of things which we find in the language of the 
N.T., but by no means in the literary language of a contemporary 
and later date, which affords no traces of these peculiarities. With 
this is connected the more limited use of the optative, and many 
other usages, to be discussed in their place. Another not very con- 
siderable portion of the alterations concerns the phonetic forms 
of declension and conjugation, under which may be classed the 
extension of the inflexion -a, gen. -ys to words in -pa, and the trans- 
ference of Ist aorist terminations to the 2nd aorist. A third and 
much larger class embraces the uses and combinations of forms and 
“form-words,” in which a similar striving after simplification is 
unmistakable. Very many usages disappear; the use of the 
infinitive as the complement of the verb is extended at the ex- 
pense of that of the participle, the objective accusative at the 
expense of the genitive and dative; the rules concerning od or 
#7) are as simple as they are intricate for the classical languages. 
Of quite another order, and concealed by the orthography, which 
remained the same, are the general changes in the sounds of the 
language, which even at that time had been carried out in no small 
measure, though it was not till long afterwards that they reached 
their later dimensions of the present day. A last class is composed 
of changes in lexicology—for the most part the substitution of a 
new expression in place of the usual expression for a thing or an 
idea, or the approach to such a substitution, the new appearing 
side by side with the old as its equivalent. This, however, does 
not as a rule come within the province of grammar, unless the 
expression be a kind of “form-word,” for instance a preposition, or 
an irregular verb, an instance of this being the present of «dov, 
which in general is no longer 6p, but PAéw or Oewpd. The 
Hellenistic language as a whole is in its way not less subject to 
tules nor less systematic than Attic; but it has certainly not 
received such a literary cultivation as the latter, because the con- 
tinuous development of culture never allowed it completely to 
break away from the older form, which was so exclusively regarded 
as the standard of what the language should be.1 ’ 


1 Since the xow7 had such a wide diffusion, from Italy and Gaul to Egypt and 
Syria, it is @ priori impossible that it should have been everywhere entirely 
uniform, and so it is correct to speak also of an Alexandrian dialect (7 ’Aefav- 
dpéwy 5idAexros) as a special form of it (W.-Schm. § 3, 1, note 4), Of course we 
are not in a position to make many distinctions in details in this respect ; yet 
even in the N.T. writers certain differences are well-marked, which have nothing 
to do with a more or less cultivated style, e.g. some writers, and Luke in 
particular, confuse e/s and év, whereas the author of the Apocalypse is able 
to distinguish between these prepositions, Again Hermas, undoubtedly 


4 ELEMENTS OF THE N.T. LANGUAGE. [§z2. 2-3. 


2. One element of the popular languages of that time, and there- 
fore of the New Testament language, which though not prominent 
is clearly traceable, is the Latin element. The ruling people of 
Italy intermingled with the population of all the provinces ; Roman 
proper names were widely circulated (as the N.T. at once clearly 
shows in the names of its authors and the persons addressed) ; but 
appellatives (koveTwota, covddpiov, xevtuptwy) also found admission, 
and some phrases, particularly of commercial and legal life, were 
literally translated (as 7d txavov soveiy, AopBavev = satisfacere, satis 
accipere). In general, however, this influence remains confined to 
lexicology and phraseology ; in a slight degree it affects the form- 
ation of words (“Hpw8-avoi, Xpyor-.avoé), in perhaps a greater degree 
the syntax (éédeurev atrdy draxOjvar=duci eum iussit), still it is 
difficult here to determine what is due to native development of 
the language and what to foreign influence. 

3. The national Hebrew or Aramaic element influenced Greek- 
writing Jews in a threefold manner. In the first place it is 
probable that the speaker or writer quite involuntarily and uncon- 
sciously rendered a phrase from his mother tongue by an accurately 
corresponding phrase; again, that the reading and hearing of the 
Old Testament in the Greek version coloured the writer's style, 
especially if he desired to write in a solemn and dignified manner 
(just as profane writers borrowed phrases from the Attic writers 
for a similar object); third and last, a great part of the N.T. 
writings (the three first Gospels and the first half of the Acts) is. 
in all probability a direct working over of Hebrew or Aramaic 
materials. This was not a translation like that executed by the 
LXX., rendered word for word with the utmost fidelity, and almost. 
without any regard to intelligibility ; but it was convenient to 
adhere to the originals even in expression instead of looking for 
a form of expression which was good Greek. The Hebraisms and 
Aramaisms are, then, for the most part of a lexical kind, ie. they 
consist in the meaning which is attributed to a word (cxdvdadov is 


the rendering of Shui in the ethical sense, hence cxavédadifey), 


or in phrases literally translated (as rpécwmov apBévev OD nb? 
‘to respect the person,’ hence mpoocwroAnprrys —Anpipia); these 
expressions, which moreover are not too numerous, must have been 
current in Jewish, and subsequently in Christian, communities. 
In the department of grammar the influence of Hebrew is seen 
especially in a series of peculiarities in the use of prepositions, 
consisting partly of circumlocutions such as dpéckecv éviirudy Tivos 
instead of rivé, 7pd mpordrov Tis cicddov adrov, ‘before him,’ partly 
in an extended use of certain prepositions such as .év (ém) on the 


a representative of the unadulterated xo.wy, uses often enough the superlative 
forms in -raros and -so7os in elative sense, whereas the forms in -raros are gener- 
ally absent from the writers of the N.T., and even those in -icros are only very 
seldom found (see § 11, 3). Such cases must, then, go back to local differences 
within the xow7, even if we can no longer rightly assign the range of circulation 
of individual peculiarities. 


. 
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analogy of the corresponding Hebrew word (3); much is also taken 


over in the use of the article and the pronouns; to which must be 
added the periphrasis for the simple tense by means of jv etc. 
with the participle, beside other examples. 


4, The literary language has also furnished its contribution to 
the language of the N.T., if only in the case of a few more cultured 
writers, especially Luke, Paul, and the author of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews.! A very large number of good classical constructions are 
indeed found in the N.T., but confined to these particular writers, 
just as it is only they who occasionally employ a series of words 
which belonged to the language of literary culture and not to 
colloquial speech. Persons of some culture had these words and 
constructions at their disposal when they required them, and would 
even employ the correct forms of words as alternatives to the vulgar 
forms of ordinary use. This is shown most distinctly by the speech 
of Paul before Agrippa (Acts xxvi.), which we may safely regard as 
reported with comparative accuracy. On this occasion, when Paul 
had a more distinguished audience than he ever had before, he 
makes use not only of pure Greek proverbs and modes of speech 
(xpds Kévtpov Aaxrife 14, odk éoriv ev ywvia Tempaypevov TovrTo 26), 
but there also appears here the only superlative in -ratos in the 
whole N.T. (riv dxpiBerrdrnv aiperw 5), and here only icacw for 
‘they know’ (4), not oféac.v ; he must therefore have learnt some- 
where (fat school), that in order to speak correct Attic Greek one 
must conjugate icpev icre icacw. So also it is not surprising if 
Paul writes to his pupils and colleagues in a somewhat different, 
ie. in a somewhat higher style, than that which he uses in writing 
to his congregations. It is noteworthy that in the artificial repro- 
duction of the ancient language the same phenomenon repeated 
itself to a certain degree, which had long before occurred in the 
reproduction of Homeric language by subsequent poets: namely, 
that the imitator sometimes misunderstood, and accordingly misused, 
a phrase. Just as Archilochus on the strength of the Homeric 
line: réxvov éudv, yeven pev iméprepds erry "AyiAdeds, mpeaBirepos Se 
od éoou (Il. xi. 786, Mencetius to Patroclus) employed txéprepos = 
vedrepos (a sense which it never bore)?: so in all probability Luke 
(with or without precedent) used pera tiv dduéiv pov in A. 20. 29 
as equivalent to ‘after my departure,’ because he had misunderstood 
peta Thy daréwv (correctly ‘arrival’) ris yuvacxds in Herodotus, 9, 17 
The same writer has drferav, éjeoav (from the obsolete dep, 
%£eyu) with the force of the aorist, éxeioe, dudoe, in answer to the 
question Where ? and many other instances. 


1 The discrimination between the popular element and the literary element 
interwoven into it is very minutely worked out in J. Viteau, Htude sur le Gree 
du N.T.: Le verbe, syntaxe des prépositions, Paris, 1893. 

2 Vide the Scholia to Il. loc. cit. (Archilochus, frag. 28, Bergk.). 
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§ 3. ORTHOGRAPHY. 


1. One portion of the changes in the Greek language that have 
been alluded to (§ 2, 1) concerned generally the sounds and com- 
binations of these; but in general alterations of this kind it is 
usual for the spelling not to imitate the new sound off-hand, and 
certainly not without hesitation, in the case of a word which already 
had a stereotyped and ordinary spelling. So, in Greek, in the 
time of the composition of the N.T., there was, as we know from 
manifold evidence of stone and papyrus, no one fixed orthography in 
existence, ‘but writers fluctuated between the old historical spelling 
and a new phonetic manner of writing. The sound-changes, 
at that time not nearly so great as they afterwards became, had 
principally to do with the so-called « adscript in the diphthongs 
@ 2, (strictly a, 41, wt with ¢ pronounced), which, since about the 
second century before Christ, had become mute, and with the old 
diphthong «, which from about the same period ceased to be 
distinguished from long. But the writing of AJ, HI, QI, EI did 
not on that account become obsolete, preserved as they were by 
their occurrence in all ancient books and literal transcripts of them ; 
only it was no longer known in which cases a, @, 6 should be 
furnished with the symbol for « mute, and in which cases long 7 
should be written as EI. Many persons took the drastic measure 
of omitting the « mute in all cases, even in the dative, as Strabo 
attests, in the same way that we also find I as the prevailing spelling 
for ¢ (though still not without exceptions) in manuscripts of the 
period?; others considered that in EI as against I they had a 
convenient means of distinguishing between 7 and ¢, in the same 
way that é and ¢, 6 and 6 were distinguished. So xeve’s is sometimes 
KINIC, Sometimes keineic; and even keinic would be frequently 
written by any ordinary scribe. It was not until a later date that 
the historical method of writing was uniformly carried out, and 
even then not without occasional errors, by learned grammarians, 
especially Herodian of Alexandria, who taught in Rome under 
M. Aurelius. This was in keeping with the prevailing impulse of 
the time, which made for the revival of the old classical language. 
Since then, in spite of increasing difficulties, this method of spelling 
has been continuously taught and inculcated in the schools with the 
help of numerous artificial rules up till the present day. 


2. It is impossible therefore to suppose, after what has been 
stated, that even Luke and Paul could have employed the correct 
historical spelling in the case of « mute and «; for at that time 
there was nobody in the schools of Antioch and Tarsus who could 
teach it them, certainly not in the case of «, though some rules 
might be formulated at an earlier period with regard to « mute. 
We are debarred from all knowledge as to how they actually did 


1 Strabo, xiv., p. 648, wodAol yap xwpis 700 « ypddouer ras Sorikds, kat exBddAovoe 
62 7d 20s puotxhy airiay odk exov. 


2 Papyrus ms. of the poems of Hero(n)das, London, 1891. 
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write, and it is a matter of indifference, provided that one realizes 
this state of things, and recognizes that e.g. Awcin stood equally 
well for décxv or ddécev. The oldest scribes whose work we possess 
(cent. 4-6) always kept themselves much freer from the influence of 
the schools than the later, ie. they frequently wrote phonetically or 
according to the rule «=i (so the scribe of B), and indeed « mute 
finds no place in Mss. before the seventh century. In our case there 
can be no question that we should follow the Byzantine school, and 
consistently employ the historical spelling in the N.T., as well as in 
the case of all profane writers, and remove all half measures, such as 
those, for instance, still remaining in Tischendorf, without any 
regard to the Ms. evidence. The recording and weighing of evidence 
of this kind in the case of individual words, e.g. words in -eta, -1a, is 
the most unprofitable of tasks that a man can undertake. 


3. The « mute should therefore be supplied, as the correct his- 
torical spelling, in the following words, as well as in the well-known 
cases: pupvycKev, Ovpoxev (for -y-ioKev), tavtaxyy, wdvTy, «iKy, 
Kpudy, AdOpa, wetp, (avte)répa! (old dative forms); dOgos, Gov, 
ratpyos, imepgov, adv, Tpwds, “Hpwidns (for “Hpwidys, from pus), 
mpopa, coe (for ow-ifev). In the case of odfav, it is not yet 
satisfactorily ascertained how far the tenses partook of the 1, since 
caéw interposes itself and supplies eow@nv (for éawOnv), cwrip ete. ; 
in the active we may write cdécw, éowoa, céomxa: in the perf. pass. 
céowopat appears to be correct, like vevduiopar, but céowras (A. 4. 9) 
on the model of éow@yv. It is also doubtful whether an + was ever 
present in the forms first found in Hellenistic Greek, dunv, yvanv 
(optat.), matpoddas, pytpoddas (Attic Sofyv, yvoinv, -Acias); but 
since « is essential to the optative, we may insert it in those 
instances. As yet there is not sufficient evidence to decide between 
mpaos — mpGos, tpadtns —mpgérys. For et in place of ye vide infra 5. 

4, Ex for t is established in Mss. and editions, being found most 
persistently in Semitic words, especially proper names, where it 
would never once be without use as an indication of the length of 
the «, provided only that it be correctly understood to have this 
meaning, and not to represent a diphthong, which is fundamentally 
wrong. We can, if we please, in these cases assist the pronunciation 
by means of the symbol for a long vowel (i): thus Aavid, ’Addi, 
"Ayip, Benapiv, Edtaxip, EXioaBer,? "Idipos, Kis, Aevi(s), NepOadjip, 
Ddrdipa,? TaBiOa, XepovBiv; PeOonuavi,* lepixw5; HAt, paBBi, radiOa, 


1Certainly in later times the a in (kar)avriwepa appears to be short, since it 
is elided in verse, Maneth. iv. 188. 

2 Ede. always in B, generally 8, occasionally CD, see Tisch. on L. 1. 5. 

3 The mss, (A. 5. 1) vary between et, «, v: there is no doubt of the identity 
of the name with the Aram. xe (pulchra), still it has been Grecised (gen. -ns 
like udyarpa, -pys, § 7, 1) no doubt in connection with oda¢(e):pos, in which the 
et is quite unjustifiable (Ap. 21. 19, -:pos BP). 

4See Kautzsch in W.-Schm. § 5, 13 a (Hebr. 9% na for oy-). The spelling 
with 7 at the end as against -e., - has only the very slenderest attestation ; 
even the 7 of the second syllable must perhaps give way to the a of the western 
tradition (many authorities in Mt. 26. 36: cp. Mc. 14. 32). 


5 With e Mt. 20. 29 BCLZ; so always B, frequently s(D). 
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caBaxOavi. The proper names in -ias have in most cases 1, and 
therefore no e (so Mapiap, Mapéa), but rightly "HAcias, ’Hdtas 


mo, Twoeias, -otas TENN, ’Oetas, -ias ry, Odpeias rE AN.t 
’EXuoaios L. 4. 27 vuroy has undoubtedly ¢, and is also spelt with 


e in B (only), just as B has @apewaio. (Mc. 7. 1, 3, 5, A. 5. 34 
etc.), TadeAata, -aios (Me. 1. 14, 16, Jo. 7. 1, A. 5. 37 etc.), Leva 
(G. 4. 24 f), Zedv (R. 9. 33 ete.). Lapdpea follows the analogy of 
"Avridxeta, "Ade£dvdpea etc., and must therefore retain « in our 
spelling of it,? although the inhabitant is called Zayapérys, as the 
inhabitant of Mapdveo is Mapwvirns. 


5. With regard to Greek words and names, the following must be 
noted for the correct discrimination between e: and t: oixripw, not 
-eipw (cp. oixrippds, -ippwv, which in B certainly also have « § 4, 2). 
"Ixévoy, not Kix, (¢ according to Etym. M. sub verbo, which, however, 
does not agree with the coins, which give « and «; the MSS. in 
A. 13, 51, 14. 1 also read +). petyvuyu, éuerga etc., pelypa. tive, 
teirw, éreca, ptdAdvixos, -vixia, (from vixy). mavorxer A. 16, 34 
(SABC), wayrAnde L. 23. 18, see § 28,7. There is considerable 
fluctuation in the language from the earliest times between -eté. 
(proparoxyt.) and -ia; xaxorafia Ja. 5. 10 (BP) is the form 
attested also for Attic Greek; apédeta, however (R. 3. 1, Jude 16), 
already existed in Attic beside aedéa. The spelling otpareias (B) 
2 C. 10. 4 cannot be invalidated on the ground that in Attic 
otpareia ‘campaign’ and orparid ‘army’ are interchanged, and 
the one form stands for the other; érapyia ‘province’ A. 25. 1 has 
for a variant not érapxeda but 7 érdpyeos (A, cp. 84). Ex is produced 
from 4 according to the later Attic usage (which converted every 
qe into «) in the words Aeroupyds, -éa, -etv (orig. Aniz., then Ayr.), 
which-were taken over from Attic, and in PovAe (L. 22. 42, the 
literary word =the colloquial Oé\es § 21, 7), whereas, in other cases 
y in roots and in terminations (dat. 1st decl., conjunct., 2 sing. pass.) 
remained as é, and the use of the future for aor. conj. (§ 65, 2, 5) 
can on no account be explained by this Attic intermixture of the* 
diphthongs. 


6. H in the language of the N.T., and also in the standard Mss., 
is in general far from being interchanged with ». Xpyoriavot (and 
Xpyords) rests on a popular interpretation of the word, for in place 
of the unintelligible Xpiorés the heathen (from whom the designation 
of the new sect as Xpyor. proceeded) substituted the familiar 
Xpyords, which had a similar sound ; the spelling of the word with 
7 (in the N.T. preserved in every passage by x! A. 11. 26, 26. 28, 
1 P. 4. 16) was not completely rejected even by the Christians, and 


1W. H. Append. 155. B alone is consistent in reading Ovpelov Mt. 1. 6 
(the others -1ov). In the case of ’Etexlas mon Mt. 1. 9 f. we have only 
the witness of D for -e- in the passage L. 3. 23 ff., which it alters to correspond 
with Mt. However, is the analogy complete? ©. I. Gr. 8613 also has 
Bgexlas (-xlas) beside "Iweelas. 


2 Cp. Herodian, Lentz, p. 279, 34. 
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maintained its position for a very long time! Kvpyjvos for 
Quirinius L, 2. 2 may be explained in a similar way (by a connec- 
tion of it with Kvpyvy), but B and the Latin mss. have Kvp(e)ivov 
‘Cyrino.? In L. 14. 13, 21 dvdrepos for dvdrypos is attested by 
quite preponderating evidence (sABD al.), and is moreover men- 
tioned by Phrynichus the Atticist as a vulgar form.? ¢? aj for 7 
piv H. 6. 14 (RABD?) is attested also in the LXX. and in papyri‘; 
besides, all this class of variations belongs strictly to the province of 
correct pronunciation [orthoepy], and not to that of orthography. 
It is the same with the doubtful yuprjrys or yopvirns (yupviredopev 
1 C. 4. 11, with 7 L al., which, according to Dindorf in Steph. Thes., 
is the correct spelling), and cywKxivOov semicinctium A. 19. 12 (all 
MSS8.), with which one might compare the comparatively early occur- 
rence of davdpia denarii> (N.T., however, always has énv.). All 
uncials have oupixod sericum® Ap. 18. 12. The distinction made 
between xdépyndos ‘camel’ and xdusrdos ‘rope’ (Mt. 19. 24 etc, 
Suidas), appears to be a later artificiality. 


7. At a much earlier time than the interchange of y—« begins that 
of at—e (7), appearing in passive verbal terminations already in the 
Hellenistic period, in the middle of a word before a vowel some- 
where about the second century A.D., and soon after universally, so 
that little confidence can be placed in our Mss. as a whole in this 
respect, though the oldest (D perhaps excepted) are still far more 
correct in this than in the case of «—« The question, therefore, 
whether, in obedience to these witnesses, xepéa is to be written for 
xepata, é&épvys and the like, should not be raised; the following 
may be specially noticed: AtAapira: A. 2. 9 (B correctly)’ ; dvdyasov 
Me. 14. 15, L. 22. 12 (on quite overwhelming evidence); paisy 
raeda Ap. 18. 13 (all uncials féy); dacddvys paenula (the Greek 
form: strictly it should be ¢a:véAns) 2 Tim. 4. 13 (ce all uncials 
except L); but cvxopopéa (A al. -aia) L. 19. 4 (from ovedpopor, 
formation like pnAéca from phAov). 


8. The diphthong w is already from early times limited to the 
case where it is followed by another vowel, and even then it is 
contracted in Attic Greek from the fifth century onwards into v; 
it reappears, however, in Hellenistic Greek, being frequently indeed 


1 See Hermes xxx. 465 ff. 

2Cp. Dittenberger, Herm. vi. 149. In J oars also the majority of the mss. 
have -yvos: to which add Mapxos Kupiwios OC. I. A. iii. 599. 

$Phryn, in Bk. Anecd. i. 9, 22, dvamnpld Sia rod 4 Thy mpowrhy, ob Sid ris e 
SudObyyou, ws ot duadets (Tisch, ad loc.). 

4 Blass, Ausspr. d. Gr. 33°, 77 (Aegypt. Urk. des Berl. Mus. 543). 

5Thid. 37, 94. 

6 Cp, (W.-Schm. § 5, 14) cipixomouds (so for -és) Neapolitan inscription, Inscr. 
Gr. It. et Sic. 785, to which siricartwm and holosiricwm are given as parallel 
forms in Latin Inscr. (Mommsen). 

7From Al\dp by ; see Euseb. Onomast. ed. Larsow-Parthey, p. 22. Yet 
according to Kénneke (sub verbo 13) the LXX. have Addu and ’Edapiras side 
by side. 
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written (in inscriptions and papyri) vet, i.e. ti, whereas on the 
other hand the inflexion -via, -vins (§ 7, 1) implies that the « is not 
pronounced. The uncial mss. of the N.T. write it throughout ; it 
sometimes occurs in the word-division in B that the first scribe 
divides vjov! ; A has occasionally what comes to the same thing, ios. 
The diphthong wv is non-existent (as also in Attic it may be said 
not to occur); Mwvojs is a trisyllable, and consequently to be 
written Mwvons. 


9, Consonants. Z-—o.—The spelling (8, (u in place of of, op is 
widely disseminated in the Hellenistic and Roman period, in order 
to indicate the soft sound which o has in this position only. This ¢ 
however, is found far more rarely in the middle than at the beginning 
of a word. In the N.T. the mss. have Zuipva Ap. 1. 11, 2. 8 (8, 
Latt. partly ; but (uipva has little support, as D Mt. 2. 11, o¢uipvys 
xn Jo. 19. 39); (Gevviva: 1 Th. 5. 19 (B'D!FG). 


10. Single and double consonant.—With regard to the writing 
of a single or double consonant much obscurity prevails in the Roman 
period. The observance of the old-Greek rule, that p, if it passes 
from the beginning to the middle of a word (through inflexion or 
composition), preserves the stronger pronunciation of the initial letter 
by becoming doubled,? is even in Attic Greek not quite without 
exceptions ; in the later period the pronunciation itself must have 
changed, and the stronger initial p approximated to the weaker medial 
p, so that even a reduplication with p was now tolerated (Jepavticpevos 
§ 15, 6). The rule cannot be carried out in the N.T. without doing 
great violence to the oldest mss., although, on the other hand, 
in these also there are still sufficient remnants of the ancient 
practice to be found: thus all mss. have eppynéev L. 9. 42, eppeOy 
Mt. 5. 21, 27 etc. (always in these words, § 16, 1), see Gregory 
Tisch. iii. 121; dppworos always, dppytos 2 C. 12. 4, xerpdppovs Jo. 
18. 1 etc.; on the other hand, épaos Jo. 19. 23 (pp B), emeparre: Me. 
2. 21 (pp B2KMUT), dmopip~avres A. 27. 43 NC etc. But while 
this matter too belongs to orthography, the spelling pp recommends 
itself as a general principle. apycia is wrong, since it is assimilated 
from zav-pyoia (rapyo. B! Me. 8. 32,and passim; also SDL sometimes, 
see Tisch.) ; dppaBdv (a borrowed Semitic word) has the metrical 
prosody — ~ — guaranteed and the doubling of the consonant estab- 
lished in its Semitic form (dpa. 2 C. 1. 22 NAFGL, 5. 5 xDE, 
E. 1. 14 FG), ep. also Lat. arrha.4 

In the case of the other liquids and all the mutes there are only 
isolated instances. BadAdvriov, not Baddvriov, is shown on quite 


1 Tischendorf, N.T. Vat., p. xxviii. 4. There seem to have been people 
who thought themselves bound, for correctness’ sake, to pronounce hii-i-os, 
mi.-t-a, in three syllables ; ep. Cramer, Anecd. Oxon. III. 251. 


> Even the initial p in Att. inser. is occasionally written pp ("Ednu. dpyaion. 
1889, p. 49 ff. 8, 20 dprijuara ppupois). - 


3 Evidence for p from inscr. and papyri in W.-Schm. § 5, 26 b. 


‘dppap. C. I. Gr. ii. 2058, B. 34, dpa8. Papyrus Notices and Extr. 
Xvill. 2, 344 (W.-Schm. ibid. c); but pp Berl. Aeg. Urk. 240, 6. 
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preponderating ms. evidence to be correct, and the orthography is 
also vouched for on metrical grounds. Piyedos 2 Tim. 1. 15 CxD 
ete., -eAAos A: the single letter appears to be the better spelling.2 
In papovds N3272 the duplication of the » has very slender attest- 
ation. évvevijxovta, évvatos are wrong; yévvnuo for living creatures 
is correct (yevvév, yevvérOar), for products of the field incorrect, 
since these are termed yévyya from yiverOur Mt. 26. 29, Me. 14. 2s, 
L. 12. 18 ete. This rests on quite preponderant evidence, which 
is confirmed by the papyri? On xd(v)ve, wravo see § 17. In 
"Iwdvys the single v is attested by the almost universal evidence of 
B, frequently also by that of D (nearly always in Luke and Acts) ; 
the word belongs to the series of Hellenised names (§ 10, 2), which 
treat the an of the Hebrew termination as a variable inflection, 
whereas the interpretation of Iwdvvys as from Twavav-ns (W.-Schm. 
§ 5, 26 c) affords no explanation whatever for the -ys.2 On the other 
hand, “Avva 33 is correct, and ‘Iwévva (Aram. yo, cp. puns 
Zovrdvva, Mapiap = Mapudpun of Josephus) is also explicable (L. 8. 3 
with v BD: 24. 10 with v only DL); the mase. “Avvas (for a 
Hebr., “Avavos Joseph.) might be influenced by the analogy of 
“Avva,—Mutes : sedeaake appears to be commended by Lat. grébatus, 
and the duplication of the @ (introduced by the corrector in B) is 
accordingly incorrect in any case ; but for the rr there is the greatest 
MS. authority (for which 8 has xr; the single r in B! only at Mc. 
2. 4). Cp. W.-Schm. § 5, note 52. "Idan is the orthography of the 
N.T. (1 Macc.) ; elsewhere ‘Iéry preponderates (W.-Schm. § 5, 
note 54). 

11. Doubling of the aspirate —The aspirate, consisting of Tenuis 
+ Aspiration, in correct writing naturally doubles only the first 
element, «x, 70, 7; but at all times, in incorrect writing, the two 
are doubled, xx, 60, d¢. So N.T. ’Addia for ’Ardia (§ 6, 7) 
Philem. 2 D!; 2dddipa A. 5. 1 DE (but cdrd(e)ipos Ap. 21. 19 
in all Mss.) ; edada or -<Ga Me. 7. 34 nearly all: especially widely 
extended is Ma6@aios (in the title to the Gospel sBD); Ma6Oias 
A. 1. 23, 26 BID; Ma6@év Mt. 1. 15 BCD); Ma06a0 (-aa, -ar) 
L. 3. 29 8IBL 

12. Assimilation.—Much diversity in writing is occasioned in 
Greek (as also in Latin) at all periods by the adoption or omission 
of the assimilation of consonants, which clash with each other by 
reason of their juxtaposition within a word. In the classical period 
the assimilation is often further extended to independent contiguous 
words, and many instances of this are still preserved in the oldest 
mss. of the Alexandrian period ; there are a few remnants of it in the 
Mss. with which we are commonly dealing, including those of the 


1@vyédcos (Gentile noun?), C. I. Gr. ii. 3027 cited by W.-Schm. ibid. d. 

2Tbid. a; Deissmann, Bibelstudien, 105 f. 

3 The inscription, C. I. Gr. 8613 (under a statue of Hippolytus) has "Iwdvns ; 
similarly Inscr. Gr. It. et Sic. 1106 (end of fourth century); otherwise -vv- has 
most support in (later) inscriptions. 
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N.T.: g péow Ap. 1. 13, 2. 1 ete. AC, H. 2. r2 AP, Mt. 18. 2, 
L. 18. 20 LA ete.; ci Mapp L. 2. 5 AE al. ; otp maou 24, 21 
EG al.; éy yaorpé L. 21. 23 A. The later period, on the other 
hand, in accordance with its character in other matters (cp. §§ 5, 1; 
28, 8), was rather inclined to isolate words and even the elements of 
words ; hence in the later papyri the prepositions év and ovv remain 
without assimilation even in composition, and so also in the old mss. 
of the N.T., but this more often happens with ovv than with <v, see 
W. H. App. 149 f., W.-Schm. § 5, 251. ’E¢ is everywhere assimilated 
to the extent that it loses the o before consonants, both in composi- 
tion and as a separately-written word; but the Attic and Alexandrian 
writers went further, and assimilated the guttural, so that éy was 
written before mediae and liquids, éy before @and ¢. But the ss. of 
the N.T. are scarcely acquainted with more than é& and éx; for é«yova 
{ Tim. 5. 4 D! has éyyova (i.e. eggona, not engona, Blass, Ausspr. 123°), 
dmeySice B¥ Col. 2. 113 dveyAurros D L. 12, 33. We naturally 
carry out our rule consistently. 

13. Transcription of Semitic words.—In the reproduction of 
adopted Semitic words (proper names in the main) the MSs. occa- 
sionally show an extraordinary amount of divergence, which is partly 
due to the ignorance of the scribes, partly also, as must be admitted, 
to corrections on the part of persons who thought themselves better 
informed. Thus the words on the cross in Mt. 27. 46 run as follows 
in the different witnesses: Ae — ands (djAt) — Ehon(€)e(2), Nea. — Ano 
—Ae)ipa— apa, caBay Gare). —caBaxrave —(apOave. (capO.); in 
Me. 15. 34 edw(e)e — eAwn — nA(e)t, Agua — Aap(p)a— A(e)epa, caBayO.— 
oaPaxt.—o1BaxOaver—(a(Ba)pGave. Grammar, however, is not con- 
cerned with individual words, but only with the rules for the tran- 
scription of foreign sounds, which are the same for the N.T. as for 
the LXX.2 The following are not expressed: x, =, nm, ¥ with 
some exceptions, where m is represented by x, as “PayyjA DIT, 
"AXE WIN, Xappdv ]I, réoxa NIDB, 3M varies between ‘PaydB 
Mt. 1. 5, ‘Pad8 H. 11. 31, Ja. 2. 25; and » by y, as Pépoppa may, 
Tafa SY; “AxedSeudy A. 1.19 is strange for NOT Pr (cp. Zpax 
N'TP).3— and y= and v; the latter (a half-vowel, our w, not our 2) 
blends with the preceding vowel to form a diphthong: Aavié, Eva, 
Aevis, Nwevizas L. 11. 324; ep. with this Dxevés A. 19. 14 if this 
=Lat. Scaeva. 3, D, m=x, ¢, 6 thus with aspiration, except when 
two aspirates would stand in adjacent syllables, in which case the 
Greeks differentiate also in native words; so wdcya (Joseph. has 
v. l. gacka: ep. LXX. WIMWE = Tacrydp and Paccotp), Kapapvaovp 
Dan? “BD (RBD Mt. 4. 13, 11. 23 ete. later Mss. Kazepy., see 


1 radwyevecta Mt. 19. 28 SBICDE etc., Tit. 3. 5 SACDEFG. 
2 Cp. C. Koénneke in Progr. von Stargard, 1885. 


3 Reproduction of the guttural by prefixing a is seen in a4) Mt. 27. 46 (see 
above) L (Euseb.), Nadavair Syn, EXx. *Acpudy FD IN, ’AevSwp WWI vy ( 
4 Another reading Nwevy (male -evi). < : 
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Tisch. on Mt. 4. 13), Knfas. But 7 is also represented by 7, as in 
odSBarov MB; cp. ’Acrdprn, likewise admitted into the language. 
at an early date; MTX becomes, in L. 4. 26, Sdperra in sABICD 
al, ZapepOa B2KLM; there is fluctuation also between Nafape6, 
~peT, pal) where the corresponding Semitic form is uncertain. 
Tevvycape, -per in Mt. 14, 34, Me. 6. 53, L. 5. 1, is incorrect, D in 
Mt., Me. correctly, Pevvqcap ; in "Edwae0, -Bér the + corresponds. 
to Semitic 9, Y2W°2N. On the other hand 5, t are rendered by the 
tenues «, 7,! while + is almost entirely absent from Semitic words. 
Sibilants: Oy w=c, 1=¢ (with the value of French z), but 5y2 
Mt. 1. 5 Boes sB, Boos C, Boof EKLM al.; 348 toowmros. On 
"A lwros TATON see § 6, 7. 


14. In Latin words it must be noted that gui is rendered by xv: 
aquilo axtAwy (§ 28, 3); Kupivos Quirinius sup. 6; likewise qué 
by xo: quadrans xoSpdvrns. U is ov: xovorwdia Mt, 27. 65, ‘Poddos ; 
but also v: xevrupiwv Mc. 15. 39.2 On i=e see § 6, 3. 


§ 4. DIVISION OF WORDS, ACCENTS, BREATHINGS, 
PUNCTUATION. 


1. In the time of the composition of the N.T. and for long after- 
wards the division of words was not generally practised, although 
grammarians had much discussion on the subject of the position 
of accents and breathings, as to what might be regarded as év pépos 
tod Aéyov and what might not. It is absent from the old mss., and 
moreover continues to be imperfect in the later mss. down to the 
15th century. Of course it is the case with Greek as with other 
languages—the controversy of the grammarians shows it—that the 
individuality of separate words was not in all cases quite strictly 
established: words that were originally separate were by degrees 
blended together in such a way that it is not always perceptible 
at what point in the development the separation came absolutely 
toanend. One indication of the fact that the blending has been 
completed is when the constituent parts can no longer be separated 
by another word: éray 6€, not ére 8 dv is the correct expression, 
whereas és 8 av is employed ; in the N.T. we also have aoattws dé 
Me. 14. 31, L. 20. 31, R. 8. 26 (on the other hand Homer has ds 0 
atrws, which is still met with in Herodotus and Attic writers)’ ; 76 
& aird, tO yap avr@ are still retained in the N.T. On the same 
principle the following e.g. form one word: écris (still separable in 
Attic), xatrep, Toivuv, pévrot, ot8é, odre, oddérore, otrw (the two last 
separable in Att.), wre and pujreye, dol, dorep, domepel, in the N.T. 


1Exception: caBaxGavt (see above) npa¥, in which case, however, there is 
a reverse change by assimilation to -xravi, 

2 Dittenberger, Hermes vi. 296. 

3 Even as late as Philodem. yrop. ii. 97, Sudhaus. 
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also indisputably ovSe’s, wydets, where ot8 ig’ és can no longer, as 
in Att., take the place of im’ oddevds etc. A second criterion is 
afforded by the new accent for the combined words : éméxewva 
(brepéxerva.) from én’ éxeiva, ovdets from ovd «is, exrradar (éxrore) from 
éx wédas (é« tore); a third by the new signification of the com- 
pound : rapaypiya is no longer identical with Tapa Xpnpo, xaGdrov 
is different from xa6’ éAov, the origin of éfavrijs in e€ auras THS @pas 
and of fvaré in iva ti yévnras is obscured. All this, however, by no 
means affords a universally binding rule, not even the absence of 
the first indication of blending; for in that case one would have to 
write e.g. ds 7s in Attic. So also in the N.T. TOUTETTL ‘that is’ 
is not proved to be erroneous by the occurrence of a single instance 
of rotro 8 éor (R. 1. 12), but it certainly does prove that it is not 
the necessary form. In most cases it looks strange for preposi- 
tions before adverbs to appear as separate words, because the 
independent notion of the preposition is lost: therefore we have 
érdve, troxdtw, éravpiov ‘to-morrow,’ drévavtt, kabdrag, brepAiayv, 
brep(ex)repioods!; still dx’ dpr. ‘from henceforth’ appears to be 
correct, also éf’ da£ ‘once for all,’ ‘at once,’ cf. éri tpis. On xa? 
els, kara cfs see § 51, 5; trepeys (Lachm. 2 C. 11. 23) is clearly 
an impossibility, as the sense is, I (subject) am so more than they 
(predic. ). 

2. The system of symbols for reading purposes (accents, breathings, 
etc.), developed by the Alexandrian grammarians, was in the first 
instance only employed for the text of poetry written in dialect, and 
was not carried out in ordinary prose till the times of minuscule 
writing. With regard to accents, we have to apply the traditional 
rules of the old grammarians to the N.T. as to other literature, 
except in so far as an accentuation is expressly stated to be Attic 
as opposed to the Hellenistic method, or where we notice in the 
later form of the language a prosody different from that of the 
earlier language, which necessitates a different accent. Peculiar 
to Attic is the accentuation S:érns etc, in N.T. accordingly Sverijs ; 
also w@pos for pwpds, axpetos for dxpeios (whereas épijios, Eroipos, 
Spotos were the ancient forms, and foreign to the xovvi?), ipavros . 
for iudvros with a different prosody, xsAvadav for -dSwv, imperat. 
i6é AaBe for iS AdéBe On the other hand we are informed by 
Herodian that ix@is -vv, dcfts -tv were the ordinary, not a 
peculiarly Attic accentuation. One characteristic of the later 
language is the shortening of the stem-vowel in words in -pa, as 
Géua, moua (§ 27, 2), therefore «diya, xpiva also are paroxytone, 

1 Also tmepexreptccot E. 3. 20, 1 Th. 3. 10 (5. 13, v.1. -ods) always presents 
a single idea, and is completely held together by rep. Cp. § 28, 2. 

21It is true that Euthalius already used those symbols in his edition of the 
N.T. writings (W.-Schm. 6, 1, note 1), and they are also found in individual 
uncials dating from the 7th century (Gregory Tisch. iii. 99 f.); in B they 
originate from a corrector of the 10th or 11th century. 

3 According to Herodian’s words (zepi povjpous \éfews, 938 L.) one would 
have concluded that épyyos, érouwos were peculiar to late Attic; however, 
modern Greek also has épyuos (romance lang. ermo etc., Dietz, Etymol. Worterb. 
d. rom. Spr. I. sub verb.) érocuos, duocos, but dxpetos. 
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not kAipa, kpiva ; but xpicua is not analogous to these (cp. xpiorés), 
and is even written xpecopa in B! (1 Jo. 2. 20, 27). Also mvtyos 
for mviyos, piyos for piyos are attested as vulgar forms (Lobeck, 
Phryn. 107), but there is no reason to infer from these that yxos 
is the N.T. form of ¥oxos. Herodian informs us that the shortening 
of « and » before & was the general rule, hence we get PAE, xjpvé, 
xnptéor ; but we have no ground whatever for extending this rule 
to « and v before y, and B has OAeuyus, hence accent Odiyus ; similarly 
pipay (peyav B) from firrw, whereas the prosody of ximrw is not 
established, and the accent of xSyou is therefore equally uncertain. 
Kpad{w, kpafov; zptBw, érpiya etc. (with « before y in B and the 
Herculanean rolls), therefore cvvretpipOa Mc. 5. 4 (cvrerperpbau 
B). In omidos ‘spot’ the quantity of the « is unattested, except 
indirectly by B, which throughout has omAos, acrsdos, oreAovv ; this 
proves that it is not oriAos. In olxrippwv, oixtipyds, in which B 
has « in almost all cases (contrary to all analogy: the words occur 
in the old dialects), the accent does not enter into the question. 
TafogvAdkcov, not -efov, is the constant form in B, and is also made 
probable by the analogy of such words as reAdviov, pupomrdduov ; 
<iddAvov (§ 27, 3) has also better attestation in the N.T. (SAB etc.) 
than -eov. In Latin proper-names the quantity of the vowel in 
Latin is the standard for determining the accent. This is definitely 
fixed for Marcus, Priscus, quartus ; hence Mépxos, Kpiomos,! Kovapros; 
but ZYexotvvdos or Léxovvdos. In spite of everything there remains 
considerable doubt in the accentuation, since the accents of the MSS. 
are not altogether decisive ; everything connected with the Hebrew 
proper names is completely uncertain, but there is also much uncer- 
tainty in the Greek and Grecised names. 


3. The same principle must be followed for determining the 
breathing, yet with somewhat greater deference to the MSS., not so 
much to the actual symbols employed by them, as to the writing 
with aspirate or tenuis in the case of the elision of a vowel or in the 
case of ovx, ovx. It is established from other sources as well that 
the rough breathing in the Hellenistic language did not in all cases 
belong to the same words as in Attic; the mss. of the N.T. have 
a place among the witnesses, although to be sure some of these, such 
as D of the Gospels and Acts, are generally untrustworthy in the 
matter of tenuis or aspirate, and they are never agreed in the 
doubtful cases. Smooth for rough breathing is especially strongly 
attested in Jo. 8. 44 od« éornxey (8B'DLX al.), which might be a 
newly-formed perfect of éornv, and not an equivalent for éoryKev 
‘stands,’ see § 23, 6. The rough breathing is abundantly vouched 
for in certain words that originally began with a digamma: ats, 
&mlto (éf’ édmid:) A. 2. 26 XCD, R. 8. 20 xBIDIFG, 1 C. 9. 10 
in the first occasion only FG, in the second only A. R. 4. 18 
C1DIFG, 5. 2 D'!FG, Tit. 1. 2 D! (é&v FG), 3. 7 «a® FG (xara D), 
A. 26. 6 no attestation. ddeAmifovres DP L. 6. 35 (dhedAmixds 


1B has Kpeoros, also in some places the equally correct forms IIpelcxa, 
TipetoxedAa. 
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Herm. Vis. iii. 12. 28); there is also one example of this from Attic 
Greek, another from Hellenistic, the Greek O.T. supplies several.’ 
—isev: ddido Ph. 2. 23 sABIDIFG, épide A. 4. 29 ADE, édeider 
L. 1. 25 DW°*A(X), odx iSod A. 2.7 NDE, ody iddvres 1 P. 1. 8 BE 
which also has otx «Sov G. 1. 19; many examples of ad, éf-, xad- 
in O.T2 The form t8ws often attested in inscriptions® exists in 
xa’ iSiav Mt. 14. 23 D (ibid. 13 all have a7’), 17. 19 BD, 
20. 17 BI, 24. 3 NB, Mc. 4. 34 BIDA, 6. 31 B! (not 32); in Bi 
again in 9. 28, 13. 3 (elsewhere B also xar’). ’Edtopxjces Mt. 5. 338 
(widely extended, Phryn. p. 308 Lob., from érsdpx.*) ; but éros (Ka7’ 
zros L. 2. 41, Hellenistic often gros) does not appear in the N.T. 
with the rough breathing. Sporadic instances like ov« edpov, ovx 
&exev, ody dperOe (Gregory Tisch. iii, 90) must be regarded as 
clerical errors; ovx oAvyos, however (where there is no former 
digamma in question), is not only a good variant reading in nearly 
all the passages in the N.T. (A. 12. 18 8A, 14. 288, 17. 4 B*, 
19, 23 RAD, 19. 248, 27. 20 A; elsewhere only 15. 2, 17. 12), but 
is found also in the LXX. and the papyri.® 

4. A difficult, indeed insoluble, question is that concerning the 
use of rough or smooth breathing in Semitic words, especially proper 
names. The principle carried out by Westcott and Hort appears to 
be rational, namely, of representing x and y by the smooth breath- 
ing, 3 and 7 by the rough, a practice which gives us many strange 
results: ‘ABed (7), ‘AAdaios (mn), Eta (m), “Avva (m), and “Avavias 
(m), GAAnAoua (F), but "EBpaios (3). The ms. evidence, on the 
other hand, is deserving of little confidence in itself, and these 
witnesses are anything but agreed among themselves ((Hoaias —’Hc., 
“ABpadu—’ABp., "HAias —“HA. etc.).6 Initial » must, when repre- 
sented by 1, receive the smooth breathing, except where Hellenisation 
connects the Hebrew with a Greek word with a rough breathing: 
‘IepoodAvpa (but lepoveadyp, "leptyd, in accordance with the rule). 
Hoatas has dropped the * (so also Aram. yxy wN). 

5. Of the remaining symbols, the familiar signs for long and short 
in unfamiliar words might in many cases be employed with advan- 
tage, so tin Semitic words as an equivalent for the « of the Mss: 
(§ 8, 4). The marks of diaeresis, which from a very early time 
were made use of to indicate a vowel which began a syllable, 
especially « or v, are necessary or useful in cases where the « or v 
might be combined with a preceding vowel to form a diphthong: 
"Ayata, ’Axaixds, EBpaicri, Ilrokepais, Mdios (the last name was still 


1Gregory, p. 91; W.-Schm. § 5, 10 a; A. Thumb, Spir. Strassburg, 
1889), 6 oe P| § a umb, Spir. asper (Strassburg, 


2 Gregory, ibid., Thumb 71. 

3 Thumb, ibid. 

4Tbid. 72. 

5 Berl. Aeg. Urk. No. 72; W.-H. 143. Elsewhere however, as in No. 2, ovx 
6. and N.T. én’ édlya D Mt. 25. 21, 23. 


°Cp. Gregory, 106 f. Jerome in his explanation of Biblical names avowedly 
brings smny under one head, and never writes hf for any of these letters. 
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a trisyllable in Latin when the literature was at its prime)! In 
Semitic names, moreover, it is often a question what is a diphthong 
and what is not; the use of the marks of diaeresis in ancient Mss. 
(as in D Xopofaiv, ByOcaidsé) and the Latin translation can guide 
us here, thus ‘lecra: Jessae (-e), Edpain Ephraem (-em, also 8L in 
Jo. 11. 54 -ez),? but Kai, Naiv, Hoaias, ByOoaiéd(v), although in 
the case of Kavay, in spite of the Latin ai and of Kaivay in D, 
according to the primary Semitic form (}7*?) a: appears to be 
more correct.® . 


On Kat(a)pas Caiphas it is difficult to make any assertion ;4 on 
Muiojs see § 8, 8. The hypodiastole may be employed in 6, 7 for 
distinction, though 6 7: may likewise be written (but éo7is). 


6. As regards punctuation, it is certain that the writers of the N.T. 
were acquainted with it, inasmuch as other writers of that time 
made use of it, not only in Mss., but frequently also in letters and 
documents ; but whether they practised it, no one knows, and 
certainly not how and where they employed it, since no authentic 
information has come down to us on the subject. The oldest 
witnesses (s and B) have some punctuation as early as the first 
hand ;5 in B the higher point on the line (orvyp) is, as a rule, 
employed for the conclusion of an idea, the lower point (irooriypH 
viz. AYTON.) where the idea is still left in suspense. One very 
practical contrivance for reading purposes, which (although often 
imperfectly executed) meets us e.g. in D of the Gospels and Acts, 
and in D (Claromont.) of the letters of St. Paul, and which Euthalius 
about the middle of the 5th century employed in his editions of 
New Testament writings, is the writing in sense-lines (criyou), the 
line being broken off at every, even the smallest, section in the train 
of ideas, which required a pause in reading.© Later editors are 
compelled to give their own punctuation, and therewith often 
enough their own interpretation: this they do very decidedly when 
they put signs of interrogation (which in the Mss. are not earlier 
than the 9th century) in place of full stops. Economy in the use of 
punctuation is not to be commended: the most correct principle 
appears to be to punctuate wherever a pause is necessary for reading 
correctly. 


1 As proved by Fr. Allen, Harvard Studies in Class. Phil. ii. (Boston, 1891), 
71 ff. 

2 yoy) L. 4. 27 is Nacwav (-as) in RABCDKL, hence X Neyay, Latt. (some) 
Neman; but Neeuav EFM al. and other Latt.; the remaining Latt. Naaman. 

3Kaway or -vavy without the marks of diaer. both B and §3 B always 
BynOcada(v), & partly (in three instances) -caida(v), partly -casda(v) (three 
instances also); Hoaas B mostly (except R. 9. 22, 29, 10. 16, 20), & nine 
times Hoaas, ten times Hoatas; but Naiy, Kaiy 8B constantly. 

4For Kaagas D and most Latt. have Kaas (Kaed., Knd.); Kaiddas is also 
found in Josephus. The Semitic spelling is N"p (not NB'D = Kn¢ias). 

5 Gregory, 345, 348. Tischendorf, N.T. Vat. xix. ff. 


6 See vide 113 ff. 
. B 
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§ 5. ELISION, CRASIS, VARIABLE FINAL CONSONANTS. 


1. It is in keeping with the tendency to a greater isolating of 
individual words, which we have mentioned above (§ 3, 12) as 
characteristic of the language of the period, that only a very 
moderate use is made in the N.T., according to the MS. evidence 
which may here be relied on, of the combination of words by means 
of the ousting (elision) or blending (crasis) of the concluding vowel 
(or diphthong) of a word. This tendency was carried so far, that 
even in compound words the final vowel of the first component part 
was not elided (rerpa-dpxys in the N.T., in later Greek 6po0-otcr0s ; 
§ 28, 8).! In no case does elision take place in noun or verb forms ; 
even in the verse of Menander, 1 C. 15. 33, there is no necessity 
whatever to write xp7o0 éucriot for xpnora éu. for the sake of the 
verse, since the writing with elision or in full (plene, the regular 
Latin usage) was always, even in verse, quite a matter for individual 
opinion with the ancients. The only case where a pronoun suffers 
elision is tot7’ gore or Tovrérts (§ 4, 1); so that it is particles alone 
which are still coupled together with comparative frequency with 
other words, though here also the elision might be much more 
abundant than it is? ’AAAd, according to Gregory, out of 345 cases 
where a vowel follows, undergoes elision in 215 (in these statistics it 
must, however, be remembered that the standard mss. are far from 
being always in agreement) ; before articles, pronouns, and particles 
it shows a greater tendency to combine than before nouns and verbs. 
Aé: & dy frequently, otherwise combination hardly ever takes 
place (Ph. 2. 18 6¢ airé 8BP, 8 airé ACDE al.). Ovd av H. 8, 4, 
088 od Mt. 24. 21, H. 13. 5, 088 otrws 1 C. 14, 21, o88 dm R. 9. 7; 
in 088 iva H. 9. 25, C deviates from the rest with ovse; the scriptio 
plena is more widely attested in od8 ec A, 19. 2, 008 4 H. 9. 18; 
elsewhere the final vowel remains. Te, ove, pire, dua, dpa, dpa ete. 
are not subject to elision. In prepositions, elision very seldom 
takes place where a proper name follows; even on inscriptions of an 
earlier time there was a preference for preserving the names 
independent and recognisable by writing the preposition in full. 
On the other hand, there was a tendency to elision in the case 
of current phrases, and where a pronoun followed: da’ dpyijs, dz’ 
dpri, dm’ avrov, dm’ euod, ex’ aire, Kar’ éué, Kar’ (kab?) idiav, Kar’ 
otkov, per’ pod, map’ dv, bd’ judv (buadv), bx’ oddevds (1 CO. 2. 15). 
’Avvi undergoes elision only in dv@ dv; elision is most frequent with 
dia, (because there were already two vowels adjacent to each other), 
thus &’ tropovas R. 8. 25, &v éodrtpov 1 C. 13. 12; but with 
proper names dua “Inood R. 16. 27, dia "Hoatov Mt. 8. 17 (before 
"ABpadp H. 7. 9 &4 and &’ are both attested). 


2. The use of crasis is quite limited in the N.T. In the case of 
the article, which affords so many instances in Attic Greek, there 


1See Gregory, 113 ff. 
* Gregory, 93 ff. Zimmer, Zeitschr. f. wiss. Th., 1881, 487 ff.; 1882, 340 ff 
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occur only the following in the N.T.: rodvaytiov 2 C. 2. 7, G. 2. 7, 
1 P. 3. 9 (stereotyped as a single word, hence rovv, 5); rodvoua 
‘by name’ Mt. 27. 57 (D 7d dvoua); xara taira (yap) L. 6. 23, 26, 
17. 30, but even in this phrase (which is equivalent to a single word) 
there is not wanting strong attestation for ra aird.1 With xal the 
crasis is constant in xév=‘if it be but,’ fairly constant in kav = ‘even 
if’ (but «dy for cal éav ‘and if’ is only sporadically found) ; in most 
places there is preponderating evidence for kdyd, xépol, kde, KaKetvos, 
kdxei(Oev).2 Thus xaé is only blended with the following word, if it 
be a pronoun or a particle; there appears to be no thought of writ- 
ing «dAeyev and the like.? 


3. The variable v after « and « at the end of a word became more 
and more firmly established in Attic Greek in the course of time, as 
the inscriptions show, and so passed over into the Hellenistic 
language as the favourite termination, though modern Greek shows 
us that it subsequently disappeared again. In the standard mss. of 
the N.T. it is but seldom wanting, whether a consonant or a vowel 
follow it, or the word stands at the end of a sentence ; the rule that 
the v should always be inserted before a vowel and always omitted 
before a consonant is indeed not without a certain ratio, and receives 
a certain amount of early support from the usage of the papyri, but 
as far as we know the rule was only formulated in the Byzantine 
era, and the instances where it is broken are quite innumerable.* 
The v is wanting® occasionally after -« (L. 1. 3 0g xBCD etc., 
-v AEKSA), and in éoriv, somewhat more often after the -ov of the 
plural (xaAdou most Mss. Mec. 2. 4, éxovor L. 16. 29, teyn@ou twice 
Jo. 5. 23), most frequently, comparatively speaking, after -ov dat. 
plur.; mépvor 2 C. 8. 10, 9. 2 (D*¥FG répov, D® répurv as elsewhere 
in Mss.),6 and eixoos (12 exx. in N.T.)’ remain free from it. 


4. The o of otrws is also established, for the most part, in the 
N.T. before consonants as well as before vowels; ovrw is only 
strongly attested in A. 23. 11 (SAB before ce), Ph. 3. 17 (RABD*FG 


1In Acts 15. 27 there is for 7a adré a v.l. in D ravra (as rofro is sometimes 
read for 7) at76). 1 Th. 2. 14 A ratra (with coronis). Ph. 3. 1 8*FGP ravra. 
1 P. 5. gall mss. ra adrd. With conjunction, 7& yap atrd, 7d 5¢ aird 

2 The statistics are given in Gregory, 96f.; Zimmer, l.c., 1881, 482, Kal édy 
all mss. in Mt. 5. 47, 10. 13 ete.; «dv ‘and if’ ‘Mc.’ 16. 18, L, 13. 9 (D kai édv), 
6. 34 D, Ja. 5. 15; more often ‘even if,’ as Mt. 26. 35, Jo. 8. 14 (but in 16 only 
& has xdv). 

3Nor yet of dde\gol, drecrahyévor, which Holwerda conjectures in A. 28. 15, 
Jo. 1. 24, whereas his proposals in A. 22. 5 xdv (for kat)... éwaprupe. (B), Mt. 
12. 21 kay (for cat, =xat é&), L. 18. 7 xdv paxpoduuy (for cai w—e?) are more 
probable. But D* has xdweOvuer in L. 15. 16. 

4 Kiihner-Blass, i. 3, i. 292. 

5 W. H. 146 ff.; Gregory, 97 ff. 

6 Hermas, Vis. iii. 10. 3 repo} &, repioury as, = Tepvowy, but ii. 1. 1 wépuoe 
twice (once mrepat 8*), ; 

7 Etxoor is generally without v on Attic inscriptions of the classical period, 
Hedde Maassen de litt. NT Lage ing (Leipsic, 1881), p. 34, also in the Mss. of 
authors like Strabo, Dionys. Halic., Athen. (even before a vowel), Lobeck, 
Pathol. ii. 156. 
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before repurar.), H. 12. 21 (x*A before pofepdv), Ap. 16. 18 (RAB 
before péyas). “Axpeand péxpe generally stand, as in Attic, even before 
a vowel without c, according to the majority of the Mss., but uéexpus 
aiparos H. 12. 4 (-ps D*), and more frequently péxpis (dxpts) ob 
Me. 13. 30 (-pt, D és), G. 3. 19, 4. 19, H. 3. 13 (dxpe M), while in 
1. 11.26, 15. 25 etc., the witnesses are divided. “Avrixpis Xiov 
A. 20, 15 ‘over against’ (a late usage), Att. (kaT)avtuxpu (dvTuxpus 
in Attic = ‘ downright’). 


§ 6. SPORADIC SOUND-CHANGES. 


1. General sound-changes in the language of the N.T. as opposed 
to Attic Greek do not openly present themselves, or at least are no 
longer apparent, being concealed by the older orthography, which 
either remained unaltered or was restored by the scribes (cp. § 3, 1). 
Of sporadic alterations which influenced the spelling as well as 
the pronunciation of words, the following are noteworthy :— 

A-E (av—ev). For ap we have ep in teroepdxovra (Ionic, mod. 
Gk., also papyri) in all cases according to the earliest evidence ; 
also réocepa Jo. 19. 23 RALM, Ap. 4. 6, A. 4. 9 BA ete.; but 
récoapes, -dpwv, -apou: téroepas never, but in place of it -apes= 
accusative (see § 8, 2), so that we must give the regular inflection 
récoapes, -apa etc., to the N.T. writers (=Ionic and mod. Gk. 
-epes, -epa etc.).2 Kafapifey also frequently has «p in the Mss. 
(kafapés never; cp. also puoepds Clem. ad Cor. i. 14. 1, 30. 1 A): 
Mt. 8. 3 éxadepicO) B*EL al. (ibid. xaOapic@nr:, 2 KaOapicas all 
mss.), Mc. 1. 42 éxaGepicO) AB*CG al. (41 KxaOapicOyT, 40 
kaOapiom, 44 xa0apicpov all mss.); elsewhere more often with 
-ep-, especially in A;* no possible paradigm results from this, -ap- 
must be written throughout. Cp. further Ildrepa for -apa AC 
A. 21; 1.—Variation between wa—vte (va—ve): pidAn, tados, as in 
Attic (Ionic and Hellenistic qué, veAos Phryn. Lob. 309), xAcepds 
Ap. 3. 16 only ins; vice versa, duduafe. B in L. 12. 28 for -é€e, 
-evuow see § 17, The vulgar term midfw ‘seize’ (§ 24, Ayoro- 
moots Papyr. Berl. Aeg. Mus. 325, 2), is derived from the Doric 
mid(w = meetw ‘press,’ but has become differentiated from it (wemve- 
opévos ‘pressed down’ L. 6. 38).—a and ev at the close of a word: 
évexev (etv.) is Ionic and Hellenistic; the Attic évexa (§ 40, 6) cannot. 
be tolerated except in A, 26. 21, where all the witnesses have it 
(speech of Paul before Agrippa, cp. § 1,4; on the other hand in 
19. 32 -«a is only in 8AB).* The Ionic and Hellenistic efrev for 
efra is only found in Me. 4. 28 sB*L; érevrev nowhere (according to 
Phrynichus 124, Lob., both words are érxdrws BdpBapa). For 
éyyapedw (a word borrowed from Persian: so spelt in mod. Gk.), 


1 Apoc. Petr. 21, 26 (kar)avrixpis éxelvov, adr&v, 29 karavrixpd Tovrwy. 
2 Gregory, 80. Buresch, Rh. Mus. xlvi. 217 f. 
3 Gregory, 82. Buresch, 219. 


4 Rivera Hermas, Vis. iii. 1. 9 8, but 2. 1 elvexev &, dvexa as, 5. 2 evexev &, 
évexa as, 
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éyyap. Mt. 5. 41 8, Mc. 15. 21 8*B*. For AaApariav 2 Tim. 4. 10, 
A Acpy., C Acdp.; in Latin also we have Delm. side by side with 
Dalmay for ey: épavvay for épevvay Jo. 5. 39 NB*, 7. 52 8B*YT 
etc. (SB* in general, AC occasionally), an Alexandrianism accord 
ing to Buresch, Rh. Mus. xlvi. 213 (Lxx. 8A generally, not BC).? 

_ 2 A-0O, E-0O, Ilatpoddas, pytpodAdas (§ 3, 3) were written 
instead of -aAoéas, from dAo(.)év 1 Tim. 1. 9 according to SADFGL, 
on the analogy of warpo-«rdvos etc., when the formation of the 
words had been forgotten. Inversely, BartaAoyetv Mt. 6. 7 8B was 
written for Barrod., cp. Bartapi(w (elsewhere in late writers only 
the form with o is found); pecavix«riov Me. 13. 35 only B*, L. 11.5 
only D*, in A. 16. 25 and 20. 7 all MSS. pecor-; cp. perarriAcov 
Lob. Phryn. 195. Kodoooaé C. 1. 2 is read by nearly all mss., 
but the title is rps KoAacoacis in AB*K(s). Of course the text 
and the title, which certainly did not originate with the author, 
should be brought into agreement ; in favour of o we have the coins 
and nearly all the evidence of profane writers (-c- is a v.l. in 
Xenophon, Anab. i. 2. 6).—E- 0: é£oA0Opedev A. 3. 23 8B*EP all. 
(-- AB*CD), cdoOpedery H. 11. 28 (-e- only ADE), dAoGpeuris 1 C. 
10. 10 (--- D*[FG]). Thus the evidence is overwhelming for the 
second o, which has arisen from assimilation with the first o (as in 
éBorss for dBcdés), this is also the popular spelling (mod. Gk. 
£orobpetw); side by side with it dAeOpos remains constant in N.T. 
Buresch 3 is in favour of « in the N.T. and the Lxx.; in the latter, 
where the word is extraordinarily frequent, we should write with « 
according to NA*B*(Be -o-).—In ’AmeAAs A. 18. 24, 19. 1 8* for 
*AroAAGs (’AroAAdvios D) it must be remembered that the names 
are originally identical: ’Awé\Awv being Doric for ’AéAAwv. It 
appears in fact that in the Acts we should read ’AzeAAjjs (in the 
a text), whereas ’AvoAAds is an interpolation from 1 C. 1. 12 etc.; 
the scholia also (Cramer, Caten., p. 309) seem to assume a difference 
with regard to the name between Acts and 1 Corinthians. 

3. E-I,1-Y. The Latin ¢ in the majority of cases where the 
vowel was no pure i, but inclining to 2 was represented by the 
older Greek writers not by « but by «: TéGepus,4 TeBépros, Aopérios, 
KozrerdAcov and others (but Tiros always with +), see Dittenberger, 
Herm. vi. 130 ff. In the N.T. TiPepiov L. 3. 1 is, the traditional 
spelling, but Aévriov Lintewm Jo. 13. 4 £.,5 Aeyedv legio the majority 
of uncials in Mt. 26. 53 (--»*B*DL), Me. 5. 9 (-- x*B*CDLA), 
15 (- 8*BLA, hiat D), L. 8. 30 (--8*B*D*L). In the N.T. the 
best authority thus supports -.év ; both forms occur in inseriptions.° 


1 De Vit. Onomasticon tot. lat. s.v. 

2Gregory, 81. W. Schmid, Gtg. Gel. Anz., 1895, 40. 

3 Op. cit. 216 £., cp. also H. Anz. Subsidia ad cognose. Graecorum serm. 
vulg. e Pentat. vers. repetita (Diss. phil. Hal. xii.), p. 363. ’Oho@pevovrat stands 
side by side with 8deOpos also in Clem. Hom. xi. 9. 

4 Hermas, however, has Tigepw Vis. i. 1. 2. 

5 Ditt. 144 (Hesych.; Aevridpros, inscr. ). 

6 Thid. 142 (deydv also in Plut. Rom. 13, Otho 12), 
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The opposite change is seen in TlorioXor Puteoli (A. 28. 1 3)s the 
ordinary Greek spelling} (similar is the termination of Acvtiov ; 
the form dévreov would have looked unnatural to a Greek). In 
the Greek word dAcevs it appears that if the termination contains 
i (vei, -e’s), the preceding « becomes « from dissimilation: aAce?s 
Mt. 4. 18 f. »*B*C, Mc. 1. 16 AB*L°™, 17 sAB*CLA, L. 5. 2 
x*ACLQ.—I - ¥: MorcArjvy is the older spelling, Murvd. A. 20. 14 
that of the later writers; for TpwyiAvov or -ia (Strab., Stephan. 
Byzant., Plin.) the mss. in A. 20. 15 have -vAia, -bA(A)iov (-bAcov, 
-os MSS. of Ptolem. v. 2. 8). 

4, Interchange of short and long vowel (or diphthong).—A — 2. 
dvéyaov, dvéyacov (cp. on ar—¢, § 3, 7): the spelling with a has 
overwhelming authority in Mc. 14. 15, L. 22. 12 (from dvd-yq ; 
dvéyaov with v.l. dvéxo.ov in Xenoph. Anab. v. 4. 29).—EI before 
a vowel easily loses its « from early times, especially in derivatives 
(Apevos réyos, but ’Apeorayirys as in N.T.); hence may be explained 
AxpesOnoav R. 38. 12 O.T. (SAB*D*G, in Lxx. sA?), whereas 
axpeios does not vary. But there are instances in the simple word 
as well: réAeos often in Attic, téXevos N.T.; wAéov also in N.T. 
occasionally, L. 3. 13 (-eiov C), A. 15. 28 (D -ciov), elsewhere rAcior, 
and always wAciwy, mAcovos etc. (Attic also has wAéovos); in the 
derivatives always wAcovefia, -exteiv.—N.T. always éow (Homer and 
tragedians have «iow and gow); on the other hand, «ivexey with 
lengthened vowel (Ionic ; e’vexa is found in Attic Gk. as well, even 
in prose) is an alternative for évexeyv in L. 4. 18, O.T. (also LXx. 
Is. 61. 1; supra p. 20, note 4), A. 28. 20 x*A, 2 C. 3. ro (most Mss. ).— 
O-Q: zpdipos (from mpwi) and mpdipos Ja. 5. 7 (o RAB*P) are 
comparable with wAdmos (Att.) and Adiuos (late writers). For 
xpeoperrérns L. 7. 41, 16. 5 we should not write ypewd. (which has 
less authority);? nor should we replace the correct 2rwixds A. 17. 18 
by Zroikés of RAD al.—[Y- OY: xodAtpiov Ap. 3. 18 8BC, -odpiov 
AP does not belong here, on account of the long v; the latter form, 
which is found elsewhere, is certainly of Latin origin.] A peculiar 
word is oueipouat or 6pu., which is equivalent to iwetpopas (éruPvp) in 
sense, 1 Th. 2. 8 (in O.T. sporadically)? but cannot easily be connected 
with ijep. (from fuepos) ; but pefpouas appears to exist in this sense 
(Nicand. Theriac. 403), cp. (6)8vpoua, (6)KkéAAw, and the like, 
Kihner, I°, i. 186. 

5. Contraction and loss of vowel.—In contraction the Hellenistic 
language, as appears from its inflections, does not go quite so far as 
the Attic. Still veoynvia for Att. vovzyvia in Col. 2. 16 is only attested 
by BFG (Lxx. occasionally): while dyaOoepyetv (1 Tim. 6. 18; 
dyaSovpyav A. 14. 17, v.l. dyaforoav) arises from the endeavour 
to keep the two halves of the compound word recognisable, § 28, 8 


1Ditt. 145. 


? Herodian, ii. 606 L., has w and 0; the word is certainly not Attic (the oldest 
form is xpyorns, then xpedorns) 3 xpew-pudrdxcov and the like come from Attic 
xpéws = xpéos. See further Lobeck, Phryn. 691; W.-Schm. § 16, 5, n. 28. 


3See W.-H. 152 a, W.-Schm. § 16, 6. 
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(always Kaxodpyos, iepoupyeiv etc.).! An entirely new kind of con- 
traction is that of ve=i into t: rapetoy from tapueiov, weiv (pin) 
from mueiv, see § 24, éretxera B¥ Acts 24. 42 (so also bycia for byte, 
no instances in N.T.). In veorods, veoocia, veorciov contraction 
never took place, but the « dropped out in (Ionic and) Hellenistic 
Gk.: so in N.T. vooods L. 2. 24 8BE al., voooud with v.l. vocota 
13. 34, Mt. 23. 37 (condemned by Phryn. 206, Lob.). In éXavés 
(Att.) for éAcevds it must be remembered that the spelling eAevos 
(Ap. 3. 17 AP, 1 C. 15. 19 FG) may also represent eAcivos, and 
moreover, contraction in the N.T. is improbable. The reflexives in 
Hellenistic Gk. are ceavrot, éavtod (but éuavrod), § 13, 1; the con- 
junction ‘if’ is édv, § 26, 4, a form which is also very largely 
introduced to express the potential particle (ibid.) 


6. Prothetic vowels——The only points to note under this head 
are that 6é\w always stands for é@éAw; on the other hand xeivos 
never stands for éxetvos: similarly y@és is not found, but only éydé 
(also the prevalent Attic form) Jo. 4. 52 8AB*CD al. A. 7. 28 
nB*CD, H. 13. 88AC*D*M. On opetpouas vide supra 4. 


7. Interchange of consonants.—The main point under this head 
is that the Hellenistic language did not adopt the Attic substitution 
of +r for oo or of pp for po, though isolated instances of this were 
continually intruding into it from the literary language, especially 
as Atticising writers naturally imitated this peculiarity as well as 
others. In the N.T. for co we have: @dAacca, rpdoow, Tapdoou, 
éxrdjocopa. (tr A. 13, 12 B) wepurods; also xpeioowv Pauline 
epp. on preponderant evidence (1 C. 7. 38, 11. 17, Ph. 1. 23, only 
1 C. 7. 9 -rr- SBDE), but xpeirrwy Hebrews (77 1. 4, 7. 7, 19, 22, 
8. 6 [twice], 9. 23, 11. 16, 35, 40, 12. 24, there is diversity only in 
6. 9, where 77 is read by D*K, and 10. 34 oo 8A) and Petrine epp. 
1 P. 3. 17; doubtful 2 P. 2. 21). To this corresponds yoowr, 
nocotc Ga: in St. Paul (1 C. 11. 17, 2 CO. 12. 13, 15), but the literary 
words 31racOa, v7Tnpa are read with rr even in his letters, 
2P.2.19f, R. 11. 12,1 ©. 6.73 éAdooor Jo. 2. 10, R. 9. 12 O.T.; 
ékdrrov H. 7. 7, 1 Tim. 5. 9 (all mss.; cp. § 2, 4); literary words, 
éXarroverv 2 C. 8. 15 O.T.; eAarrotv H. 2. 7 (9) O.T., Jo. 3. 30. 
(tr is also occasionally found in Hermas: Vis. iii. 7. 6 €AarrTov; 
Sim. ix. 27. 4 éAdrrovs; 9.6 éAdrrwpa). Similarly onjpepov always 
takes the place of Att. 7p<pov.— With regard to Att. pp for po the 
usage is more evenly divided. “Apoyv Gospels, Ap. 12. 5 (but 
dp(p)eva. 8B, clearly a correction for dpoev), R. 1. 27 [twice] 
(pp 8*[C]), G. 3. 28 (pp 8), 1 C. 6. 9, 1 Tim. 1. 10; but along with 
Gapros, Oépoe, Oapoeire, which are constant, we find (in Paul. epp. 
and Hebr.), Gappeiv 2 C. 5. 6, 8, 7. 16, 10. 15, H. 13. 6 (also 
mod. Gk. Oappd; but Apoc. Petr. 5 Oapoyjoavres tapabapodivev); for 


1 Also in R. 13. 3 for 7g dyade epyy there is a conjectural reading 7 d-yaGo- 
epy@, but the antithetical clause dvd rq xax@ will not suit this. 

2 Elsewhere always émeixys, -telxera. In éoOlw, éoOles the analogy of the other 
parts of the verb prevented the fusion from taking place; on dgeis from dginuc 
see § 23, 7. 
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the vulgar paxpdv, paxpdbev Le, and Hebr. give moppw(Gev) L.1 4. 32, 
17. 12, 24, 28, H. 11. 13 (Mt. 15. 8, Mc. 7. 6 O.T.; paxpay Kat moppw 
Barn. 20. 2).—Apart from these, there is hardly anything worthy of 
note. Fluctuation in the aspiration of consonants: or—od (also 
fluctuate in Attic) in omvpis, opupis Mt. 15. 37 (o- D), 16. 10 
(o¢- BD), Mc. 8. 8 (o¢- 8A*D), 8. 20 (oG- D), A. 9. 25 (op BC, hiat 
D); oddyyos D Me. 15. 36 (not Mt. 27. 48; o¢- is also Attic) ; 
ot—o6: paords Ap. 1. 13 BCP, -c0és 8, patds A (¢ orig. =08, so 
still in N.T.”Afwros A. 8. 4o STON, so L. 11. 27 parvo! most MSS., 
-cOot DFG 23. 29 (D*), but C pafot (usage also fluctuates in Attic 
writers, Kiihner [?, i. 157). ¢6@n6pa is read L. 21. 11 BD for 
$6Rytpa ; this suffix takes the form sometimes of -Opov, sometimes of 
-rpov, Kiihner, ibid. ii. 271. 27. The 7 in ’Am¢ia (’A¢gdia, see 
§ 3, 11), Philem. 2, is aspirated, as in inscriptions of the regions 
(Phrygia, Caria) to which Appia belonged, where the name is 
frequent ; but it is very doubtful whether this is the Roman name 
Appia. The Attic wavéoxeiov, ravdoxeds (Lob. Phryn. 307) occurs 
in L. 10. 34f. in 8* or n*D*. In odes, pn Deis the 6 of o88(é), un 3(é) 
has united, contrary to rule, with the aspirate of «és to form 6 (else- 
where 0=7+aspirate) ; these forms occur from the latter part of the 
Attic period onwards, in writers (Aristot.), on inscriptions, and on 
papyri, and so, too, in the N.T. (and LXx.) occasionally: pnGév 
A. 27. 33 RAB; odfevds L. 22. 35 ABQT al, 2 C. 11. 8 8BMP; 
otfev L. 23. 14 8BT, A. 15. 9 BHLP, 19. 27 8ABHP, 26. 26 SB, 
1 C. 13. 2 8ABCD*L (thus this spelling is by no means universal). 
Still é£ovGevety is the prevalent form (as also in LXx.; only in 
Me. 9. 12 BD have -devn 67). W. Schm. § 5, 27, n. 62 (Herm. Mand. 
iv. 2. 1 od@év w* Sim. ix. 4. 6; Clem. Cor. i. 33. 1, 45. 7 pnOapas, 
Le. ube ducis). 

8. Insertion and omission of consonants.—AopGdvw in Hellenistic 
Gk. retains in all forms and derivatives with the stem Af the p of 
the present tense: eAjpuhOnv, Ajpyrs, tporwroAnprrys etc., § 24, 
W.-Schm. § 5, 30. The addition of w in éuri(p)rAnpe, euri()rpype 
is as variable in Attic as in Hellenistic Gk. (W.-Schm. ibid.); - 
N.T. éumurdGy A. 14. 17 (with » DEP), éurirpac6on 28. 6 x* for 
mopmpacOas (rurp. A; elsewhere uncertainty about the p only exists 
in the case of these compounds with éu-).—Insertion of cons. for 
euphony (dv-8-pés, weonp--pia) takes place in many Semitic names 
Cee May-8-p}), in the N.T. Zapydy, ie. Dap-m-cov, H. 11. 32 
Iorpand DL. 2. 32, etc.).—odvipov for odupdv A. 3. 7 8*AB*O* is 
unexplained. poyysAddos Mc. 7. 32 has no authority (poy:AdAos 
=6 poyis AaAdy, and so with one y in SAB*DGK al.: also Lxx. 
Is. 35. 6: B™ is the first to write yy). The excision of a 
consonant (accompanied by lengthening of a vowel) appears in 
yivopas, yivdoxw (Ionic and Hellenistic); also noticeable is &pxos 
=dGpxros Ap. 13. 2 (all uncials), found also in the Lxx. and 
elsewhere in the late language (W.-Schm. § 5, 31). 
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§7. FIRST AND SECOND DECLENSIONS. 


1. Words in -pé and those in -via, ie. -ta (§ 3, 8) follow the 
pattern of those in -ova, -Ada etc. ie. they take in G.D. ns, n 
instead of Att. as, g. (On the other hand those in -pa [}pépa], and 
in true -1a [dA Gera, pia] retain « throughout the sing.) 2meipa, -ns 
(A. 10. x etc), paxaipy (A. 12. 2), wAnppdpys (L. 6. 48), mpd pns 
(A. 27. 30), Zdarpepa, -y (5. 1), ovverdvia, -ns (5. 2). Similarly the 
Lxx. and the papyri.! Exception: orefpa (adj.), ove(pg L. 1. 36 all 
MSS. 


2. The inflection a, G. as, etc. in proper names is not confined to 
words where a definite sound (¢, +, p) precedes, any more than it is 
in Attic. Mdpéa, -as Jo. 11. 1; Avda, -as (?) A. 9. 38 (ep. § 10, 5). 
To this corresponds the inflection of masc. names, N. as, G. & (as in 
Doric etc.), D. g, A. av, V. a: "Iovdus, -a (Mc. 6. 3); "Aypimmas, -a 
(A. 25. 23). Cp. § 10, 1. (On the other hand, -éas, -éov: so 
Zaxapias, -ov L. 1. 40, 3. 2, beside “Avva and Kaidga; "HAdov, 1. 17 
[-o NB], 4. 25, like Att. KaAXias, -ov.) 

3. Peculiarities—Oceé A. 19. 27 occurs in the formula 4 peydAn 
Ged. "Apteuss (as in inscriptions); but ibid. 37 3 eds, which is the 
usual Att. form.—QOeds, voc. Gee, Mt. 27. 46 is unclassical, occasion- 
ally in LXx.; cp. Synt. § 33, 4. 

4, Contracted words in Decl. I. and II.—Boppds, G. a, L. 13. 29, 
Ap. 21. 13 (Att. and later writers have Bopéas and Boppds). The 
use of contracted words of Decl. II. is very limited: vots and Acts 
are transferred to Decl. III. (§ 9, 3); yecuappov Jo. 18. 1 is no doubt 
from -ppos ; écroty Jo. 19. 36 O.T., but uncontracted éoréa L. 24. 39 
(D ora) ; -ewy Mt. 23. 27, Eph. 5. 30 T.R., H. 11. 22,2 like xpucéwr 
Ap. 2. 1 AC, -éous 4. 4.8, -éas 5. 8 8 (cp. Clem. Hom. x. 8 xpvoéovs, 
dpyupéous, xptoea, dpyvpea, xéAKea ; XVil. 3 xdAKea, xptcea); but this 
uncontracted form is in no passage read by all mss., and alternates 
with much more numerous examples of contraction in this adj. (and 
in the adjectives dmAots, durAots) in Ap. and elsewhere. Cp. 
W. Schmidt de Joseph. eloc. 491 f. Xpuccv Ap. 1. 13 n*AC is a gross 
blunder, wrongly formed on the model of xpuods 1. 12 (?). 


5. The so-called Attic second declension is wanting, with the 
exception of the formula fAeds cou (v.1. tAeos) Mt. 16. 22; ep. thews 
v.l. -eos H. 8. 12 (Hermas, Sim. ix. 23. 4; fAewy [-ews A] Clem. Cor. 
i. 2. 3). "Avdyewy Me. 14, 15 (-dyasov, -dyasov are the best attested 
readings), L. 22. 12 (-dyavov, -dyavov, -ayeov, -wyeov) is an incorrect 
form; 7 éws is non-existent, ady7 taking its place; Aads, vads stand 
for Neds, veds; % GAwy, -wvos for 7) dAws. “H Kés A. 21. 1, ace. Ko for 
Kay (like late Attic), is declined in this case after the manner of 
aiéés Decl. III. 


1 B.g. dpotpys Berlin Pap. 328, ii. 32; 349, 8. “Idulns 327, 15. EHldvelys (§ 3, 
8) 405, 24. ; 

2°Ogroov ’Arrixol, doréov "EAnves says Moeris; but many examples of the 
uncontracted form survive in Attic as well. Cp. W.-Schmidt, op. cit. 491. 
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6. Gender in Decl. II. —‘O and ) dAd¢Bacrpos are recorded in Me. 14.3 
(Att. 6 dAdBacros Aristoph.). ‘O dysvOos for 7 Ap. 8. 11 (#) (s omits 
6). ‘O Béros in Me. 12. 26 has overwhelming authority ; 7 is read in 
L. 20. 37, A. 7. 35 (Hellenistic, according to Moeris). ‘H Anvos 
Ap. 14. 19 f. as commonly, but, according to ABCP, 7)v Anvov... rdv 
péyay (cp. LXX., Gen. 30. 38). “O Aé@os in all cases, even of the 
specially precious species of stones (where Attic has 4). “H Aids (as 
in old dialects, Lxx.), L. 15. 14, A. 11. 28 (6 L. 4. 25). “H ordpvos 
H. 9. 4 (Attic: 6 Doric and Lxx.). ‘O tados for 4 Ap. 21. 18 (ep. 
NiBos ; 6 veAos Theophrast. de lapid. 49). 


§ 8 THIRD DECLENSION. 


1. Accusative singular in a and v.—The late-Greek forms in -av for 
a (inscriptions, papyri: found quite early in dialects), on the analogy 
of Decl. I. are frequently found in mss., Mt. 2. 10 dorépav x*C, 
Jo. 20. 25 xeipav AB, A. 14. 12 Atav DEH al., dpcevay Ap. 12. 3 A, 
eixévav 13. 14 A, pivay 22. 2 (Tisch. on H. 6. 19); they do not 
deserve to be adopted. In words in -ns the accus. in -yv is not 
unknown to Attic (tpsjpnv, AnwooGevnv), but occurs only in barytone 
words [paroxyt. or proparoxyt.]; in the N.T. the following are 
incredible: dog@adyv (faccent) H. 6. 19 ACD, cvyyevny R. 16. 11 
AB*D*, doeBnv R. 4. 5 8D*FG, tyeny Jo. 5. 11 8*.—In barytones 
in -s with 7 6 in the stem, the regular Attic accus. is -.v, and so 
too in the N.T. xdpev etc. are the usual forms: but ydpita A. 24. 
27 (-v S*EL), 25. 9 A, Jd. 4 AB, Hellenistic according to Moeris 
(papyri).2 Cp. «Ageida L. 11. 52 (Lxx.; D xActy as in Attic and 
Ap. 3. 7, 20. 1, Tas «Aefs in the quotation of Justin, cp. 2). 

2. Accusative plural (assimilation to the nominative plural).— 
The old termination (v)s in vowel stems (tots Bérpis, tots Bots) has 
disappeared in Hellenistic Gk., and these words are inflected with 
as: Mt. 14. 17 ix@vas, Jo. 2. 14 Boas. But xAcis— kXelv — rag KAeéis, 
Ap. 1. 18 («Aeiéas B).—For -as we have -es in the MSs. (accus. = 
nom.: old dialects and late Gk.2) in the case of récoapes (§ 6, 1), , 
A. 27. 298, Jo. 11. 17 8A, Ap. (4. 4), 7. 1 A twice, P once, 9. 148 
(so still more often in Lxx.). So also we have by assimilation 
(like at and tas rédes, tpujpes) of and tovs BacrAeis in Hellenistic 
Gk., and this accus. plur. is regular in N.T. for all words in -evs. 

3. Relation of the nominative to the cases (inflection with or 
without consonant).—The inflection -as, -aos = ws, as yqpas, -ws, Képas, 
-ws, has almost disappeared. Ijpas, dat. yjpes in L. 1. 36 (as in 
Tonic: so usually in Lxx., where also the gen. yjpovs occurs, as in 
Clem. Cor. i. 63. 3; ibid. 10. 7 ype, v.l. -2). Keépas, répas take + 
(as in Attic and always in Hellenistic Gk. répara, tepdrwv acc. to 
Moeris): xépara Ap. 13. 1, répata Mt. 24. 24. We have only 
kpéas and plur. xpéa R. 14. 21, 1 ©. 8. 13 (other cases wanting). 


1S8ee also Viereck, Sermo Graecus quo senatus populusque R. ... usi sunt 
(Gottingen, 1888), p. 59. 


2 See especially Buresch, Rh. Mus. xlvi. 218. 
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There is most attestation for the consonantal inflection with v for 
all cases of the comp. in -wy: exceptions are almost confined to the 
Acts (Aefous nom. or ace. A. 13. 31, 19. 32, 21. 10, 23. 13, 21, 
24. 11, 25. 6, 14: but -ves, -vas 27. 12, 20, 28. 23) and John (pei Co, 
R -ova 1. 51, eAdcow 2. 10, pei~w ABE al. -wv, D -ova 5. 36, wAcious 
4. 41, elsewhere Mt. 26. 53 aAciw or -ovs).—On the other hand the 6 
is omitted not only in vijoreis Mt. 15. 22, Me. 8. 3 (Polyb. and others; 
like réAas, wrongly written vijoris), but also in épeus (ace.) Tit. 3. 9 
8°AD al. (pw 8*DE al., but in the middle of words that are clearly 
plurals), G. 5. 20 (nom. with v.l. épis sing.), 2 ©. 12. 20 (ditto), ep. 
v.l. in 1 C. 3. 3, 1 Tim. 6. 4; side by side with épudes 1 C. 1. 11 all 
MSS. (€pes ace. in Clem. Cor. i. 35. 5).—Assimilation of the nom. to 
the oblique cases takes place in Hellenistic Gk. in words in -ts, -ivos 
when w is substituted for is (fv, Zadapiv), and so in N.T., 4 ddiv 
1 Th. 5. 3 (dxrév Apoe. Petr. 7). 

4. Open and contracted forms.—’Opéwv Ap. 6. 15 (Hermas, Sim. 
ix. 4. 4 ete; Clem. Cor. i. 10, 7), and yewAéov H. 13. 15 (from 
LXx. Hos. 14. 3) show the widespread tendency, which is 
apparently not wholly foreign to Attic, to leave this case uncon- 
tracted in words in os. (But érdv A. 4. 22, 7. 30 etc.) On the 
other hand we have wjxvs, wnxGv for wiyewv Jo. 21. 8 (-ewv A), 
Ap. 21. 1731 ijuovs (a barytone adj. in vs: Babs etc. are never so 
inflected) has nplcous for -eos Mc. 6. 23 (Apoc. Petr. 27), jpion 
L. 19. 8 TI (D*), with the var. lect. jyio(e)a SBLQ, ra tpucv 
ARA(D*). “Hyicesa would be a not impossible assimilation to 4 
jpioea ; jpicovs and -cy are attested as Hellenistic.2 ‘“Yyiujs, yuh 
Jo. 5. 11, 15 ete. are Hellenistic (Attic has ty.a as well) 

5. Genitive -cos and -ews. BaOéws L. 24. 1 (on preponderant 
evidence), and zpaéws 8BKL 1 P. 3. 4 are mistakes of the popular 
language (see Lobeck, Phr. 247) for -os (otherwise there is no 
instance of the gen. of the adj. in -ds). 

6. Peculiarities—‘Salt’ in Attic is of des, in N.T. 7d das, 
Mt. 5. 13 twice (dAa [cp. 7d yada] twice, D once), Me. 9. 50 
twice (dAa once s*, twice LA), L. 14. 34 (dAa 8*D), no doubt derived 
from tovs dAas, and inflected like répas: dAate Col. 4.6. This form is 
also characteristic of the common language, according to Herodian ii. 
716, Lentz. (In Me. 9. 49 D has aXé in a clause from Levit. 2. 13 
which is wanting in sBLA; ibid. 50, acc. dAa 8*A*BDLA, dAas 
x°A2CN al.)—Nais only occurs in A. 27. 41 tiv vady (literary 
word = vulgar 75 wAotov).—’Opwé ‘a hen’ nom. sing. L. 13. 34 (ep. 
Doric gen. dpyxos) ;* for ‘bird’ N.T. has dpveov Ap. 18. 2 ete. 
(also Barn. 10. 4, Clem. 1 Cor. 25. 2, Herm. Sim. ix. 1, 8).— 
Zvyyeris, -cis, dat. plur. -evou (like yoveis, -etor) Mc. 6. 4 (-éouv 8 
[om. x*]AB?CD* al.), L. 2. 44 B*LXAA.+* 


1Qn the Hellenistic rnyav, Lob. Phryn. 243 f. W. Schmidt, Jos. eloc. 498. 


2 Lob. 247. In dialects and in poetry a neuter plur. in -eva of these words occurs, 
A. Buttmann, Stud. und Kr. 1862, 194. ° 
3 Babrius ap. Crusius Philol. 1894, 238 (Athen. 9, 374 D, Herodian i. 44. 7 L.). 


4Cram. Anecd. Ox. iii. 246. 
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§ 9. METAPLASMUS. 


1. Fluctuation between neuter and masculine in Declension II.— 
Admvos for -ov is only a v.l. in L. 14. 16, Ap. 19. 9 (B), 17. Acopds 
has plural decpd (old) L. 8. 29, A. 16. 26, 20. 23, and decpot 0) 
Ph. 1. 13 (without distinction). Zvyés ‘yoke’ (in use since Polyb. 
never (vydv, O«uédvov, plur. -2 A. 16. 23 (Hom. Lxx.; Herm. Sim. 
ix. 14. 6; Attic, according to Moeris), elsewhere 6 Geuéduos 
1C. 3.11 f, 2 Tim. 2. 19, Clem. Cor. i. 33. 3 ete. (strictly sc. AvOos ; 
Attic). ‘O varos R. 11. 10 O.T. quot. (class. 7d vérov). Ziros, plur. 
cira A. 7, 12 HP (Att. and Lxx.; ovréa read by SAB ete. does not 
suit the sense). ZrdStov has plur. orddia Jo. 6. 19 8*D, and oradiovs 
x A BL al.: the latter also occurs in L. 24. 13 and Ap. 21. 16 
AB al. with v.1. -éwy (both plurs. are Attic). 


2. Fluctuation between Declensions I. and II.—Compound sub- 
stantives with dpyev in their second half are formed with -apxos in 
Attic, in (dialectic and) Hellenistic Gk. more often with -dpxns 
(Decl. L.), Kiihner, i. 3, i, 502. So in N.T. eOvdpxns, rarpidpyys, 
rohitdpyys, tetpadpxns (Actapxav Acts 19. 31), also éxarovrdpyns 
centurio Mt. 8. 13 (-x@ 8°UA), and in the majority of places in the 
Acts; but xtAlapyos tribunus always, éxarévrapyos A. 22. 25 and 
often (with much variety of reading about the vowel); orparoze- 
dapxos or -ns 28 16, an addition of the B text (om. xAB).! 
Sucevrépiov A. 28. 8 according to Moeris is Hellenistic for -pia, 
Lob. Phryn. 518. *Hxos, 6 (in L. 21. 25 70, see 3), L. 4. 37, A. 2. 2, 
H. 12. 19, similarly stands for 7x (Moeris). 


3. Fluctuation between Declensions II. (I.) and III.—The exx. 
of interchange of -os masc., Decl. II., and -os neut., Decl. III., have 
somewhat increased in number, in comparison with those in the 
classical language. The Attic 6 &eos becomes 7d éAcos in LXX. and 
N.T. always (exc. Mt. 9. 13 éAcov C2EFG ete.: 12. 7 édeov EG ete., 
23. 23 tov éheov CAATI: H. 4. 16 eAcov C°D*EL: Tit. 3. 5 tov 
éheov D°KL), with gen. éAéovs, dat. éAée (the original forms, if we 
may judge from the old derivative éAee:vds, cp. pacvds from ¢ddos, 
and the compound vyAejs). ‘O tos is the class. and also the usual 
N.T. form ; 7d ¢ (nom. or acc.) 2 C. 9. 2 8B, Ph. 3. 6 8*ABD*FG, 
with gen. (jAous A. 5. 17 only B* (Clem. Cor. i. 6. 1, 2, 9. 1 ete. 
75; 5. 2, 4, 5 etc. 6). “Hxovs L. 21. 25 for jou (see 2). *O GduPos 
(ancient) for ro L. 4. 36 D (@. péyas), op. A. 3. 10 OipBov C. Td 
wAovros (nom. or ace. sing.) 2. C. 8. 2 s*BCP, E. 1. 7, 2. 7, 3. 8, 16, 
Ph. 4. 19, Col. 1. 27 (also 6 7A, 8), 2. 2 (neut. 8*ABC), is attested on 
preponderant or very good evidence; elsewhere (even E. 1. 18) 
o 7X, and always gen. mAovrov, Td oxéros (cp. cKorevds) is 
universally found (earlier 6 and 7d): in H. 12. 18 oxdéty is a wrong 
reading for (6¢. Fluctuation between -os neut. and -a, -7 Decl. I. 
is rarer: 7 8hpos (Attic, which has also 7 Sé~a) 2 C. 11. 27 Sipe 
(din B*); 7d vixos? 1 C. 15. 54 f. O.T. quot., 57, Mt. 12. 20 O.T. 


1On the usage of Josephus cp. W. Schmidt, Jos, elocut. 485 ff. 
2 The usual Lxx. form: Lob. Phryn. 647. 


* 
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quot., Herm. Mand. xii. 2. 5; % vicky 1 Jo. 5. 4. Nots and mois. 
(the latter A. 27. 9) are declined like Bots: gen. vods, dat. vot, as 
also in Herm. Sim. ix. 17. 2 (cp. § 7, 4).1 ‘H dav, -wvos Mt. 3. 12, 
L. 3. 17, for 4 dAws, -o (cp. § 7, 5). The dat. is formed from 
Decl. III. in words that in their other cases are neuters of Decl. IL: 
ddK prov (Ap. 7. 17, 21. 4) —S8dxpva—Séxpvow L. 7. 38, 44 (also in 
Attic occasionally ; dé«pv is an old form occurring in poetry) : 
cd B Baroy — od 8 Bara — céBBacw always Mt. 12.1 etc. Consonantal 
stem of Decl. IH. for -o- stem of Decl. IL: xarjywp (on the model of 
Pitwp) Ap. 12. 10 only in A for xariyopos (SBCP as elsewhere 
in N.T.).2 


§ 10. PROPER NAMES. INDECLINABLE NOUNS. 


1. The Hebrew personal names of the O.T., when quoted as such, 
remain with few exceptions unaltered and indeclinable: ’Aédép, 
"ABpadp, "laxdB, Bapaw, Aavid etc. The exceptions are mainly 
nominatives in \_, which are represented by the termination -as and 
declined according to Decl. I. (gen. -a and -ov, see § 7, 2): "lovdas 
Mt. 1. 2 f.; Odpias, gen. -ov ibid. 6; "Efexias, "Hoaias ete. (but ’APia 
[as LXX.] ibid. 7 nom. acc., L. 1. 5 gen.). Other exceptions are: 
Mavaroq Mt. 1. 10 acc., Mavaccfs nom., cp. inf. 3 (Mavacoq nom. 
NPB); ‘“lavvijs and "lauBpijs 2 Tim. 3. 8; Aes, -es nom. H. 7. 9 
s"BO*, the remaining MSS. ~ (e): cp. inf. 2. ZodAopev is declined 
either with gen. -ovos (therefore nom. -pdv), so Mt. 1. 6 -padva (but 
s* -uav indecl.), 12. 42, and elsewhere: or -@vros (like Hevoday, 
therefore nom. -wov): A. 3. 11 -yOvtos (DE -uavos), 5. 12 (-padvos 
BDEP) ; so also LXx., unless, as usually happens, the word remains 
indeclinable. Inoots Josua H. 4. 8. Mwvojs (so, according to the 
best evidence, with Lxx. and Josephus, instead of Mac. of the 
ordinary MSS.), gen. always -éws as if from -evs, dat. -e2 Mt. 17. 4 
BD al. (others -7), Me. 9. 4 AB°DE etc., ibid. 5 SABCDE etc. 
(nearly all), and so elsewhere with constant variation in the Mss. 
between -e and -y: acc. ~<a only in L. 16. 29, elsewhere -jv 
(A. 6. 11, 7. 35, 1 C. 10. 2, H. 3. 3). The latter inflection: -js, -, 
-4, ~fv (cp. inf. 3) is that prevalent in the Lxx.? 

2. The same old Hebrew names, if employed as proper names of 
other persons of the N.T. period, are far more susceptible to 
Hellenisation and declension. The Hellenising is carried out: (a) 
by appending -os ; “IdxwBos always, ”Ayaf-os A. 11. 28, 21. 10: (0) 
in words that in their Greek pronunciation would end in a vowel, by 
appending -s to the nom., -v to the acc.: so “Iyaots, "Incoty (ep. 1), 
Aeus (also written -ets; therefore 7) Me. 2. 14 (ace. -uv, indecl. x*A 


180 also pots, gen. pods, in later Greek: cp. W.-Schm. § 8, 11, note 7. 

2Tbid. § 8, 13: it looks as if the original nom. was taken for a gen.: the late 
form didxwv for didxovos is parallel. 

3In Josephus Niese and Naber write -¢os (an impossible inflection ; in the 
ss. -éws is a, strongly attested variant), -c7, -fv in their text; -éws (with v.1. -éos) 
is found as early as Diodor. Sic. 34. 1. 3. W.-Schm. § 10, 5. 
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al.), L. 5. 27 (acc. -v, indecl. D), 29 (nom. -is, indecl. D); to which 
must be added the nom. in -as, see 1; for the inflection vide inf. 3: 
(c) in names in -an, by the substitution of s for v in the nom., so that 
the inflection follows that of “Iovdas: “Avvas L. 3. 4, A. 4. 6, 
Jo. 18. 13, 24 }2% (Joseph. "Avar-os): "lwvdédas A. 4. 6 D,! a name 
which in Joseph. is still further Hellenised to “Iwvd6ys: so N.T. 
"Twdyys (§ 3, 10) 43% or "Iwavdy (L. 3. 27 in the genealogy of Christ), 
gen. -ov,? dat. -y (-e L. 7. 18, 22 sAB or B*[L], Mt. 11. 4 DA, 
Ap. 1. 1 8*, ep. Mwicei), acc. -nv. Josephus also makes Ka:vas out of 
Kavdv and Nafas out of Naéév. -The common name ‘Iwavys is also 
abbreviated into ‘Iwva (Syr. NI) LXx. 2 (4) Kings 25. 23, and so 
Mt. 16. 17 Zipwv Bapwwva= S. (6 vids) “Iwdvov Jo. 1. 42 (lwva 
AB? al., Syr.), 21. 15 ff (Iwva AC™ al, Syr. Sin. yr, a form 
which also stands for the prophet Jonah L, 1i. 29 ete.); "Iwvdy or 
-dp (BI, Syr.) is found in L. 3. 30 (in the genealogy of Christ). 
By a similar abbreviation 51 became Fox ‘Iwojs, gen. -jros 
(inf. 3) Mc. 6. 3 BDLA (Iwoj¢ 8, Iwo} AC), 15. 40, 47 (with 
similar v.].); ep. the var. lect. to Mt. 13. 55, 27. 56, A. 1. 23, 4. 36; 
in this name the evidence preponderates for the full Hebrew form 
without alteration, vide inf. (d) The Hellenisation is carried furthest 
in Zipwv, -wvos = Zupedv (this form occurs for Peter in A. 15. 14 in 
James’ speech, 2 P. 1. 1 [Siuwv B]: for others in A. 13. 1, L. 2. 25 
etc.): the pure Greek name with a similar sound is substituted for 
the Hebrew name, after a fashion not unknown to the Jews of the 
present day, just as “Idcwy (A. 17. 5 etc.) is substituted for Jesus, 
and perhaps Kvdias for Xou(as (L. 8. 3 according to the Latin cod. J). 
On the other hand, the following, though employed in this way, 
remain unaltered and indeclinable: ‘locyj¢ generally (vide sup.), 
Na@avajd (also the names of the angels MzxayA [Mey. B] and 
TaBp.7d), Mavayjy A. 13.1. Similarly the woman’s name ’EXucafer: 
whereas D""A sometimes remains as Mapidp, esp. for the mother of 
Christ, and sometimes is Hellenised to Mapa (Mapidypy in Joseph.), 
with great diversity of reading in the Mss. (gen. Mapias Mt. 1. 16, 
18, 2. 11 ete.; ace. Mapid 1. 20 [-éav BL]: in chaps. 27 and 28 the 
form -ia for the nom. has most support in the case of the other 
Maries; in L Mapidp 1. 27, 30, 34, 37, 39 etc., but r7s Mapéas qt, 
2) Mapia 2. 19 SBD [D has also frequently elsewhere nom. -a, dat. -a 
ie. -g, ace, -av]; Paul in R. 16. 9 has Mapidy, an unknown lady, in 
ABCP -iav).3 The following are declinable without further addition : 
“Avva man (nom. L. 2. 36) and Mdpéa Syr. NW (gen. -as, see 
§ 7, 2); the following are Hellenised by the addition of « (a2): 
Twar(v)a JIM, Zovoavva yinv5 (L. 8. 3, 24. 10), and there is a similar 
addition of 7 in Saddun prow Me. 15. 4o, 16. r. 


''Twvddas appears already on an Egyptian papyrus of the 3rd cent. B.C., 
Flinders Petrie Pap, ii., p. 23: ’AwoANwvi0v,.. [tape |’Snuov, ds kat oupiort "Twvddas 
{kane?rac]. 


2*Twdvov in LXX. 2 Chr. 28, 12. 3Cp. W.-Schm, § 10, 1, note 1. 
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3, The declension of Hebrew masc. proper names whose stem 
ends in a long vowel (with the exception of those in -ias), and of 
the similar Greek or Graeco-Roman names which are formed by 
abbreviation (§ 29), follows the same pattern on the whole for all 
vowels, and is consequently known as the “mixed” declension. 
Three cases (G.D.V.) exhibit the pure stem (those ending in a, 7, w 
being in our spelling extended by an « mute); the nom. in all cases 
has s, the ace. generally v, but this is often wanting in LXx. and 
N.T. with the 7(:) and » stems: Mavacoyjs, acc. -7, vide sup. 1 (so 
LXX., e.g. 2 (4) Kings 20. 21, 21. 1, 2 Chron. chap. 33): Aews, vide 
sup. 1, 2; ’AwodAas, ace. ’AroAAG A. 19.1 (-wv A®L, “AredATy 8%, 
§ 6, 2), cp. Ka ace. § 7, 5, 1 C. 4.6 (-ov s*AB), Tit. 3. 13 (-ov sD°H, 
-wva FG). Exx. (a) BapaBBas, BapydBas, "Iovédas, Zyvas (from Zyvé- 
Swpos), LuAGs (= ZAovavds). (b) (Mavacoys, vide sup.) ’AmedAfjs 
R. 16. 10, ace. -7v (as in A. 19. 18, vide sup.). The gen. of Greek 
names of this class, in classical Greek -od, is unrepresented in N.T. 
(c) Aevs, vide sup. 2. (d) Inoots, -00, -ot, -otv, -ot. (e) ’AmoAAGs 
(from ’AvoAAdvos). In extra-Biblical Greek besides this declension 
of such names there is found a second, in which there is a similar 
nom. in -s, but the stem for the remaining cases is extended by the 
addition of a consonant (usually 6, in Egypt 7), e.g. ’AmzGs, -ddos, 
“Eppijs, -780s: the single N.T. example of this declension is "Iwo7js, 
-nTos, sup. 2. 

4. Roman proper names.—There need only be noticed Agrippa 
’"Aypimmas, -a: Aquila ’AxtrAas: Cleméns, Crescéns, Pudéns, gen. -éniis 
= (KAnpays) -evtos Ph. 4. 3, Kpjjrxns 2 Tim. 4. 10, Hovdns (-evros) 21. 
The n of the nom., which was hardly pronounced, is often absent 
from Latin inscriptions. 

5. Names of places, mountains, rivers.—In this category it is the 
usual practice in by far the majority of cases for non-Greek names 
to remain un-Hellenised and undeclined, with the exception, of 
course, of prominent placenames, which were already known to 
the Greeks at an earlier period, such as Tupos; Zddv, -vos ; "Afwros 
Asdod (cp. § 6, 7) A. 8 40; Aapackds ete. and (river-name) 
*JopSdvys, -ov. The Hellenisation is well marked, a new etymology 
(iepds, ZdAvpor) being given, in the case of ‘IepoodAvpa, -wy, a form 
which is employed in the N.T. alongside of "IepovoaAyjp (in the 
latter there is no good reason for writing the rough breathing, 
§ 4, 4; Mc. and John (Gosp.) always have ‘Iepoo., and so Mt. exe. 
in 27. 37: ‘lepovc. is always the form in Ap., Hebr., and in Paul, 
except in the narrative of G. 1. 17 f, 2. 1: L. gives both forms, 
but ’Iepouc. rarely in his Gospel.1_ Other exceptions are: Byfavia, 
gen. -as, acc. -av Jo. 11. 1, Me. 11. 12, Jo. 12. 1, Me, 11. 11 ete, 
(but Mt. 21. 17, Mc. 11. 1 BY¥ eis ByOavia, L, 19. 29 8*BD* eis 
ByOdayh cat ByOavia): Todyota, Mc. 15, 22 tov Todyoday rémov 
(T'oAyo0a, ACDE al.): Tépoppa, -wv Mt. 10. 15 (as CDLMP), -as 
2 P. 2. 6, cp. inf. 6 (7 Toucppa): Avs6a, gen. Avddns A. 9, 38 
BEHLP, -as #*B*C, -a indecl. 8°A (which is harsh in the con- 


11xx, ’lepove., except in 2, 3, 4 Macc. and Job. See W.-Schm. § 10, 3. 
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nection éyyts otoys A. ty *Idrmy) ; elsewhere the acc. is Avdéa, ibid. 
32, 35 (-av CEHLP), either as neut. plur. or as indecl. (2):} Zéperra 
ace. L. 4. 26 (-wv gen. LXX. Obad. 20): rdv Zapova (’Acoap.) ‘The 
plain’ 7; Decl. III. or (with Aramaic -a) indecl. (2): Zé8opa 
D> (therefore Hellenised), -wv Mt. 10. 15, 11. 24, 17. 29, 2 P. 2. 6; 
-ors Mt. 11. 23 (Mc. 6. 11 Text. Rec, an insertion from Mt.), 
L. 10. 12 (so earlier in Lxx.). On the other hand the following 
e.g. are unaltered and indecl.: ByOAccu, ByOday7, Kadapvaotp, 
Aivév Jo. 3. 23, Zadtu ibid., Zudv; (mountain) 2va, (brook) Kedpdy 
Jo. 18, 1 (rot xexudppov tov K. correctly AS ; other Mss. are corrupt 
with rov Kédpwr, tov Keédpov; Josephus declines tod Kedpsvos). 
’EAoudv, Mount of Olives, as a Greek rendering cannot be indecl.; 
therefore, as we elsewhere have 7d dpos rav éAacdv, we must also read 
dpos (ace.) TS Kadodpevov éAardv (not "EAawv) L. 19. 29, 21. 37: all 
MSS. give a wrong inflection in A. 1. 12 Tod xadovpevov "EXarayvos 
for éAaav : ep. § 33, 1. 

6. On the declension of place-names.—Double declension as in 
class. Greek is seen in Néav woAw A. 16. 11; therefore also read 
“Iepg. wéAee Col. 4. 13. Instances of metaplasmus: Decl. I. fem. 
sing., Decl. II. neut. plur.—Avorpa, acc. -av A. 14. 6, 21, 16. 1, 
but dat. -o1s 14. 8, 16. 2: Ovdrepa ace. Ap. 1. 11 8, -av ABC, gen. 
-ov A. 16. 14, dat. -o1ws Ap. 2. 18 (B -py, § 7, 1), 24 (8° -pp, B -pars), 
ep. Avésa, supra 5. Decl. III. and Decl. I. confused.—Zadrapiv, dat. 
iv A. 13. 5, but -ivy RAEL, cp. (W.-Schm. § 10, 5) gen. Zadrapivys 
in Suid. ’Emipaveos (cod. A), Salamina(m) Latt. ap. Acts ibid. like 
Justin ii. 7. 7, Salaminae insulae xliv. 3. 2, Salaminam (cp. the new 
formations in romance languages, Tarragona, Cartagena, Narbonne). 


7. Gender.—In place-names the fem. is so much the rule that we 
have not only 7% “IepovcaAnp (A. 5. 28 etc.), but even mao ‘Iepocd- 
Avpa Mt. 2. 3 (on A. 16. 12 BiAirmovs, Hrs éorl... woAus, see 
§ 31, 2). The masc. 6 2:Awdm (the spring and the pool) in L. 13. 4, 
Jo. 9. 7, 11 is explained by the interpretation added in Jo. 9. 7 
dreataApevos.” 

8. Of indeclinable appellatives there are only a few: (7dv xopBav 
Mt. 27. 6 B*, correctly rv xopBavav; indecl. in another sense 
Mc. 7. 11, where it is introduced as a Hebr. word): pévva, 76 
(Ap. 2. 17 Tod p.): méoyxa, 73 (L. 2. 41 Tod 7.): (carav gen. for -va 
2C. 12. 7 8° al.; more a proper name than an appellative): cixepa 
acc. L. 1. 15 (indecl. in Lxx.): % ovaé Ap. 9. 12, 11. 14 (like 7 
Oris ete.: also used as a subst. elsewhere, LXx. and 1 C. 9. 16, 
see W.-Gr.). 


§ 11. ADJECTIVES. 


1, Adjectives in -os, -y (-a), -ov and -os, -ov.—(a) Compound adj. 
% apy) (apyos=d-epyds) 1 Tim. 5. 13, Tit. 1. 12 (Epimenides), Ja. 


1 There is a similar fluctuation in Josephus, W.-Schm. ibid. 


? Josephus has 4 Z., sc. 777, B. J. v. 12. 2, vi. 8 5, but péxpe 70d S. ii, 16. 
2, vi. 7. 2. 
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2. 20 BO* (vil. vexpd) ; Att. dpyds yu} Phryn. Lob. 104 f. ‘H adro- 
patn Mc. 4. 28 (not unclass.). “H mapafadaccia Mt. 4. 13 (TH 
mapabadrdcciov D, rapa Oddraccav 8*), but 4 mapdAws L. 6. 17; 
these compounds in -tos admit of both forms. (6) Uncompounded 
adj. ‘H épypos always (Att. -wos and -uy). ‘H éromos Mt. 25. 10 
(A -po), wy 2 0.9% 5,1 P. 1. 5 (Att. -wos and -uy). ‘H aldvies 
is the usual form as it is in Att.; -ia 2 Th. 2. 16 (-ov FG), H. 9. 12, 
often as a v.l. ‘H PeBaia always (Att. -a and -os). ‘H kécpios (Att. 
-ta) 1 Tim, 2.9 x*AD™ al; v.L -iws. ‘H péravs and -ia (as in Att.). 
“H Spows? Ap. 4. 3. “H sous 1 Tim. 2. 8 (-ia Att. and Lxx.). ‘H 
otpdvos L. 2. 13 (v1. otpavod), A, 26. 19 (Att. -ia). In other cases 
the N.T. is in agreement with the ordinary grammar. 


2. To ovyyevjs L. 1. 36 has the fem. 4 ovyyevis for Att. ~%5 
(Clem. Hom. xii, 8: Phryn. Lob. 451; ep. evyevidwy yuvacdv Clem. 
Rom. Epit. ii. 144), whereas strictly this fem. only belonged to words 
in -rns, -rov, and to those in -e’s (BactAis). 

3. Comparison.—The absorption of the category of duality into 
that of plurality (cp. §§ 2, 1, and 13, 5), occasioned also the dis- 
appearance from the vulgar language of one of the two degrees 
of comparison, which in the great majority of cases (cp. inf. 5) was 
the superlative, the functions of which were taken over by the 
comparative! The single instance of a superl, in -raros in the N.T. 
is dxpiBéoraros A, 26. 5 (in literary language, the speech of Paul 
before Agrippa, § 2, 4). The remaining superlatives are in -to7os, 
and are generally employed in intensive [elative] sense, and in some 
cases have quite lost their force: a&dxwwros perexiguus passim? (as 
a true superl., either due to the literary language or corrupt reading 
in1C. 15.9: for which éAaxiordrepos occurs in E. 3. 8, inf. 4): 
HBiora 2 C. 12. 9, 15, A. 18. 3 D (‘gladly,’ ‘very gladly’): kpdnore 
in the dedication L. 1. 1: péyoros permagnus 2 P. 1. 4: wActoros 
Mt. 11. 20, 21. 8, op. § 44, 4: 1 C0. 14. 27 (7d rAcioroy ‘at most’):3 
ws téxuera A. 17. 15 (literary language, a true superl.): troros 
passim: Yyyora D Me. 6. 36 (Joseph. passim: Clem. Cor. i. 5. 1). 
The most frequent superlative which still remains is (uadAov-) 
padiora (Acts, Pauline epp., 2 Peter: still there are no more than 
twelve instances in all). Cp. Synt. § 44, 3. 


1 The usage of the Ep. of Barnabas agrees with that of the N.T. On the 
other hand in Hermas, although his Greek is the unadulterated language of 
ordinary speech, superlatives in -raros and -iaros are quite common with intensive 
[elative] sense, while he also uses the comparative for the superlative proper. 
This (Roman) form of the cow thus held the same position in this respect as 
the Italian of to-day, which does not distinguish between comp, and superl., 
but has preserved the forms in -issimo, etc., in intensive sense. 

2Hermas, Mand. v. 1. § rod édaxlorou dyw6lov ‘ the little bit of wormwood,’ 
in a preceding passage (ibid.) dywOlov puxpdv Mav. A similar use occurs as 
early as Aeschin. iii. 104. 

3 Herm. Sim. viii. 5. 6, 10. 1, ix. 7. 4 7d mAciorov pépos, but viii. 1. 6 7d 
Tetov pL. 

4A popular substitute for waddov, uddora as also for rdelwy and mdeioros is 
supplied by the adjective mepiocés (‘superabundant,’ ‘ample’) together with 
its adverb and comparative. 1d repocdv robrwy Mt. 5. 7=7d wAdov 7. (cp. 

Cc 
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4. Special forms of the comparative.—For comp. of ayaés we 
never have dpevev, BéATwv as an adv. only in 2 Tim. 1. 18 (-iwv 
Herm. Vis. iii. 4. 3, 7. 1); Kpetoowy (-rrwv, § 6, 7) only in Pauline 
epp., Hebrews, and Pet. (‘more excellent’ or ‘mightier,’ ‘of higher 
standing,’ opp. to éAdrrwv H. 7. 7); the vulgar dya6érepos (Herm. 
Mand. viii. 9. 1) is never found in the N.T.1| For comp. of kaxés, 
xelpwv ‘worse’ is frequent; 7d focov is opp. to 70 xpeiooov 1 C. 
ll. 173 jjooov adv. ‘less’ (of degree) 2 C. 12. 15. "EAdoowy 
deterior is the opposite to xpeioowv Jo. 2. 10, H. 7. 7, vide supra: 
or, as in Attic, to peifwv R. 9. 12 O.T. quot.; adv. €Aarrov ‘less’ 
(of number) 1 Tim. 5. 9 (wexpérepos is ‘smaller’ as in Attic). Téxvov 
(Hellenistic, B raxeov) is the constant form, not O4a7rov (Att.) or 
-coov, unless the latter is to be read for dooov in A. 27. 13 (a 
literary word, cp. in Clem. Cor. i. 65. 1 the juxtaposition of the 
cultured phrase ézws Oérrov with conj., and the vulgar eis 73 rdu0v 
with inf.). *Edaxworérepos ‘the lowest of all’ (see 3) is correctly 
formed according to the rules of the common language ; pet(drepos 
3 Jo. 4 shows an obscured sense of the idea of the comp. in 
pe((wv, but is not without analogies in the older language (e.g. duetv6- 
repos).  Aumddrepov Mt. 23. 15=duplo magis (Appian also has 
SirAdrepa rotrwy=SirAdova +. Proem. 10), whereas érAotorepos 
shows the Attic formation of such comparatives. 


5. Adjectival comparative (and superlative) of adverbs.—The 
superl. patos has been retained where the comp. zpérepos in the 
sense of ‘the first of two’ has disappeared, so Jo. 1. 15, 30 mpards 
pov, A. 1. 1 Tov mpdrov Adyov (but mpdrepos =‘ former,’ ‘ hitherto’ 
survives in E. 4. 22 )v aporépay avactpopyy, cp. Herm. Mand. iv. 
3. 1, 3 etc.); the corresponding adv. zpérepov = ‘formerly’ H. 10. 32, 
1 P. 1. 14 7d mpér. (§ 34, 7) in Jo. 6. 62, 9. 8 (ibid. 7. 50, 51 as a 
wrong reading), G. 4. 13, 1 Tim. 1. 13, whereas the first of two actions 
is here also denoted by zp@rov (Mt. 7. 5, 8. 21, L. 14. 28, 31 etc.), 
except in H. 4. 6, 7. 27 (literary style; in 2 C. 1.15 xpérepov should 
apparently be erased with x*). The opposite word %oyaros is like- 
wise also used in comp. sense (Mt. 27. 64); while torepos is superl. 
1 Tim. 4. 1 (a wrong reading in Mt. 21. 31); the adv. torepor is © 


§ 44, note 3), L. 12. 4 mepicobrepty (repicodv AD al.) re = rddov 71; 12. 48 repic- 
obrepov, D mhéov; cp. Mt. 11. 9 = L. 7. 26, Mc. 12. go= L. 20. 47, Clem. Cor. i. 
61. 3. The adv. mepoods = waddov Mt. 27. 23, Mc. 10. 26, 15. 14 (-coorépws 
ENP al.). (In conjunction paddov trepicodrepov [-Eows D] Me. 7. 36, -épws p. 
2C. 7. 13, vide inf., cp. § 44, 5 and pleonasms like ev@éws mapaxphua.) So also 
the Berlin papyri, 326, ii. 9 el & éc wepicod ypdupara xaraXlrw (‘further’), and 
mod. Greek wepioadrepos, adv. -pov ‘more.’ In St. Paul, however, repiccordpus. 
appears occasionally to have a still stronger force = drepBaddbyTws 2 C. 7. 15, 
12. 5, G. 1. 14, cp. A. 26. 11 (wep. waddAov 2 C. 7. 13 (2) = ‘still much more,’ cp. 
sup.), while in other passages of his writings it may be replaced by ma@Adov or 
pddora, as mepioobrepos by wAciwy: Ph. 1. 14, 2C. 1. 12, 1 C. 12. 23 £., 2C. 10. 
8etc. Soalso H. 7. 15 mepicodrepov (= waddov) ére xarddnrov, 2. 1, 13. 19 -pws, 
Herm. Mand. iv. 4. 2, Sim. v. 3. 3. 


1 Kihner, i. 3, 1. 565. dya0draros is also found in Herm. Vis. i. 2. 3 (‘ excel- 
lent’; as a proper superl. in Diod. Sic. xvi. 85); Herm. Sim. viii. 9 has 
qOvrepos, Kiihner, ibid. 555. 
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common (also in superl. sense, as in Mt. 22. 27, L. 20. 32). 
Further exx. of comp. of adverbs: &érepos Mt. 8. 12 ete, (Herm. 
Sim. ix. 7. 5)) eodrepos A. 16. 24, H. 6. 109, katdrepos E. 4. 9 (of 
course also in superl. sense); these adjectives are not found in 
Attic, which however has the corresponding adverbs: dvdrepov 
L. 14. 10, H. 10. 8 (Att. more often -pw),! xarwrépw Mt. 2. 16 
(xdrw perhaps more correctly D), woppwrépw (-pov AB) L. 24. 28, 
éyytrepov R, 13. 11. 


§ 12. NUMERALS. 


1, Avo has gen. dvo, dat. Svaév (plural inflection): similarly Lxx.:? 
dvoty for dvotv is condemned by Phrynichus (Lob. 210). 


2. In compounds of déa with units, at Jeast from thirteen up- 
wards, déxa occupies the first place (this practice is more frequent 
in the later language than in the older: in mod. Gk., except in the 
case of eleven and twelve, it is universal): (Sexadvo [Polyb.] 
A. 19. 7 HLP, 24. 11 same evidence; Sexatécoapes Mt. 1. 17, 
2C. 12. 2, G. 2. 1: Sexarévre Jo. 11. 18, A. 27. 28, G. 1. 18 (8éxa. 
kai wévre Herm. Vis. ii. 2.1 8): Sexaox7d L. 13. 4 (déka Kal 6. 8A 
al.), rz (6. «. 6. ALal.). The ordinals, however, take the reverse 
order: teooaperkaidéxatos A, 27. 27, mevtexasdéexatos L. 3. 1 (Ionic 
and later language: Attic usually rérapros xat déx.). With larger 
numbers there is a similar order of words, with or (usually) without 
«ai: eikooe tpeis 1 CO. 10. 8, rervepdxovra Kal € Jo. 2. 20. 


§ 13. PRONOUNS. 


1. Personal.—The 3rd pers. is represented by atrod: the same 
form is. used for the 3rd pers. possessive. Reflexives: Ist pers. 
sing. éuavtot, 2nd sing. cedvrod (not cavrod), 3rd sing. éavTod (not 
abrot):° plural Ist, 2nd, and 3rd pers. éavrdv (so in Hellenistic Gk., 
not yuav a, ipov a, oPOv a3 on tay atrdv in 1 C. 5. 13 from 
Deut. 17. 7, see § 48, 10). 

2. Demonstratives.—Otros, éxeivos as usually; the intensive ¢ 
(otroo-/) is unknown, but is employed by Luke (in the Acts) and 
Paul (Hebrews) in the adv. vuvi=viv. “O8e is rare and almost con- 
fined to the phrase rade Aéyer: Acts 21. 11, Ap. 2. 1, 8, 12, 18, 


1 Quite plebeian are ér: dvw, ért xdrw for dvdrepov, kardérepov in the apocryphal 
addition to Mt. 20. 28 in D. 

2'W.-Schm. § 9, 11. 

3 Even in the inscriptions of this period the trisyllabic forms, éavrod etc. sup- 
plant the dissyllabic, which in classical times were used alongside of them. In 
the old edd. of the N.T. the latter still appear pretty frequently, but are now 
rightly replaced by éavroi or avrod (see Synt. § 48, 6), so even in R. 14, 14 8’ 
éavroS SAB, A. 20. 30 éricw éavrav RAB. The long a results from the con- 
traction (#0 av7od); in the Hellenistic and Roman period it has occasioned the 
loss of the v in pronunciation, whence the spelling éarof (just as the: in a1, ¢ was 
unpronounced), See Wackernagel in Kuhn’s Zeitschr. xxxiii. (N. F. xiii.), p. 2 ff 
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3. 1, 7, 143 elsewhere rade A. 15. 23 D; ryde L. 10. 39; rHvde 
Ja. 4. 13 (Clem. Cor. ii. 12. 5 #5 is only a conjecture). Cp. Synt. 
§ 49, 1, and inf. 4. 


3. Relatives.—'Os, 7, 6: doris, Arts, 6,76; the latter, however, 
only in the nom. sing. and plur., except that 6,7. also appears as 
acc.: in meaning it becomes confused with és, see Synt. § 50,1. We 
have the stereotyped phrase éws érov in Luke and John (d¢’ érov in D 
L. 13. 25); otherwise there is no instance of these old forms (so we 
never find dooa, drra for ariva), in the same way that the forms tov, 
tov (= Tivos, Tevds), TH, TY (=Tive, Tut) etc. from Tis, Tes have become 
obsolete. “Oovep is only in Mc. 15. 6 s°B8C al. évrep yrovvro (male 
dv wapyt. N*AB*; the right reading in DG év ay yrovvro § 63, 7). 
On the use of ds for a demonstrative pron. see Synt. § 46, 2. 

4, Correlative pronouns.—Ilofos — rovotTos (rodo8e only 2 P. 1. 17 
tovacde, cp. 2)—ofos—dmotos.  Iéc0s— torotros — dc0s. In AlKos 
(G. 6. 11, H. 7. 4)—anAccotros (2 C. 1. 10, H. 2. 3, Ja. 3. 4, 
Ap. 16. 18) —#AtKos (Col. 2. 1, Ja. 3. 5). To these must be added 
wotarés (with similar meaning to votos), Synt. § 50, 6. On the 
correlative adverbs, see § 25. Tovodros and rocovros (TyALKovTos) 
have neut. in -ov and -o (both forms are also found in Att., though 
the first is more frequent): with var. lect. Mt. 18. 5, A. 21. 25 
B text, H. 7. 22: with -ov only H. 12. 1; on the other hand 
tnAtxovro Herm. Vis. iv. 1. 10 (2. 3 with v.1). 


5. With pronouns and pronominal forms it has also happened 
that words indicating duality as distinct from plurality have become 
obsolete (érepos — ris; éxdtepos — éxacros), with the exception of 
dppdtepor (the N.T. form, never dudw) and érepos, which, however, 
already becomes confused with dAAos. Cp. Synt. § 51, 6. 


§ 14. SYSTEM OF CONJUGATION. 


1. The system of the conjugation of the verb is apparently not 
much altered from its earlier state, since nearly all the classical 
forms are found in the N.T., the dual, of course, excepted. The 
voices remain as before: and the tenses are the same, except that in 


ct 


all voices only one future exists: éxw, éw (the fut. cx7jow, which is 
derived from the aorist and related to it in meaning, never occurs); 
pipvyoKopa, pvyacOjocouo. (not pepvycopat fut. perf, of which the 
name ‘Attic future’ is sufficient indication that it was absent from 
the Hellenistic language); éorny, orjropat; éordOnv, orabjoopat, but 
not éo77Ew fut. perf.; Patvopar, pavyicouar, but the form davodpa, 
which in Attic was allied to the present as distinguished from 
gavic. which belonged to épdvyv, no longer appears (1 P. 4. 18 is a 
quotation from Lxx. Prov. 11. 31). This certainly destroys the 
harmonious structure of the system of the tenses, viz. continuous 


1For xexpdfovra: L. 19. 40 the better attested reading is xpdtovew NBL 
Sasha D: xexpdfoua passim in Lxx.). But ep. the aor. éxéxpata A. 24. 21, 


inf. § 
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action in present, past, and future time= pres. impf. and fut. of the 
present (€£w, Tywjrouat pass.): completed action in past and future 
time =aorist and fut. of the aorist (eyo, tinOjoopa): continuity 
of completed action in present, past, and future time =perf., plupf., 
and fut. of the perfect.(éorjéw, BeBAjooua: pass.) Of the moods, 
moreover, the optative is clearly on its way to becoming obsolete, 
being only found in Luke’s writings with any frequency, where its 
presence is due to the influence of the literary language which 
retained it. Of the future opt. there is no trace, and this tense is, 
generally speaking, almost confined to the indic., since the use of the 
fut. infin. is, with few exceptions, limited to the Acts (11. 28, 23. 30, 
24. 15, 27. 10: cp. Synt. § 61, 3), and the fut. part. outside the 
writings of the same author (Gosp. 22. 49, Acts 8. 27, 20. 22, 22. 5, 
24, 17) is of quite rare occurrence (Mt. 27. 41 odour, but caca: x*, 
kat core D Jo. 6. 64[%], 1 C. 15. 37, H. 3. 5, 13. 17, 1 P. 3. 13, 
2 P. 2. 13 with v.1.), cp. Synt. § 61, 4. Finally, the verbal adjective 
has practically disappeared, with the exception of forms like duvarés 
which have become stereotyped as adjectives; the only exx. are 
aaOnrés ‘liable to suffering’ A. 26. 23, and BAnréov L. 5. 38 (8*D 
BédAovew): cp. Herm. Vis. iv. 2. 6 aiperdrepov. 

2. Periphrastic forms.—The perf. and pluperf. indic. are not 
unfrequently represented by a periphrasis (as is also the case in 
Att.), while for the perf. conjunctive (passive) a periphrasis is a 
necessity (as in Att. for the most part); the perf. imperat. is 
expressed periphrastically in L. 12. 35 éorwoav repue(wopévar ; on the 
other hand we have redipwoo Mc. 4. 39. By means of periphrasis 
the place of the fut. perf. may also be supplied (L. 12. 52, Mt. 16. 19, 
18. 18, H. 2. 13); periphrasis has, on the whole, a very wide range in 
the N.T., see Synt. § 62. 


§ 15. AUGMENT AND REDUPLICATION. 


1. The syllabic augment is wanting as a rule in the pluperf. (as 
also in other Hellenistic writings, but not in Att.) ; exceptions are 
chiefly in the passive (W. Schmidt de Josephi elocut. 438): ¢BéBAyro 
L. 16. 20, éreyéyparto A. 17. 23 (iv yeypappévov D), cvvereBevto 
J. 9. 22, mepuedéSero 11. 44 (meprded. D*), erewotOe L. 11. 22 (wéroev 
D), and many others. 

2. The syllabic augment, in places where in Attic it holds an 
exceptional position instead of (or in addition to) the temporal, has 
been ill maintained: dvotpat, dvovpnv (Att. éwv.), d00, doa (eéwrev 
A. 7. 45 only in x*E; ddovv Ev. Petr. 6): in dvotyo, Katdyvupe it 
has indeed survived, but through being misunderstood has intruded 
into the other moods and the fut. (see irreg. verbs, § 24) ; mpoopdpyy 
(-wp- B8P) A. 2. 25 O.T. quot.: édpwv Jo. 6. 2 xT'A al. is no doubt a 
wrong reading for éGeépowv (cp. ibid.). On the reduplication in 
éépaxa, vide inf. 6. 

3, The augment #- instead of é- (less frequent in Att. than in later 
writers) is always used with 0édw (Att. é6¢Aw, 7/0eAov), never with 
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BotAopa: (a word adopted from the literary language: but 7BovAcTo 
Herm. Sim. v. 6. 5); in Svvaya and péAAw there is much variation 
in the mss. between 7Suv., jy-, and éduv., éu- (cp. W.-Schm. § 12, 3). 


4. Loss of the temporal augment.—The addition of the temporal 
augment was not without exceptions even in Attic Gk. in the case 
of an initial diphthong of which the first letter was « or o. The 
N.T. has cffa G. 2. 5 (as in Att.), otkodoud, oixoSou7On xB* Jo. 2. 20, 
oixodépnoev BYD A. 7. 47, érotxoSdpnoev 1 C. 3. 14 (érox. BEC): on 
the other hand gxoddpuqoev Mt. 21. 33 all mss., gxoddunro L. 4. 29 
oikoddpntat D), ep. evexnoev 2 Tim. 1. 5 (-of only D*), xatoxyoev 
ao) Ja. 4. 5 O.T., rapdxyoey H. 11. 9 etc. W. H. App. 161. 
Since the original documents of the time show several instances 
of unaugmented o, and Phrynichus refers to it as a custom of his 
time (Phryn. Rutherford, 244), it may safely be attributed to the 
writers ; besides 6 (for 02) no longer bore much resemblance to 
(which in ordinary pronunciation somewhat inclined to i). Cp. 
W.-Schm. § 12, 5. Ev in older Attic when augmented always 
became 7v, in the later Attic (which also used 7p, «s interchangeably) 
not always ;! in the N.T. ev preponderates, but v- also occurs not 
unfrequently : yipioxero H. 11. 5 acc. to SADE, apoonigavro A. 8. 15 
(-ev- only B), 20. 36 (-ev- B*D), nbydunv R. 9. 3 (edx. DEKL).? For 
unaugmented a: the only ex. is 2 Tim. 1. 16 éraurxvvOy (-y- 8*K ; 
interchange of a1.=é and y ?).—The augment is wanting in the case 
of a single short vowel in éAnAvOev (as in Att.: Attic reduplic.): in 
aveOn for -<iOn A. 16. 26, apeOnoav R. 4. 7 O.T. (e arose from the 
moods instead of «=i: similarly LxXx.): in dgeAov as a particle 
introducing a wish, cp. § 63, 5; other cases appear to be clerical 
errors: Sueppijver(c)ev L. 24. 27 (-7- EHKM al.), dueyetpero Jo. 6. 18 
B al., zpoopdunv A. 2. 25 O.T.,vide supra 2, dvopAa0n L. 13. 13 (-w- 
nE al.) ete. 

5. Temporal augment » or «.—In general the N.T. agrees with 
Attic ; thus it has épyd(opat, ypyatouny A. 18. 3 8*AB*DE, npyaodunv 
Mt. 25. 16 s*B*DL, 26. 10 8*B*D, Mc. 14. 6 8*B*D, L. 19. 16 
s*AB*DE* al., H. 11. 33 #*D* (see also R. 7. 8, 15. 18, 2 C. 7. 11, 
12. 12; B* reads ei- only in R. 15. 18, ss: in all these four passages, 
DE never) as in Attic, and in the Berlin Egyptian Records 530. 15 
cuvnpydcavro (but perf. -e-, augm. and redupl. being distinguished, 
see 6). 

6. Reduplication.—Initial 5 loses its peculiarity in fepavri- 
pévos H. 10. 22 8*ACD*P for épp.: reptpepaypévos Ap. 19. 13 only 
8* (crepipepavriopy. 8°), cp. peptpevor Mt. 9. 36 D*. (Similar forms 
in Ionian and late writers, W.-Schm. § 12, 8: Kiihner, 13 ii. 23). 
On p for pp, vide supra § 3, 10. prvyoredw, peuvyorrerpévn (on the 
model of péuvnpot) L. 1. 27, 2. 5 only as a v.l. (Clem. Hom. xiii. 16: 


1In the later Atticism this is purely phonetic, as is shown by the fact that 
this ev was also introduced as the augment for av: evéyoa from avédvw. The 
same ev appears in inscriptions of the Roman period ; but in the N.T. the only 
example is D ediave A. 12. 24. 


2W.-Schm. § 12, 5 6. 
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Kihner, ibid. 24). eipyacpa: (from FeFépy.) as in Att. (augm. », see 
5) Jo. 3. 21, 1 P. 4. 3. Similarly we have éépaxa beside édpwv: in 
this case, however, the spelling édpaxe is very widely spread both in 
Att. and in the N.T. (1 C. 9. 1 -o- sB*D°EFGP, -o- AB? al.: 
Jo. 1. 18 -o- BFEFGHKX, -w- sABSCLM al. etc.). eiAxwpévos is read 
by nearly all mss. in L. 16. 20 (as if from éAxcw). 


7. Augment and reduplication in compound verbs and verbs 
derived from compounds.—Where the simple verb (with initial 
vowel) has been forgotten, the augment precedes the prepos. (so usu. 
in Att., but always in N.T.): xaGevSu, éxddevdov ; xabifw, éxdbura, 
exabeCounv, éxabhunvi; yudrerpevos. In addition to these N.T. has 
aia (=adinus) Aprev Mc. 1. 34, 11. 16 (attested also in Att., but 
hardly correctly, as an alternative for adic, 7pier), and dvoiyu, yvorga 
side by side with dvéwéa, jvéwEa, with inf. dvewyPjvac L. 3. 21 
(dvorx@. only in D): impf. only (8:)jvorye L. 24. 32, perf. act. in 
nearly all cases dvewya Jo. 1. 52 (jvewydra 8), 1 C. 16. 9, 2 C. 6. 11. 
See irreg. verbs, § 24. Thus whereas in this instance the double 
augm. appears as against the Att. usage, dvéyouoe has only the single 
augm.: averyounv A. 18. 4 (qv. DELP), dvetyerGe 2 C. 11. 1 (ibid. 4, 
but BD* dvex.), cp. Moeris’s dictum jvérxero ’Arrixoi, dv. “EhAnves ; 
elsewhere, too, in the N.T. there is no instance of doubly augmented 
forms of this kind. 

Verbs derived from compounds (rapoctvOera) are in general 
treated like compound verbs in Attic Gk., if the first component 
part is a prepos.: the same is always the rule in N T., except in the 
case of apodytevev: erpopyntetocapev Mt. 7. 22 8B*CLZ, zpoed. 
B’EGM al., 11. 13 érpodyjreveay SB*CDG, mpoed. B**EFG al., (with 
similar division of Mss.) 15. 7, Mc. 7. 6, L. 1. 67, A. 19. 6 (8 always 
érp. except in Jd. 14 mpoerpopytevoev: B* éxpod., B* expoed., all 
others zpoed.).2 So also Suaxova makes diyxdvouy (from didxovos : 
does &¢ form part of the word’), but in Att. «uaxovovy (we even 
have mepircetw, repteooevov in E Acts 16. 5, a form proscribed by 
Phrynichus). Verbs formed from compounds of <#, when the adverb 
is followed by a short vowel, have a tendency in the late language 
to augment this vowel: edayyeAiCopas, edyyyeArCopnv (so always) : 
ebaperto, ednpertyxévat H. 11. 5 SDEP (cdap. AKL).2 Verbs com- 
pounded of two prepositions tend to a double augmentation: 
dmexaréorn (darox. B) Me. 8. 25, darexaterté6n (drrox. DK) Mt. 12. 13: 
similarly Mc. 3. 5 (dox. D), L. 6. 10 (parallel forms occur in 
inscriptions and the papyri) ; but in H. 12. 4 dvrexaréoryre is hardly 
attested. 


W-Exdupvoay Mt. 13. 15 O.T., A. 28. 27 O.T., explains itself. Kayyiw from 
xar(a)utw: the verb is proscribed by Phryn. Lob. 339. 

2 This verb is treated at length in Kévros xpirixal kal ypaym. maparnpyoers (1895), 
p. 70 ff: see also W. Schmidt, Joseph. eloc. 442. Iappyoidgoua: émrapp. does 
not come under this head (ray not apd is imbedded in it). 

3 Hermas, Vis. iii. 1. 9 evaperrnkérav §, ednp. as: etnpéornoay Sim. viii. 


3. 5. 
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§16. VERBS IN -2. TENSE FORMATION. 


1. Verbs with pure stem.—®opém keeps a short vowel in the 
formation of the tenses (Att. -y-), epopécapev, popéropev 1 C. 15. 49 
(popéoat Herm. Sim. ix. 16. 3, but perf. wedopyxdres ibid. 1);1 
inversely (ém:)roéw makes érerd@noa 1 P .2. 2 (LXX.; in old and 
Attic Gk. -<oa preponderates). Cp. éppénv from stem fe Mt. 5. 21 
LM al., 27 KL al., 31 NLM al., and so elsewhere interchangeably 
with épp7Onv (cp. LXX. and other late writings), but the short 
vowel is limited in N.T. and other writings to the indic.: where 
there is no augment the form is always fyGels etc. Ievav makes 
mevdow, éretvaca (no doubt with a, not a) L. 6. 25 etc. (so also 
LXx.); but Siar, duxjow. With o we have Acdovopévn H. 10. 23 
xD*P, but AcAovp. as in Att. in Jo. 13. 10 (op- only E): KéxAerpae 
always (L. 11. 7 etc.), as against Att. -ewar (-pyac): exAcloOnv as 
Att.: cp. irreg. verbs (avvups, xepdvvyn, o¢ Co. 

2. Verbs with mute stem.—Of verbs in -(w the following have a 
guttural character : vuord{a, évioragav Mt. 25. 8 (Hellen.: Att. -aca): 
waitw, fut. éumaiéw, avr. pass. éveraixOyv Mc. 10. 34, Mt. 2.16 ete. 
(Doric and Hellen.: éraua etc. Att.); the following is dental: 
codrifo, carrion, éodArwa (1 C. 15. 52, Mt. 6. 2 al.), Hellenistic 
for -(y)éa; the following fluctuate: dprd{w, -dow, Fjpraca, -doOnv 
(=Att.), but -éynv Hellenist. 2 C. 12. 2, 4, ep. dpra£ (Att.), éprayy 
(old and Att.), dpraypés (4prdé£o Homeric fut.): ornpi{w, -iow, 0a 
L. 9. 51 BCL al. (~£48AD al.), 22. 32 (-é D al.), Ap. 3. 1 ACP 
(-€- 8B), 2 Th. 3. 3 B, A. 15. 32 CE, elsewhere -& (and éorijprypae, 
ornptypos), which was the old inflection: cp. orjpryé. “Appdtw 
(jppoodunv), opatw (éopaéa) are unrepresented in present and 
imperfect. 

3. Verbs with liquid stem.—Verbs in -aiva, -afpw take only -ava, 
-ipa in the Ist aor. act., without regard to the preceding sound: 
thus é£jpava (p precedes) as in Att., but also éAcdxava (exépdava),* 
éBdorava, éonpava for Att. -yva: éempavar from -daivw L. 1. 79, 
dvadavavres (male -pavévres AB*CE al.) A. 21. 3, avy Ap. 18. 23:* 
eexdOapa 1 C. 5. 7, 2 Tim. 2. 21 (éd@apa is also sporadically 
found in 4th century Attic). “Apa: (contracted from defpar) agrees 
with Att. Perf. pass. é£npaypévos Mc. 11. 20 (Att. -acpas, though 
-appat is also attested), meuscappévos Tit. 1. 15 (Att. -cp-), ep. peuapap- 
pevos Herm. Vis, iii. 11. 2 8 (-acp-as), caryoyuppéevos Mand. xii. 5. 2. 


§17. VERBS IN -0. NEW FORMATION OF A PRESENT 
TENSE. 


A new present tense is formed out of the perf. (instances of which 
are forthcoming also at an earlier period: yeywvéw from yéywva) : 
yenyopetv (Phryn. 118) from éypiyopa (the latter never in N.T.: 


1 The e in @opéw is never found elsewhere except in the aorist and future active. 


21C. 9. 21 8ABal., but 8°7DEKL xepdjow the regular form elsewhere, ep. 
Irreg. Verbs, § 24. 
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ypny. LXX., never in good writers, N.T. with aor. éypyydpyca) : 
orfxo ‘stand’ from éoryxa (used along with the latter word), 
Me. 11. 25 ornxere (-nre; orpte &), 3. 31 oTHKOvTes BO* (vl, ordvtes, 
éornkores, meee 1 C. 16. 13 (imperat. orjxere), G. 5. 1 (id.), 
Ph. 4. 1 (id.), 1 Th. 3. 8 (id.), the only additional forms elsewhere 
are oryxe. R, 14. 4, and oryxere indic. Ph. 1. 27: thus it is almost 
confined to Pauline writings, and is mainly found in the imperat. 
(for which éorrare is the old form, éorjxere is unexampled). The 
word (mod. Gk. créxw: orjxw, Epigr. Kaibel, 970) is thoroughly 
plebeian. Other exx. of new present forms are: dpdidtw for -evvupu 
(Hellenist., also Lxx.) L. 12. 27, dududter B, -éfe. DL (the latter 
form, elsewhere unattested, is cited by Cramer, An. Ox. 2. 338, 
as xowvdy, and -dfw as Swpixdv), -€vvvot NA etc. as all MSS. read in 
Mt. 6. 30:—éviiddonw ‘put on’ Me. 15. 17 RBC (D évévéiuox.) for 
évodw: évdudioxouat ‘put on oneself’ L. 8. 27 8*A (D -dvdi-) al. 
{v.L aor.), 16. 19 (LXx., Herm. Sim. ix. 13. 5) :—xpéBo (Hellenist., 
see Phryn. Lob. 317: formed from the Hellenist. aor. éxpiBny, like 
éypadynv from ypadw: see § 19, 2), L. 1. 24 repexpuBev impf., not 
2nd aor.: elsewhere no instances of pres. or impf. in N.T., Ev. 
Petr. 16 éxpuBdpueba :—(amo)krév(v)w for -Krefvw, with extremely un- 
certain spelling: Mt. 10. 28 -xrevvdvtwy (-evdvtwv E al., -exvdvtwv B): 
Me. 12. 5 -xrevvovres, FG al. -évovres, B -evvivres, 8° -evvivres, MS 
-aivovtes: L. 12. 4 -evvdvrwv, -evdvrov DG al., -aw- M, -ev- B: 
2 C. 3. 6 -evve, ACDE al. ever, B -eiven: Ap. 6. 11 -évverOo, BP 
-eiver Our: 13. 10 -évet, -ever BCP, -eivea 8; here Lachm. writes -afver 
(as he does in 2 C. 3. 6), Tischend. -eve?.1 The ordinary -eivw has 
most support in Mt. 23. 37 (-evy- CGK, -ev-), L. 13. 34 (-evv- AK 
al.). For the spelling with -vv- or -v- see on xvv(v)w :-—virrw (appar- 
ently not earlier than Hellenistic Gk., from vito, évpa) for vigw — 
xiv(vjo for yéw (Hellenist., mod. Gk.: cp. céxvpar, éxdnv with 
érAvOnv from wAvvw) everywhere except in Mt. 9. 17 éxxeirau 
(probably in an interpolation, cp. D); in Ap. 16. 1 we should write 
éxxéare aor. with B instead of -éere.2 The best mss. write the word 
with vy: A. 9. 22 8B*C, 21. 31 8*AB*D, 22. 20 8AB*, Mt. 26. 28 
ABCD al. similarly 23. 35, Mc. 14. 24, L. 11. 50, 22. 20; in other 
writings, however (Lob. Phryn. 726), xévw is the only recognised 
form, and this also has analogy in its favour. Cp. further in the 
table of verbs, § 24, BAacrav, yapifey, drrdver Oar (under dpa). 


§ 18. VERBS IN -29<. ON THE FORMATION OF THE FUTURE. 


1. The so-called Attic future of verbs in -éw, -é{w etc. disappears, 
as the name itself implies, from the Hellenistic language, and accord- 
ingly from the N.T.; therefore -écw, -dow, not -6 -eis, -@ -gs in N.T. 


1In Acts 3. 1 for dvéBawor A has dvalBevvov, C dveBevvor, in L. 10. 31 A xarai- 
Bevvev, The spelling -craivw has, however, little probability in view of the con- 
sistent forms of the fut. -ev@ and aor. -ewa; with -évw one might compare pévw. 
(dmoxrévvw also occurs occasionally in Lxx., W.-Schm. § 15 note. ) 

2Herm. Vis. v. 5 cvyxyivvou 8; in Sim. viii. 2. 7 rapaxéew of as should 
perhaps be emended zrapaxéat. 
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Greek are correct (whilst the LXx. still has forms in -@ -gs). So in 
particular Kad Kadéow, TEAG TeAéow (dwdAvpL, droAérw, droAcdpar, 
§ 24). On the other hand, verbs in -ifw to a great extent form their 
fut., as in Att., with -14, particularly (W. H. ii. App., p. 163) in the 
3rd pers. plur. act., where the following syllable also begins with a 
ao: éAmovow L. 1. 48, adsodow 19. 44 etc. (only in Col. 4. 9 
yvopicovrw x°BEGP, -vodow 8*ACD* al., whereas ibid. 7 all Mss. have 
yvopice, cp. E. 6. 21, Jo. 17. 26). In the Lxx. the formation in 
-@ prevails, and this is accordingly found in O.T. quotations, 
mapopyto R, 10, 19, perorxed A. 7. 43. Additional exx.: Mt. 25. 32 
ddopioe N*LA, -cef #ABD al. (-otov 13. 49 all mss.): Bamrioe 
always: Ja. 4.8 éyyel (ices A): éudavicw, Ocpicw, xafiow are 
constant: SvaxaOapiet Mt. 3. 12, item (L. 3. 17) H. 9. 14 (xaé.): 
Koper Oe 1 P. 5. 4, xopuetras Col. 3. 25 8*ACD* (-icerot s°BD* al.), 
E. 6. 8 »°D° al. (-ioeras 8*ABD* al.), xopotpevor 2 P. 2. 13 (v1 
aSixovpevor) : ornpitw, -iow or -i€w, § 16, 2: dwried Ap. 22. 5 xB, -iver 
AP: yxapioeras R. 8. 32: ypovie? H. 10. 37 O.T. x°AD® al., -forer 8*D* 
(0d a) Xpovion LXX.%): xwpicw. Since in O.T. quotations the -.@ 
of the Lxx. has not been corrupted by scribes into -icw, it appears 
that in original passages of the N.T. the reading -icw should in 
general be preferred. 


2, Future without the characteristic form of the future tense.— 
Tliouas agrees with the Att. form: for éSouac N.T. has ¢dyopat, 
L. 14. 15, 17. 8, Jo. 2. 17 O.T., Ja. 5. 2, Ap. 17. 16 (LXx. has 
Zonet passim: pdyouot, epayov correspond to mlouos, ériov: 
Phryn, 327, dy. BdpBapov). In place of the fut. xéw the Lxx. and 
N.T. have xe, xec@s etc.; exxeetre Deut. 12. 16, 24 (Clem. Cor. 
ii. 7. 5 waOetrae for weiceras from récy, cp. Kafedotpar). 


3. Whereas in Att. many active verbs form a future middle, in 
N.T. the active form is in most cases employed throughout. 
’Axotcouos occurs in the Acts (exc. in 28. 26 O.T. quot. -ere) and 
R. 10. 14 a wrong reading of s*DE al. for -cwow 8°B; but dxotow, 
Jo. 5. 25 (-ovrae AD al.), 28 (item), 10. 16 al. (where there is 
diversity of reading -ow is preferable, since -couas has not been 
corrupted in the Acts). ‘Apaprjow Mt. 18. 21 (Herm. Mand. iv. 
l. 1, 2): dmavriow Mc. 14. 13: dpraow Jo. 10. 28 (8DLX 08 py 
Gprdon): Brapo Acts 28. 26 O.T.: yeddow L. 6. 21: (ywooopar as 
ordinarily): 8g Mt. 23. 34 al.:! (ér0iw, dayouat, see 2): thew 
Jo. 5. 25 SBDL (-ovra: A al.), 6. 51 SDL (-eras BC al.), 57 ABC? 
(erat TA al., G C*D), with diversity of reading ibid. 58 and so 
passim, Gjrowae all Mss. in Jo. 11. 25, R. 8. 13, Gjow (1 Th. 5. 10, 
see § 65, 2) 2 Tim. 2. 11 (cuvGjoomev; -wueyv CLP is only a cor- 
ruption): both forms also occur in Att.: (droOavotpua. as usual) : 
Oavpacovras Ap. 17. 8 8B, correctly for N.T. Oavpac@jcovra: AP 
(from Oavpdfouor=-o, ep. 13. 3): KAatow L. 6. 25, Jo. 16. 20, Ap. 
18. 9 (wrongly -ovras xA, though so read in Herm. Vis. iii. 3. 2): 


VEriopxjow Mt. 5. 33 is also the Att. form: xaremopxynoduevos Demosth. 54. 
40 is passive. 
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kpéfo L. 19. 40 NBL, xexpéfovras AR al. as in Att. and LXX., 
Kkpdovras D: (Aj(u)Pouat, dpopar as usual); watto Me, 10. 34: 
mecodpot, Tiowas as usual): peiow Jo. 7. 38: omrovidow 2 P. 1. 15 
-df@ 8): cwavricw (ep. dravr.: no Attic instance of fut, from ovr- 
avrd) L, 22. 10, A. 20. 22: (réfopas, pevgouar, yaphrouat as usual),? 


§ 19. VERBS IN -0. FIRST AND SECOND AORIST. 


1, 1st aorist act. in-ca instead of 2nd aorist.—("Hta) beside #yayov 
is seen in érdfas 2 P. 2. 5, éruowdéat L. 13. 34, ovvagavres A. 14, 27 D 
(found at the least in dialects, Lxx., and late writers): jpépryca side 
by side with jjpaprov R. 5. 14, 16, Mt. 18. 15, Herm. Mand. iv. 3. 6, 
vi. 2. 7 etc. (Empedocl., Lxx., Lob. Phryn. 732): @Btwoa 1 P. 4. 2 
(the better Att. form is ¢Biwv), &you often takes the place of 
the last word (Ionic and late, not Att.) A. 26. 5 ete: Bdéorqca 
Mt. 13. 26, H. 9. 4, causative Ja. 5. 18 as in LXx. Gen. 1. 11 
(Empedocl., late writers), never ¢8Aacrov: %8voa intrans. for éuv 
Me. 1. 32 BD (vu » A etc.), L. 4. 40 Stoavros D, Séivarros a few MSS., 
Sdvovros most MSS.: ekpaga, as in late writers, almost always (dvéxpoyov 
L, 23. 18 8BL, Herm. Vis. iii. 8. 9) except A. 24. 21 éxéxpaga nABC 
as LXX.: @enpo (late) A. 6. 2 (kareA.), L. 5. 11 D (id.), Me. 12. 19 8 
katadein for -A(e)iry, elsewhere éArmov.2 The assimilation to the 
fut. is everywhere well marked.—A new 2nd aor. dvé@adov is formed 
from dvafdAdw Ph. 4. 10 (LXxX.), apparently in causative sense 
(dveOdrere 76 trep éuotd ppovelv), unless tod should be read with FG ; 
ep. §§ 24: 71, 2. 

2. 2nd aorist passive for 2nd aorist active —Edinv for épuv, prev 
(cupdreicat) L. 8. 6 ff., expuy Mt. 24. 32=Me. 13. 20 (like éppinv; 
late). So also rapewediqoay for -vray is read by B in Jd. 4. 

3. Ist and 2nd aorist (and future) passive-—In the passive voice 
the substitution of the 2nd aor. for the 1st is a very favourite idiom. 
hyyednv L. 8. 20 dz. (LXX., and as early as Att.): avolyqy Me. 7. 35 
(-otx6. A al.), A. 12. 10 (-x8yj EHLP), Ap. 11. 19 (-xOn B), 15. 5 side 
by side with -y@nv (Att. tad Ist aor.): fut. -yjoowas Mt. 7. 7, 
L. 11. 10 8AC al., dvofyerotr BD (as also B in Mt. loc. cit.), but 
~xOjoopot L. 11. 9 f. (A)(D)EF al.: apmdynv 2 C. 12. 2, 4 (late) for 
Att. jpmdcOnv (so Ap. 12. 5 ACP, but -ayy 8, -4xm B), with fut. 
-yioopat 1 Th. 4. 17: ékéqv (Hom., Ionic, late writers) Ap. 8. 7, 
1 C. 3. 15 (2 P. 3. 10), elsewhere, as in Att., we have the Ist aor. and 
the fut. formed from it: épéBnv Mt. 5. 14, etc. In these new 2nd 
aorist forms there was a preference for the medial letters as the 
final sound of the stem, even though as in the last instance (xpv¢-) 
the stem strictly had another termination (-(0yyv Att., -byv poet.) : 
cp. pres. cptSw § 17: kareviyny Acts 2. 37: Sterdyqv G. 3. 19, bmeréynv 
R. 8. 20, 10. 3 al., tpooerdéyy Herm. Mand. iv. 1. 10 (this writer also 


1 Xapfooua is also to be regarded as Att. fut. of the aorist, as compared with 
xatpjow fut. of the present. 

2 Herm. Sim. viii. 3. 5 has xarédeev along with -vrev. Clem. Cor. ii. 5 
KaraAelWavras, 10 -Aelpeoper. 
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has wpiyy for -y@n, from dptcow Sim. ix. 6. 7), trorayjoopas 
1 0. 15. 28, H. 12. 9 (Barn. 19. 7), but L. 17. 9 f. dara evra as in 
Attic. Wyo makes Wyjoeras Mt. 24. 12 (-yjoeras K ; late writers 
even say yvyw, Lob. on Soph. Ajax, p. 373%: cp. éxpdByv — xpiBw). 
New lst aorists (for what in Attic is expressed by a different verb) 
are éréxOnv L. 2. 11, Mt. 2. 2 (Att. éyevounv) : drexrévOnv passim (Att. 
déOavov). A substitute for 2nd aor. is éxA‘@nv (poet.), the regular 
form (also cAcOjoopuat) for Att. éxAivyy. 


4. On the intermixture of terminations of the lst and 2nd aor. 
act. and mid. see § 21, 1. 


§ 20. VERBS IN 0. AORIST AND FUTURE OF DEPONENT 
VERBS. 


1, Aorist passive for aorist middle.—’Eyevqenv (Hellenist., Phryn. 
108, LXX.) in addition to éyevéunv: Mt. 6. 10, 9. 29, 15. 28, 26. 42 
imperat. yevnOy7w, in O.T. quot. éyeviOn 21. 42; elsewhere only 
11. 23 -vOncav 8BCD, 28. 4 8BC*DL; Me. and Jo. (including Epp. 
and Apoc.) never have this form except in O.T. quotations, so also 
L. Gosp., but 10. 13 (=Mt. 11. 23) -v46ycav RBDLE, 18. 23 -vjOn 
8BL: in Acts the only instance is 4. 4 all Mss. -v746y, but D also 
has it in 7. 13, 20. 3, 16; it is frequent, however, in the epistles of 
Paul and Peter, and in Hebrews. Cp. the perfect yeyévyya: (found 
in Att.) in addition to yéyova, ’Armexp(@nv (Hellenist., Phryn. 108) is 
universal, Luke alone uses the Attic form daexpivdpyy as well, 3. 16 
(23. 9, L correctly -vero), A. 3. 12 (D is different), and always in the 
indic.; otherwise the latter form is only found with var. lect.: 
Mt. 27. 12 (D correctly -ero), Mc. 14. 61 (-i0) D; -vero?), Jo. 5. 17, 
19, 12. 23. The corresponding fut. is droxpiOjcoua. So also 
broxpivopat ‘dissemble,’ trexpiOnv, cvverexpiOncay G. 2. 13 (Herm. 
Sim. ix. 19. 3, as Polyb.), Svaxpivouar ‘doubt,’ StexpiOnv. ’Ame- 
AoynOnv L. 21. 14, -nodynv 12. 11, but Clem. Alex. ii, 35 f. Dd. 
(quotation) -70jre (Att. dreAoynodunv, but the other aor. too is . 
very old). Again, é¢ye(poyo: only makes jyépeqv (found in Att.), 
never Hypopnv: dvaravopa, (¢r)avaraqropa L. 10. 6 XB* (-atoetas 
rell.), Ap. 14. 13 SAC (ibid. 6. 11 -avoovra. or -wvras all Mss., 
and so elsewhere; but Herm. Vis. i. 3. 3 x, iii, 9. 1 3 érdny, 
and xararayjoerat Pap. Londin. p. 113, line 916; éxavoa, éxdyv 
corresponds to éravoa, éxdnv). To verbs. expressive of emotion, 
which also in Att. take a passive aorist, belong dyaA\Guau (found 
along with -0, § 24), Ayaddd0nv (-cOnv BL) Jo. 5. 35 (but 8. 56 
-aodpqy, and so elsewhere): (Oavudfouar, late form) eavpdcOnv 
Ap. 13. 3 A (-adpacey SBP, -avparrwby C), -cOjcouas 17. 8, ep. 
§ 18, 3 (the act. -é¢@ occurs in Ap. 17. 7 and regularly elsewhere ; 
<OavpdoOnv in pass, sense 2 Th. 1. 10): OapPeicOa Me. 1. 27 
apPyOnrav (-Byoav D), OapBnbévres A. 3. 11 D, ep. impf. Me. 10. 
24, 32, but OapBav A. 9. 6 D as in Hom. ete.—Aredéfaro A. 17. 2 
NAB (-€x9n DE), 18. 19 8AB (-€x9) EHLP) is a wrong reading for 
SteAéyero ; the Attic dueAéxOqv stands in Mc. 9. 34. ’ApveioOae and 
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am- have only the aor. mid. (Att. more often aor. pass.; a corrupt 
active form drapvjca: occurs in Herm. Sim. i. 5). 


2. The future passive (i.e. strictly the aoristic fut., see § 14, 1) is 
found with other verbs similar to those mentioned : (evdpavOrjcopac 
only B for pres. Ap. 11. 16) kowpyPqoopar 1 C. 15. 51, perapedndjoopa. 
H. 7. 21 O.T. quot., pavicopar (pavotuae 1 P. 4. 18 O.T. quot.), 
oBnOyrona. H. 13.6 O.T. On the other hand: yevyoopat, Suv~ropat, 
émpedqoopa 1 Tim. 3. 5: mopedoopuas (L. 11. 5 ete.). 


§ 21. VERBS IN -0. TERMINATIONS. 


1. As early as Attic Greek there is not wanting an intermediate 
form between the 1st and 2nd aor. act. mid., with the terminations 
of the Ist aor. but without its o: «ira beside eirov, yveyxa beside 
jveyxov. The Hellenistic language had a tendency to extend this 
type to numerous aorists which in classical Greek had the termin- 
ations of the 2nd aor. throughout: <iAa, -dyyy, «dpa, -dunv ete. 
(Kihner 1.3 ii. 104). Still this process, by means of which the 
second aorist was eventually quite superseded, is in the N.T. far 
from complete. Etra (W. H. App. 164) keeps a unchanged in the 
forms with 7 (as also in Att.): imate, -drw, -érwoay; also fairly 
often before wu: dreméueba 2 C. 4, 2, mpoeirapev 1 Th. 4. 6 (-o- AKL 
al.) ; edras Mt. bis, L. semel, Mc. 12. 32 with v.L -es 8*DEF al., 
Jo. 4. 17 -es 8B*; -av has preponderant evidence; rarely «ira as 
in A. 26. 15; imperat. eiré and ctrov (for accent, Lob. Phr. 348) 
interchangeably ; the part <izas is rare (A. 22. 29 -év HLP), eiraca 
hardly occurs (in Jo. 11. 28 all mss. have eirotoa in the first place, 
BC* have -aca. in the second ; -aca Herm. Vis. iii. 2. 3 8, iv. 3. 7 8*); 
on the other hand ecimévros ete., cimeiv. "Hveyxa has a except in 
the infin. (only 1 P. 2. 5 has dvevéyxas, always -civ in Joseph., 
W. Schm. de Joseph. elocut. 457) ; imp. Mt. 8. 4 mpooéveyxe (-ov BC), 
map- Mc. 14. 36, L. 22. 42 (male vv. Il. -a. L. al. -etv AQ al.). 
Other verbs never have inf. in -o: nor part. -as, nor yet imperat. 
2 sing. in -ov; on the other hand these forms occur: Baday A. 16. 
37 BD, 21. 27 N*A (é-), Me. 14. 46 8B (ér-), (e€eBadrav Me. 12. 8 B, 
cp. Mt. 13. 48 D, 21. 39 D, Ap. 18. 19 ©); eSav Mt. 13. 17 SB, 
L. 10. 24 8BO al., Mc. 6. 33 D ete.: ciSapnev Mt. 25. 37 B*I, Mc. 2. 
12 CD, 9. 38 DN: eiSare L. 7. 22 A, Jo. 6. 26 C: cia Ap. 17. 3 A, 
6 8A; in these instances -ov has far the most support from the Mss. 
It is otherwise with ¢dov, -Aka: efAato 2 Th. 3. 10 (-ero K), Herm. 
Sim. v. 6. 6: dvefAare A. 2. 23, -aro 7. 21 (-ero P), -av 10. 39 (-ov 
HLP): éfefAaro 7. 10 (-ero H), 12. 11 (-ero P), -dunv 23, 27 (-opyv 
HLP), but -é00a 7. 34 O.T. quot. Eipa has only slender attesta- 
tion: ebpdpevos H. 9. 12 (-6- D*), -av L. 8. 35 B*, Mt. 22. 10 D, 
A. 5. 10 AE, 13. 6 A: -avev L, 23. 2 B*L al. Again there is 
preponderant evidence for tera, -av, -are (G. 5. 4): imp. -ate 
L. 23. 30 (-ere 8*ABD al.), Ap. 6. 16 (-ere SBC). *"HAda Ap. 10. 9 A 
(-ov 8BCP), -avev A. 27. 5 8A, 28. 16 A. 21. 8 B, Mt. 25. 39 D: 
-av is often interchanged with -ov: but the imp. éA@are, éAGdrw is 
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attested by the mass of the mss. All other instances are quite 
isolated : dzé@avay Mt. 8. 32 8°, L. 20. 31 B*, Jo. 8 53 D*: eAaBay, 
-apev, -ate JO. 1. 12 and 1 Jo. 2 27 B*, L. 5. 5 A: émav 1 C. 10. 
4 D* ete. 

2. The (mod. Gk.) extension of the terminations -a, -as etc. to 
the imperfect is rare, and in no case unanimously attested. E7yav 
Me. 8. 7 8BDA, A. 28. 2 SAB, 8. 108, Ap. 9. 8A (9 -ov omn.), 
L. 4. 40 D, Jo. 15. 22, 24 D* (rell. -ov or -ocav): -apev 2 Jo. 5 8A: 
Aeyov Jo. 11. 56 8D, 9. ro, 11. 368%, A. 28. 6 B. According to 
Buresch, Rh. Mus. 46, 224, these forms should not be recognised in 
the N.T., since the Mss. supporting them are quite thrown into the 
shade by the enormous mass of those which support -ov, -es etc. 


3. The (aoristic) termination -av for -acr in the 3rd pers. plur. 
perf. (Alexandrian according to Sext. Emp. adv. gramm. 213) is not 
frequent either in the LXxX. or in the N.T., and in the latter is 
nowhere unanimously attested, so that its originality is subject to 
the same doubt with the last exx. (Buresch, p. 205 ff.). The 
instances are; édpaxav L. 9. 36 BC?LX, Col. 2. 1 x*ABCD*P: 
terypynxay BDL Jo. 17. 6: éyvwxav ABCD al., ibid. 7 (érjpyoay — 
éyvev 8): dmértadxay RAB A. 16. 36: eiveAjAvOavy BP Ja. 5. 4: 
yéyovay R. 16. 7 8AB, Ap. 21. 6 8°A (-a 8*BP, Buresch) : wér(r)wxav 
18. 3 AC: etpnxay 19. 3 8AP, 


4, The termination -cav for -v in the 3rd pers. plur. in Hellenistic 
and N.T. Greek is constant in the imper. (also in the pass. and mid. 
as wporevédc Ouray Ja. 5. 14); in the impf. (Hellenist., Kn. ii.3 55) 
it is found in éoAwtcay R. 3. 13 O.T. quot.: also etxoray Jo. 15. 
22, 24 8B al. (e?xav D*, eZyov AD? which makes a very serious 
ambiguity), wapeAdBooay 2 Th. 3.6 8*AD* (-ere BFG, -ov 8°D°"Eal., 
somewhat ambiguous). The forms are apparently authentic, since 
they were hardly current with the scribes, except in contract verbs, 
where these forms are also found in mod. Gk.; cp. eOopvBotocay D 
A. 17. 5 (xarocxovrav? D 2. 46; D.also has YynAadjoacay, vpowav 
in 17. 27, see 5; Herm. Sim. vi. 2. 7 eicrafotcay, ix. 9. 5 oxotcar). 
Cp. Buresch, 195 ff. 


5. The termination -es for -as (in perf. and 1st aor.)! is not only 
quite unclassical, but is also only slenderly attested in the N.T.: 
Ap. 2. 3 xexoriaxes AC, 4 ddfjxes 8C: éAjAvOes A. 21. 22 B, edpaxes 
Jo. 8. 57 B*, édwxes 17. 7 AB, 8 B, etAndes Ap. 11. 17 C ete. 
(W.-Schm. § 13, 16; Buresch, 219 ff.; eiwOes Papyr. of Hyperides 
¢. Philipp. col. 4. 20). 

6. The rare optative has 3rd sing. of the Ist aor. in a: (also Clem. 
Cor. i. 33, 1 ééras), not the better Att. -ee; and a corresponding 3rd 
plur. in av: moujoasey L. 6. 11 BL (-evev 8A, -ecav Att. EKM al. 
D has quite a different reading): A. 17. 27 ypdradijoeay B al, 
-wev SE, -crcav and ibid. etpowrav D, which may be correct (cp. 


? Apollonius, Synt. i. 10, p. 37: 37, p. 71, attests elpqxes, 2ypayes, ypayérw for 
at ae as forms about which grammarians were in conflict. "Agere B* 
. 23, 23. 
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LXX. aivécaucav Gen. 49. 8, €X\Gorcav Deut. 33. 16, W.-Schm. § 13, 
14, note 14), since the scribes of D and of its ancestors certainly did 
not find the optative in the living language. 


7. The plupf. of course keeps «: (not «) in the plur.: reroujxeay 
Me. 15. 7 ete. 


8. The 2nd pers. sing. of the pres. and fut. pass. and mid. 
regularly ends (as also in the older Attic) in -y; the later Attic « 
(ne and e: interchangeable, § 3, 5) is found only in the word BovAa, 
borrowed by Luke from the literary language (L. 22. 42 -An FGR al.; 
cp. Herm. Sim. ix. 11. 9 BovAy, v. 5. 5 apparently BovdAe), = bédeus 
of the popular language. Along with -y, the termination -ca, esp. 
frequent in contract verbs in -aw, corresponding to the forms -pa., 
-rat as in the perf, is a new formation of the popular language 
which coincides with the primitive ending, and in mod. Greek has 
affected verbs of all classes! ’Odvvaéoa: L. 16. 25: kavxaoa 1 C. 4. 7, 
R. 2. 17, 23, 11. 18: also ddyera, rieras L. 17. 8. (Herm. Vis. ii. 
4. 1 wiavaoo: Sim. i. 3 xpaoa [Vis. iii. 6. 7 the same form, but 
corrupt], ix. 2. 6 érumaoa.) These should be regarded as the 
regular forms in the N.T., since oduvg, déyy, rf are not represented.? 


§ 22, CONTRACT VERBS. 


1. Verbs in -é0.—Znv takes y as in Att., but revav, dupav take oa 
for 7 as in other Hellenist. writings (cp. érefvaca,§ 16,1). (From (jv 
1 sing. impf. éfnv R. 7. 9 B for éfwv.5) From ypouar we have xpiras 
in 1 Tim. 1. 8 8D al., xpyonroe AP, otherwise there is no apposite 
example; xpdo6o. is Hellenistic, cp. Clem. Cor. ii. 6. 5 A, § 21, 7, 
W.-Schm. § 13, 24.—Confusion of -dw and -éw: ypdrovw Mt. 15. 23 
sABCD, Me. 4. 10 8C, Jo. 4. 31 C (no MS. in 4. go [9.15 X], 12. 21), 
A. 16. 39 A; no other form of this vb. with ov:—éveBp:podvto 
Me. 14. 5 8C*, -povpevos Jo. 11. 38 SAU :—xomcotow Mt. 6. 28 B:— 
vixoovte Ap. 2. 17 AC, 2.7 A (-ovte B), 15. 2 C:—kareyédouv L. 8, 
53 D*KX etc. Cp. mod. Gk; W.-Schm. § 13, 26.—On -dou, 
2 pers. sing. pass., see § 21, 7. 

2. Verbs in -é.—Uncontracted contrary to the rule is édéero 
L. 8. 38 (-ciro 8*BO?LX, -ee?ro AP formed out of -cero with correction 
e written over it), cp. Clem. Hom. iii. 63, xaréppee Apoc. Petr. 26, 
Phryn. 220.—Confusion of -éw and -dw: éAedvTos R. 9. 16 (-odvros 
BK), édedre Jd. 22 8BC%, 23 xAB (there is much variety of reading 
in this verse); but R. 9. 18 éAeed SA?BD'L al., éAcg only in D*(E)FG 
(otherwise no exx. of such forms from éAed: both forms found in 


1Cp. Lob. Phryn. 360. 

21t is otherwise with verbs in -éw: L. 23. 40 ¢087 ov, Herm. Vis. iii. 1. 9 
dum, but 10. 7 aerioat, i.e. alretoa: S for alreis as. From verbs in -6w, dmege- 
vodoat (sic) LXx. 3 Kgs. 14. 6, diaBeBarofoar Clem. Hom. xvi. 6. xapteicar, from 
xapioduar, occurs as early as 3rd cent. B.c. on an Egyptian papyrus. Grenfell- 
Hunt, Greek Papyri, series ii. (1897), p. 29. 

3"Rtnv also occurs in Demosth. 24. 7 nearly all mss., Eur. Alc. 295 v.1., Phryn. 
Lob. 457. Cp. ov, Herm. Mand. iv. 1. 9; Kiihner, Gr. 1.3 ii. 436. 
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LXx.:1 the tenses have y, though édw has ééow):—éAAdya Philem. 
18, - 8°D°"EKL, -a@rar R. 5. 13 only 8* (and éAAoyaro A); the 
Hellenistic vb. elsewhere employs -eiv.? 

3. Verbs in -éo.—Infin. -oty (= dev) for -odv : karacxnvoiv Mt. 13. 32 
B*D, Me. 4. 32 B*: drodexarotv H. 7.5 BD*: dipoty 1 P. 2. 15 9: 
but wAnpoty all uncials in L. 9. 31, and it is the constant form in 
LXxX., so that the termination -otv is hardly established for the 
N.T. Cp. W.-Schm. § 13, 25: Hatzidakis Kinl. in d. neugr. Gramm. 
193.—The conjunctive is regular in edodérar 1 C. 16. 2 (-dwOy 
s°ACI al.): on the other hand it takes the indic. form in G. 4. 17 
(nrotte, 1 C. 4. 6 PrvowioGe (just as the sing. of the conj. act. is 
identical with the indic., and in vbs. in -éw the whole conjunctive). 


§ 23. VERBS IN -MI. 


1. The conjugation in -y, which from the beginning of the Greek 
language gradually gives way to the other conjugation in -w, and 
which has eventually entirely disappeared in modern Greek, in 
spite of many signs of decay is not yet obsolete in the N.T. In 
vbs. in -vyps (and in dAAvpe), which in Attic and other early writers 
have already a very strong rival in the forms in -(v)éw, the older 
method of formation has not yet disappeared in the N.T., and is 
especially the prevalent form (as in Att.) in the passive: Mt. 8. 25 
drrodhipeba, 9. 17 drdAAvTas, etc. Active forms: defxvupe 1 C. 12. 3r 
(never -vw in this form), dexviers Jo. 2. 18 (never -vs), Sefkvuciv 
Mt. 4. 8 (8 -vde), Jo. 5. 20 (-vder D, but ibid. D -vvow for deféer), 
cp. duprevvvew § 24; but droddAdver Jo. 12. 25 (v.L -ére:), duvder 
Mt. 23. 20 ff (from this verb there is no certain form in -w), 
opviovow H. 6. 16. Imperf. only in -w form: é(évvves Jo. 21. 8, 
(ir)eotpdvyvvov Mt, 21. 8 (vl. éotpworav), Mc. 11. 8 D, L. 19. 36. 
Imperat. ddAAve R. 14. 15, duvdere Ja. 5. 12, oBevvure 1 Th. 5. ro. 
Infin. cuview Mt, 26.74, Mc. 14. 71 (dvar BEHL al.), decxviery 16, 21 
(-tvat B). Partic. droAAdwy Ap. 9. 11, Setxvdovros 22. 8 (-dvros 8): 
but irofwvvivres A. 27, 17, droderxvivra 2 Th. 2. 4 (-vovra AF G). 


2. In verbs in -éva., -évar, -dvae there are similar transitions to the 
w conjugation. Zuvicryws R. 16. 1, cvvioryor 3. 5, 5. 8, 2 C. 10.8 are 
a few certain relics of the active of these forms in -évac (undoubtedly 
from the literary language); elsewhere this verb takes the form 
of iordvev (Hellenist.), for which ioraév (more often than -évew in 
LXxX.) is a frequent v.l., occasionally also the plebeian ordvew 
(dmoxatagraves A. 1. 6 D, 17. 15 Karacrévovres D*, Mc. 9. 12 
aroxatacraves 8*D, -ructdve. B*), Thus: cvvorévew 2 0. 3. 1, FG 
-dvat, BD* -v: 4. 2 cunorévres 8CD*FG, -Gvres DEKL, -dvovres 
ABP, a similar division of the Mss. in 6. 4 (-Gvres is also read by 
x): 1. 13. 2 pebiordvev ACKL, -dvar SBDEFG (this is the only 
instance where a px form is strongly supported as a v.1.) : peOurrdéver 


1W.-Schm. § 13, 26, note 26. 
* On this confusion of -dw and -éw see Hatzidakis, Hinl. in d. neugr. Gr. 128. 
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Herm. Vis. i. 3. 4. TliarAdv stands for miprAdvas in A. 14. 17 
éparu(w) AG (LXX.). The passive remains unaffected by this change 
(cp. 1): mepsioraco 2 Tim. 2. 16, Tit. 3. 9, xaOloraras H. 5. 1 ete, 
([€#]ripmpacba A. 28. 6, Tisch. -doOa), kpemarar Mt. 22. 40, Kpeps- 
pevos A. 28, 4, G. 3. 13 O.T. quot.: so also Stvapar, éricrapar as 
usual, except that Svvoya, -duea, -duevos are read by B or B* in 
Mt. 19. 12, 26. 53, Me. 10. 39, A. 4. 20, 27. 15 (also in the papyri), 
cp. éfexpguero L. 19. 48 8B: and Stvy stands for Sivaca: in 
Me. 9, 22 f. 8 (or 8°) BD al., 1. 40 B, L. 16. 2 sBDP (v.l. -#o7), 
Ap. 2. 2, but -acae is read by all mss. in Mt. 5. 36, L. 5. 12, 6. 42, 
Jo. 13. 36 (Phryn. 359: still Suvy or -¢ is already found in Attic 
poets). Cp. W.-Schm. § 14, 17; both forms are found in Hermas, 
e.g. duvy Vis. ii. 1. 3, iii, 10. 8, -avas iii. 8. 5 —On éorny vide infra 4. 

3, Téonpr, 8(8wp.—The pres. indic. as in Att.; 7eOs, ie. rie, occurs 
in L. 8. 16 D; wapadiSws is also found L. 22. 4; 686 only occurs in 
Ap. 3. 9 AC? (-ous BP, déoxa s). But in the impf. the forms éri6a, 
édidou are already found in Att. and so in N.T.; 3rd plur. éréGovy 
A. 3. 2, 4. 35 (cp. for Attic, Bekk. Anecd. i. 90), also 8.17 according 
to D*EHLP (-ecav sAD%, -ovay B, -ecav ©), Me. 6. 56 ADN al. (-eoav 
BLA): éidouv A. 4. 33, 27. 1, Me. 15. 23, but A. 16. 4 -ovay (-ovv 
HLP), Jo. 19. 3 8B; the forms in -ovy are to be preferred. Imperat. 
ria, diSov as in Att. But diSwpe in the passive goes over to the 
conjugation, the analogy between the two forms being very close: 
SuediSero A. 4. 35 (-oTro B8P), wapeSidero 1 C. 11. 23 (-oro BLP), and 
so 2nd aor. mid. dwédero H. 12. 16 AC, cp. Mt. 21. 33 s*B*CL, Me. 
12. 1 SAB*CKL, L. 20. 9 8*AB*CL; but dmréSorGe A. 5. 8 all Mss.— 
For pres. conj. see 4. 


4, Qnd aorist active and middle.—’Eornv is found as an alternative 
for éordOny, see 6; TiOnus, SiSwus employ the 2nd aor. only in the 
mid., while éOyjxapev, -are, -av, Odxapev® etc. are the aor. act. forms 
in use (only L. 1. 2 has a 2nd aor. act. rapédocay, literary language 
in the preface). From other verbs ¢Byv, éyvwv may be added. The 
indic. is regular (for the mid. cp. 3). The conj. to édwxa (and 
diSwp.) éyvwv shows great fluctuation (2 sing. d@s Mt. 5. 25): in the 
3rd sing., which through the loss of the « in pronunciation had 
become identical with the lst sing., beside 69 (860) and yv@ we also 
have the forms So0é (8:607), yvot or day (identical with.the optat.). 
This last form, however, is almost confined to the Pauline Epistles, 
where the scribes often met with the optat., which was not cur- 
rent in their own day, and therefore introduced it occasionally 
for the conj. (vide infra): E. 1. 17 dé most mss. (6p B), 3. 16 
déy only DEK al., 2 Tim. 2. 25 Sdéy 8*ACD*P (Jo. 15. 16 dap 


1 Aléw Tisch., others &58, cp. dmodidodv for -6v A Ap. 22. 2 (wapadléwy & Mt. 
26. 46, D Me. 14. 42, J. 18. 2, 21. 20). In Hermas 7:06 occurs Vis. i. 1. 3, 
ii. 1. 2; Clem. Cor. i. 23 dodido?, Examples from the papyri in W. Schmidt, 
Gtg. Gel. Anz. 1894, 45. 

2No inference for an aor. ¢6woa can be drawn from tva... ddan Jo. 17. 2 
NAC al. (v.1. -cw, -cet, 54 etc.): nor yet from Me. 6. 37 dyopdowper .,. Sdbownev 
(NBD, v.1. -couev and dduev), see § 65, 2. 

YD 
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EGH al.; drodoty D* 1 Th. 5.15). It is more difficult to decide 
between 69, yv@ and do!, yvot (the latter like (jAoz) : still yv@ has the 
greater attestation (Jo. 7. 51, 11. 57 [yvot D*], 14. 31, A. 22. 
24: whereas yvot has equal or greater authority in its favour in 
Me. 5. 43, 9. 30, L. 19. 15); also (do)d all mss. in Mt. 18. 30, 
the same form or dy all mss. in E. 1. 17, 3. 16, 2 Tim. 2. 25, 
Jo. 15, 16 (8 décec), cp. 13. 29 (807 D).—The optat. dy is Hellenistic 
(Phryn. 345 f., Moeris)! and in Paul. Epp. R. 15. 5 etc.—Imperat. 
dvdorn@ and dvdora A, 12. 7, E. 5. 14 O.T. quot. (-77w, -y7e are con- 
stant), dvéfa Ap. 4. 1 (-7& A), perdBa Mt. 17. 20 along with 
peta ne Jo. 7. 3, katéBnOe. Mt. 27. 40 etc., rporavaBnds L. 14. 10; 
this verb also has -Bara, -Bare Mt. 24. 17, 27. 42, Ap. 11. 12 (-yre B) 
like tipa, -are.? 

5. Perfect active.—Of the perfects formed after a partial analogy 
to verbs in -u, éo7nxa limits these shorter forms to the infin. “Eordvas 
L. 13. 25, A. 12. 14,1 C. 10. 12 (no other form: also usu. in the LXx.), 
and partic. érrds (in most cases: érrnxws is also found), fem. érraca 
1 C. 7. 26, 2 P. 3. 5, neut. éords Mt. 24. 15 (v.L -ds), Ap. 14. 1 
(B -as), but éoryxds ( -s) 5.6. But the indic. remains éorjxopev 
ete. (cp. éddxapev). On orjxw see § 17. From ré6vyxa we have inf. 
teOvavar A. 14.19 DEHLP; re6vyxds always. O78a, -as, -c, -apey ete. 
(Ionic and Hellenist.); only in A. 26. 4 (speech of Paul before 
Agrippa) icacw (literary language); iore H. 12. 17 (unless it be 
imperat.) ; plupf. 78ecv, -es etc.; moods as in Att.: «80, iore Ja. 1. 109, 
E. 2. 5 (v.l. éore) ; infin. eidevas, part. cidds. 


6. Remaining tenses of the ordinary verbs in -p1.—Iordvw in 
transitive sense has fut. orjow, aor. éornoa, perf. éordxa (differ- 
entiated from -yxa; first found in Hyperides) A. 8.11. Intransitive 
are iorapat, fut. orjoopas and ocraPycopat, aor. éornv and éordOnv; 
both forms in the simple vb. are identical in meaning, as in Ionic and 
Hellenist. (in Att. éoréOnv, oraOjo. have a passive sense). Com- 
pounds of iorapu, e.g. dvOicrapar, dv-, dd-, di-, eav-, é&-, éf- ete. take 
-nv, ~}ropot in aor. and fut. in intransitive senses ; on the other hand 
the following also take aor. in -Oyv in passive senses: xa0icrapag 
(R. 5. 19), amoxad. (Mt. 12. 13, Me. 3. 5 -crn O, Me. 8. 25 -ory 
sBCLA, L. 6. 10 -orn »*, H. 13. 19), ped. (L. 16. 4).4 The perf. 
éoryxa has present meaning; but in Jo. 8. 44 od« (XxB*DLX al.) 
eornxev (§ 4, 3) it has true perfect sense ‘has stood,’ a new formation 
related to éornv (?).—From ¢npi, except for -pi, -of, 26n (which is 
at once impf. and aor., as in Att.), no forms are represented in N.T. 


1 This -gnv is found in other Hellenistic writings in all optatives in -olnv: 
Philodem. Bhet. ed. Sudhaus, ii, 52, 144, 169, 285, evaropygy, mousy, duoroysn, 
ppovyn. 

? Attic poets also have dvdora, xardBa, but other forms with 7; LXxx. only 
has -ora side by side with -ory@.. 

3 There is not sufficient ground for attributing a passive sense to the simple 
verb cradjva: in passages like L. 21. 36 (D ibid. orfoera). 

‘But also without passive sense éreordOnv D L. 4. 39, 10. 40, Clem. Cor. i. 
12. 43 dvreordOnv Herm. Mand. xii. 2. 3, wapeor. Sim, viii, 4. 1. 
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—Tnus has, as generally in the Hellenist. language, perf. act. ré6e:Kxa 
i 0. 11. 34: Att. -yxa), perf. mid. réOe.o1 (cvv7.) Jo. 9. 22 (pass. in 
]Y TeOerweévos Jo. 19. 41 8B for é7é6y;1 in the parallel passage L. 23. 
53 }v ke(pevos according to the Att. usage, which is adhered to else- 
where in N.T, in the substitution of xeiOas for teOio- Bas), 

7. “Inpt.—Only found in composition with dv-, dd-, (map-), xaé-, 
ovv-, and in the case of d¢-, cvv-inms (the only compounds in use in 
the popular language) with the alternative form in -éw : in -lere, eras 
the two conjugations coincide. "Adinus (so Jo. 14. 27), -inou 
(Mt. 3. 15), -vévae (Mc. 2. 7 ete.); on the other hand -topev (so 
x‘ABCDE) in L. 11. 4 (Mt. 6. 12 D al., but x*B d¢rjxapev); 2nd 
sing. pres. ddeis (i.e. des, -iis, ep. § 6, 5, note 2), though in this case 
there appears in Att. also -res (and Bes); impf. yduev Me. 1. 34, 
11. 16; in the passive there is fluctuation between -/evra:, -iovras, 
-éwvrae (vide infra). Cp. in Hermas ddinow Mand. x. 3. 3, -levras 
Vis. ii. 2. 4, -fovcwy iii. 7.1. In the case of cvvins there is only one 
undisputed instance of the conjugation in -w: A. 7. 25 cuvévar: 
elsewhere Mt. 13. 19 ovvevtos, DF -tovros: L. 24. 45 cunévar, B* 
ovveivat ; also cvviw, except in quotations, is never without var. lect.: 
Mt. 13. 13 cuviovcr (language influenced by O.T.: -.wowv B** cp. D), 
2.C. 10. 12 cvviovew (-vadow °B, -icacw »*), R. 3. 11 ovviwy O.T. 
quot. (Barn. 12. 10 cuviwy, but 4. 6, 10. 12 -vévae: Herm. Mand. 
iv. 2.1, x. 1. 3 cvvia, iv. 2. 2 cuvie, x. 1. 6 cvviovow, Sim. ix. 12. 1 
ovvie; in the Lxx. the forms from ddiw and cvviw are more estab- 
lished and fairly frequent, W.-Schm. § 14, 16). *Avingu, dvsévtes 
E. 6.9; KaOcguevos A. 10. 11, 11. 5—Tenses: N.T. has ddjjxay ete. 
like €@nxav (4 supra), the perf. -eixa never occurs, while cuvijxate 
Mt. 13. 51, ddijxapev cal AxodAovOjxapev (BOD, al. -foapev) Mc. 10. 28 
may indeed give the impression of being perfects, but are still to be 
taken as aorists (cp. Mt. 19. 27, L. 18. 28, and with ovvjxare Aristoph. 
Ach. 101 €uvixa’ 6 Aéye). The Doric (and Ionic) perf. was éwxa, 
pass. éwuar, and the latter also appears in N.T.: the form dpéwvrat 
is to be preferred in Jo. 20. 23 (wrong variants -tevrau, -(e)iovras: 8* 
adeOjoerat), 1 Jo. 2. 12, L. 7. 47f, 5. 20, 23 (also in Mt. 9. 2, 5 
against -‘ovra. D Is Ds*], -devrat 8[5 8°]B, Mc. 2. 5 [-devrae B], 9 
[-ce 8B]). On dvébyv, dbeOnv see § 15, 4. 

8. Eip(.—The transition to the inflection of a deponent vb. (seen 
in éoovas: in mod. Gk. universally carried out) appears in juny Ist 
pers. (differentiated from #v 3rd pers. Lob. Phryn. 152), from which 
ypcOa is also formed Mt. 23. 30, A. 27. 37, E. 2. 38B; in G. 4. 3 
#vev in the first instance (all Mss.) with yueba (8D*FG) following ; 
elsewhere #juev.The 2nd sing. impf. 40a only occurs in Mt. 26. 69, 
Me. 14. 67 (Euseb. quotes the verse with 7s), elsewhere it is js (the ter- 
mination -o6a occurs nowhere else) as in Hellenistic Gk. (Phryn. 149). 
The imperat. has beside éorw, érrwoav the vulgar form 7Tw Ja. 5. 12, 
1 C. 16. 22 (Herm. Vis. iii, 3. 4, Clem. Cor. i. 48. 5), cp. W.-Schm. 
§14, 1. "Ev: (ie. strictly &verr, évi=év: ep. mépa=mdpeote) occurs 


1 Herm. Sim. ix. 15. 4 has redeuévor in pass. sense, similarly seprreGeruéva, 
‘Clem. Cor. i. 20. 4. 
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in 1 C. 6. 5, G. 3. 28, Col. 3, 11, Ja. 1. 17, already in the sense of 
éoriv ‘there is,’ which together with cioé has been supplanted by this 
word, now written ¢éva., in modern Greek. W. Schmidt, Atticism. 
iii, 121. 


9. Ety.—In the popular language the verb occurs neither in its 
simple form nor in composition, épxoza: taking its place, § 24; the 
compounds only are employed by L. and Hebr. (from the literary 
language) and not always correctly. Eicfaow H. 9. 6 for Att. 
civépxovtat (ciciacwy is fut. in Att.): «iow B Acts 9. 6 (-cAde): 
ciovévat 3. 3, 20. 7, 4 D, 27. 43: partic. L. 8 4 (-cAPdvros D), 
Acts 13. 42, in aoristic sense 21. 17 in the 8 text, so aoristic cioje 
21. 18, 26, -eoav 17. 10, 15. (Clem. Cor. i, 24. 3 dmewoe ‘departs’ 
[Att. ‘will depart’), ep. 54. 2: Clem. Hom. ii. 1, iii. 63, (ér)eowy 
=-ehduv.) 

10. *Hyot, xetpor.—KdOnpat, ndOn A. 23. 3 (cp. Sdvy, supra 3; so 
already in Hyperides for -yoo.), imperat. «a@ov (already in late 
Att.) Ja. 2. 3, Mt. 22. 44 etc, and O.T. for -yc0. Imperf. 
always éxaOjynv § 15, 7; fut. KaPjooua Mt. 19, 28 (-icerGe CD* 
al.), L. 22. 30 RAB al. Op. § 24.—Ketou is regular: also used as 
perf. pass. of 7/Oyus as in Att., supra 6. 


§ 24. TABLE OF NOTEWORTHY VERBS. 
(The prefixing of * indicates that the paradigm embraces several stems.) 


*Ayaddtav active L. 1. 47 (Ap. 19. 7, prob. more correctly -wueéa B;. 
1P. 1. 8 -dre only BC*); elsewhere deponent with aor. mid. and pass., § 20. 
The verb is absent from profane Greek (which has dyd\\ouat instead). 

"Ayyédrav, yyéAnv constant, § 19, 3. 

"Aye, aor. Hyayov and rarely fiéa, § 19, 1; perf. act. unattested. 

(Ayvivat) only in composition carayv. (as in Att.), pres. impf. unattested : 
aor. caréatav (Att.) Jo. 19. 32 £., but the use of the augm. is incorrectly extended 
(§ 15, 2) to the fut. caredéee Mt. 12. 20, O.T., and aor. conj. pass. careayaow 
Jo. 19. 31. : 

* Alpetv, aor. efAov and -Aa, § 21,1: fut. édd (late writers, Lxx.) L. 12. 18, 
2 Th. 2. 8 (v.1. dvadoz, vide inf.), Ap. 22. 19 (but alpyooua Ph. 1. 22). 

"Axovew, fut. dcovow and Attic -coua, § 18, 3. 

"AdnPav for ddretv (Phryn. p 151): only pres. attested (aor. #Aeoa in LXx.: 
no other form of the aor. is likely to have existed). Cp. vijGev. 

“Ade Sat, with compounds dv-, ¢é,- é@-, almost confined to Acts: (Jo. 4. 14, 
21. 7 D), Ist aor. 7Aduny (Lxx.) A. 14. 10 (Jo. 21. 7 D): 2nd aor. épardpuevos 19. 
16 (also 3. 8 éfaddu. is better than -\\- of the mss.): both forms occur in Att. 

‘Apapravev, fut. duaprjcw, § 18, 3: Ist aor. qudpryca along with 2nd 
aor. fuaprov, § 19, 1. 

"Apdiatay, -cétewv, -evyivar: see § 17. 

*Avadotv=dvaricxev (both Att., -ofy also in Lxx., W.-Schm. § 15): dvado? 
2 Th. 2. 8 &* Origen (v.1. dvaddoe, dvehe?). Tenses regular: L. 9. 54, G. 5. 15. 

(Avrav): fut. dravricw, cuv-, § 18, 3. 

*AmeadeioOar deponent A, 4. 17, 21 for Att. dere» (1 P. 2. 23); 
Stametheto Oar as depon. is also Att. 


“Apratev: fut. -dow, § 18, 3: 2nd aor. pass. -ynv (and Ist aor. -cOyv? as in 
Att.), § 19, 3. 
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Aifay, aifavev, both forms Att., but in transit. sense ‘increase,’ whereas 
‘grow’ is -oua. N.T. has -dyw trans. only in 1 C. 3. 6 £.,20C. 9. 10 (Herm. 
Vis. iii. 4. 1 adgw, i. 1. 6 avéjcas). Elsewhere -dyw (and attw: only E. 2. 21, 
Col. 2. 19) is used=Att. -oum A. 6. 7 al.: along with -dvouo Mt. 13. 32 
(x°D -jon), Me. 4. 8 v.1, Epp. Paul. passim, 1 P. 2. 2, 

Batvew: aor. éByv, dvdBa, -Bare, § 23, 4. 


Bapetvy : BeBapnyévos old (BeB. ndev Plat. Sympos. 2038) Mt. 26. 43, 
L. 9, 32 (Mc. 14. 40 var. lect. BeB., xaraBeB., KaraBapovpevor, xaraBapuvd- 
Hevot. Baptvw is the ordinary Att. word, but in N.T. besides this passage it 
only occurs as a v.1. in L. 21. 34 DH, 2 C. 5. 4 D*¥FG). Elsewhere in the 
pass.: 2C. 1. 8, 5. 4, 1 Tim. 5. 16, L. 21. 34. Also the compounds émPapeiv, 
karaZ. in St. Paul (karag. Herm. Sim. ix. 28. 6, Bapoiyra Clem. Hom. xi. 16). 
W. Schmidt, Atticism. iii. 187, 

Bacatvew : aor. -ava,§ 16, 3. 

[Biotv]: Sidoa 1 P. 4. 2, for Att. -var (the only form in which this verb 
occurs: elsewhere {fv, cp. inf.). 

Bracravew: pres. conj. -vn Mc. 4. 27 RAC? al., but BC*DLA Bdacrg from 
Pracréy, as Herm. Sim. iv. 1 BAacravra (W.-Schm. § 15): a new Ist aor. -noa 
occurs, § 19, 1. 

BNérew, ‘ to look,’ aor. {@dewa (Acts 3. 4) as in Att.: mepeBrewduny Mc. 3. 5, 
etc. With the meaning ‘to see’ (for épay, vide inf.) only in pres. and impf., 
except Acts 28, 26 Bddyere O.T. quot., see § 18, 3. (IlpoBAdpacOa = mpoidecdar 
H. 11. 40, see § 55, 1.) 

BovrAcoOar, § 15, 3: § 21, 7. 

Toapetv: also used of the wife (for Att. -e?e@a) Mc. 10. 12 (-n07 v.1.), 1 Tim. 
5. 11, 14 etc.; elsewhere for the wife N.T. uses -ifec@a: (but aor. -70ny 
1 C. 7. 39 =éynuduyy Att.), for which yaploxovra: is read Mc. 12. 25 E al., 
L. 20. 34 NBL (éxyaulor. E al., éxyault. A al., yauodvra: D), 35 B (yaulf. 8D al., 
exyauifvA al). The act. yaulfer (éxy.) ‘to give to wife’: Mt. 24. 38 (yau. 8D, 
rell. éxy.), 1 C. 7. 38.—Aor. act. éydunoa Mt. 5. 32 al., Herm. Mand. iv. 4 (so 
-40nv, vide supra), for which the Att. form occurs as a v.1., yjuas Mt. 22. 35 
NBL, L. 14. 20 (&aBov D), 1 C. 7. 28 yauhons ... yjun (D*FG yapq). 

Tedayv, fut. -dow, § 18, 3. 

TiverOar (never ylyv. as in Att.), aor. éyerdunv and -v7Onv, § 20. 

Tivéokeww (never ylyv. as in Att.), 2nd aor. conj. yvol and yv@, § 23, 4. 

Tpnyopety, § 17; cp. éyelpev. 

Actor an, éddero, § 22, 2. 

Avaxovety, dunxdvour, § 15, 6. 

Av8dvat, see § 23, 3 and 4. 

Aupav, -ds, § 22,1; divjow, § 16, 1. 

Avoxeww, fut. -éw, § 18, 3. 

Aivac Sat pres., § 23,2; augm. #- or é-, § 15,3; fut. duvjooum, § 20, 2; aor. 
HduvAOnv (and AduvdcOnv Mt. 17. 16 B, Mc. 7. 24 8B, Epic and Ionic). 

Avev intrans. ‘to set’ E. 4. 26 (Homeric: Att. dvoua), for which divw 
(Xenoph. and others) occurs in L. 4. 40 (Séoavros D): aor. edu, educa, § 19, 1 
(€ddnoav, § 19, 2); évdvvorvres ‘creeping in’ 2 Tim. 3. 6 (cp. Barn. 4, 10). 
*Evdvew trans. ‘to put on’ pres. only in Mc. 15. 17 AN, correct reading 
-6.dvoKew, see § 17: so mid. évddtcxerOu, see ibid.: but tenses as in Att. -éduca, 
-duny etc.: similarly éxddca: (pres. and impf. unattested). 


*Eyelpew ‘raise up,’ ‘awake’: intrans. éyepe (not -a: aor. mid.), sc. oeaurby 
Mc. 5. 41 etc. (Eurip. Iph. Aul. 624); intrans. -oua ‘rise’ (dieyelpouar ‘awake 
intrans.), aor. #yépOnv, § 20; perf. éyiyepra: ‘has been raised’ 1 C. 15. 4 (late 
writers; Att. éyp#yopa ‘I am awake’ has become ypyyopd, § 17). 

ETA - of8a, § 23,5: fut. efdjow H. 8. 11 O.T. quot. (Ionic and late = Att. 
eloopat). 

Etrretv, elpna etc. see déyeuw. 
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"Edeav — eXeetv, § 22, 2. 

“Ende, aor. eiAxtoa as in Att., fut. édxtow Jo. 12. 32 (Att. dé). 

“Edkotyv : ciAxwuévos, § 15, 6. 

"EpyaterOar: ypyatsunv, ypyacduny, etpyacuat, § 15, 5 and 6. 

*"Epxer@ar. In Att. for ‘to come’ épxouat is used only in the indic., conj. 
tw, inf. (évar etc., impf. qa, Fev: ‘will come’=elu. When elu fell out of use 
(§ 23, 9), épxouac was employed throughout: épywua, npxdunv ete., fut. 
éXedoouat (Epic and Ionic: Phryn. 37). Aor. #\ov and perf. é\jdvda as in Att. 


*"He@lav and tobew (-Gew as early as Hom., Doric and late writers). The 
former predominates (as also in Lxx.), so without var. lect. Mt. 9. 11, 
11. 18f., 12. 1 ete., R. 14. 2f., 6, 20 etc. ; but éoOnre L. 22. 30 BD*T, ecOwv 
Me. 1. 6 RBL*A, 12. 4o B, L. 7. 33 BD, 34 D, 10. 7 BD (elsewhere even Mc. 
and L. have éc@iew in all the mss.). Fut. ddyoua from aor. éparyov, § 18, 2: 
2nd sing. -ecat, § 21, 7. Pf. BéBpwxa (from the obsolete PiBpdcxw) Jo. 6. 13, 
aor. pass. Bpw67 L. 22.10D. (The pres. in the popular language was tpwya, so 
always in 8. John, elsewhere only Mt. 24. 38; see also Herm. Sim. v. 3. 7, 
Barn. 7. 8, 10. 2, 3.) 

"Exew, fut. only iw, § 14,1; similarly dvéyecOa: has only dvéfouac: impf. 
and aor. dvevy., dvecx., § 15, 7. 

Ziv, fut. crow and -oua, § 18, 3: aor. &noa A. 26. 5, Herm. Sim. viii. 9. 1, 
for which in Att. ¢Biw» was introduced as a supplementary form (cp. sup. 
Brody): perf. unattested. (Impf. 1st sing. éfyv, -wy, § 22, 1.) 

Zovvivar, perf. pass. and mid. repefwopevos (Att. without co) L.12. 35 al. 

Hxev: 3rd. plur. fjxaow Me. 8. 3 RADN (al. jxovow, B eisiv), ep. Clem. 
Cor. i. 12. 2. The transition of this verb of perfect meaning to the inflection 
of the perfect tense is found also in Lxx. and other late writings, W.-Schm. 
§ 13,2: Kihner I. ii.? 488 : W. Schmidt, Jos. elocut. 470. 


‘Hocotoba, 2 C. 12. 13 8*BD* hoodbnre (Ionic écoodcGa), with v.l. qrrjOnre 
(the Attic form [literary lang.] as in 2 P. 2. 19 f£. #rrnra, #rr&vra, and even 
qrrqua in 8. Paul), FG jrarrwénre, cp. Jo. 3. 30 (literary lang.). 

(OddAew), aor. dvéHadov, § 19, 1 (no other form attested) ; dvadé\)w (intrans.) 
Clem. Cor. i. 36. 2. 

Oavpatew (-ecOa depon.), aor. Oavuaca and -doOnv, fut. (Gavudcouat), -ao6%- 
cgouat, § 18, 3: § 20, 1. 

Occ bar, see Pewpety. 

@aAay not (as in Att.) é0édew, the ordinary word of the popular language 
for ‘will’ (so mod. Gk.): beside it is found BovAecOu (literary lang.) without 
distinction of meaning, rare in the Gospels, and not often in the Epistles, 
frequent only in the Acts.—Augm. always 7-, § 15, 3 (perfect unattested). 


*@ewpeiv, generally defective, only pres. and impf. being used, but fut. 
Jo. 7. 3, aor. Mt. 28. 1, L. 8 35 D, 23. 48 RBCD al., Jo. 8. 51 (-cee &), 
Ap. 11. 12; elsewhere the tenses of de@c0ac (pres. impf. wanting) are used : 
aor. -acdunv, perf. rePéauar, aor. pass. €bedOnv. 

‘ThdorerOar, mid. (Att.) H. 2. 17; iddo@yre ‘be merciful’ L. 18. 13, cp. 
eEi\acdev ‘ expiated’ Plat. Legg. 862 C. 

Ioravew (icrav), loracbat, § 23, 2, 4, 5, 6. 

Kalapttev ‘to cleanse’ not xaGaipew (Jo. 15. 2 D correctly kaOapte?, cp. 
H. 10. 23 xexa@apuévww is found in Herm. Sim. ix. 18. 3). In compounds the 
simpler form is more attested: diaxadGpa L. 3. 17 8*B (al. diaxaaptel), exxa- 
Odpare 1 C. 5. 7, éxxaddpy 2 Tim. 2. 21. 


Kabéfec dar, cadlteav, xadiobor. In Attic éxadetsuny aor. = ‘I seated myself,’ 
xabifw ‘I seat’ trans. and also intrans. ‘I seat myself,’ which is elsewhere ex- 
pressed by -ifoua: : xdOnuat ‘I sit’ (in perfect sense). In the N.T. ‘I set’ or 
‘seat’ is xafifw, aor. ca (as in Att.): ‘I seated myself’ = éxddia (not mid.), 
so that the sense of Jo. 19. 13 is extremely doubtful: there is also a perf. 
xexd@cxev (intrans.) H. 12, 2 (the present only appears in trans. sense: for fut. 
vide inf.) ; aor. éxadésOqv from xa0éfoua (Phryn. 269) only in L. 10. 39 NABC* 
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al., -lcaca C23 DP etc.; ‘sit’ is xé@quat (in the majority of cases) and xabéfoua 

(rare): éxaéf{ero impf. ‘sat’ (‘had seated himself’) Jo. 4. 6, 11. 20, for which 

€xd@yr0 occurs elsewhere, as in Mt. 13. 1; xaGefduevos = xaOyp. A. 6. 15 

(D -tuevor) etc.; fut. xadjooua: Mt. 19. 28 (-lcecGe CD* al.), L. 22. 30 SAB? al. 

(-lcecde EF, but B* xd@noGe conj., D xabéfnobe) for Attic xabedodua. The 

a hea of KdOnuat is xd, § 23,9: imperat. xdGov ibid. (‘sit’ = ‘seat thyself’ 
a. 2. 3). 

Kalev: aor. and fut. pass. § 19, 3. 

Kanveiv: fut. cadréow, § 18, 1. 

(Kepavvivar), perf. pass. xexépacuas (late; Att. xéxpayar) Ap. 14. 10. 

Kep8alvew (pres. and impf. unattested), aor. éképdyoa as if from xepdéw (Ionic 
and late writers) Mt. 16. 26 and passim ; but xepddvw (§ 16, 3) 1 C. 9. 21 S*ABC 
al. (8°DE al. xepdjcw, as also four times in the same chap. ver. 19, 20, 22); 
a corresponding fut. pass. cepdnOjoovra occurs 1 P, 3.1. There is fluctuation 
also in Josephus between the Attic and the vulgar forms, W. Schmidt, de Jos. 
elocut. 451, 459. 

Kvalav, fut. cravow, § 18, 3. 

Knelew, perf. pass. xéxherouar for -exuar, § 16, 1. 

KXivev, aor. and fut. pass. éxAl@nv, cuOjooua, § 19, 3. 

Kpatew, the pres. rare in Attic (which uses xéxparya instead) is often in N.T., 
on the other hand xéxpd@ya is only used in Jo. 1. 15: fut. xpdiw (xexpdtoua), § 18, 
8: aor, éxéxpaga (LXx., from xéxpaya) only A. 24, 21 SABC. 

Kolvew : drroxplvoyar, vroxpivoua, aor. and fut. § 20, 1. 

KpiBay, aor. pass. éxpvBnv, § 19, 3. 

(Krelvew): only in compound dzroxrelyw and -é(v)w, § 17; aor. pass. dme- 
xrdvOqv (late) Mc. 9. 31 al. = Att. dré0avor. 

(Kvetv) dmoxve? Ja. 1. 15, -vycev 1. 18 (from xéw we have éxtouey in LXX., 
W.-Schm. § 15). 

KvaAtew (already in Att.; older form -véw) Mc. 9. 20, fut. -tow Me. 16. 3, 
aor. act. éxvdoa, perf. pass. xexU\ouat as in Att. 

Adxety ‘to burst’: éddxyoey A. 1. 18 (cp. Acts of Thomas, § 33) as in 
Aristoph. Nub. 410 diadakjoaca: elsewhere unknown: to be distinguished 
from Adoxw ‘sound’ (aor. @dxov). 

AapBdvew, fut. Ajupoua, aor. pass. éAjudOny (Afuyes Ph. 4. 15, dvddyuyes 
L. 9. 51: mpocwroAjurrys) as in other Hellenistic writings, § 6, 8. (The later 
ss, restore the Attic form by omitting the xu.) 

(Aé€yew ‘to collect’): only in cvAdéyw, -ga, éxdedeypévos (Att. usually 
éferkeyu.) L. 9. 35. 

*Aéyav ‘to say’: Att. Adfw, érega etc.; but in N.T. defective (the be- 

inning of this defective state reaches back into Attic times, Miller, Amer. 
Toate: of Philol. xvi. 162) with only pres. and impf.; the remaining tenses 
being aor. elrov, -a (§ 21, 1), fut. épd, perf. elpyxa, aor. pass. éppéOnv, pyOjvat, 
§ 16, 1, perf. elpyuor. (Still Aéyew and elmeiv were felt to be separate verbs, 
otherwise we should not find these combinations: rofro elrav Aéyer Jo. 21. 19, 
elrev déyww L, 12. 25, 20. 2.) But diardyoua, duedéxOnv as in Att. (Mc. 9. 34), 
see § 20, 1. 

Actrav: (class.) with alternative form Mumrdvew, dueAluraver Acts 8. 24 D, 
17. 13 D, brodirdvew 1 P. 2. 21, eyxaraduravduevoe FG Euseb. Chrys. in 
2 C. 4. 9 (also Lxx.); Ist aor. eAeupa occurs occasionally instead of éAcrov, 
§ 19, 1. 

Aotev, A\Aoupua, § 16, 1. 

(Mérew) ériuedoduar (LXX.) or -ouat (both Attic forms) not represented : 
fut. -foouat, § 20, 2: werayéhouat (the only Att. form) 2 C. 7. 8, aor. -46nv (not 
attested in Att.) Mt. 21. 29 etc., fut. -nhooua. H. 7. 21 O.T. quot. 


MAAAew : euedAov and queddov, § 15, 3. 
Mualvev : peulaupat, § 16, 3. 
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Mvnerevew: perf. pass. ueuvjorevpat v.l, § 15, 6. 

Nieav ‘to spin’ for v#v (Ionic and late), the constant N.T. form, cp. 
adjdev. 

Ntrev for vifew, § 17. 

(Evpev), pres. unattested : aor. mid. Evpacda as if from tvpew (not Evpicda 
pres.) 1 C. 11. 6 and gvpijoacda A. 21. 24 (both forms unattested in Att.), but 
in Acts D has Sipwrra, RB*D°EP évpjoovrar: perf. cEvpnuat (Att.) 1 C. 11. 5. 

(Otyew) dvolyew (never -yvvac): the augment is always in the a in the comp. 
Giavolyew, SinvoixOncay L, 24. 31, dijvoryey 32 etc.; also in the simple vb. con- 
stantly in the 2nd aor. pass. qvoiynv A. 12. 10 (-x6m E al.), which is a new 
formation; in the other forms (the impf. is only attested for dav.) the old 
syllabic augm. is still strongly represented: Ist aor. act. dvéwta Jo. 9. 14 
(qvéwiev LX, Fvockev D), 17 Hiyolkey RAD al., BX qvéwt., KL dvépé., similarly 
ver, 32: in verses 21, 26, 30 B also has #voitev, and this form deserves prefer- 
ence (cp. A. 5. 19, 9. 40, 12. 14, 14. 27, Ap. 6. 1, 3 etc.) ;—perf. (intrans. as 
in late writers) dvéwya Jo. 1. 52 (qvewyéra 8), 1 C. 16. 9, 2 C. 6. 11, elsewhere 
dvéwyua as in Att. R. 3. 13 O.T. quot., 2C. 2. 12 (qwepyu. DEP), A. 10. 11 
(qve. E), 16. 27: Ap. 4. 1 B, but RAP qve., similarly 10. 1, 8, 19. 11 (3. 8 dv. 
ABC) ;—Ist aor. pass. dvedyOnv Mt. 3. 16 (jve. B), 9. 30 (jve. BD), 27. 52, 
L. 1. 64 ete.: jvegx9. Jo. 9. 10 with preponderant evidence (dv. AK al.): Acts 
16. 26 jvolx6. RAE, jvesx9. BCD, ave. HLP: there is diversity of reading also 
in Ap. 20. 12. Infin. dvewxOfva L. 3. 21 (-vo- only D), cp. supra dyvivat, 
§ 15,2. On 1st and 2nd aor. (jvolynv) and fut. -yjoouat (-xOno-) see § 19, 3. 

Olxrtpew (so to be spelt for -elpevv), fut. olkriphow R. 9. 15 O.T. quot. (late). 

(OdAtvor) daodd., § 23, 1: fut. droddow as also in Herm. Sim. viii. 7. 5 
(=Att. drodd 1 C. 1. 19 O.T. quot., so nearly always in Lxx.): but fut. pass, 
aododua L, 13. 3 etc. 

**Opay is still more defective than in Attic, since even the pres. and impf. 
are rare (being confined to the literary language): the popular language 
replaced them by means of Bdérew and Oewpeiv. (Exceptions: 8pa, dpare, cave, 
-ete Mt. 8. 4 etc. [but Pdéere is also used in this sense A. 13. 40 etc.]: also 
L. 16. 23, 23. 49, A. 8. 23?, H. 11. 27,1 P. 1. 8, Ja. 2. 24 [Ap. 18. 18, Jo. 6. 2, 
Me. 8. 24]: in composition H. 12. 2, A. 2. 25 O.T., R. 1. 20; pres. and impf. 
are rare also in Hermas: Vis. iii. 2. 4, 8. 9, Mand. vi. 2. 4: Barn. épare 15. 8). 
The perf. is still always édpaxa (éwp.), § 15, 6: aor. eldov (-a, § 21, 1): fut. 
bpouar: aor. pass, GPOq apparut, fut. d@Ojoouar (perf. drra Herm. Vis. 
iii, 1. 2 8). In addition a new present form is created éardvopa A. 1. 3 
(Lxx.; Papyr. Louvre notices et extr. de mss. xviii. 2, no. 49 according to the 
facsimile). 

Tlalfev, raltw etc., § 16,2; § 18, 3. 

Tlatev, dvarajoouat, § 20, 1. 

TlelOawv, aor. pass. éreloOnv, fut. reOjoopa L. 16, 31 (miorevoovow D). 

Tleway, -ds etc., §.22, 1: aor. éretvaca, § 16, 1. 

Tlepdtew ‘to tempt’ or ‘try any one’ (Hom., and late writers) always for 
Att. mwepév; also for ‘to attempt anything’=Att. wepicda A. 24. 6 al. 
(wepacOa A. 26. 21 speech of Paul before Agrippa). 


Thdfev, Tvégev. The latter= ‘to press’ as in Att. L. 6. 38; the former is 
confined to the common language =‘to lay hands on’ (mod. Gk. mdvw), aor. 
émlaca, émidoOnv (John, Acts, once even in St. Paul, Apoc.). 

Tlwmday for -dvar, § 23, 2. 


IItvev, fut. rlowa, wleoa, § 21,7; aor. mov, imper. mle L, 12. 19 (Att. also 
7t6.), infin. contracted to meiv, miv (§ 6, 5) Mt. 27. 34 8*D, Mc. 10. 38 D, 
15. 23 D, Jo. 4. 7 8*B*C*DL, cp. ibid. 9, 10 ete. (Anthol. Pal. xi. 140 in 
verse: papyri in W. Schmidt, Gtg. Gel. Anz. 1895, 40.) 

*IIumpdokew, in Hellenistic Gk. conjugated in full with the exception of fut. 
and aor. act. (so impf. act. érimpacxoy A. 2. 45). In Attic it is only in the 
pass. that the conjugation is fairly complete: the act. has perf. zwérpaxa 
(Mt. 13. 46: D éxwdnoev), but in the other tenses rweiy and dmodléocbat 
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are used. The N.T. employs the aorist of the latter of these two verbs 
(A. 5. 8, 7. 9, H. 12. 16), from the former we have TwWAG, érwdovv, erbrAyoa, 
Twdodpat pass. (all used in. Att. as well): in addition to these mwémpapo. R. 7. 14, 
émpdOnv Mt. 18. 25 etc. 

Tltrrew, érecov, and more frequently éreca, § 21, 1. 

Tlobetv, aor. éréénoa, § 16, 1. 

“Palvey, pavritev. For reduplication, § 15, 6. 

“Petv, fut. pedow, § 18, 3 (Attic has pres. fut. pevoouat, aoristic fut. pujoopat). 

“Pnyvivat in the pass. Mt. 9. 17, L. 5. 6 A al.: for which phocew (-rrew, late 
writers) appears in Mt. 9. 17 D, L. 5. 6 SBL, Me. 2. 22 AT al., v.l. pyéec 5 aor. 
éppnéa ; the old epic word fijocew=rirrew, cp. the Attic (and Lxx.) parrew 
‘to dash down’ Demosth. 54. 8 is found with the latter meaning in Mc. 9. 18 
(édoce D), L. 9. 42, txx. Sap. 4. 19: Hermas, Mand. xi. 3 pata as). To 
this word also belongs rpocépnzev = mpooéBare L. 6. 48. 

‘Pirrev and pimreiv, Att., in the N.T. the present stem only occurs in 
A. 22, 23, -ovvrav (-dvrw» DEHL) cp. ép(p)irrow Herm. Vis. iii. 5. 5: perf. 
péptmpar, § 15, 6. 

‘Pico Oar ‘to save’ (Epic, Ionic, and late writers) with aor. mid. €p(p)uodunv 
and aor. pass. ép(p)do6np (late) L. 1. 74 etc. 

ZodrlfLey, cadrricw etc., § 16, 2. 

Zmypalvew, éojuava, § 16, 3. 

*Zkoredy, cxépac8at in Attic form one verb, since only pres. and impf. of 
oxorew are found, and from oxéy. the forms -rrouat, éoxerréunv are absent. In 
N.T. cxomeiy is used as in Att., émoxérreoba: however is also found in the pres. 
=‘to visit’ (H. 2. 6, Ja. 1. 27); émicxomeiy = ‘to take care’ H. 12. 15 (ém- 
oxérrecGar ‘to inspect’ Clem, Cor. i, 25. 5; cuveoxérrovro Ev. Petr. 43). 

Urovdatev, fut. -cw, § 18, 3. 

Zrypltew, tenses, § 16, 2. 

Ztpwvview (not croperv., which appears first in late scholiasts), § 23, 1. 

Zdtew (« adscript, § 3, 3): like éod@nv (éoas0yv, cabw) the perf. cécwrat is 
still found Acts 4. 9 8A (v.1. -orac), but ceowopévor EB. 2. 5 all Mss., and in v. 8 
only P has the Att. form -wuévo.. 

Tédooey, érayny, together with érdxOny, § 19, 3. 

Tedciv, fut. reAdow, § 18, 1. 

Therew, éréxOnv, § 19, 3. 

Tvyxdvew: the Hellenistic perf. is rérevya for Att. reriynxa, Phryn. 395: 
so H. 8. 6 rérevyev 8°BD‘E (v.1. rerixnxey P, rérvxe male 8*AD*KL, a form 
which is also occasionally found in the older editions of late writers: Lob. on 
Phryn. loc. cit.). 

*Témrev is defective and completed by means of other verbs as in Attic: 
Tunrew, érumrov, watdéw, émdrata (pres. impf. etc. from this stem not found), 
ézaia (no pres. and impf. found), pass. turroua, aor. érdiyynv (the only form 
of this verb represented) Ap. 8. 12. 

*Yardyev ‘to go,’ ‘depart,’ a word of the common language (never in Acts, 
Paul, or Hebrews; mod. Gk. rdw, ryyalyw), which makes only a present 
' tense (most frequently the pres. imperat.); supplemented by zropevouar (which, 
however, is not defective itself). 

Palvey, épava, § 16, 3: pavfjoopar (pavoipar), § 20, 2. 

(Patoxev LxXx.), Pdockey (emipdoxovca Mt. 28. 1, érépworey L, 23. 54), an 
Ionic and Hellenistic verb, only found in composition with d:a-, ém-, bro-, and 
elsewhere only in pres. and impf. (cp. ¢dos, gas): N.T. has fut. émpaioe 
E. 5. 14 a quotation (dépavoe LXx. Gen. 44. 33 vrbpavois Herodot.). 

*épew, jveyxa, -eiv etc. § 21, 1. 

P0dveay, aor. éPGdca (so and ép6yv Attic), perf. 2pGaxa (unattested in Att.) 
1 Th. 2. 16 BD*. Meaning ‘to arrive at,’ ‘come upon’ as in mod. Gk.; ‘to 
anticipate ’ only in 1 Th. 4. 15 (for which wpogé. is used Mt. 17. 25). 
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PoPetrdar, poBnOjoopar, § 20, 2. 

Popeiv, popéow etc. § 16, 1. 

Péev, in act. only H. 12. 15 (O.T. quot.) intransitive (frequently in late 
writers) ; elsewhere only aor. e@uny, § 19, 2. 

Xalpev, xapyjooua, § 18, 3. 

Xv(v)jvew for xe, § 17: fut. xed, § 18, 2: aor. exea as in Att.: pass. 
kéxuuat, Exvenv also Att. 

Wayewv, pres. L. 21. 26 dro-: fut. perf. yuyjicoua, § 18, 3. 

7NGetv, augment, § 15, 2. 

"Aveta Oar, augment, § 15, 2: aor. dvycduny A. 7. 16 (Att. empiduny, which is 
still used in the Lxx.). 


§ 25. ADVERBS. 


1. Adverbs of manner formed from adjectives with termination 
-ws occasionally have a comparative with a corresponding ending in 
-répws : mepurcorépus 2 C. 1. 12, and constantly in St. Paul, H. 2. 1, 
13. 19 (6. 17 -drepov, but B -orépus, 7. 15 -dtepov), Mc. 15. 14 ENP al. 
(wepurods 8AB al.), 7. 36 D (-drepov NAB al.), cp. for their meaning 
and usage § 11, 4; omovdmorépws Ph. 2. 28 (D*FG -drepov); ep. 
éoxdrws éxev (Polyb.) Mc. 5. 23. Elsewhere such comparative 
adverbs take -repov, which is also the predominant termination in 
Attic, and from -(/)wv the constant adverbial form is -()ov (BéArvov 
etc., Attic has also the adverbial ending -dvws). ‘ Well’ is xaAds, no 
longer ¢d (except in E. 6. 3 O.T. quot., A. 15. 29 literary language : «b 
moueiv ‘to benefit’ anyone, only in Me. 14. 7); ‘better’ is xpeiooov 
(1 ©. 7. 38). AurAédrepov ‘in double measure’ Mt. 23. 15 (late).—On 
dvdtepov, KaTwrépw, mopputepov (-répw) see § 11, 5. We have an 
instance of a numeral adverb wpaérws in A. 11. 26 xBD? (xpaérov 
A al., D* reads differently), <.c. ‘for the first time,’ cp. Clem. Hom. 
ix. 4 Tov mpdTus dvayKdéoavTa, Xvi. 20 mpOTos epOeyEw, & tpdTws jKot- 
capev, always used of the first appearance of something. Similarly 
in Polyb. vi. 5. 10, Diod. Sic. iv. 24 rére rpatws etc., Phryn. Lob. 
311 f£—An instance of an adverb formed from a participle (according 
to classical precedent) is pesdouévas 2 C. 9. 6 (Plutarch). 


2. In adverbs of place the distinction between ‘where?’ and ‘whither ?” 
is not always preserved even in classical Gk. (év6a, évratOa, évOdde, 
dv, Kdtw, eiow, é€w);1 in the N.T. there is no longer any distinction 
whatever, in the same way that év and «is begin to be confused (§ 39, 
3). Ilod is ‘where?’ and ‘whither?’ (rot has disappeared) ; to it 
corresponds 0%, érov (ov indef. is only in H. 2. 6, 4. 4, and in the 
sense ‘about’ in R. 4. 19; S#rov H. 2.16). ‘Here’ (‘hither’) is 
expressed by évdée in L, (esp. in Acts) and Jo. 4. 15 f. ee by 
éevravOa), but usu. by de (in Acts only 9. 14, 21), which no longer 
has its original meaning ‘thus’ (from és — 8e): Att. also occasionally 


1But Attic writers still have beside elow, éw the forms &dov, évrbs, éxrds to 
express the answer to the question ‘where?’; accordingly Phrynichus 127 con- 
demns the use of efow in answer to this question, in spite of the instances that 
occur in poetry and prose. N.T. never has &éov, and only rarely évrés, éxrds 
(the latter most often in St. Paul), which are still correctly used to answer 
the question ‘ where ?’. 
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uses de=‘hither.’! ‘There’ (‘thither’) is éxei, in scholarly language 
exeioe A, 21, 3, 22. 5 = ‘there’ (D éxei).2_ Cp. dude for éu0d A. 20. 18 D 
joined with dvrwy ; ravraxod ‘to every quarter’ Me. 1. 28, dAAaxod 
‘to another place’ ibid. 38, Lob. Phryn. 43 f.—The local adverbs in 
-n are no longer represented except rdvras ravraxjj (-o8 HLP) ‘every- 
where’ A. 21. 28; mdvry te kal ravraxod 24. 3 appears to mean ‘in 
every way and everywhere.’ 


3. Adverbs answering the question ‘whence?’ with termination 
-Oev: 1d0ev (obey nowhere), dev (67dev nowhere), évOev (opposed to 
éxei, unclass.) Mt. 17. 20 (évredOev C), L. 16. 26 (=Attic évreidev, 
évOévie), elsewhere évretev, which is also used for Attic évOev in the 
phrase Jo. 19. 18 évredOev Kat évredOev = Attic &vOev kai evOev (Ap. 
22. 2 évr. kai éxeifev AB, évr. kat évr. some minuscules, évOev al s*, 
evOev add. °). ‘Thence’ is éxei#ev; other forms are révtobev (ravta- 
x6Gev Me. 1. 45 EGU al. as in Attic prose), dAAaxéOev.—The termina- 
tion -Oev has become stereotyped and meaningless in most cases in 
the words écwéev, é£wGev ‘within,’ ‘without,’ as is often the case even 
in Attic Gk. (they have the meaning ‘from within,’ ‘from without’ in 
Me. 7. 18, 21, 23, L.11. 7; these forms are never used in answer to the 
question ‘whither ?’): also in xvxAddev Ap. 4. 8 (Att.): and the ter- 
mination is entirely without force in ¢urpooGev, dric ev, as it is from 
the earliest times. On the other hand dvwOev = ‘from above’ (kérwOev 
does not appear) ; dz’ dvwOev éws kétw in Mt. 27. 51 (da om. SL), Mc. 
15. 38 is like do paxpddev beside paxpdbev Mt. 26. 58 (ard om. SCF 
al.), Mc. 15. 40, 5. 6 (ard om. AKL al.) etc. (also used in conjunction 
with iorac@at, so that dé and -Oev both lose thair force), é« mardudbev © 
Me. 9. 21 (without «« AX al., D é« maudds), cp. (aa’, é£) otpavdbev 
Homer, Acts 14. 17 (without prep.) ; later writers are fond of reviv- 
ing this kind of expression Lob. Phryn. 46. Maxpo6ev first. occurs 
in Hellenistic Gk. (= Attic réppw6ev which occurs in L. 17. 12 with 
eotnoav, H. 11. 13), also 7as8(«)d0ev is first found in late writers (Lob. 
Phryn. 93); on the other hand the classical éyyvOev is absent from 
N.T. 


4, Adverbs of time.—Ilére, roré, dre (drére only L. 6. 3 AEHK al., 
ére NBCD al.), tore; besides these (4AAore is wanting) wdvrore fre- 
quently in St. Paul for de? (mod. Gk. and late writers, cp. Phryn. 
103), and occasionally in Mt. Mc. L. (never in Acts), H. 7. 25 (never 
in Epp. Cath.) ; deé only occurs in [Mc. 15. 8 ACD al., om. NBA] 
A. 7. 51, 2C. 4. 11, 6. 10 [Tit. 1. 12 quot., H. 3. 10 O.T.], 1 P. 3. 15 
om. A Syr. Euseb.), 2 P. 1. 12.—IIyvixa etc. do not occur, only 
nvica in 2 C. 3. 15 f. 


5. The waning of the system of the correlative adverbs is seen 
chiefly in the indefinite adverbs, of which woré alone is in ordinary 


1 Hermas frequently has dd xdxeice ‘hither and thither,’ Mand. v. 2. 7 ete. 


2¥For éxe? in A. 18. 19 BHLP have avrod, which is only found elsewhere in 
Mt. 26. 36 (om. 8C*), A. 15. 34 8 text (?), 21. 4 (not without var. lect.). 


3In Hermas the use of def instead of rdvrore is one of the indications which 
mark the forged conclusion of Simonides (Sim. ix. 30-x.). 
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use (ws only in «irws, pijrws: on ov [zoGév] see 2 and 3); also in 
the indefinite relatives, which become confused with the definite 
forms (§§ 13, 3; 50, 1), and then in some cases (for éo6ev sup. 3, 
éére 4) entirely or almost entirely disappear. 


6. On compounded adverbs see § 28, 7. 


§ 26. PARTICLES. 


1. In the use of particles the New Testament language is poor in 
comparison with the classical, not only because a considerable num- 
ber of old particles are completely absent, but more especially because 
many of the remainder are only employed in a limited way. The 
Syntax will treat of the manner of employment and the combinations 
of the individual particles; here we merely give a table of those 
which are represented and those which are absent, together with 
remarks on the form of some of them. 

2. Particles (and conjunctions) or combinations of particles in the 
N.T.: dAAd, dua, dv, dpa (dpaye), dpa (épdye), axpu(s), yap, ye, dé, 84, 
S#mov (one ex.), 5:6, Sidirep, Sudt, édv, edvirep, ei, elzrep, Eira, e’re, émet, 
éredy, éredymep (one ex.), [érefrep R. 3. 30 v1], ereita, ews, %, [%, 
more correctly «? (see § 3, 6), in ef wav O.T. quot.], 78n, vixa, [yep 
v.l. in Jo. 12. 43], qrow, iva, Kabd, Kabdsrep, KaOd, xadr, Kabds, Kai, 
kalrep, kattou(ye), mev, pevodvye, péevror, [Méxpe(s), Vl. for ys. od], pur, 
p8é, [ppv only in ef pj, vide sup. |, pijte, pate, vat, vy}, Guus, ddr (one 
ex.), Oras, drav, Gre, drt, od (ovxi), oddé, odxodv (ONE ex.), ody, odTE, 
(rep as in Att. prose only in combinations : Sidzep, eizrep etc.), rAjy, 
mptv, te, (Tot only in Kaitos, pévroe etc.), Tovyapoty, Toivuv, ds, aodv, 
woel, dorep, Worepe, wore} 

3. The following Attic particles are entirely wanting: drdp, dre, 
ad, yoov, SnGev, dyra, ie, pd, vy, prot, pov, vuv, dmdray, (ovKovr), 
ort, obrot, Téws. But the limitation of the rich store of particles 
began at an early period, as may be shown ag. by the fact that in 
the ’A@nvaiwy IloA:reia of Aristotle not only all the last-named 
particles with the exception of dve are absent, but also the following © 
among those enumerated under 2: dpa, dpa, dypu, ye, Sirov, Sidsep, 
didts, edverep, etrep, etre, exerdyrep, (érelmep), (irep), row, Kaitou, 
pevotrye, (mévroe ?), péxpr, ptt, val, dpws, déadre, ovKody, odxi, 
TOLYApPOVY, Tolvuy, 

4. "dv is the Hellenistic form for ‘if’ (cp. éavrod, ceavrod), not 
qv or av; dv however is found in the mss. of the N.T. in some few 
instances, so Jo. 12. 32 B, 13. 20 (éév DEFG al.), 16. 23 BC al, 20. 
23 bis (edv AD, semel x*), Acts 9. 2 NE. This may perhaps be 
connected with the disproportionately greater encroachment which 
éév made into the province of dy, out of which a kind of interchange 
of meanings between the two words might easily grow (modern Gk. 
uses édv and dy for ‘if’). ’Edv is found very frequently after 


}Hermas has further cal wy Mand. iv. 1. 8, V. 1. 7 (Barn. 9. 6) and -yotv 
(= ody, as also in other late writers, see Steph.-Dind. ody), Sim. viii. 8. 2; Bar- 
nabas has épas yé rot in 10. 2 and elsewhere. 
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relatives in the N.T., as in the LXx. and the papyri:! Mt. 5. 19 és 
édv (immediately followed by és 8 dv), 8. 19 dou édv, 10. 42 bs édy 
(BD av), 11. 27 6 édv (dv D) ete.; in St. John only in 15. 7 (dv B), 
1 Jo. 3. 22 (B dv), 3 Jo. 5. 


§ 27, WORD-FORMATION BY MEANS OF TERMINATIONS 
AND SUFFIXES. 


1. The formation of words is naturally carried further in the 
Hellenistic language than in the classical to meet new requirements, 
but in all essentials the old patterns are adhered to. 


Verbs from noun forms in -os have termination -éw: dvacrarotv, 
drodexatobv (in the older lang. Sexarevev), dvaxawvoty (class. -ifev), 
dgurvovy ‘to fall asleep’ (-ifev in class. Gk.=‘to awake,’ -otv in 
Hellenistic Gk. has the same meaning; ‘to fall asleep’ in the older 
lang. =xaOurvody, ep. érexafurvoty Barn. 4. 13), doAvovv ‘to deceive’ 
(d0Atos) R. 3. 13 O.T. quot., Oeuedvobv, xepadraoty (-duoty XBL) 
_ Me. 12. 4 appears to mean ‘to beat on the head’=xodradifer, 
but is quite unparalleled in this sense (cp. Lob. Phryn. 95), xpatazodv, 
so also cOevoty from 73 oévos, (ev)Svvapodv from Sivapis, vexpodv, 
capobv =catpew (from odpos: Lob. Phryn. 83), yapetotv from ydps. 
Verbs in -é# are principally compounds, see § 28, but there is also 
dwareiv from Suvards (dduvareiy is old). For efovdevifev (Plut.) 
N.T. generally has éfov@evetv (LXX.), with -@evodv as a v.l. in Me. 9. 
12.—In -ifew or (after an ¢) -dfewv: dyidev (dycos, old form éyifev), 
aixpadrurifey, dvabeuarifev, dveuifev (old form -potv), Soyparicer, 
Seryparicey, évradudlerv, Oeatpifev, Ovodfey for Overy (Ovcia), iwatifev 
(from twa=eiua, not from tudriov; fuariouds appears already in 
Polyb.), iovdaifev, wuxtnpifev, vyridtev (Hippocr.), épOpifev, reA«ki- 
(av (Polyb.), ouvsdgew (civioy ‘sieve,’ also a late word; old form 
odw, then o76w), (d.a)oKoprifey (old-Ionic, Phryn. 218), oprpviger 
orhayxviferbar from orddyxva DMA, cuppopdifav, pvdakifev 
from ¢vAaxy} ‘prison’; in Hermas cvverifew from ovverds, Mand. iv. 
2. 2, cp. codifev ‘to make wise’ (LXxX.) 2 Tim. 3. 15.—-Verbs in 
-ebw are likewise formed from the most various stems: (aixpodAwretw 
only in 2 Tim. 3. 6 as a v.l. for -ré(w, vide supra; -edw Diod. Sic.), 
mayl0everv (rayis), (e&)oAcOpeverv (LXX. passim) : yupvytedterv (-vrederv) 
from yuprvyrys (§ 3, 6), peoeredecv from pecirys (Polyb.) ‘to be naked,’ 
‘to be a mediator,’ so too teparedvety (like BactAcdkewv, yyyepovedverv): on 
a similar pattern éyxpateier Oar ‘to behave as an éyxparis’ (Aristot.) 
like cipwvevterOar: so meprepeverOur 1 C. 13. 4, rapaBorcderOa. Ph, 
2. 360 (nowhere else) ‘to show oneself wapéBodos’ (‘foolhardy’), 
dvaseverOau (dvoidys) Herm. Vis. iii. 7. 5, dxptBever Oar Barn. 2. ro. 
—In -dvw we have cxAnpive (like Babtvo, pyxivw). Cp. W.-Schm. 
§ 16,1. On new present formations like orjxw, ypyyope see § 17. 

2. Verbal substantives in -pés, denoting an action: dycacpéds, 
Barrirpds, évrapiacpds (-éfw 1), dvediopds, rapopyiopuds, metpacpcs, 
pavricpés, caBBaticpds (from cuBBarifw, not in N.T.), cwpponcpos 


1 For exx. see Berl. Aeg. Urk. no. 12. 18, 13. 10, 38. 16, 46. 17 etc. 
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all from verbs in -ifw, -é{w, whereas with other verbs the tendency 
to form such derivatives (ddvpyds, dpdués and others in the earlier 
language) appears to have almost died out ; we only have dzeAeypds 
from dreéyyw, dprayyds from dpréfw: and in Hermas cuppuppds 
Vis. ii. 2. 2 8, wAarvopds Mand. v. 2. 3 (Clem. Cor. 3. 1). But 
substantives in -pa (generally denoting the result of the action) are 
formed from verbs of all kinds: dyvoypa ‘a sin,’ airiwua A. 25. 7 
(a strange form instead of the old airéaua ‘an accusation’),} 
dvrarddoua (old form -ous), dvrAqpa ‘an instrument for drawing 
water,’ a strange form (elsewhere dvrAnrip, -ripsov), dravyacpa, 
drockiacpa, Bdérricua (cp. supra -cués, which is never used of John’s 
baptism, and of Christian baptism only in Col. 2. r2 x°BD*FG, ep. 
H. 6. 2; the distinction of meaning is preserved: Bamricpds is the 
act of immersion, in Bdrrupa the result is included)? e€épaya, 
yrtnpa, OédAnpa, tepdrevpa (iepareverv 1), xarddia (Hellenistic for 
kataywyeov ; here also there is a peculiar use of -ua for the place 
of lodging), xarépOwpa (Polyb.), mpéoxoupa; Hermas has parafwpa 
‘a vain thing’ Mand. ix. 4, pé6vopa ‘an intoxicating drink’ vi. 2. 5 
etc. (also in Philo, like éSecua). Abstract nouns, again, take 
termination -o1s, and are mainly formed from stems that end with 
a vowel (not from verbs in -{w, where -cpds is used): Biwors, 
ememdOnors, GeAnors H. 2. 4 (elsewhere -yya), xardvegis R. 11. 8 O.T. 
quot. (xataviocey ‘to stupefy’ Dan. 10. 9),3 werotOnows (rémorba, 
Phryn. 294 Lob.), rpdckAious (Polyb.), mpdryvors (dudprnors Herm. 
Vis. ii. 2.5). Nouns in -efa are from verbs in -evw: dperxeta (dperkos, 
-rkevouat, -ela; Polyb.), épiOeia (Aristot.), tepareia (-<bw sup. 1), 
peGodeia (-cdev is Hellenistic from pé6080s). The termination -povy 
occurs in a few instances : tAyopovy (old), new forms reipovy from 
me(Ow and érvAnopovy Ja. 1. 25. LXX. Sir. 11. 29, related to éruAjopor. 
Without suffix is oixodop} ‘edification’ or ‘a building,’ a new word, 
and strictly speaking incorrectly formed instead of -ia or -nous, 
Lob. Phryn. 490 (the formation dou) belongs to a primitive word 
dew, not to oikodouéw) ; but ep. wapacxev from -d(w and esp. the 
Attic pirfopopd.New nouns to express the doer are formed in 
-rns (no longer in -rwp, -r7p): Buacris, Barticris, yoyyvoris, SudKrns, 
ddzns (old form Sorijp), EAAnuerys from -éfew ‘to speak Greek,’ 
so the Greek-speaking Jew A. 6. 1 etc, edayyehurrifs, AvTpwris, 
pEepiorys, mporkuvyTys ; such words, as is shown e.g. by Mt. 11. 12 
Budferas — Braorat, Jo. 4. 20 ff. tporxuveiv — rpookvvytai, are coined 
with almost the same facility as verbal forms. With érevSérys ‘an 
upper garment’ Jo. 21. 7 (already in Sophocles) ep. the German 
‘Ueberzieher’ [English ‘ overcoat’].—In -rjpuov (from -r7/p)’ are 
ihagriptov (on cwryjp.ov inf. 6.), dxpoarijptov.—t is noticeable that 
words in -za in the Hellenistic language follow the analogy of those 
in -ovs and -rys (-7os) in so far that they, like the latter, now prefer 
the verbal stem ending in a short vowel and avoid the stem with 


? Airiwous in Eustathius p. 1422. 21 is compared. 
* Joseph. Ant. 18, 5. 2 uses Barriopuds of John’s baptism. 
3 Fritzsche, Paul. ad Rom. ii. 558 ff. 


x 
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a long vowel: Sua like Sdocs Sérys, Oéua (already in old Doric) like 
Béors Oerds, whence dvdGeua=Att. -Onya,! so méua=Att. ropa, 
kAipa, kpiya, even dvdotepa for -crnpa” (true stem ota), Sidorepa 
A. 5. 7 D (but xardornpa Tit. 2. 3). 

3. Substantives from adjectives: with termination -érys: dytdrys, 
dyvérns (old form dyveia from -edw), ddnAdrys, dpedAdrns A. 2. 46 
from ddeAjs ‘simple,’ ‘plain,’ Hellenistic (elsewhere the subst. is 
always dféAea), yupvdrys, pataidrys, peyadedtys ; corresponding 
forms from substantives are Oedrys (Lucian), ddeAddrns (1 and 4 
Macc., Dio. Chrys.) in concrete sense ‘the brotherhood’ 1 P. 2. 17, 
5. 9 (Clem. Cor. i. 2. 4; in abstract sense Herm. Mand. x. 1. 4), 
xuptoTns in concrete sense ‘principality’ (an angelic order) E. 1. 21 
(abstract Herm. Sim. v. 6. 1) etc.—With -otvy: from adj. in -pwv, 
with which this formation is specially frequent (cwdpocivn, 
prnpocivy), éXennooivy (already found in Callimachus: in N.T. usu. 
in concrete sense ‘alms’): from adj. in -os (like Sxacoodvy, 
dxepatootvy Barn. 10. 4), but with lengthening of the antepenultimate, 
as in the comparative, when the syllable preceding it is short: 
ayabucivyn, dywotivn, peyoAwotyy ; tepwotvy (=iepewo. from iepew- 
which is from iepets) occurs in the older language. With -ta: 
éhadpia, rapadpovia 2 P. 2. 16 (from rapddpuv -ovely, cp. evdarpovic), 

4. Substantives from substantives: The feminine in -ioca is the 
correct form corresponding to masculine in -s£, PoinE Poivicca, 
but in the later language this becomes an independent suffix 
(Barducca from Badave’s, Bacidwwoa, Taddticca), so in N.T. 
Lupogowixicoa from Zupopoiué (Lucian) Me. 7. 26 (v.1. Supa. i.e. 
Spa &.: D Botvicca, Latt. Lvpodoivicca).2—Of Latin origin are 
the designations ending in -tavdés derived from proper names, in the 
N.T. ‘Hpwéavoi ‘adherents of Herod’ Me. 3. 6 etc., and Xpyortiavot 
from Xpyords=Xpiords, the heathen designation for Christians 
A. 11. 26, 26. 28, 1 P. 4. 16 (on 7 cp. § 3, 6), formed on the model 
of Pompeiani, Caesariani; in later times this form was frequently 
employed for the names of sects.t—Diminutives are, in keeping with 
the whole character of the N.T., not abundant; some, however, 
had become popular expressions, such as wa:dlov, warddprov, radio 
(old), yrxtov ‘bread-crumb’ (only in N.T. from ig), wrepiyiov, 
Griov, otapiov ‘ear’ (the latter form in Mc. 14. 47 NBC, Jo. 18. 10 
NBC*LX) of the part of the body considered as such (Moeris says 
étiov is Hellenistic for Attic ots),5 whereas ots (together with dxo7) 
denotes the organ of hearing regarded as such ; St. Luke, therefore, 
atticises when he uses ods for the part of the body (L. 22. 50: ariov 


1 Also in the sense of ‘votive offering’ L. 21. 5 according to NADX (B al. -O7jpa0r). 

2 Buresch, N. Jahrb. f. kl. Philol, 1891, 539, cod. A Lxx. 

3 W.-Schm. § 16, 2 c, who explains it as due to a form @ouxls (BaorAls), and 
cites for Powlxicca Herodian L. ii. 455. 19 (but see ibid. i. 268. 14, ii. 708. 10). 

4R. A. Lipsius Ursprung des Christennamens (Jena 1873); Blass, Hermes 
xxx. 465 ff. 

5 The popular language was fond of denoting the parts of the body by diminu- 
tives (Lob. Phryn. 211 f.), so modern Gk. pdr ‘eye’ from éupdriov, atrt ‘ear’ 
(also cwudrioy Clem. Hom. v. 1, and as early as Isocrat. Epist. 4, 11). 
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DK). Denoting smallness: xAwidvov L. 5. 19, 24, xAuvdpsov (Lob, 
Phryn. 180) A. 5.15 xBCD (v.1. «Awwav), BiBAapidiov Ap. 10. 2, 8 ff. 
(Herm. Vis. ii. 1. 3 v.1. BiBAsdprov, cp. AcHapisiov late writers), formed 
from Pi BAdpr(ov) +-iStov (only here). The following diminutives 
contain a subjective idea and belong to the special class of izoxopuw- 
aixd [endearing terms]: «vvépuov Mt. 15. 26 f., Me. 7. 27 f., (x @vduov 
Barn. 10. 5, yvvacxépeov (also contemptuous) 2 Tim. 3. 6, also 
probably dvapiov Jo. 12. 14 (elsewhere dvos): with the subjective 
sense of love fafdiov Herm. Sim. viii. 2. 9.—Formed with -eov or 
-cov is eidwAeiov or -tov (§ 4, 2) from e’SwAov (also LXX.).1— With -ay 
we should not reckon éAodév ‘mount of olives,’ which should rather 
be written éAadv gen. plur. (with variant form in A. 1. 12), but no 
doubt apeSpav ‘privy’ Mt. 15. 17, Me. 7. 19, ep. compa, repuorepewy, 
and others.? 

5. Adjectives from verbs.—Ile«6és would be formed directly 
from a verbal stem, did not this word in 1 C. 2. 4 owe its origin 
to a patent corruption (weOois written for -o7). In -ros (verbal ad- 
jectives) there are many instances of compound words (see § 28, 5) ; 
an uncompounded word is rafyrds ‘capable of suffering’ A. 26. 23 
(Plutarch), in the narrower sense of words in -rés; on the other 
hand in the more general sense, equivalent to a perf. part. pass., we 
have ovrurrds Mt. 22. 4 ‘fattened’ (besides compounded words). 
With the rare suffix -wAos we have duaptwrddéds LXx. N.T. op. 
pedwAss. 


6. Adjectives from nouns (and participles).—In -1os cwrypvos 
(old); from which the substantive 73 cwryjp.ov is formed, in LXx. 
‘a thankoffering,’ also in the N.T. L. 3. 6, A. 28. 28 etc. = ‘salvation’: 
cp. 4 Cevetnpia A. 27. 40 (only here, Ceverjpsos is old). From the 
LXX., again, is Aads mepvotovos Tit. 2. 14= 2x9 OY ‘a people of 
possession,’ = ds wepierr, dv 6 Oeds wepierouijoaro éavTd, cp. Jerome 
ap. Tisch. ad. loc., W.-Schm. § 16, 3b. Quite unique in the Greek 
language is émotows Mt. 6. 11, L. 11. 3 which cannot well be 
derived from any other source but 7 émiotoa sc. Huepa (A. 16. 11 
and elsewhere in Acts), so that its meaning is ‘bread for the coming 
day’: see the detailed exposition in W.-Schm. § 16, 3, n. 23.3 Origen 
(i. 245) was not acquainted with the word either in literature or 
in the colloquial language, and it must therefore be an artificial 
translation of an Aramaic expression. An obscure word in -uKés is 
motixds Me, 14. 3, Jo. 12. 3 (vapdod wurrixhs), which should perhaps 
be rendered ‘genuine’ and be derived from miords or riotis, but 
may on the other hand have an entirely different origin, W.-Schm. 
$16, 3b. Other forms in -t«ds (or -axds, after +) are kupsaxds (Hepa 
Ap. 1. 10, detrvov 1 C. 11. 20), oxetn Kepapixd Ap. 2. 27 with v.l. 


1 For -efov ’Arro\\wvetov and the like are quoted as parallels, but even there 
-ov is at least in the majority of cases the correct form, ’A7o\\dmov. But 
uougetov, kamndeiov may be compared. In the Lxx., eg. in 1 Esd. 2. 9 AB 
have -tov. 

2 For details see Fischer, Vitia lexicorum N.T. 698 ff. 


3 [See also Lightfoot, On a Fresh Revision of the N.T., Appendix. Tr.] 
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-euxd 1.¢. ‘the vessels of the potter’ (xepapets, but the more natural 
meaning is ‘earthen,’ so that the word is incorrectly used instead 
of xepapeots, Lob. Phryn. 146), capxixds = ‘belonging to odpé,’ ‘of 
the nature of odp£’ (opposed to rvevmarixds), in the MSS. occasionally 
confounded with odpxcvos ‘consisting of flesh’ (like AéO.vos and N.T. 
dorpdivos) 2 C. 3. 3 (-uxds R. 15. 27, 1 ©. 9. 11, 2 C. 1. 12 [FG 
me 2 C. 10. 4, 1 P. 2. 11, also 1 C. 3. 3 according to al. [D*FG 
-wot]; in the similar passages R. 7. 14, 1 C. 3. 1, H. 7. 16, while the 
best tradition is in favour of -ivos, the sense demands -tés, since 
there is an antithesis with rvevjatixés). In -wés we have adjectives 
of time (as in class. Gk. peonuBprvds): dpOpivds! L, 24, 22 (6pOprac 
K?P al., an atticising correction, Lob. Phryn. 51: -.vds also in Herm. 
Sim. v. 1. 1), tpwivds (older form zpéros, zpdos), KaOnpepivds A. 6. 1, 
Herm. Vis. i. 3. 2 (a similar form peOnpepivds in class. Gk.) ‘daily’ 
(from xa? ypépav=class. kaOypépwos), Taxevds ‘speedy’ (from rdxa, 
taxéws) 2 P. 1. 14, 2. 1, Herm. Sim. viii. 9. 4. 


§ 28. WORD-FORMATION BY COMPOSITION. 


1. A distinction is drawn in Greek between true composition 
(civGeors), in which the first of the component parts, if subject to 
inflection, is represented by the stem alone without inflection, and 
improper composition (wapdleois), i.e. the mere coalescing of words 
originally separate, without further adaptation than is required for 
euphony. To the class of parathetic compounds belong all com- 
pounds of verbs with prepositions, together with some substantival 
forms such as Avdoxopoe from Auds xépor, and many adverbs, in the 
formation of which the later language showed itself as prolific as 
it did in the production of compound verbs. A third category 
is formed by the derivatives of (true or improper) compounds 
(wapacivéera), such as immotpodely, -ia from imrotpédos, Acorképrov 
from Arécxopot. 

2. To enumerate the new (parathetic) compounds formed from 
verb and preposition, together with the verbal substantives and 
verbal adjectives belonging to them, does not come within the 
province of the study of grammar.? We may also have more than 
one preposition combined in a word, as in the classical language ; 
special mention may be made of dcaraparpiBai 1 Tim. 6. 5 ‘perpetual 
disputations’ (raparp.B7 = ‘dispute’ Polyb.). Adverbs formed by 
composition or cohesion (incorrectly used as prepositions) are coined 
more freely by the later than by the classical language (Lob. Phryn. 
45 ff.); as a rule they are composed of preposition and adverb, 
as trepavw E. 1. 21 etc. (érdvw, troxdtw belong to the earlier period), 


1In the Hellenistic poets the quantity of the 1, which in other words of this 
class is short, is used indifferently as long or short; cod. B writes -tvos, not -e.vos. 


2 Winer, five essays ‘de verborum cum praep. compositorum in N.T. usu,’ 
Leips. 1834-43; A. Rieder ‘Verbs (and other words) compounded with more 
than one prep. in the New and Old Test.,’ Progr. Gumbinnen, 1876. 

E 
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xmadae 2 P, 2. 3, 3. 5 (ék waAawd in Attic according to Phrynichus); 
also from prepos. and adj. as éxmepurood (beside exmepurcds? as 
BCD read in Me. 14. 31: the word would naturally be forced into 
an adverbial form), by accumulation trepexrepiocor (-ds), H. 3. 20, 
1 Th. 3. ro, 5. 13, ep. (-@s) Clem. Cor. i. 20. 11 (§ 4, 1 note), also 
breprepurcas Me. 7. 37 (v.l. trepexa.), brephiav 2 C. 11. 5, 12. 11, 
trepéyav Clem. Cor. i. 56. 2; tepéxewa 2 C. 10. 16 is another new 
form (prep. and pron.: éréxewa is old). 

3. True compounds are in a few cases fundamentally substantives, 
formed in such a way that in front of a substantive, which keeps 
its ordinary form, there is placed another substantive (or adject.) 
more nearly defining or restricting its meaning (¢.g. lion-head, Greek 
NeovroxepadH an architectural term); so in N.T. Zvpogoinoca or 
-ixuroa § 27, 4 (ArBudoivixes Polyb.): edpaxtAwv a hybrid word from 
eSpos and aquilo (cp. edpovoros ‘north east’); pevdorpopyrns, -ba5eA dos, 
-Sarécrodos, -SodidaoKados, (Wevdduaprus appears in Attic); capdédvvé 
(A capdidvvé) Ap. 21. 20 from cdpédios and dvvg, ibid. ypurdArBos 
(but ypvodrpacos in the same verse is an adjective formed from 
apdcov ‘leak,’ sc. AtOos) ; xpeoperdAerns from xpéos and detAerys, but 
words of this kind (cp. immnAdrns, immodudxtys) belong rather to 
compounds of subst. and verbal stem, vide infra 5; on the other 
hand oixoSerrérns (cp. Phryn. 373 who condemns the word: deriva- 
tive oixoSerroreiv) does really consist of ofcos and Seonérys.—The 
subst. is defined by a particle in cvetpatiarys (class.), cvpmper Birepos, 
ovykAnpovopos: by a verbal stem in dpytepets (but the older form is 
dpxsepews, 1.6. 6 apxwv Toy tepéwv), dpxitextwv (which is likewise 
strictly to be explained as 6 dpywy trav TexTévwr), dpyereAdvys L. 19. 2, 
apxwroipny 1 P. 5. 4, dpyayyedos (but in dpyiovvaywyos, dpxitpixArvos 
it is clear that the first component still continues to govern the 
second).! 

4, There are a great number of adjectival forms composed of 
adjectives (adv., prep., numeral) and substantive (adj.), which express 
the combined notion of both ideas, such as the peculiar devrepdrpwrov 
odBParov L, 6. 1 (from two numeral adjectives), variously explained, 
see Tisch. ad loc. and W.-Grimm ; an example of the ordinary type 
(particle and subst.) is dvéAcos Ja. 2. 13 (class. avnAejs: the N.T. form 
due to td édeos § 9, 3), SO oKANpoTpdynAos (LXX.) A. 7. 51, Sifvyos 
Ja. 1. 8, 4. 8 (Hermas pass.), erepdyAwooos (Polyb.), SioTopos and 
povépbadrpos already found in classical Gk. ; iodyyedos = ios toils 
dyyéAos, like Homeric iodGeos; especially with a preposition in the 
first place, in which case the formation of the adj. in -tos (dxpoywviatos 
is from -a-tos) is preferred: wapafaAdoowos (old), ériavarios 1 C. 
4. g=ért Oavdtw ocvverAnppévos (also in Dionys. Halic.), ériyevos and 
éroupdvios (old), karaxOovios (also old); évdarvov (neuter of évdmuos) 
likewise takes this formation. From these words again neuter 
substantives are formed. A peculiar compound of elements which 
are coordinate and simply added together, is vvxO7jpepov (late) 2 C. 11. 


1 There are also correspondingly formed adjectives, thus in Hermas srepim«xpos 
‘very bitter’ Sim. vi. 2. 5, dméxevos ‘somewhat empty’ Mand. xii. 5. 2. 
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25, ‘a period of a night and a day,’ Kiihner i. ii. 318 ; note moreover 
76 Swdexddvdov A, 26. 7 = ai dWdexa Pura (§ 44, 1); tromddvoy  foot- 
stool,’ izoAyjviov (Anvds) the receptacle or vat excavated beneath the 
winepress, dvdyatov (S§ 3, 7; 6,4); further dxpoOivov H. 7. 4 (old), 
peoovi«riov (Hellenistic, Lob. Phryn. 53; § 6, 2), asdéprov ‘half an hour’ 
Ap. 8. 1 (jjpiwpov AP, cp. juidpaypov, jum ddcoy etc.; Kiihner i.? ii. 323); 
mpocdBBarov, 7Svocpuov a plant (garden mint). In the femin. we have 
4 kaAAvéAatos and its opposite dypuéAo1os (for which, according to 
Moeris, Attic has xétevos) R. 11. 17, 24, not dypseAaio, although dypio- 
in the later language is also directly compounded with the substantive 
(supra 3), as in dypsoxodoktvOy ; also dxpoPveria, a distorted form of 
dxporoc Gia or -vov (the old word) from wéc6y. Then from adjectives 
of this kind there was a further creation of abstract substantives, such 
as oxAnpoxapdia ‘hardness of heart’ (LXX.) related to oxAnpoxdpédios 
(LXx.), and therefore for -«apéi-éa, cp. durAoxapdia Barn. 20. 1, and 
of verbs (cp. 5), amongst which may be specially noticed dp@oroéeiv 
(6pOérovs is old) G. 2. 14 (nowhere else), and éyxaxety (the word 
exkaxelv is a wrong reading, occurring also in Herm. Mand. ix. 8) 
‘to be slack in anything’ Polyb. 4, 19. 10, formed directly from év 
and xaxés, although no word éyxaxos ever existed; éveriferOar A. 2. 
14 (LXxX.) is also certainly formed directly from é and za, cp. 
évortepviter at Clem. Cor. ii. 1, evornOifev Athanasius. 

5. The greater number of compounds, originally adjectival, are 
formed of substantive (adject., pronoun) or particle and verbal stem ; 
from these adjectives there are then formed parasynthetic abstract 
substantives and verbs. The most ordinary form is: adj. -os, 
abstract subst. -‘a, verb -éw, like tarrortpddos, trmotpodia, immotpodpéw. 
So in the N.T. we have dyaforowds 1 P. 2. 14, dyaforoia 4. 19 
(ayaOoroinows Herm. Mand. viii. 10, Sim. v. 3. 4), dyaGoroiy 2. 15 
(beside dyaSocpyeiv 1 Tim. 6. 18, dyafoupyeiv with v.l. dyaboroiy 
A. 14.17), kaAorotetv 2 Th. 3. 13, kaxoroids (and kaxotpyos, both old), 
kaxorroteiv (old), eipnvorouds -eiv, pooxorotetv only in N.T. (Acts 7. 
41) of the image of the golden calf, where the adjectival stem only 
exists, and only needed to exist, in idea, éoxvporotety (and -zotyots) 
Hermas, Vis. 1. 3. 2 etc. With other verbal stems there are: 
xaxovxelv an old form (from éxw: xaxobxos nowhere), rAnpodopeiv -ia 
(first! in N.T.: -fépos nowhere), Aoyopayxeiv -ia (late, other writers 
also have -péxos), AvGoBodgeiv ‘to stone’ together with ArOd (ev (the 
old word was deve), Aatopeiv, érepotvyciv 2 C. 6. 14 (érepdfvyos 
LxXx.), dvOpwrokrévos, avOpwrdperxos (dpérxw), of uncertain meaning 
SeftoAdBos Acts 23. 23 (an infantry corps), according to a probably 
certain conjecture xeveuBatevew =-civ Col. 2. 18 (xevexBdrns has to 
be imagined: the word is formed like ¢uParevew) ete. Where the 
verbal stem has an active sense the adjectives generally are paroxy- 
tone (in the case of a short paenultima) or oxytone (if the paen. 
is long), whereas in the case of a passive stem (and a short 
paenultima) the accent is thrown back on to the first part of the 
word (rpwréroxos ‘firstborn,’ whence mpwrordkia, cp. «tayyéduov, 


1[mAnpo@opeto Oar occurs in LXx. Ecclesiastes 8.11. Tr.] 
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H. 12. 16). But for words of passive meaning the form of the verbal 
adj. in -ros is preferred to that in -os; thus in N.T. ratporapddoros 
1 P. 1. 18, cyréBpwros Ja. 5, 2, Avddrrpwros (Sophocles) Jo. 19. 3, 
rotapopépytos (-popeiv) Ap. 12. 15,} eidwAdOvrov (like tepdOurov) ; 
just as in active words -rys (the noun of the agent) may take 
the place of -os, xpeoerAérns supra 3, Kapdioyvwearns Acts 1. 24, 
15. 8 Herm. Mand. iv. 3. 4 (nowhere else), tporwroAjparrys 10. 34 
(-reiv, -npipia). From Siddocxew the compounds are formed with 
termination -S:ddcKados: vowodiddoKados, KaAodiddoxados Tit. 2. 3 
(like yopodi8dox. in older Greek), érepodidacxadeiv? (= erepa diddoxev? 
or = érépors SiSarxdAous xppoOar?) 1 Tim. 1. 3, 6. 3; from dvdAdcow 
with -¢vAa£ (Hellenistic words): SerpopirAag A. 16. 23 (yafopudAdcov 
Me. 12. 41 ete. LXX., a rapactvOeroy from yafodtAag) ; from verbs 
in -dw, -€o with termin. -7s (1st decl.): warpoAdas (§ 6, 2) dAoay, 
dpevardrns? drarav (whence ¢pevararav), roppupordAns wwdrciv, with 
fem. -rwAts A. 16. 14; 80 also dpoevoxoirys (Kourdfer Oar, Koiry) 1 C. 
6. 9, 1 Tim. 1. 10, edSwAoAdrpys (Aarpeterv), whence eidwrodarpeiv 
Hermas, «iSwAoAarpia N.T. (a more correct form than -«ia like 
Aarpefa; B however, except in 1 C. 10. 14, has -Aarpe(a=-ia), and 
from dpxewv we have words in -épyns beside those in -apxos, see § 9, 2. 
In 6pOarpodovria EH. 6. 6, Col. 3. 22 (B reads with et, like dovAca 
which is formed from SovAedw) the underlying word is 6¢@aApd8ovA0s 
(which occurs in Const. Apost.), where the formation is dependent 
on SotAos. Occasionally 1s, -és also appears as a termination: 
eiAtkpwvyjs (kpivw), subst. -tvea (old), ryAavyyjs Me. 8. 25 (-@s; v.l. 
dndavyas w* al.), an old poetical word, but also in LXx.: the sense 
has become weakened to ‘clear,’ so also in Herm. Sim. vi. 5. 1; 
yovurerys (rirtw, Kurip.), -retv (Polyb.), vouvexiyjs (cp. inf. 7) from 
éxo (Polyb.), ieporperjs (Att.). “AAexropodwvia ‘cock-crowing” 
(vulgar word, Lob. Phryn. 229 =) dpa jvixa 6 ad. uve?) is peculiar, 
there being no conceivable adjective from which it can be derived. 
In yAwoodxopov ‘a case’? Jo. 12. 3, 13. 29 the verb xopeiv, Komitew 
is concealed ; the Atticists require in place of this vulgar form the 
longer yAwrtroxoueiov Phryn. Lob. 98 (cp. yepviBetov ‘a hand-basin’). 


6. In the older language it frequently happens that in compound 
words of this kind the verb is given the first place (epéocxos, Snfi- 
Ovpos), in the later language this does not often occur ; on compounds 
in dpxe- vide supra 3: éOeAopycxia (-ea B, cp. 5) Col. 2. 23 based on 
€Oed6OpycKos (from Ophcrxos) which is not found, cp. éOeAodi8doKados 
Hermas, éGeAodovA(e)ia Plato, €6é\eyOpos Demosth., €eAoxaxeiv Hdt., 
(eGeAo- expressing spontaneity): gtAdGeos, prAdyafos and PiAavros 
(Aristot.), (psAdrpwros late language, and) PrAorpwrevwvt 3 Jo. 2 (no. 


1 Hesychius also has the phrase rorapopépyrov roteiv, s.v. ambepoev. 

2 I.e. one who deceives Ais own mind = ‘conceited’; the word also occurs on 
a papyrus of the 2nd cent. B.c. (in rhetorical and artificial prose, Grenfell ‘An 
Alexandrian erotic fragment,’ Oxf. 1896, p. 3). 

3 Strictly a case for the mouthpiece of a flute (yN@rra). 


4¥Found already in an Attic inscription of the Ist cent. B.c., Ed. dpyaiod. 
1893, 49 ff., 1. 30. 
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forms with puco- appear in N.T.).—The words compounded with cer- 
tain pronouns and particles deserve a special mention : avroxatdxpetos 
Tit. 3. 11 (adrdparos and av@aiperos are old); words with a- privative 
for the most part formed in -7os, ¢.g.in N.T. dyeveaddsynros, ddudkprros, 
ddidAeurrtos,) (addvaros, -ely are old), dxardyvwotos, dxataxdAvmTos, 
dxatdxpitos, axatddutos, axardravetos, (dkatdotatos is old, -acic. 
Polyb.), dvaroAdynros, dueravéntos, (avéntos old), dvefepetvytos, avek- 
txviacros etc., not however exclusively in a passive sense (¢.g. those 
from droAoyeio Oat, [pera]vociv): so also darauros Jude 24 (old) is 
active.2 The opposite to c- is év- (¢.g. evTipos=év Tyuy Opposed to 
Gtyos): éumepitouos is opposed to azepizpytos in Barn. 9. 6 C and 
=év wepitopy Of NG: Paul has dvopos — évvopos 1 C. 9. 21, § 36, 11.— 
With ed we have: evdpeoros (already in Xenoph.), edperdboros ‘ready 
to impart’ 1 Tim. 6. 18, edapdodextos, etrepiotaros H. 12. 1 (nowhere 
else) probably=% fgdiws mepuctapevy ‘easily surrounding and 
thereby hindering’ a person; with dvo-: dvoPdoraxtos, Suceppr- 
veutos, Svovéntos. ’A(v)- (and “dvc-) can also be compounded with 
ordinary adjectives (in classical Gk. évayvos, é(cayvos), but in the 
case of evrdpedpos 1 C. 7. 35 we should rather refer the word to 
mapedpeverv than to mdpedpos; a compound of adverb and verb is 
quite inadmissible, therefore «déoxeiv (Hellenistic) must be derived 
from an imaginary cidoxos (Séxopar), certainly not from doxeiv (aorist 
evddxyoa), similarly the old word xapadoxeiv (N.T. daoxapadoxia) is 
derived through an imaginary xapaddxos from xdpa and déxopar 
(cp. Soxetdw).2 EvddyyeAos (class.) is from «d and dyyéAAev ; whence 
edayyédov (as early as Homer) = reward for good news, thanks for a 
good message, cp. mpwrordx.. supra 5; it is only late writers who 
employ it for the good news itself; evayyeAi(eoGar ‘to bring good 
news’ is also found in Attic Greek.—Ipoogdyiov Jo. 21. 5, which 
according to Moeris is Hellenistic for Attic dpov ‘something eaten 
with bread,’ comes from zpés and dayeiv ; xpoo}Avtos however (LXX.) 
is connected with mpocépxeo Oat (érnAvs, érnAdrys are old).—A special 
formation is that in -doia, -ecia, -ioia, -ocia, -ioia, allied to -ors, and 
not to be confused with abstract nouns from adjectives in -ros 
(éxaracragia), since the former has the active sense of the verbal 
substantive : épxwpoota ‘an oath,’ dpobecia A. 17. 26 ‘a setting of 
bounds’ (unless with Hesychius 74 époGéova should be read, cp. ra 
Spi; yupviirvov, cvpmdcrov), Sixasoxpiota ‘righteous judgment’ R. 2. 5, 
aiparexyioia H. 9. 22, also maduyyeverta (yiver Oo) Tit. 3.5; in com- 
position with a preposition this formation appears in the older 
language, ¢.g. drocrécia (rpooricia is as early as Attic; also from a 
simple verb évoyacia). 

7. Of compound adverbs, which were not originally derived from 
adjectives, there are not many instances in the N.T. In -eé there 
are wopmdnOet L. 23. 18, ravoxed A. 16, 34, in the cultivated lan- 
guage of Luke, although these particular instances are not Attic; 


1See note 3, p. 68. 
2 But dmrelpacros Ja. 1. 13 is passive, cf. § 36, 11. 
3 Cp. § 6, 7 mavdoxevs. 
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ep. Kiihner i. ii. 303 (@ is probably an incorrect spelling, <AAnviori 
and the like have t). ‘OpoOvpaddv is frequent in the Acts (also occur- 
ring in R. 15. 6), a classical word. (For adverbs in -doy see Kiihner 
ibid. 307 f.) 

8. As is already apparent from the preceding instances, the em- 
ployment of compound words in the N.T. is fairly large, and is not 
absent even from the simplest style, although the more elevated style 
naturally has a larger number of them: for the durAa (as Aristotle 
terms the compounds) serve from the earliest times as an embellish- 
ment to the speech. In the short letter to Titus the following 
striking instances occur (verbal compounds and others'are neglected) : 
dddKipos, dkapros, dkaTdyvwotos, dpaxos, dvéyKANTos, dvdyTos, dvopia, 
dvurdéraxtos, dvudeArs, dreOys, dowria, apOopia, dibevdis; avOdéys, 
avrokaTdKpiTos; aia ypoKepoys ; eddpertos; yeveaAoyia; iepompers; Kado- 
diSdokados ; parasoddyos ; oixoup(y)és, otkovduos ; waduyyeveria; merb- 
apxelv; pirdyabos, pidavdpos, ptAavOpuria, Pidrd£evos, PrAdrexvos ; 
dpevarérns.— With regard to the manner of the composition, it is 
further to be noticed that, at least in the case of words compounded 
with numerals, the numeral undergoes no elision as it does in Attic, 
but remains intact, in accordance with the effort after a clearer 
isolation of the words—a tendency which has likewise diminished 
the number of cases of elision between separate words (§ 5, 1, ep. 3, 12). 
Thus rerpadpyns, -xelv Tisch. in Acts 13. 1 according to x*, L. 3. 1 8*C 
etc. (Tisch. on L. loc. cit.), rexoepaxovraeris A. 7. 23, 13. 18, éxarovra- 
emis R. 4. 19 (which is an old form in dialects, but this is due to 
Feros Kiihner 1.8 ii. 332; Att. -ro’rns from -roérys) ; in addition to 
these, dyafoepyetv 1 Tim. 6. 18, dAAoTpioerioxoros 1 P. 4. 15 KLP, 
but 8B -rpver-; cp. LXX. ypapparoecaywyeds (Deut. 31. 28), paKpo- 
npepeverv, apxtowvoxdos, later 60-ovcvos and the like. 


§ 29. PROPER NAMES. 


* 


In the proper names of the N.T. the only grammatical point 
which calls for attention is the class of (hypocoristic) abbreviated 
names. These abbreviated names have always existed in Greek, 
and present a great diversity in their formation, see Bechtel-Fick, 
Griech. Personennamen 26 ff.: -ts, -tas, -elas, -€as (-fs), -us, -tA(A)os, 
-v(A)Aos, -wv, -twv ete.; the Hellenistic language, on the other hand, 
as it meets us in the N.T., has hardly any other form of the abbrevi- 
ated name than that in -os, which is employed not only when the 
full name contains an a, as in ’Avtiras Ap. 2. 13 from ’Avtizarpos, but 
also when there is no such support for it, and the second half of a 
name containing two stems is completely set aside. These short 
names were in some cases given at birth, as when a Mantitheus called 
his son Mantias, a Niceratus Nicias, a Demoteles Demon, but in others 
the person originally had the full name, but was frequently called 
by the shorter name, as Menodorus the admiral of Sextus Pompeius 
is spoken of by the historians sometimes by his full name, sometimes 
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as Menas (W.-Schm. § 16, 9).1_ An instance of this in the N.T. is 
2Aovavds, as he is always called in St. Paul ey 1P. 5. 12), and 2.Aas 
A. 15, 22 ete.: also no doubt ’AmoAAdrios A. 18. 24 D and ’AmodAGs 
in St. Paul (’AeAAfjs 8 in Acts, see § 6, 2), ’AparAiaros R. 16. 8 with 
v.l. "Apidias ; but ’Exadpas Col. 1. 7, 4. 12 (of Colossae) Philem. 23 
and ’Exagpééitos Ph. 2. 25, 4. 18 (of Philippi) cannot be one and the 
same person, although undoubtedly the one name is an abbreviation 
of the other. The remaining abbreviations in -as, in many cases of 
which the original name is not distinctly recognisable, are: ’Aprepas 
(Aptepiswpos, Varro de lingua Lat. viii. 21), “Eppés (“Eppddwpos and 
the like), Zyvas (Zyvddwpos, see Bekk, Anecd. 857), Nuudas (Nuppd8.), 
‘Odvprras ('OAvpmiddwpos), Anuds (Anpijrpuos?), Zrepavas (Zrepavy- 
dépos? or a development of Zréfavos, found in Attic Greek ?),? 
Tlappevas (Ilappévwv),3 IlarpéBas (IlarpdfBtos), Aoveds (Aovkavds ? 
Aov«t\tos).4 In -fs there are ’AreAAjjs R. 16. 10 (vide supra), and 
‘Epps ibid. 14 (which can hardly be merely identical with the name 
of the god, although at a later period this kind of appellation is also 
found);> in -Gs there is only ’AwoAdds, vide supra. The name 
’AvSpéas, which has early attestation, is of a genuine old Greek form. 


1§ee also Crusius, N. Jahrb. fiir Philol. 1891, p. 385 ff. 

2 Bechtel-Fick, op. cit. 253 £., regard Zrépavos itself as an abbreviation of 
ido-crépavos or of Zrepavo-xdjjs. 

3 Tbid. 205 (cp. Tappevtins, -toxos, -lwv, -wevis etc. ). 

4Some ancient Latin mss. translate the title «ard Aovxéy by secundum 
Lucanum. In ’Avipbvicov xat "Ioviay R. 16. 7 is commonly found a man’s 
name "Touvlas (=Junianus?); some of the ancient. commentators (see Tisch.) 
took them to be a married couple like Aquila and Priscilla. 


5 Thid. 304 ff. 


PART II. 


SYNTAX. 


§ 30. SUBJECT AND PREDICATE. 


1. It has already been noticed (in § 2, 1) that it is in the syntax, 
i.e. in the method of employing and combining the several word- 
forms and ‘form-words’ current in the language, that the principal 
grammatical difference between the classical and the N.T. language 
undoubtedly lies, just as it is here too that there is the greatest 
difference between the individual writers of the N.T. It is also on 
the syntactical side that the language itself has shown the greatest 
development, and moreover it is here that the antithesis between 
the artificial writer and the plain narrator of facts or the letter- 
writer—as also that between the man who has received a pure 
Greek education and the man whose education has been wholly 
or preponderantly Hebrew—is most clearly marked. Hence the 
difference in culture between the individual N.T. writers must make 
itself felt in their syntax, from the author of the Apocalypse at one 
extreme to Paul, Luke, and the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
at the other. 


2. The two principal kinds of words are the noun and the verb. 
The simplest sentence is formed by the combination of these two, 
where the noun (évoua) represents the subject, z.c. the fundamental 
idea, and the verb (67jua) represents the predicate, i.e. some further 
statement concerning the subject. If however the predicate is 
complex, the noun must very soon be called into requisition for 
this office as well, and will serve sometimes as the principal part of 
the predicate, sometimes as the complement of the verb. In the 
former case, where one noun serves the purpose of specifying and 
defining another noun, the verb is in many cases a mere ‘form- 
word’ necessary for the statement of this relation, though like 
every verb it still presents the two inflections denoting tense and 
mood. It is therefore only natural that, at least in the case of 
the commonest tense, the present, and the commonest mood, the 
indicative, the language should omit the verbal ‘form-word’ ‘to be’ 
as readily intelligible. On the question of the omission or non- 
omission of the auxiliary verb different languages are divided. In 
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Hebrew the omission is the rule, in Greek it is allowable from the 
earliest times and occurs also in the N.T., whereas modern Greek 
has given up this liberty and always inserts the auxiliary verb. 


3. Omission of the auxiliary verb. By far the most frequent 
instance of omission, as in the classical language, is that of the 
commonest form of the pres. indic. of the auxiliary verb, namely 
the 3rd pers. sing. éorév, Still this omission never grew into a 
fixed usage of the language, except in the case of a few stereotyped 
phrases. Such are: d7Aov dre (class.) 1 C. 15. 27, (1 Tim. 6. 7%), 
also with reverse order of words étz..., SfAov G. 3. 11; Ti euol 
(iptv) «cat cof Mt. 8. 29, Me. 1. 24, 5.7, L. 4. 34, 8. 28, Jo. 2. 42 


(=Hebr. F217 =m Judges 11. 12 etc.; there are, however, 
similar classical phrases) ;? 7f mpds oé (jas) Mt. 27. 4, Jo. 21. 22 f, 
quid hoc ad te (similar classical phrases),? cp. ti ydp pou 1 C. 5. 12, 
and many other instances, infra § 50, 7; té (wor) 73 ddedos 1 C. 15. 
32, Ja. 2. 14, 16 (dAAa ti TovTWY ddeAos atrots Demosth. 9. 69) ; 
éru pixpov, kal... Jo. 14. 19, 16. 16 f, 19 (ere pw. doo dcov H. 10. 37 
O.T., but in uxx. Is. 26. 20 without this ellipse); paxdpios dvyjp 
és—Ja. 1. 12, R. 4. 8 O.T. (Hebr. NT “TEN), so also paxdpios of 
atwxot etc. Mt. 5. 3 etc., in this exclamation where the 3rd pers. 
is used the auxiliary verb is never expressed (it is different with 
the 2nd pers., Mt. 5. 11, 16. 17, and in a statement of fact, 11. 6 [om. 
éorw X ab]=L: 7. 23): ep. the classical paxdpids y' dviip éxwv «.7.A, 
Aristoph. Ran. 1482. The classes of sentence where this omission 
is particularly frequent are exclamations (A. 19. 28, 34 peydAn 7 
"Apreues "Edeciwv, R. 11. 33 as dveEepedvyta ta xpivara adrod) and 
questions (L. 4. 36 ris 6 Adyos obros; A. 10. 21 ris ¥ airia dv iv —; 
R. 8. 1 rf 7d wepicody 700 "lovdaiov, } tis 4 apédAcua THs mepuTopys ;): 
but it is also found not infrequently in statements of fact, Mc. 14. 
36 rdvra Sward cor, H. 9. 16 f. drov Siabijxy, Odvarov dvdynn pepe Oa 
700 Siabepévov' Siabijxn yap ért vexpois BeBaia, 1 C. 10. 13 and 2 C. 
1. 18 murrds 6 Oeds, 1 Th. 5. 24 miords 6 KadGv twas (with éoriv in 
2 Th. 3. 3, but the verb is wanting in FG al.), rurrds 6 Adyos 1 Tim. 
1. 15, 3.1, 4.9, 2 Tim. 2. 11, Tit. 3. 8. Another class of expression 
where (as in classical Greek) the omission is common consists of 
impersonal phrases ; avdyxn H. 9. 16 (vide supra), 9. 23, R. 13. 5? 
(with éo7é Mt. 18. 7 but om. BL), dpa R. 13. 11, e£dv A. 2. 29, 2 C. 
12. 4, ddbvarov H. 6. 4, 18, 10. 4, 11. 6, & Suvardy (as we say ‘if 
possible’) Mt. 24. 24, Mc. 13. 22, R. 12. 18 (G. 4. 15 vide infra), 
but with éoriy Mt. 26. 39, Mc. 14. 35. KeddAasov & H. 8 1 is 
classical. The verb may also be omitted even when it is not a 


1Nonnus in his metrical paraphrase presents a very noteworthy various 
reading: ri euol, -yivat, 72 col atrp ; = 7h éuol #} ool yivar; ( What is this to me or 
to you? cp. the following words ofrw fxet 7 pa pov), Cp. 7! 8é col rafra Aristoph. 
. Lysistr. 514. 
2Kiuhner, Gr. ii. 364 (Herodot. 5. 33 col d¢ cat rovrowe rols mpyywact Th dort; 
Demosth. 29. 36 rl 7G vou Kat rH Bacdvy ;). 


3 Ovdev mpds tov Acdvucory ; Dem. 18. 21 odd éore Strov mpos ue. 
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mere copula: 1 ©. 15. 40 xal odpara éroupdvis (sc. éoriv ‘there are’) 

kal o, émiyea. Other forms of eéyé are omitted: eotv with paxdpror 

vide supra, R. 11. 16 ei 8¢  daapyy dyla, kal 7d Pvpaya, Kat 

ei 7) pita ayia, Kai of KAddo, cp. R. 4. 14, 1 C. 16. 9, H. 2. 11 ete. 

Bint, éopév, € are not often omitted, and the omission is even more 

rare when éyd, jpeis, or od are not inserted; Mc. 12. 26=A. 7. 32 

O.T. éya 6 Geds "ABpadp x.7.A. (but LXX. has eiui here, though it is 

absent from the original Hebrew, and so Mt. 22. 32; also some Mss. 

in Me. and Acts), Jo. 14. 11, 2C. 10. 7; without a pronoun 2 C. 

11. 6 ef 8 Kat iStdrns TH Adyw (se. ciui which D*E introduce, St. 

Paul has been speaking of himself just before in verse 5),1 Ap. 15. 4 

dre pdvos davos (sc. «f), Ph. 3. 15. “Hv 3rd sing. is always omitted in 

the phrase @ (9) dvoya L. 1. 26 f, 2. 25, 8. 41, 24. 13 (D dvduarn), 

18 (dvépare 8B al.), A. 13. 6 (D is different), or 06 7d évoue Me. 

14. 32 (@ C), or in the still more Hebraic (cp. 1 Kings 1. 1 etc.) 

kat 7d dvoza adris (adrov) L. 1. 5, 27; parenthetically dvoya airg 

(Demosth. 32. 11 ’Apicrofdv dvoya aire) Jo. 1. 6 (with jv inserted 

x*D*), 3. 1 (x* dvépare, as Luke has elsewhere in his Gospel and 

almost always in the Acts [class.], ep. §§ 33, 2; 38, 2; Xenophon 

Mem. 3, 11. 1 writes 7 évoue 7jv); in these phrases it makes no 

difference whether jv is to be supplied (with persons) or éoriv (with 

placenames). "Eoros (or éo7i) is omitted in 1 P. 4. 17, 1 C. 15. 21, 

cp. 22. "He only occasionally in St. Paul (2 C. 8. 11, 13), Ety is 

commonly omitted in formulas expressing a wish, such as ‘deus oo: 

(sc. 6 Oeds ein) Mt. 16. 22, etipjvy tiv etc, as in classical Greek 

(‘Aaos Soph. O.C. 1477; cp. LXx. 2 Kings 20. 20) and in Hebrew 

(2 ow); in doxologies such as evAoyytis 6 Beds (2 C. 1. 3 ete.) 

=Hebr. OWIZN WAZ (Ps. 66. 20 ete.) we may supply either ‘is’ 

(cp. R. 1. 25 6s éorw edd. «7.4. 2 C. 11. 31 6 by eddoy., 1 P. 4. 11 

@ éorw [éory om. A] » 66£0, Buttmann p. 120) or ‘be’ (Winer, who 

compares 1 Kings 10. 9 yevorro edA., Job 1. 21 ein etd.) ; the former, 

however, appears to be the sense in which the N.T. writers under- 

stood the phrase. “Eorw is omitted in pydev col Kal TO dixaiw éxeivw, 
Mt. 27. 19 (cp. for the formula what is said above), in xdpis TO Dew 

(class.) 2 C. 8. 16, 9. 15, (R. 6. 17); see further H. 13. 4, 5 téipuos 6 

ydpos «.7.A., R. 12. 19 ff, Col. 4.6. On the omission of efvar and 

av ep. §§ 34,5; 73,4 and 5; 74, 2. The present or imperf. (aor. 

and fut.) of eivar (yiverOa1, mapeivo, tapayiv.) may, after Hebrew 

precedent, be omitted after iSo0V= 35, which can stand by itself 
for the verbal predicate, though it may also be introduced in 

addition to the predicate, Mt. 3. 17 (17. 5) kat i80d uvi (se. éyévero) 

éx Tov otpavav Aéyovoa (but the same phrase occurs without idov 
A. 10. 15), L. 5. 18 Kat i8od dvdpes fepovtes «.7.A. (sc. Hoav, Tapaoav 
as in 13. 1), ep. 5. 12, A. 13. 11 kal viv Sod yelp Kuplov émi o¢, 8. 

36. On the more extended use of the ellipse of the verb vide 
infra § 81. 


10n R. 1. 15 otrws 7 Kar’ éué mpb0umos (so more correctly than -ov) sc. elul 
(dpecdérns elué precedes), see § 42, 2. 
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: 4. Absence of the subject. On the absence of the subject, where 
it is not contained in the verb or in the context, the following 
remarks may be made for the N.T. usage. The so-called impersonal 
verbs expressing meteorological phenomena are almost entirely want- 
ing. Bpexe (the vulgar word for te, which nowhere appears) is 
personal in Mt. 5. 45, sc. 6 Oeds (LXX. Gen. 2. 5, but 6 Gets te is also 
a classical phrase), impersonal in Ja. 5. 17, L. 17. 29 (Ap. 11. 6 tva 
py verds Bpexy, in the Vulgate simply pluat); Bpovrd,' dorpdamre ete. 
are nowhere found (1) dotpar} dotparrovea L. 17. 24; the verb is 
used = ‘to shine’ as in class. Greek ibid. 24. 4, ep. reptaorpamrew A. 9. 
3, 22. 6 ‘to shine round about’). Equally uncommon in the N.T. are 
the classical expressions in which the agent is readily supplied from the 
verb in the person to whom some particular task belongs (¢.. éxijpufe 
sc. 6 Kipug): cadmice 1 C. 15. 52 ‘the trumpet shall sound’ (Winer 
compares the German ‘es lautet’; in any case 6 caAmvyxrijs cannot 
be understood, the most that can be supplied is ) c¢Amcy£). Peculiar 
phrases are tpitny tatryv jpuépav dye (‘it is,’ as dyw juepav is used) 
L. 24, 21, and déye ‘it is enough’ Me. 14. 41 (Anacreontea 28. 31 ; 
but D has dw. 7d réAos, the matter has received its completion). 
Somewhat more frequent is the impersonal passive, like Latin dur 
‘one goes,’ but this usage was never developed to any great extent 
in Greek: Mt. 7. 2 év & pérpw petpeire petpnOryjceras tyiv (= Me. 4. 24, 
L. 6. 38), L. 6. 38 Sé8o7e cat SoPjoerar tyiv (cp. Mt. 7. 7, Mc. 4. 25), 
where the writer passes at once to the 3rd pers. plur. act. with 
equivalent meaning pérpov ... décovow: 1 P. 4. 6 vexpois evnyyeAic On, 
R. 10. 10, 1 ©. 15. 42 f. omeiperar ev poop, éyelperar év dpbapate 
x.7.4., Herm. Mand. iii. 3 éreored0n TO Ady pov. But eppéOy dre 
Mt. 5. 21 does not come under this head, since the question ‘ What 
was said 2’ finds its answer in the dr: clause; in the same way zpeéret, 
mpérov éori, Sei, feat, eEdv (eo), eyévero, aveBn emt tHV Kapdiav 
avtod (A. 7. 23)? followed by an infinitive are not instances of the 
loss of the subject. The use of the 3rd pers. plur. act. without a 
subject is occasioned by the indefiniteness of the agent, but the sub- 
ject may also, if one likes, be denoted by of év@pwmou, as in L. 6. 31 
KaOas GéAcre iva rousow tiv of avOp. =‘ that one should do unto you.’ 
The instances of omission in this case are not very many: Mt. 7. 16 
ovddéyovow, Me. 10. 13 mpooédepor, L. 17. 23 épovowv, 12. 20, 
Jo. 15. 6, 20. 2, A. 3. 2, Ap. 12. 6 (1 C. 10. 20).—In the formulas of 
citation such as Aéyer 2 C. 6. 2, G. 3. 16 ete, dyoiv 1 C. 6. 16, H. 8.5, 
elpnxe H. 4. 4, 6 Geos is to be understood (‘ He says ’); in 2.10. 10 
dyoiv (DE ete., 2 ‘one says’) appears to be a wrong reading for 
gactv (B), unless perhaps a tus has dropped out (but cp. Clem. Hom. 
xi. 9 ad init.). 


1 Bpovrh -yéyovev take its place in Jo. 12. 29. 
2Used impersonally in Herm. Mand. iv. 1, uh dvaBawérw cov éml rhy kapdlay 
mep) -yuvaixds dAdorplas (Hebr. ao-by nby). 
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§ 31. AGREEMENT. 


1. The arrangement (ctvragis) of the different parts of the 
sentence, primarily of subject and predicate, involves a mutual 
assimilation, inasmuch as the individual nouns and verbs are not 
represented by a single abstract radical form, but only appear in 
certain definite and distinctive forms, and these forms cannot differ 
from each other in different parts of the sentence, where they refer 
to the same thing or person. In addition to its application in the 
case of subject and predicate, this law of agreement holds good also 
for nouns which are bound up together into a smaller whole within 
the sentence, one noun more nearly defining the other (the attribute, 
apposition). The individual forms [or inflections] to which nouns and 
verbs are subject express the following ideas: (a) one of the three 
genders, since there are nouns which possess different forms for these 
genders (adjectives), or which at least draw a distinction between 
the masculine and feminine genders (designations of persons such 
as Bactdedbs — Baridioce) ; (b) one of the two numbers (the dual no 
longer existing in the N.T.)—this applies equally to nouns and 
verbs; (c) one of the five cases (nouns) ; (d) one of the three persons 
in the case of the verb, while the noun is for the lst and 2nd persons 
represented by a certain class of words—the pronouns. Any com- 
bination of words where the agreement in any of these respects is 
not adhered to is strictly proscribed as a solecism, except in some 
definite cases where the language admits of the violation of the 
law of agreement. 

2. Want of agreement in gender.—Instances of an adjectival 
predicate in neuter sing. agreeing with a feminine subject are: 
Mt. 6. 34 dpxerdy 77 Hepa 7) Kaxia adris, 2 C. 2. 6 ikavdv TO ToLotTH 
q émitipia airy, A. 12. 3 D idov ore dperréy eoriv tois "lovdaiows 7 
émtxetpnows adrov. The third instance is, however, uncertain, since 
the text in D may be due to corrupt conflation of different readings. 
In the other two instances it appears better to regard dpxerév and 
ixavov as imitations of the Latin satis (cp. L. 22. 38 idod payarpar 
dbe S00 — ixavév err, Herm. Vis. iii. 9. 3 7d dpxerdy ris Tpodpis satis 
cit; on the other hand the predicate is dpxerés in 1 P. 4. 3) than 
to compare the classical usage in general propositions such as ovx 
dyabdv rodvkorpavin ; in instances like the last the word ‘thing’ 
must be supplied, and a comparison is drawn between the general 
idea contained in the subject and other things of a different charac- 
ter. Kaddv 75 ddas Me. 9. 50, L. 14. 34 ‘salt is a good thing’ 
would also in classical Greek be expressed by something like 
xpyoysov of dAes; but there is an absence in the N.T. of analogous 
instances of this use with a masculine or feminine subject, just as 
the fuller classical forms of this neuter predicate—pdrasdv m1, xphpo 
copév—are also wanting. Still we find 7 ‘something (special),’ 
odééev ‘nothing’ i.e. ‘nothing worth’ used as neuter predicates to a 
masc. or fem. subject: G. 6. 3 « doxet tus efvai te pndev dv (as in 
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class. Greek ; beside this we have </val ms A. 5. 36, cp. 8. g=‘a 
great man’). Further instances are ri 6 Ilérpos éyévero (ri ein raira), 
see § 50,7; 1-C. 11. 5 (the woman who is unveiled) & éo-rs kal 7d atrd. 
TH eLvpnpevy, Mt. 6. 25=L. 12. 23 % Yuyi wAcidv éore THs Tpodis : 
in general assertions of this kind pia kal 4 adi, rAelwv would be 
impossible. But in particular statements the pronoun is brought 
into agreement with the noun: R.11. 5 ts 4 mpdcAniis ef pi— 
(German would use the neuter ‘was’), E. 1. 18 ris éorw 4 édmis rijs 
kAjoews avrod, 1 C, 3. 17 (6 vads Tod Geod) oltuves éote iets (but in 
1C. 6, 11 ravrd [sc. KAgrras K.7.A.] Teves 7}7e= ToLotToL, which would 
not have been sufficiently clear, while ofro. would have been 
impossible ; Herm. Sim. ix. 5. 3 ré éorw [is the meaning of] % 
oixodouy). If the pronoun is the subject, in this case also there is 
agreement, which is contrary to German usage: Mt. 22. 38 airy 
éoriv 1} peyddn évrodAy, Ph. 1. 28 ars (i.e. resistance, 7d dytixeir ba.) 
éorlv avrots evderkis drwAcias, ep. E. 3. 13, A. 16. 12 BiAdrmous iris 
éort réAts, But in assimilation of this sort Latin goes a step further 
than Greek: see 1 P. 2. 19 f. toto xdpis, <i —drodepes tis—dAd’ 
ei — irropeveite, totro xdpis mapa He, where the Greek regards the 
two ideas of ‘grace’ and ‘endurance’ as too distinct to admit of 
being merged into one, while the Latin translation has haec est gratia 
(Buttmann, p. 112). In interpretations by means of a relative 
sentence (as in 1 C. 3. 17 oérives quoted above) the prevalent form 
elsewhere for the relative is the neut. sing. (which in that passage 
would be intolerable: 6 éoriv tpeis), even though neither the 
explanatory word nor the word explained has this gender: Mt. 27. 
33 Torov Aeyduevov Tody., 6 (ds A al.) éotwv Kxpaviov témos (the 
repetition of eyduevos either before or after rézos is rightly omitted 
by 8*D), Mc. 15. 22 ToAy. térov, & éoriv peOeppnvetopevov Kp. T., 
3. 17 Boavypyes, 6 éotw viol Bpovris, Jo. 1. 421 ete.; Mc. 12. 42 
Aerta dbo, 6 eoriv Kodpdvrns; Col. 3. 14 tTHv dydrny, 6 (v1. ds, Hrs) 
éorw obvderpos THs TeAetdTyTOS? (Barn. 15. 8 dpyxiv ..., 6 €or GAAov 
Kéopov apx4v); cp. Mc. 15. 16 rijs adAfs, 6 éorw mpartuipiov; Hl. 6. 17 
Thy paxaipav —, 6 éoTiv phua Oeod ; in the Apocalypse alone is there 
assimilation of the relative to the subject or predic.: 4. 5 Aaparddes, 
a (v.L af) ciow ra rvevpara 5. 6, 8. This phrase 6 éov has become 
as much a stereotyped formula as the equivalent tot7’ eos (rouréore) 
in Mt. 27. 46 jAti—rotr’ dot. Océ pov «.7.A., H. 2. 14 Tov 7d Kpdros 
éxovra Tov Oavdrov, tovrérr. Tov Sid Bodov, 7. 5,9. 11 etc. But all 
these instances represent not so much a classical as a Hellenistic 
usage. (Ti éore ratra is common to N.T. and classical Greek § 50, 
7). On zpéryn wévrwv Me. 12. 28 see § 36, 12; on want of agreement 
in the constructio ad sensum vide infra 4; on the construction 


1 Jo. 19. 17 rov Neyspevov Kpaviov rémov, 6 (al. és) Néyerar "EBpaiorl Todyo0a is 
badly corrupted; we should read with LX, vulg. al. Kp. 7., Ep. 6¢ T. 

2 Since this is a case not of interpretation but description, 8s would be more 
correct, cp. Col. 3. 5 Thy wAcovetlav, iris éoriv eldwrodarpla, where 8 éort ‘that 
is to say’ would be more in place than in verse 14, cp. the v.l. in E. 5. 5. The 
reading 8 (BDEFG) for és in Col. 2. 10 is entirely wrong ; in 2. 17 8 (BFG) for 
& is harsh. 
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where the subject of the sentence is composed of several words, or 
in the case of an attribute to several nouns vide infra 5. 


3. Want of agreement in number; neuter plurals with singular 
verb. Probably there is no more striking peculiarity in the whole 
of Greek syntax than the rule that where the subject is a neuter 
plural the verb still remains in the singular. This rule, which in 
Attic is never broken, is however not without exceptions in Homer 
and in the Hellenistic language, and modern Greek has gone back 
completely and exclusively to the use of the plural verb in this 
instance as in others. In the N.T. (as in the LxXx.) there is great 
fluctuation, and very often this fluctuation extends to the readings 
of the mss. in individual passages: while in the Shepherd of 
Hermas the plural is found in the majority of cases. Of neuter 
words which denote persons: récva is used with plural verb in 
Mt. 10. 21 (sing. BA) =Me. 13. 12 (sing. B), but with sing. verb in 
1 Jo. 3. 10, R. 9. 8: €6vy with plur. verb Mt. 6. 32 (sing. EG al.), 
12. 21 O.T., 25. 32 (sing. AE al.), L. 12. 30 (sing. AD al.), Acts 4. 
25 O.T., 11.1 (sing. D*), 13. 48, R. 2. 14 (sing. D°E), 15. 27, 1 C. 
10. 20? (om. 7a €6vy BDEF al., sing. KL), G. 3. 8 0.T., 2 Tim. 4, 
17 (sing. KL), Ap. 11. 18 (sing. x*), 15. 4, 18. 3, 23, 21. 24, Clem. 
Cor. i. 59. 4 (with sing. verb all mss. in R. 9. 30, E. 4.17); but 
with Saiuévia the sing. verb preponderates, L. 4. 41 (plur. xC), 8. 
2, 30 (plur. CF, also D with another reading, ep. 31 f.), 35 (plur. »°), 
38 (in verse 33 «io7A Gov has overwhelming evidence, -ev SU), 10. 17: 
the plur. is found in Ja. 2. 19; mvevuara uses both constructions, 
a plur. verb in Me. 1. 27, 3. 11 (v.l sing.), 5. 13 (sing. B), A. 8. 7? 
Ap. 4. 5% 16. 14 (v.l. with sing. partially introduced), a sing. verb 
in L, 8. 2 xarouxet, 10. 20 (v.1. Sayydvea), 1 C. 14. 32 (v.L mvetya), 
Other neuter words besides these appear with plural verb: Mt. 
6. 28 rd Kpiva r@s av€dvovow (but with sing. verb in the corre- 
sponding words in L. 12. 37), Jo. 19. 31 has first iva pi) peivy 7a 
odpara, followed by iva xareayGow avtav ta oKxédn, Jo. 10. 8 od 
qKovray (-cev L) atdrav ra zpdBara. In the verses preceding the 
last passage quoted a sing. verb is used with zpdéBara, ibid. 3 
dxove, 4 dxodovbe?, with the additional words é7 ol8acw riyv pwviyy™ 
adrot (because oie would have been ambiguous) and further on 
another plural in verse 5; in the subsequent verses, 10 has éywou 
where zpéBara must be regarded as the subject, in 12 éorw is read 
by sABLX, eiowy by DI al., and so on with constant interchange 
up till 16 (in 27 and the following verse there are conflicting 
readings). On the whole, the singular verb certainly is more 
frequently used with words which have not a personal meaning 
(the singular is not excluded even by the insertion of a numeral, 
cay yevntas — éxardy mpdBara Mt. 18. 12), and is uniformly employed 
with abstract words (exceptions are ra frjpara tatra with ébdyyoay 
L. 24. 11, and perhaps épya with Svvavras [v.l. -arac] 1 Tim. 5. 25) 
and with pronouns such as tatra and & (Ap. 1. 19 & «iow Kal 
pedrAa yevérOur; Clem. Cor. i. 42. 2 éyévovro duddrepa, cp. 27. 6 
mdvra). In1C. 10. rz there are two readings: ratra St Tumis 
ovveBawey and — rire. cuveBawov, cp. verse 6 Taira 88 rimou pov 
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éyevjOnoav, the verb taking its number from the noun which forms 
the predicate, as it does also in classical Greek as well as in Latin 
(Kiihner, Gr. ii.2 67). 

4. The so-called constructio ad sensum is very widespread in Greek 
from early times, though without being subject to any rules; the 
same construction appears in the N.T. It affects both number and 
gender. ‘The instances mainly consist of the collective words 
which embrace in a singular noun the idea of a plurality of 
persons: masculine words like éxAos, Aads, feminines like orpatid, 
oixia, neuters like rAjOos, orépua (with plur. verb in Herm. Vis. 
li, 2. 2). Instances of this construction, where a masculine plural 
conforming to the sense only appears in a clause appended to the 
main clause, do not give serious offence even in English: «9. 
10. 16. 15 oiSare ry oixiay Urepava, dri—éeragav éavrods (éragev 
cavtiv is unnatural), Jo. 6. 2 jKoAodder dxAos ToAds, Ste eGedpovr. 
The following are rather harsher constructions: L. 2. 13 rAGos 
otparias ovpaviov (=dyyédwy), aivotyvrwy tiv Oedv Kal deydvTur, 
A. 21, 35 1xoAodvfe 73 7ARO0s Tod Aaod, kpdfovTes Alpe adrév (Kpacov 
DHLP) cp. 3. 11. And this want of agreement in number is not 
excluded even where the singular and plural words are directly 
connected: A. 6. 11 woAds te GxAos THv iepéwy bajKovov (-<v AE) rH 
mister, 25. 24 dav To rAHO0s Tév "Tovdaiwy évérvyov (BH -év) pou, 
Bowvres «.7.2., Mt. 21. 8 6 wreiortos byxAos eorpwoav, Jo. 7. 49 5 dxAos 
obros 6 py) ywdoKwv Tov vopov érdpatol ciow. The following also 
are closely allied to éxAos ete.: 7a vy ‘the heathen,’ E. 4. 17 f. 
7a €Gvn mepimatel —, eoxoTwpévor x.7.A, (1 C. 12. 2 is not an instance 
of this), ai exxcAnoios G. 1. 22 f. (which is followed by pdvov & dxot- 
ovtes Hoav), and names of places: L. 10. 13 Tvpw «al Diddve 
— xaGjpevot, though here the other reading -va: (DEG al.), since the 
towns are regarded as wholes (as in Mt. 11. 21 ff.), appears prefer- 
able. Cp. § 48, 5 (use of the personal pron. airod and the relative). 


5. If the subject consists of several coordinate words connected by 
kal, the common predicate must, according to German feeling, stand 
in the plural in conformity with the sense, and of course if one of the 
subject words is éy«, this plural predicate must be the plural of the 
Ist person: L. 2. 48 6 wariyp cov kdya ddvvwpevor é(yrodpev oe, 
Jo. 10. 30, 1 ©. 9. 6. An additional modifying word, referring to 
the subject, as ddvvépevos in the passage quoted, will, if declinable, 
likewise fall into the plural, and into the masculine plural in a case 
where the subject consists of a combination of masc. and fem. words 
(Joseph and Mary in that passage). This is always the case if the 
predicate follows the subject ; on the other hand, if it precedes the 
subject, it is rather the custom for the verb to stand in the singular, 
and to correspond in form to the subject immediately following it: 
again, if the verb is interposed between the different subjects, it is 
made to correspond to the subject which has preceded it, and can 
only take the number of that subject. Instances of the singular 


1Qn the stereotyped use of the sing. idov, ide, dye see § 33, 2 note. 
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verb occupying the first place: A. 11. 24 cwOjoy cd Kal 6 ofkds cou, 
where the first word is the main subject ‘thou together with thy 
whole house,’ similarly Jo. 2. 2 ékAjOn 8 Kal "Incovs Kat of wabyrat 
atrot, and, so far as the participle at the head of the sentence is 
concerned, A. 5. 29 droxptOds S& Tlérpos wat of dxdorroAc etray (cp. 
verse 21); but the singular verb is also used where the subjects are 
placed on an equality: Jo. 18. 25 jKoAovdes dé 7H I. Zipov Tlérpos kat 
dAXos paSyrys (cp. 20. 3, A. 26. 30; so without exception where the 
subject words are not persons, as in Mt. 5. 18 6 ovpavds cal 4 yh); 
L. 2. 33 qv 88 6 warhp atrod Kat  witnp Oavpdfovres, Mt. 17. 3 abby 
(8BD: al. -yrav) —Muvojjs cat "HAias cvAdadodvres. From the last 
two instances it follows that where the predicate is divided, that 
part of it which precedes the subject is in the singular, the part 
which follows it is in the plural (so in the passage A. 5. 29 quoted 
above). In the following instances there is a special reason for the 
plural verb: Me. 10. 35 wpooropevovrat atte "ldxwBos kai Iwavys of 
viol ZeBedatov (the pair of brothers who from the first were thought 
of together), Jo. 21. 2 foay spot Ziuwv Iérpos xat x.7.r., L. 23. 12 
éyévovro otro. 6 re “Hpwdns xat 6 TuAaros, A. 5. 24 ds 8¢ yeovray — 8 
Te otpatnyds — Kai ot dpxepeis (the plural has already been used 
before of the same persons in verse 21; cp. 1. 13, 4. 27). Accord- 
ingly in default of any reason of this kind, where the readings differ, 
the singular appears to deserve the preference, as in L. 8. 109, 
A. 17. 14; we even have dxovcas 5¢ BapvaBas xat Ilatdos the reading 
of D in Acts 14. 14, ep. 13. 46 D. Instances of interposition of the 
predicate are L. 8. 22 atrés dvéByn eis TAoiov Kat of pal. adrot, 
Jo. 4. 36 etc.—For adjectives and participles qualifying several 
words cp. L. 10. 1 es mécav wéhiv kat rérov, 1 Th. 5. 23, on the 
other hand dépa Kal Guoias pi Suvépevos H. 9. 9 (ibid. 3.6 PeBaiav is 
an interpolation from verse 14).—The singular verb is regularly 
used, if the two subjects instead of being connected by «ai are 
separated by 7: Mt. 5. 18 idra ev 7) pia. Kepaia od pi) raped Oy, 12. 25, 
18. 8, E. 5. 5 (especially if the verb precedes as in 1. 14. 24); 
G. 1. 8 édv mpeis i) ayyeAos e€ otpavod edayycdityra (it would be 
impossible to include the two subjects in -(jueOa). An exception is 
Ja. 2. 15 édv ddeAdds 7} ddeAGy yupvol trdépywow (occasioned by the 
adjective, the singular of which, yupvés or yvpv7j, would have been 
harsh). 


6. Solecisms (in the Apocalypse). In distinction from all other 
New Testament writings, and in particular from those of the Apostle 
St. John, the Apocalypse exhibits a multitude of the most remark- 
able solecisms, which depend in the main upon the neglect of the 
laws of agreement. Thus we have in 1. 5 dd "Inoot Xp., 6 pdprus 6 
murtés, 6 mpwrdtoKos TOV vexpOv Kal 6 Epxev TGv Bacidewy THs ys, 7d 
iryarover Huds «.7.d, (the datives on account of a7 in verse 6 accord- 
ing to Winer), 11. 4 ofroé eiow at Sto édaion Kai ai S00 Avxvias ai 
évartov Tod Kupiov THs yijs éxtGres (N*ABC ; éxrica xP), 12. 5 Kat 
érexev vidv dpoev (AP; dppeva xB, dpoeva P), ds pédAee K.7.X, (the cor- 
rection -eva is no improvement; a better alteration would be to strike 
out vidv), 14, 19 <Badrer eis tv Anvov Too Oupod Tod Oeod rev péyav (TV 
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peyddnv 8). Cp. 2. 20 (nom. in apposition with ace.), 3. 12 (nom. 
for gen.), 6. 1 (the same, as a v.1.), 7. 4 (nom. for ace.), 8. 9 (for gen.), 
9. 14 (for dat.), 14. 12 (for gen., which & reads), 20. 2 (for acc.): 7.9 
(dxAos ... Erdres ... mepifeBAnpévous ; the acc. is dependent on «fSov 
which stands at the beginning of the verse, the nom. on kat idov 
which follows «Sov, Winer), 5. 11f. (Aéyovres following ¢wviy dyyédwv 
and iv 6 dp.Ouds atrav pupiddes «.7.A.; similar anacolutha with Aéyov 
or -ovres in 4. 1, 11. 15, 14. 7: and with v.l. 11. 1, 19. 6), 21. 9 with 
v.l. It has even been fixed as a rule for this writer that an apposi- 
tional phrase following a noun in any case stands in the nominative, 
although scribes have shown a strong inclination to correct these sole- 
cisms.! The isolated cases of anacoluthon of this kind which appear in 
other writings of the N.T. should be regarded either as excusable or as 
due to a corrupt text. Jo. 1.14 6 Adyos odp£ éyévero — kal Eeardpebe. 
THv Sd€av avdrov — wAhpys (-e7 D) xdpuros kai dAnOeias. In this passage 
the word in question is one which to a remarkably great extent, both 
in the N.T. and also in papyrus documents, appears as indeclinable : 
thus A. 6. 5 dvdpa rAjpys (-en BC?) ricrews, 3 wAjpes (-pys AEHP) 
mvevipatos, 19. 28 yevduevor rAjpes (-pys AHL) Ovpot, Mc. 8. 19 
kodivous mAxjpets (-ens AFGM) kAacpdrwv, 2 Jo. 8 piobdy rArpy 
(-pys L); the only passages where it is declined in all mss. (no 
genitive following it) are Mt. 14. 20, 15. 37 (ets), Mc. 4. 28 a vil. 
(-pn), 6. 43 a v.l. (-pes); cp. Papyr. Berol. no. 13. 8 daep dréryapev 
mAypys, 81.27 ads rapaddow rAnpys, 270. 9, 373. 13, 21; Grenfell- 
Hunt, Pap. ii., p. 107 86 76 rAgjpy|s alirov deo xnKévas, 118 (perhaps 
also 117, where zArjpy is given at the end of a line).2—In Philipp. 2. 1 
ef Tes TapaKkAnors —, ct Te TapapvOrov—, eb Tis KoLVWia —, Eb TIS OTAGYXVA 
kai oixtuppot, et te (‘if it avails ought,’ cp. § 31, 2) ought to be, as it 
seems, written throughout.—Ja. 3. 8 tiv yAGocay ovdels Sivarar 
Sapdoa, dxatrdorxerov Kaxdv, pert) tov (Tisch. puts a colon after doz., 
making the following clause independent, sc. éoriv).—L. 24. 47 
KnpvxOjvae petdvorav — dpEdpevor (-Evwv D correctly, -evov AC7FH al.) 
and A. 10. 37 oiSare 75 yevdpevov fpjya Kal? Ans rhs "lovdaias, 
dpédpevos aad ris Tadd. (dpf. yap AD, which is no improvement ; 
-evov correctly LP; but the whole clause dp. d. 7. I. is perhaps 
taken from L. 23.5). For other instances cp. § 81. 


1 Nestle, Philol. Sacra 7, Einfiihrung in das Griech. N.T. 90f. Akin to this is 
what may be called the indeclinable use of A¢ywv or Aéyovres in the LXX. = TDN? : 
Gen. 15. 1, 22. 30, 38. 13, 45. 16 etc., Winer. On the practice of many translators 
of putting words in apposition with any of the oblique cases in the nominative, 
see Nestle, Philol. Sacra 7. (Nestle also conjectures in Ap. 1. 4 mvevmdrwy Ta 
évstriov rod Opdvov in place of the readings rév, 4, & éorw or elow, just as in 5. 13 
ss alone has preserved the true reading 7d instead of 8 or 6 éo7w. In 2. 13 
he reads év rais jydpas ’Avriwa 6 udprus pov ... ds.) 

2 T1\fons is also used indeclinably in the Lxx., e.g. Num. 7. 13 F, 19 8, 
20 BR*, ok 21. 24 all mss., Sir. 19. a B*. Cp. the phrase ‘eine Arbeit voller 
Fehler.’” (E. Nestle.) 
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SYNTAX OF THE NOUN. 


§ 32. GENDER AND NUMBER. 


1. The neuter of the adjective or participle is occasionally used 
with reference to persons, not only in phrases like 7d yevvwpevov 
L. 1. 35 ‘that which is to be born,’ cp. 7d réxvov, but also as in 
Jo. 17. 2-mdons capxés, tva wav & Sewxas airG, Sdcet airots, where 
men are first comprised under the collective name cdpé, then under 
the neuter wav, and finally (in atroés) the usual mode of designation 
appears. Cp. Jo. 6. 37 (a similar instance), 1 Jo. 5. 4 (wav 76; was 
6 has been previously used in verse 1); further H. 7. 7 73 éAarrov 
brs Tob KpeitTovos evroyeiras, for 6 éAdrTwy or of éAdrroves, in order 
to represent the thought in a more abstract and so in a more general 
form. A similar collective use of the neut. sing. appears in classical 
Greek (Kiihner ii? 13). Elsewhere the neut. plur. is used: 
1C. 1. 27 f. 7a pwpd rob Kéopov—Ta doOevR t. k.—7d ioxupd, where 
the sing. would have been wrong because of the idea of unity which 
it would imply—since the pwpot etc. do not form a definite section— 
and moreover with the masculine the emphasis would not have lain 
so strongly upon the abstract quality of foolishness etc. Cp. further 
G. 3. 22 74 wavra, which is not so strong as Tots ravras, which might 
also have stood, révra Jo. 12. 32 x*D. (In classical Greek ra 
gevyovra Xenoph. Anab, 7, 3. 11 ap. Winer ; wdvro Ta ovpBeBracpeva 
Dem. 8. 41.) 


2. The feminine appears to stand in place of the neuter, in 
consequence of a literal rendering from the Hebrew, in the O.T. 
quotation Mt. 21. 42=Me. 12. 11 apa Kupiov éyéveto atrn Kal éoriy 
Gavpaorn, from Ps. 118. 23 = Hebr. mix ‘ this.’ 


3. The so-called collective use of the masc. sing. (on the neuter 
sing. vide supra 1) is found in R. 3. 1 ri 73 repicodv tov "lovdalov ; 
ie. ‘What advantage has the Jew as Jew?’ (which every individual 
Jew has ipso facto); ep. 2. 17-29, where the individual has already 
been selected as the representative of the community. We have 
just the same use with names of nations and rank, ‘the soldier,’ ‘the 
Jew’; Latin miles, Romanus etc.; in classical Greek it is less common 
(Thucyd. 6. 78 rév Zupaxdcvov, 7 ’APnvaiw). Other instances are 
Mt. 12. 35 6 dyafds dvOpwros, R. 13. 8 7d dyabdv epyov, 1 P. 4. 18 
6 Sixatos—6 doeBys, R. 14. 1 tov doOevotvra, But in Ja. 2. 6 tov 
mTwxév refers to the example of verse 2: also in 5. 6 a single 
instance is thought of in rdv Sécasov, while 1 C. 6. 5 Scaxpivor ava 
pérov Tot ddeApov avrod is an incorrect expression, which is easily 
intelligible (since dva pérov of course presupposes more persons 
than one), for rod d8. a. kal rod érépov ddeXdod (on account of verse 1 
ToAua ms... kpiverGa1, where the language refers primarily to the 
plaintiff). Op. xx. Gen. 23. 15, Winer § 27, 1. 
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4, Of another character is the use of the sing. of objects, which 
belong individually to several persons, where several persons are 
spoken of, as we also say ‘they shook their heads’ [die Képfe] or 
‘they shook their head’ [den Kopf], i.e. everyone his own head, 
where the insertion of ‘everyone’ would be quite superfluous. In 
Greek, including N.T. Greek, the plural is usual in such cases ; but 
deviations from this are permitted in classical as in N.T. Greek: 
A. 25. 24 tva Evpjowvras tHv Kepadiy (Vulg. capita), L. 1. 66 eOevro 
mdvres év TH kapdia (DL tais Kapdias) aitav, Me. 8. 17 rerwpwpevyy 
éxeTe THY Kapdiav tov, EB. 6. 14 mepifwodpevor rHY oop tyar, 
Ap. 6. 11 €5607 adtots oroAr AcvKyH (but éoOijs in L. 24. 4 is collective 
‘raiment,’ as is usual with this word [éc@jocec.w ACL al.]). The 
sing. is always used in the Hebraic periphrastic expressions dad 
ampoodmev tTav ratépwv A, 7, 45, kata mpdcwroyv ravrov L, 2. 31, dua 
ortéuatos wévtwv A, 3. 18 (21); also dua yexpds is used with a plural 
word as in A. 2. 23, but here we have also the conceivable use of d:a 
tév xepov with a singular; é« ris x. atrov Jo. 10. 39. 


5. The plural is used with reference to a single person by a 
generalising mode of expression in Mt. 2. 20 reOvjxacw ot (yrodvtes 
THY Wryxiv ToD waStov, namely Herod (verse 19); the plural implies 
the thought, there is nothing more to fear, since with Herod’s death 
all are dead who etc. More peculiar is the use of the plural in the 
case of a certain group of substantives. This is partly due to the 
influence of Hebrew ; thus aidves is used in H. 1. 2, 11. 3, 1 Tim. 1. 
17 (2) for ‘the world,’ in L. 1. 33 and often for ‘eternity’ (esp. in 
the phrase «is robs aiivas tov aidvoy G. 1. 5 ete.) =Ogd4y : 
odpavol =O", but in most writers this plural is only used of 
heaven in the figurative sense as the seat of God (beside the sing. 
which is used in the same sense), whereas in the literal sense of 
the word the sing. prevails, except where, in accordance with the 
Jewish conception, several heavens are distinguished (E. 4. 10 
trepdvw révrwv Tov odp., cp. 1. 10, Col. 1. 16, 20, H. 1. 10 O.T., 
4. 14, 7. 26, 2 P. 3. 5, 7, 10, 12, 13; also probably af duvdpes Tay 
otpavav Mt. 24. 29=Me. 13. 25=Le. 21. 26). Thus we always 
have 4 Baovrela tov otpavoy Mt. 3. 2 etc., 6 rarHp ipav 6 ey (rots) 
odp. 5. 16 etc.; similarly in Luke 10. 20 ra évépara tpov eyyeypamras 
év rots odp. (rH obpav@ D), 12. 23 Onoavpov ev trois ovp., A. 2. 34, 
7. 56; in Paul 2C. 5. 1, E. 3. 15, 6. 9 (& otpavg), Ph. 3. 20, Col. 1. 
5, 4. 1 (odpav® x*ABC), 1 Th. 1. 10; 1 P. 1.4 (otpay@ &); (John 
never has the plural; also in the Apoc. it only occurs in 12. 12); 
in Mt. the passage 24. 31 dz’ dxpwv odpavay éws dxpwv avTey runs 
counter to the rule given above (Mc. 13. 27 has the sing. here), but 
not 3. 16 £, cp. Mc. 1. 10 ff. efSev cxifopévous rods otpavots —, Kat 
duvh éx tov odpavav (L. 3. 21 f. has the sing., but cp. A. 7. 56). 
Further of«ripyot = O21" in Paul, R. 12. 1 etc.; the sing. only occurs 
in Col. 3. 12 (plur, K); cp. infra 6, The following plurals agree 
with the classical use: dvaroAai, ducpat east and west Mt. 2.1, 8. 11 
etc., but only in the formula aro (os) dvarodGy, ducpdv, on the other 
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hand we have év 77 dvaroAy Mt. 2. 2, 9; dard dvatodjs (B-Gv) is also 
found beside dd ducpav Ap. 21. 13, a. dvatoAfs (A -Gv) pAiov 7. 2, 
16. 12 (Suey never occurs, as in class. Greek Sucpat is practically 
the only form). Always éx Sefudv, e dpurrepav or edwvipav ; év tois 
deétois Mc. 16. 5, eis Ta deEid pépyn Jo. 21.6; beside these we have 
gy defia R. 8. 34, E. 1. 20 ete, sc. xept (classical use is similar). 
Cp. 7a pépn ‘the region’ Mt. 2. 22 etc., eréxewwa beyond A. 7. 43 
(a wrong reading from the Lxx.; it should be ém! ra. pépy). Ta 
dy, Ta ayva Tov éyiwv parts of the temple (or tabernacle) H. 9. 
2 f. are used as well as 75 dyrov in verse 1 (ra dywo T. dyfwv In LXX, 
1 Kings 8. 6). IIvAae (class.) is only so used in réAoe “Avdov Mt. 
16. 18 (LXx. Sap. Sal. 16. 23; class.), elsewhere the sing. is used 
for one gate; similarly @vpa for one door (class. often @vpax), cp. 
ai Otpar waco. A. 16. 26, so that Jo. 20. 19 f. Ovpav, and perhaps 
also A. 5. 19, 23, 21. 30 are to be understood of several doors ; the 
plural is used in the expression éri Ovpars Mt. 24. 33, Me. 13. 20, 
cp. Ja. 5. g mpd tov Oper figuratively, mpd tijs Gvpas A. 12. 6 
literally (but ibid. 5. 23 mpd ray Ovpov in a similar connection). 
KéAroe (class.) is used in L. 16. 23 év rots KdAmous (TO KoArw D) 
aitod (ABpadp), the sing. in verse 22. (‘Imari means ‘clothes’ 
including tudrov and yuTév; but is used inaccurately = iudériov in 
Jo. 13. 4, 19. 23, also probably in A. 18. 6). The use of dpytpra 
for ‘pieces of money’ Mt. 26. 15 is not usual in classical Greek ; 
épydua ‘wages’ L. 3. 14 etc. is Hellenistic. Aiuara (in classical 
poets) Ap. 18. 24 B (but xACP read aiua) is blood shed by several 
martyrs; Jo. 1. 13 odk é& aiudrwv is used of the substance from 
which a man is begotten (Kurip. Ion 693, Winer). The names of 
feasts are as in classical Greek (Avoviova, Tava;jvaia) in the plural: 
éycaivia, yeveora (7a a€uma in Mc. 14. 1 7d wéoya Kat 7d, &fupo, but 
D omits cat 7a &¢; strictly 7) éopr) tov d¢dpwv or ai Huépas 7. dC) 5 
also ydéuo. ‘a marriage-feast’ Mt. 22. 2, Lic. 12. 36 etc. (classical) : 
but the sing. is used in Mt. 22. 8 etc. Asa@pxae H. 2. 12, R. 9. 4 
xCK (4 d:a0jxn BDE al., as always elsewhere; cp. the classical 
ov Oka). 

6. The plural of abstract expressions is found in Greek in a manner’ 
that appears strange to us, not only in poets, but also not infre- 
quently in an elevated prose style, being used to indicate the 
individual concrete manifestations of the abstract quality. In the 
N.T. the epistolary style occasionally presents a similar usage: 
2 ©. 12. 10 épus (v.1. gpess, ep. § 8, 3), Gros (v.1. GAo1), Ovpot, eprBetar, 
katadadial, WOvpicpoi, pvowoes, dkatactacia. cp. G. 5. 20, Tas 
mopvetas 1 C. 7. 2, broxpices, POdvous, karadadids 1 P. 2. 1 ep. 4. 3, 
tmpocwroAnppias Ja. 2. 1, aicxtvas Jd. 13; also Oavdros ‘mortal 
dangers’ 2 C. 11. 23 (uvjar Herm. Sim. vi. 5. 3). 


§ 33. THE CASES—NOMINATIVE AND VOCATIVE. 


1. The nominative as the case of the name (dvopacrexy = nomina- 
tivus) appears to stand occasionally, where a proper name is 
introduced, without regard to the construction, in place of the case 
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which is strictly required. Thus Jo. 13. 13 wvetré pe 6 SiSdoKados 
kat xdtpros, but here the nom. has mainly a vocative character, 
vide inf. 4: Ap. 9 11 dvopa éxe (dv. exe is omitted by the 
Latin Vulgate and may be supplied from the preceding words) 
‘AroAAtwv. Cp. Xenoph. Oécon. 6. 14 robs exovras 7d ceuvdy dvopa 
TovT0 To KaAds Te KayaOds (other instances in Lobeck, Phryn. 517. 1). 
But elsewhere the name is regularly assimilated to the case: Mt. 
1. 21, 25 Kadécers 7d dvopa adtov "Inroiv, Mc. 3. 16 aréOyKev dvopa 
TO Zipwve Tlérpov (only A and the Latin versions have Iérpos): and 
without exception in the phrase évéuat. ‘by name’ eg. A. 27. 1 
éxatovrdpxn dvéparte lovdéw: cp. infra 2. It is accordingly incredible 
that the Mount of Olives should be translated by 6 ’EAawv and 
that this word should be used as indeclinable in L. 19. 29, 21. 37 
pos (acc.) 7d kaAdovpevov éAaudv, but we must write éAcdv (7d spos 
tav éh, in L. 19, 37 etc.), and in the single passage where we dis- 
tinctly have the other form, A. 1. 12 (épous Tod kaAovpévov) éXatGvos 
we must correct the text to éAcdv (as also in Joseph. Ant. Jud. 
7, 9. 2), see § 10, 5. 

2. The nominative occasionally stands in a parenthesis inter- 
tupting the construction: thus Jo. 1. 6 éyevero dvOpwros — , "lwdvys 
ovopa aittg (jv is read before év. by x*D*), cp. 3. 1 (where &* has 
Nuxdééypuos cvéuars; there is a more detailed expression introduced 
by jv dé in 18. 10; ep. also Ap. 6. 8, 8. 11, 9. 11; a similar classical 
use, § 80, 2); for this elsewhere with a more normal adjustment to 
the construction @ évopa — (often in Le., but in Acts only at 13. 6; 
od 7d dv. with v.l. ¢ ov. Me. 14. 32) or dvépart (Luke, Gospel and 
Acts) is used. The instances in statements of time are more 
striking: L. 9. 28 éyévero 8€ pera Tots Adyous Tobrous, doe Hyepas 
oxtdé, Kal wapadaBev «.7.A., Mt. 15. 32 dre 46y Hyepar (nuépas &) 
tpeis mpocpévovoiv pot. So also we may accordingly interpret A. 
5. 7 éyévero 8, ws wpav Tpidv SidoTHpa, Kal 4 yur) «.7.A., and perhaps 
too (as Bengel and Winer) L. 13. 16 jv e8ycev 6 Zatavas, idod déxa 
Kal 6xT@ é7y.1 

3. The double nominative (nom. of the subject and nom. of the 
predicate) is found in the N.T. as in Attic, except that occasionally 
in place of the second nominative «is with the accusative is used 
after a Hebrew model (as it is also used instead of the second 
accusative with corresponding active verbs, § 34, 5). This con- 
struction appears with «?vo: (more precisely with the fut. écopat, 
which has a certain relation to yivopor) and yiver@ou, but chiefly in 
quotations : érovtas eis cdpxa piay Mt. 19. 5 O.T. = Hebr. Ph eyev On 
cis edad yavias 21. 42 O.T., dora 7a oKodsd eis edOelas L. 3. 5 
O.T., 2 C. 6. 18 O.T.; seldom except in quotations, as in L. 13. 19 
éyévero eis (om. cis D) Sévdpov, Jo. 16. 20 4 Avy tpav cis xapay 


1The use of the nom. with ldov, te (iS 6 duvds Tod Geod Jo. 1. 29 etc.) can 
only appear irregular, if one recalls the original meaning of the words. 
Already in Attic writers (Sod (with this accent) has become a particle = ecce, 
and i8¢ at any rate has become stereotyped like dye and ¢épe, so that it is joined 
with a plural word (Mt. 26. 65 etc.; dye ol Myoures Ja. 4. 13, cp. 5. 1). 
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yevfoeras (=peractpadyjcerat, with which the use of eis is not 
remarkable), Ap. 8. 11 (with 16. 19 éyévero eis tpia pépn cp. Stoupeiv 
eis: with 1 Th. 3. § cis Kevdv yévntas 6 Kézos i0v cp. the Attic eis 
xépdos tt Spav). The combination AoyiferOa: (passive) «is is also 
not Attic, being taken from Lxx. Gen. 15. 6 éAoyicOy aitra eis 
dixavootvyy ; in addition to its use in that quotation we have eis 
ovdev AoycoOpvac A. 19. 27 (the same combination in Is. 40. 17), 
Ta Téxva Aoyileras cis orépua R. 9. 8, cp. 2. 26 (for nothing, for a 
seed; cp. class. ov8ev efvas, 7d yn dév efvar) ; from this use comes the 
phrase ¢pol «is CAdyurrov eore 1 OC. 4. 3. 


4, The language has created a special case for address, namely 
the vocative; this is limited, it is true, to the singular, and even 
there is not in all cases distinguished in form from the nominative. 
This case appears also in the N.T. (aéeA¢é L. 6. 42, rarep Mt. 6. 9), 
but generally without the accompaniment which it usually has in 
Attic, namely the interjection 6 In most cases where this @ is 
found in the N.T. it expresses emotion: Mt. 15. 28 6 (om. D) 
yivar, peytrdy cov » riotis (yivas in L. 22. 57, Jo. 2. 4, 4. 21 etc.), 
17. 17 (=Me. 9. 19, L. 9. 41) & yeved. daurros (on the nom. vide 
infra), L. 24. 25, A. 13. 10 & wAnpys (cp. inf.) «7A. (R. 11. 33 6 
B4O0s wAotdrov is not an address, but an exclamation, for which 
purpose & [in this case also written 4] is likewise used in Attic), 
G. 3. 1, 1 Tim. 6. 20. With a less degree of emotion: & dv@pw7e 
R. 2. 1, 3, 9. 20, Ja. 2. 20 (dvOpwre without 6 in L. 12. 14, 22. 58, 
60); it is found without any sense of emotion in the Attic manner 
only in the Acts: & Ocddgire 1. 1 (in L. 1. 3 wpdricte Ocdure, as 
the author of the work epi tous has the address Tocrovpic 
idrare; on the other hand Dionysius of Halicarnassus in the work 
Tept Tov apx. pytopwv has & xpdétiore ’"Appate; in any case Oeddurc 
without either & or xpdétwrre would be much too bald), 18. 14 4 
(av8pes) "lovdaios (Gallio is speaking), 27. 21 & avdpes (while dvdpes 
adeApot, avdpes ’AOnvaios etc. are used even in this book without 4, 
and even the simple dvépes 7. 26, 14. 15 etc., 27. 10, 25), 6 Bactred 
according to the witnesses supporting the 6 text in A. 26. 13 (7).— 
From the earliest times (the practice is as old as Homer) the 
nominative has a tendency to usurp the place of the vocative. 
In the N.T. this occurs in two instances: on the one hand, with 
adjectives standing without a substantive or with a substantive 
whose vocative is not distinguishable from the nomin.: Mt. 17. 17, 
Me. 9. 19, L. 9. 41 & yeved drictos (but D in Me. and Le. has 
date), A. 13, 10 & rAjpys (with which may be compared 6 Svorvyijs 
in Menander); d¢pwy L. 12. 20 (a variant -ov has little support), 
1 C. 15. 36 (ditto) ;4—on the other hand, where the article is 
introduced, which must naturally be followed by the nominative. 
The latter use of the nom. for voc. is also found already in Attic, 
e.g. Aristoph. Acharn. 242 rpdi@? cis 75 rpdoOev ddiyov 7» Kavnddpos, 
i.e you (who are) the basket bearer, Ran. 521 6 wais (you there, 


1Even warp is read by BD in Jo. 17. 21, and by AB in verses 24, 25, 
Ovydrynp AB'D etc. Jo. 12.15 0.T., L. 8. 48 BKL, Mt. 9. 22 DGL, Me. 5. 34 BD. 


. 
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the lad I mean) dxoAovfe ; in prose od 6 mpecBiratos, & dvbpes of 
mapévres, of oixerat, Ipdfeve kat of dAAow of wapdvres (Xen. Anab. i. 
5. 16), and esp. with participles, one half of which do not form a 
vocative at all1 And so in the N.T. we have L. 8. 54 4 qais 
éyetpov, Mc. 5. 41, 9. 25, L. 12. 32 gy ood, 73 puxpdy rotpnor, 
11. 39 tpets of Papiraio? R. 14. 4 ob...6 Kpivwv, Col. 3. 8 ff ai 
yuvaixes—ot dv8pes—Ta Téxva etc. = duels pev ai yuv.imipels 82 of 
dvdpes, Ap. 18. 20 otpavé Kat of Gyo «.7.4.2 In all these instances 
we have not so much a simple address as a more definite indication 
of the person addressed. But the N.T. (and the Lxx.) have extended 
this usage still further ; in particular (6) Oeé is not common (only 
in Mt. 27. 46 in a translation ; also rare in Lxx.), the phrase 6 Geds 
being used instead, L. 18. 11, H. 1. 8 O.T., 10. 7 O.T. ete., xijpue 6 
Geds Ap. 15. 3, and so also 6 warjp Mt. 11. 26, R. 8. 15, 6 deordrys 
Ap. 6. 10, 6 «ipids pov kal 6 Beds pou Jo. 20. 28 (6 SiddoKados Kat 
6 ktpws 13. 13, vide supra 1); further 6 BaoiAeds Ap. 15. 3, Mt. 
27. 29 (BD al. Bactdcd), Me. 15. 18 (here 8BD al. BacrAcd), Jo. 19. 3 
(Bacrdet 8), since this Bac. rév "lovdaiwy is not a correct title, but 
a special designation, whereas the mode of addressing king Agrippa 
in A, 26. 7 etc. is and must be BacvAed. 


§ 34. THE ACCUSATIVE. 


1. The use of the accusative as the complement of transitive 
verbs, which is the most ordinary function of this case, in the 
N.T. gives occasion only for a few special remarks, since in the 
first place transitives and intransitives are not so sharply distin- 
guished in N.T. Greek as in older Greek, and again other cases 
besides the accusative offer rival claims to be used as the comple- 
ment of the verb. The following verbs occasionally appear as 
transitives. Mévav ‘to await,’ A. 20. 5, 23 (tropévery 1 C. 13. 7 ete., 
also in the sense of ‘to await the help of God,’ Clem. Cor. i. 34. 8, a 
quotation, for which LxXx. uses the dat.; repypévew A. 1. 4, dvapévery 
1 Th. 1. 10). edyev ‘to avoid’ (opposed to due ‘to strive after’ 
anything), 1 C. 6. 18, 1 Tim. 6. 11, 2 Tim. 2. 22 (with Hebraic con- 
struction ¢. dd in the same sense 1 C. 10. 14) ; ‘to flee before,’ ‘to 
escape,’ only in H. 11. 34, é@vyov oréuara payaipys as in class. 
Greek, elsewhere ¢. dé as in Mt. 3. 7 dvuyeiv amd rijs pedAovons 
épyfis (which in class. Greek is only used of places, pevyev dard ris 
YevAdns Xen. Mem. ii. 6. 31, cp. Herm. Mand. xi. 14 qevyer da’ 
abrod ‘from him’); éxdedyev trans. in L. 21. 36 ete.; dog. 2 P. 2. 20 
(ibid 1. 4 with genit.? see § 36, 9). vdAdeoerbu ‘to shun,’ trans. as 
in classical Greek, A. 21. 25 etc., as well as with awd L. 12. 15 


1Kriiger, Gramm. § 45, 2. Kthner, Gr. ii.? 41 ff 

2So also L. 6. 25 oval ipiv, of gurerdnoudvor, is regular, since oi éum. is equi- 
valent to a vocative. 

3 Without the article we have A. 7. 42 O.T. olkos Iopanh = (duets) 6 otk. 71. 
(see on the omission of the article § 46, 9). 
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(Xenoph. Cyr. ii. 3. 9), ep. durAdrrew éavrdv dd 1 Jo. 5. 21.1 PoBetiodar 
‘to fear,’ usually transitive, takes dad after Hebrew usage in Mt. 10. 
28.  @appeév is only intrans. (in classical Greek also trans.). 
@aupdtev, usually intrans., is trans. in L. 7. 9 éGavpacev airdv (om. 
air. D), A. 7. 31 7d dpaya (om, 7d dp. A). Jd. 16. Aloyiveortar is 
intrans. (with dé in 1 Jo. 2. 28), but érawydv. is transitive, cp. 
évtpererOou infra 2. "Edcetv (oixripeav R. 9. 15 O.T.) trans. KaAatew 
mostly intrans., trans. in Mt. 2. 18 O.T. (Luxx. is different), L. 23. 
28 according to D (in the other Mss. it takes éxi with accus.). 
Tleéeiv is trans. only in 2 C. 12. 21 (and in L. 23. 28 according to 
D). Keéwrecdar ‘to bewail’ is trans. in L. 8. 52 (class.), and takes 
éré with acc. in Ap. 1. 7, 18. 9. Hi8oxetv ‘to take pleasure in’ is 
trans. only in Mt. 12. 18 O.T. in x*B (al. eis, év), H. 10. 6,8 O.T. 
(the LXx. here has 70éAnoas, elsewhere however it uses «v6. transi- 
tively e.g. Ps. 51. 18). (Amropeto€at 7s occurs in A. 25, 20 sABHP, 
CEL insert «is; nowhere else in the N.T. is the accus. found after 
dz, or daz. [occasionally in classical Greek after dz.], which take év 
or wept, both of which constructions occur in Herm. Sim. viii. 3. 1). 
Kavxao@a. ‘to boast,’ mainly intrans., is trans. in 2 C. 9. 2, 11. 30 
(with acc. of the thing). BAacdnpev is often transitive (a late use, not 
Attic), «’s tivo the Attic construction is found in Me. 3. 29 (om. «is 
D), L. 12. 10.2 (¥Bpifew is only used transitively.) ’Opviva: is no 
longer used with accusative of that by which one swears, except in 
Ja. 5. 12; elsewhere it takes év (cis) =—Hebr. 3 Mt. 5. 34 etc., or (as 
is found as early as class. Greek) xurd twos H. 6. 13, 16; but 
Opxifey twvd (évopx.) still keeps this accus. Mc. 5. 7, A. 19. 13, 1 Th. 
5. 27 (€€opxifw [D épx.] oe kara with genit. Mt. 26. 63, Herm. Sim. 
ix. 10.5). @prapBesev ‘to triumph’ is used transitively = ‘to lead in 
triumph’ in Col. 2. 15, and somewhat differently in 2 C. 2. 14 (‘to 
cause to go in triumph as a victor’; the use in the first passage may 
be paralleled by Plutarch Comp. Thes. et. Rom. 4). Maénretav (a 
late word) is intrans., ‘to be a disciple,’ in Mt. 27. 57 v.L, but the 
passive éua0nredOy is read by xCD: trans., ‘to make a disciple,’ in 
A. 14. 21, Mt. 13. 52 (pass.), 28. 19. "EpropeteoOar, a middle verb, is 
intrans. in Ja. 4. 13: trans. ‘to deceive’ in 2 P. 2. 3 (so eumoAay 
Soph. Ant. 1050). ‘Iepovpyetv (a late word) 73 evayyédov (like 
Ouciav) occurs in R. 15. 16.3 ‘Yorepetv in the sense of ‘to be 
wanting’ (without a case in Jo. 2. 3, cp. Dioscor. 5. 86), is trans. in 
Me. 10. 21 &v ce torepet SBC al. (roe AD al.), cp. Lxx. Ps. 22. 1 (else- 


‘In L. 12. 15 (dpare kat puvdAdocecbe amd) the words xal dud. are wanting in the 
Syriac version, and this same sense of ‘to beware of’ already belongs to épav = 
Bdérew dd, Mc. 8. 15 dpare (om. D, these two verbs cannot stand together) B\émere 
amd, 12. 38 (on the other hand Adér. is also used transitively ‘to look at’ Mc. 
13. 9, 1 C. 1. 26 ete., and perhaps Ph. 3. 2 unless here it = @uAdcoece). We 
also have mpoo¢xew dd Mt. 16. 6 (pare Kal mpocéyere dd, where dp&re Kal is 
wanting in the Latin witnesses). 

°2 P. 2. 12 & ols dyvootcw Bracgnuodyres ‘railing at those things in which 
they know nothing’ (the idea is expressed more intelligibly in Jd. 10). 

*"ThdoxecOar éuaprias H. 2. 17 is noticeable on account of the object, since 
the classical use is (éf):Adox. Gedy ‘to dispose Him to mercy towards one.’ But 
a similar use (= expiare) is also found in Lxx. and Philo. 
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where the Lxx. also has the dat. Buttm. 147; § 37, 3). The following 
are transitive in virtue of their composition with Kar (as in class. 
Greek): xaraPpaBevev Col. 2. 18, karaywvrigerda. H. 11. 33, xara 
codiferGas A. 7. 19 i to get the better of’ etc.): with 84 (class.) 
SiaropeterOau, SuepxerOou, Suardeiv in Le., Acts, and Hebr. (in one 
sentence we have beside this the construction with &d and the 
genit., H. 11. 29 SéByoav rv Oddacoay ds 8a Enpds yijs): with 
mapé Tapépxer Oar (including Me. 6. 48): with wept meprepyer Oar Tas 
oikias 1 Tim, 5. 13 (class.), wepiorivad twa A. 25. 7 (class.), repudyeuv 
(also intrans. § 53, 1) Mt. 9. 35, 23. 15, Me. 6. 6 (with v.l. év in Mt. 
4. 23): with mpd mpoépxerOa. Le. 22. 47 (D zpoijyev), =class. rpon- 
og tive; op. Lat. praeire aliquem;1 with imép trepéxew Ph. 4. 7 (cp. 

6, 8). 

2. Verbs with variable construction. Hé (kadés) movdy in Attic 
take the accus. in all cases, similarly xaxds (woAAd KaKd) rovely Teva 
and the like ; but in L. 6. 27 we have xadds moueire Tots — , Me. 14. 7 
ed wovetv with dat. (this is wanting in s*): for the use of these verbs 
with the accus. cp. infra 4. But dpedetv and PAdwrew (a rare word) 
take twva in the N.T. as in Attic (Avovredcty ru as in Att., but only 
in L. 17. 2 where D has cupéper) ; similarly kaxas Méyav teva, but 
only in A. 23. 5 O.T., for which elsewhere xakodoyety Tiva is used in 
A. 19. 9 etc., like edAoyetv, besides which we further have kadés drwow 
ipas, but only in L. 6. 26 (D tpiv). (The simple déyav with accus. of 
the person = ‘to allude to anyone in one’s speech,’ is found in Jo. 1. 
15 [a vl], 8. 27 [a v.l], Ph. 3. 18, as in classical Greek.) The 
following verbs of cognate meaning take the accusative : érnpedtew 
(Att. with dat.) teva Mt. 5. 44, L. 6. 28, 1 P. 8. 16: Avpatverdal Tuva 
A. 8. 3 (Att. teva and tevé): Aowopev tiva Jo. 9. 28, A. 23. 4 (as in 
Att.) : dveditew (Att. tev’) revcd Mt. 5. 11 ete. (in 27. 44 air@ is a 
wrong reading for avrév): péppeobar adrovs H. 8. 8 8*¥AD*al., adtois 
n°BD*al. (the latter is the Attic use): karapic@a. (Att. with dat.) 
with accus. in (Mt. 5. 44 [D* duiv}), Me. 11. 21, L. 6. 28 (dpiv 
EHL al. Justin Ap. i. 15), Ja. 3. 9 (cp. supra 1 PAacdypeiv, 
bBpitev, with which verbs this whole class, with the exception of « 
rrovelv etc., appears to have been brought into uniformity). *Evrpémeo Gat 
tiva is ‘to be afraid of anyone’ (Polyb. and Acts; the earlier use 
with tivos=‘to trouble oneself about’), cp. érascxtverGas supra 1 ; 
Backatvew Tivd ‘to envy,’ ‘bewitch,’ G.3.1 (in Attic it perhaps also takes 
tivi like POovety?); mpookuvetv iva (Att.) occurs in Mt. 4.100.T., L. 4. 
8 O.T., 24. 52 (om. D), Jo. 4. 22 bis, 23 (air@ 8* ; in the same verse 
all mss. have 7@ warpé), 9. 38 D: elsewhere with tv (a late use, 
Lobeck Phryn. 463) or absolute (ap. évimudv tevos L. 4. 7) ; yovumereiv 
(Polyb.) twa Mt. 17. 14 (D omits atrév), Mc. 10. 17: without a 
case in Mc. 1. 40, with ¢urpoobev Mt. 27. 29 (the dat. air@ in the 
former passage has very slight support) ; edayyAlteo0u. in Attic has 
accus. of the thing, dat. of the person: so also in L. 1. 19, 2. 10, 


1 Tponyotuevor dddjdous R. 12. 10 ‘to prefer’ = Ph. 2. 3 ddd#Aous Hyovmevor 
trepéxovras éavréy (cp. also 1 Th. 5. 13); not elsewhere in this sense, but cp. 
mpoxpivew. The acc, of course depends on 7y., not on mpd. 
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10. 15. 1 f. ete; but it is also found with accus. of the person L. 3. 18 
eonyycditero tov Nady and frequently in Luke and Acts, also G. 1. 9 
(ibid. 8 with dat.), 1 P. 1. 1251 mapawety (only in Luke, from the 
literary language) has accus. instead of the classical dat. A. 27. 22 
(construction like that of tapaxaXeiv)?; xphoda takes acc. in 1 C. 7. 
31 of xpwpevoe Tov Kdopov R*ABDFEG, dat. according to x°D°"EK ete. 
as in 9. 12, 18 etc. (cp. Buttm. p. 157); wavaév and dav take accus. 
TH Sixaoodvnv Mt. 5. 6 (class. gen.), elsewhere they are used with- 
out a case. 


3. The so-called accusative of the inner object or of content, found 
with intransitive and passive verbs and generally with any verb, is 
used in the N.T. practically in the same way as in the classical 
language (there being a special reason for its being kept, as the 
Hebrew had a similar usage). This accusative, whether it be that 
of a substantive which is radically connected with the verb or of one 
connected only in sense, in most cases requires, in order to have any 
raison d’étre at all, to be more nearly defined by means of an adjective 
or a genitive, whereas the dative of verbal substantives when simi- 
larly used does not need this nearer definition, see § 38, 3. This is 
also occasionally omitted with the accusative, if the substaritive has 
a more concrete meaning, as in Mt. 13. 30 (according to the correct, 
reading of D Origen etc.) djoare (aia) derpds (SBC ete. read eis 6.) 
‘into bundles,’ which is a quite different use from Mt. 12. 29 dijon 
tov icyupdv (acc. of the outer object), but at the same time is not 
entirely similar to the possible phrase Seiv déouy, since the acc. derpds 
denotes an external result or product of the action (cp. oixodopety 
oixiav L. 6. 48, rovety roinua, ypdpev ypdupara); an object of this 
kind may then become the subject to a passive verb (G. 1. 11). A 
similar instance is L. 2. 8 ¢vAdocovtes fuvAakds of ‘watch duty,’ 
‘sentry duty’ (so in Xenoph. Anab. 2. 6. 10 etc.; also in LXx.), where 
pvAaxy expresses a definite objective kind of ¢dvAdccey, and by no 
means expresses merely the abstract idea of the verb; so iéetv épapo. 
A. 11. 5, 16. 10 (passively épaya &60y 16. 9).2 But in other cases 
we have Mt. 2. 10 exdpycay yapav peyddny opdSpa, Mc. 4. 41 Epo BHOnoav 
poBov péyav, Ap. 16. 9 éxavpaticOncay kabpa péya, 1 P. 3. 14 Tov poBov 
aitav (‘fear of them’) pi) doByOijre, Col. 2. 19 aie: (‘grows’) riv 
abfnow tov Geov, This closer defining of the noun is also not absent 
where the verb stands in a relative sentence: Jo. 17. 26 % dyday jv 
hydrnods pe (GF according to D), Mc. 10. 38 73 Barricpa 6 eyo 
Barrifopar Barris Ojvas, Herm. Mand. vii. 1 6 pdBos dv def oe HoBnOjvas. 
To the same class of accusative belong the cases where, in place of 
the substantive with the word which more closely defines it, the 
latter word occurs alone, either in the gender of the substantive, 


1 But not with a double acc.; in A. 13. 32 rh... émayyedav should be taken 
with the following clause. 


% Addoxew with dat. instead of acc. in Ap. 2. 14 rests on a reading which is 
quite uncertain. 


2 But duapravovra auapriay 1 Jo. 5. 16 is more closely defined by uh mpds 
Oavarov: cp. the following words éorw (‘there is’) duapria mpds 6. 
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which must then be supplied, as in L. 12. 47 f. Sapijoerar ToAAds, 
odiyas sc. mAyyds, or more commonly in the neuter: L. 5. 33 
vyorebovow TuKva (=ruKvas vyoteias), 2 C. 13. 1 rpirov rodTo épxopae 
(‘for the third time’), Ph. 1. 6 wero.Oas avdrd roto (‘having this confi- 
dence’), 2. 18, 1 C. 9. 25 mdvra éyxpareveras (but in Herm. Mand. 
Vili. 2 €yxp. 7d wovnpdv is an instance of a true objective acc., being 
opposed to zotelv 76 7: ibid. 2-12 the verb is also used with dzé, 
genit., and inf; cp. vyorevev tov xécpov in the Adyia Inood from 
Oxyrhynchus), 10. 33 mdvra maou dpéckw, 11. 2 rdvra pov péeuvyobe 
which is still more adverbial ‘in everything,’ ‘in every respect’; 7d 
& atrd Ph. 2. 18, Mt. 27. 44 ‘in like manner’ (on which is modelled 
the concise phrase in 2 C. 6. 13 tiv adray dvtipiobiav ‘in like manner 
in return,’ Fritzsche); pdtv diaxpivduevos A. 10. 20, cp. 1l. 12; 
2C. 12. 11 ove torépyoa,! cp. 11. 5, Mt. 19. 20 ré toreps ; (‘ wherein 
am I still backward ?’ whereas rivos tor. =‘ what do I lack?’), 2 C. 
12. 13 ré éorev 6 HoodOnre (similar sense); R. 6. 10 6 yap dreOavev, 
TH dpaptia dréBavev~6 8 CH, OF TO Oe, G. 2. 20 6 viv (6 & capki, 
év riote. (@ (the death that He died, the life that He liveth, or 
else=in that He died and liveth). Still the use of these neuters 
in the N.T. is far less extensive than in the classical language. 


4, A double accusative is found mainly with a number of verbs 
which can take both a personal object as well as (in another relation) 
an object of the thing. Thus 8&8doxew with drocraciay mavras 
tovs— A, 21. 21, cp. Me. 6. 34 adrods woAAd (where however 7odAd 
is rather to be regarded as acc. of the inner object), Jo. 14. 26 tas 
mdvta, also H. 5, 12 tot di8doKev buds tid (not tiva) ta orovxeia 
«.7.X, (thus the examples with this verb are not many): dvapupvyoKew 
1 C. 4. 17, twopyy. Jo. 14. 26. But «pirrav tuvd re is not repre- 
sented, the phrase used being 7s dé (Hebr. 7'2) tivos, Mt. 11. 25 
(ar)éxpupas Tatra ard copdv (Herm. Sim. ix. 11. 9) or the still more 
Hebraistic xpipare quads dd mpoodrov trov— Ap. 6. 16 (passively 
kexpuppevovy dx attav L. 18.34 [as incidentally also in Homer 
Odyss. 23. 110 Kexpuppéva, dx’ ddAwv], expvBy ard dpOadrpav cov 
19. 42), Atrety tuvd 7 Mt. 6. 8 (D is different), Me. 6. 22 f. ete., 
besides which wapa may be used of the person (class.) Jo. 4. 9, 
A. 9. 2 (the middle verb: this never takes double acc.), or dé 
Mt. 20. 20 BD (v.l. rap’), 1 Jo. 5. 15 8B (similar v.l.): épwrév (ask a 
question) tud 7. Mt. 21. 24, Mc. 4. ro. (The following are not 
found with double acc.: adapety, -etr8a, the person being introduced 
by azé L. 16. 3, or placed in the gen. [ibid. D; L. 10. 42 ete.], as 
also in classical Greek: and dmoorepev [the thing is placed in the 
gen. in 1 Tim. 6. 5, but there is a v.1.]. Touiv ruvd 7 ‘to do some- 
thing with’ occurs in Mt. 27. 22 ri (accus. of the predicate) roujow 
"Inootv, cp. Herm. Sim. i. 4 ré roujoes tov dypdv, A. 12. 18 Te o 
Tlérpos éyévero what was become of P.: Me. 15. 12 is similar to the 
passage of Matthew, but D reads 7@ BaovAci=what shall I do to? 
cp. supra 2; with the same meaning we have the construction t ruvé 


1 The reading ovdé& (SBP ovdevds) xpelay exw Ap. 3. 17 can hardly be right. 
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Mt, 21. 40, L. 20. 15, A. 9. 13, Herm. Sim. v. 2. 2, ix. 11. 8: also 
A. 16, 28 pnSev mpd£ys [in place of roujoys] ceavTg xaxdv. In Attic 
the acc. must be used in all cases in this sense, supra 2, whereas 
move Tivé te ‘to do something for anyone,’ as in Me. 7. 12, 10. 36, 
is also correct Attic Greek. Instead of roteiv ti Tuvs we also have 
a. 7 év tue or eis Tia, Mt. 17. 12 [om. év xD al.], L. 21. 31, Jo. 15. 21 
[tuiv AD? al.]; cp. caddy epyov ipydoaro év éuot Me. 14. 6, cis eué 
Mt. 26. 10 [Attic has épy. with double acc.]; otrws yévytar év éuot 
1C. 9. 15, ep. L. 21. 31 [Buttm. p. 130]). The double ace. is also 
found after verbs of putting on and putting off: évdi8toxecv, éx5i8. reve 
au Mt. 27. 31, Mc. 15. 17, 20, L. 15. 22; hence we have also in the 
N.T. (not class.) wepeBadrev tevd te Ls, 23. 11 AD al. (om. adrév 
xB al.), Jo. 19. 2 (but not with mepersOévar which takes tui tm 
Mt. 27. 28, nor with weps8dAAecv when used in other connections, 
see L. 19. 43). Also with xptav: H. 1.9 O.T. teva éAasov, a Hebraic 
use (but in Ap. 3. 18 the acc. coAAvpeov must certainly be taken in 
connection with dyopéca, not with éyxpioas). With causative verbs 
this use is more developed than in classical Greek: worltev rivd. 
motjpiov Mec. 9. 41, yéAa 1 C. 3. 2, ‘to make to drink,’ cp. Plat. 
Phaedr. 247 £ (so also Yupifw in the Lxx., ‘to make to eat’: in 
1 C. 13. 3 with the acc. of the thing only, cp. Winer, § 32, note 4), 
popritev ‘to make to carry’ I. 11. 46, dpktteaw and évopx. (strictly ‘to 
make to swear by,’ Hdt. efopxoty tiva rd Urvyds dup 6. 74) ‘to adjure 
by’ Me. 5. 7 ete., vide supra 1.—In addition there are the instances, 
few in number, where the acc. of the inner and of the outer object 
are found together: Jo. 17. 26 1 dydrn nv (ff according to D) 
jydmnods pe, H. 2. 4 Thy ay. jv iyarncev nyas, L. 4. 35 pndev BAdias 
autov, G. 5. 2 tyuds ovdév ddeAjoe, 4. 12, A. 25. 10, Mt. 27. 44, 
Me. 6. 34 (supra). 


5. A different class of double accusative is that where one acc. is 
the acc. of the predicate, the construction corresponding to that of 
intransitive and passive verbs with a double nominative. This class 
is used after verbs of making (woueiv adrdv Baorhéa Jo. 6. 15, cp. supra 
4, dv €Onxev kAnpovdpov H. 1. 2, ris pe xatéoryoev kpitqv L. 12. 14): 
having and taking (A. 13. 5 efyov "ludvyy trnperny, Ja. 5. 10 trddeypo. 
AdBere rods podijras): designating, calling (Jo. 10. 35 éxeivous etre 
Geods, 15. 15, Mc. 10. 18 rf pe Aéyers dyabdv; L. 1. 59 exdédovv avrd 
Za xapiav: in Hebraic style 1. 13, 31 Kadéres 7d dvopa adrov lwdvyy, 
"Incowy, cp. the passive é«A7On 7 dv. a. "Inoots 2. 21, Buttm. p. 132):1 
confessing, 6uodroyety avtov Xpiorov Jo. 9. 22 (with efvas D), 1 Jo. 4. 2 
(acc. and inf. B), 2 Jo. 7: regarding, (Ph. 3. 7 ratra aynpat Cnpiav, 
ibid. 8 with «évac introduced, which is elsewhere always wanting 
with 7yetrOat, whereas vice vers4 vopifev and troAapBdvev do not 
appear with a double acc.; A. 20. 24 rovotpae tiv Puyiv tipiav, but 
there is a v.l. in which rorobuos is replaced by éxw, for which in this 
sense [=Lat. habere] ep. L. 14. 18 éxe pe rapyrnpévov, Ph. 2. 29: 
éxev with os Mt. 14. 5, 21. 26, like ayeioOar ws 2 Th. 3. 15, Clem. 


1 The dat. is used with émixadet dvoua in Mt. 10. 25 B*, cp. § 37, 7. 
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Cor. ii. 5. 6, Herm. Vis. i. 1. 7):1 proving (ruvierdévas G. 2. 18, but 
cavrovs ds Geot didxovor 2 C. 6. 4; on 2 C. 7. 11 see § 36, 2 note), 
(feigning, troxpwopévors éavtods Stxafovs L. 20. 20 D). Beside 
these double accusatives we occasionally find «is prefixed to the 
predicate, showing Hebrew influence (cp. § 33, 3), A. 13. 22 iyepev 
adrois Tov Aavid cis BactAca, 47 O.T., 7. 21; Mt. 21. 46 eis TpopHrnv 
(as ap. CD al.) airév efxov (more, frequent in Lxx.; Clem. 
Cor. i. 42. 4 xaOicravov eis émicxdrovs); the inserted ds (other 
instances given above) may also be a Hebraism, cp. éAoyioOnpev ws 
R. 8. 36 O.T. (Hebr. 3).—One may refer to this class of double acc. 
L. 9. 14 xataxAivare abrots Kdiolas dvi wevtiKovra, cp. Mc. 6. 39; 
again Mt. 13. 30 deiv atra Seopds, supra 3; and the classical Sa:pety 
tt dto wépn, Kithner ii.? 278 f. 

6. The passives of the verbs specified in 4 (with which verbs when 
used in the passive the person and not the thing usually becomes 
the subject) occasionally appear with the object of the thing: 
2 Th. 2. 15 tds mapaddces ds eiddyOnre, 1 C. 12. 13 ev rvedpa 
éroticOnpev (of course évdedvpévos, mepsBeBAnpévos also take this 
object, but they are middle and not passive);? we further have 
(formed after the classical weiOcw tude te) werciopefa TA Kpeicoova 
H. 6. 9, and Ph. 3. 8 7a révra efnpudOnv, Mt. 16. 26 rv poy atrob 
(npwwOy (cp. Mc. 8. 36, L. 9. 25), opposed to xepdaivey, and formed 
on the model of (nuotv Twa ¢yplav, but with a further derivative 
sense of the verb=to lose* Since moreover the person who is 
expressed by the dative after the active verb may become the 
subject to the passive verb (cp. § 54, 3), such passives may also 
appear with the acc. of the thing: weriorevpos 7d edayyédov G. 2. 7, 
oixovontay mwertorevpat 1 C. 9. 17, R. 3. 2, rv dAvow mepixepa 
A. 28. 20 (active mepuriOévar Twi 71), H. 5. 2 (also L. 17. 2 according 
to d AlOov pvrAckdy weptexetto: Herm. Vis. v, 1, Sim. vi. 2.5). Finally 
we have (formed after S¢iv attos wédas Mt. 22. 13) SeSepévos Tods wddas 
Jo. 11. 44, SiePOappévoe rdv vooy 1 Tim. 6. 5, pepavturpévor Tas Kapdias, 
Aedovpévor 7d cOua H. 10. 22 f., according to a general usage of the 
Greek language, which is employed with still greater freedom 
especially by St. Paul: xarnxotpevos tov Adyov G. 6. 6 ‘he who is 
instructed in the gospel,’ cp. A. 18. 25, 21. 24, L. 1. 42, while with 
the active verb the person is the object, never the thing; 
merdnpopévor xaprov Sixacootvys Ph. 1. 11, ep. Col. 1. 9, ‘with the 
fruit’ (a Hebraism, Exod. 31. 3 éverAnoa avrov Tvetua gopias) 3 THY 
adrhy eixéva perapoppotpeba 2 C0. 3. 18 ‘into the same image’ ; (on 
tiv adriy dvryucOlav wharivOnte ibid. 6. 13 ep. supra 4, and for TOV 
avrév tpdrov infra 7; dvapavevres tiv Kémpov A. 21. 3 is a wrong 
reading for dvadpdvavres). 


1 Hermas also has (Sim. viii. 3, 4) ydoy atrods mdvras Tous K.7.A. ‘ recognise 
them to be those who’ etc. 

2Instead of the acc. with mepBdddecBa the Apocalypse has év with dat. in 

3. 5, 4. 4 (here AP omit ¢v) ; so too Mt. 11. 8, L. 7. 25 jugrecpévov ev paraxois. 
‘  8Hdt. 7. 37 is wrongly adduced as a parallel: riy yuxyy Twos (his son’s) 
{npso0c Oa (to lose as a punishment) : the mss. have r7 Wux7. 
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7. The accusative of reference with adjectives and the like has 
a very limited use in the N.T., since this function is mostly taken 
over by the dative, § 38, 2. Mt. 27. 57 rovvoua ‘by name’ (class. ; 
elsewhere dvduart): Jo. 6. 10 Tov dpiOpov ws mevtaxurxiAvo: H. 
2. 17 mioTos dpxtepeds Ta mpds Tov Oeov. But this same phrase 
Ta mpos Tov Gedy R. 15. 17, together with the phrases R. 12. 18 73 é€ 
bpov — eipyvetovtes, 9.5 7d Kata cdpxa and 16. 19 TO é¢’ tiv as a 
v.l., 76 «a eis 12. 5, has already become an adverbial accusative, 
similar to évexorrdéunv 7a wodAd (v.1. roAAd«es) R. 15. 22, 75 wAciorov 
(at most) tpeis 1 C. 14. 27, 76 apdrepov, 7d mparov cp. § 11,5; in 
76 KaP yuépav ‘daily’ L. 19. 47, 11. 3, A. 17. 11, 28 D, 19. 9 D the 
article is meaningless, cp. 7d zpwi 5. 21 D, 7d SeAcvdv ‘in the after- 
noon’ 3. 1 D (infra 8); 75 Aourév and Aourév ‘for the rest,’ ‘now,’ 
‘already’ Mt. 26. 45=Mce. 14. 41 (in both passages a v.l. without 
7d), A. 27. 20 (A.), 2 C. 13, 11 (A), E. 6. 10 73 A, (8*AB tod Aourod 
‘henceforth,’ see § 36, 13), and frequently in the Pauline Epp., also 
H. 10. 13 (also Attic); 7d viv exyov A. 24. 25 ‘for the present’ 
(Lucian and others); 7d réAos ‘finally’ 1 P. 3. 8, ryv dpyjv ‘from 
the beginning,’ ‘at all’ Jo. 8. 25. Again, the phrases ov tpdrov 
Mt. 23. 37 and passim, tov éuovov tpdrov Jd. 7 come under the head 
of accusative of the inner object (besides which we have the dat. 
Ph. 1. 18 ravri tpdrq, § 38, 3, and Ka’ dv tp, A. 15. 11, 27. 25, ep. 
R. 3. 2, 2 Th. 2. 3). 


8. Accusative of extension in space and time: L. 22. 41 dreordc On 
dw’ airav ace NiBov Bodry, 2. 44, Jo. 6. 19, answering the question 
How far? where the acc..may be regarded as a kind of object of 
the thing; Jo. 2. 12 éuevav od wodAds Hépas, answering the 
question How long? (to be similarly explained, cp. the dat. § 38, 5); 
as to Mt. 20. 2 cuppuvety éx Snvapiov (‘at a denarius’) tiv juepay, 
‘a day,’ ‘per day,’ vide § 36, 8. Further, vi«ra cat ijepay ‘day and 
night’ Me. 4. 27, L. 2. 37, A. 26. 73 tas uépas — Tas vixras L. 21. 37 
‘during the days, the nights’; #jucpav e€ nucpas 2 P. 2. 8 is classical. 
This accusative appears to go beyond its own department in the 
phrases 7d SeAcvdv, 7d mpwi (see 7), where the question asked is 
When? (cp. pérov ajuépas LXX. Dan Sus. 7) ;? as it does moreover 
in its use with dpa (occurring in classical Greek): Jo. 4. 52 éx6és 
dpav éBidunv, Ap. 3. 3 Toiav dpay, A. 10. 30 (and verse 3 with v.l. 
wept wpav évdrnv as in verse g), cp. Aesch. Kum. 159 dpav oddevds 
xownv, Kurip. Bacch. 722 tiv reraypevny dpav, Aristot. ’AQ@. TloAsr. 
cap. 380 ad fin. ryv dpay thy tpoppyGeioay, Demosth. 54. 4 etc. (=<is 
dpav, ‘at the hour, ér! +. dpav A. 3. 1), although the N.T. has also 
woia &pa and similar phrases, for which and for the encroachment 
of the dat. on the functions of the accus. see § 38, 4and 5. A 
peculiar idiom is found in A. 27. 33 reocaperkaidexdérny onpepov 
jpepav, i.e. ‘it is to-day the 14th day since’ etc., ‘to-day is the 


"Oddy Oaddoons Mt. 4. 15 O.T. isa literal rendering of the Hebr. 777 = versus, 
which appears elsewhere in the Lxx., e.g. Deut. 11. 30. 7 


2 Op. also LXX. Tiv weonuBpiay Gen. 43, 16, 7d mpwi Ex. 7,15. See Sophocles 
Lexic. p. 44. 
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14th day in succession that,’ cp. Demosth. rpérov éros rouri, ‘it is 
now the third year that.’—In answer to the question How far 
distant ? beside the accus. (L. 24. 13 dwéxovcay oradious éfjxovra 
dd "lepove., cp. A. 1. 12), we find also dé with the genitive, 
probably a Latinism (a mullibus passwum duobus, Caes. B. G. 2. 7): 
Jo. 11. 18 fv ByOavia éyyds trav ‘lep., ds dd oradioy Sexarévte, cp. 


21. 8, Ap. 14. 20, Herm. Vis. iv. 1. 5 (Diod., Plut. etc.). 


§ 35. THE GENITIVE. 


1. By far the most extensive use of the genitive is that by which it 
defines a noun more closely after the manner of an adjective, and 
like an adjective either as attribute or predicate ; in the latter case 
the genitive is said to be dependent on eivox (yiverOau etc.). The 
kind of relation which exists between the genitive and its noun 
can only be decided by the sense and context: in the N.T. this 
is often purely a matter of theological interpretation, which cannot 
form part of the teaching of a grammatical work. The place of 
the noun, which is defined by the genitive, may also be taken by 
a pronoun and more especially by the article. We select here only 
the points that are worthy of note. 

2. Genitive of origin and membership.—As in the classical 
language, the genitive is used where a particular person is indicated 
by the mention of his father, Id«wBov rdv tod ZeBedaiov Mt. 4. 21 
etc., a use in which the jntroduction of vids is perfectly admissible, 
lwavny rdv Zaxapiov vidv L. 3. 2; in the case of the sons of Zebedee, 
if named together, viof (almost) always appears, Mt. 26. 37, 27. 56, 
Me, 10. 35, L. 5. 10, only in Jo. 21. 2 ABL al. read of rot Z., while 
ot viot Z. is read by SDE; where vids is omitted the introduction 
of one article, contrary to the usual classical practice, causes the 
insertion of the article with the other noun as well, thus Aavié 
tov 703 "leooai A. 13. 22 O.T., cp. § 46, 10 (but without an article 
Tovdav Xipwvos "Ioxapudtov Jo. 6. 71 etc. similarly in Greek style 
Xdrartpos Ilvppov Beporaios A. 20. 4). Indication of the mother by 
her son’s name: Mc. 15. 40 (cp. Mt. 27. 56) Mapia % "IlaxwBov rod 
puxpod kat "Iwojros phrnp, whence in verse 47 M. 7 lwojr0s, 15. 1 
M. 4 ‘IaxdPov as in L. 24. 10 (the article with the gen. is in this 
case neglected except in Mt. 27. 56 7 tod “lax. — yyrnp). Of the 
wife by her husband’s name (this is also classical): Mt. 1. 6 ris rob 
Odpiov, Jo. 19. 25 Mapudy % rod KAwra.t Whether in the case of 
the apostle called "Iov8as IaxéPou L. 1. 16, A. 1. 13, vids or in 
accordance with Jd. 1 décAdés is to be supplied (the latter is 
grammatically admissible: cp. Tipoxpdérns 6 Mytpoddpov se. a8, 
Alciphron Ep. ii. 2) is a question which need not be discussed here. 
Membership in a family (including a family of slaves): rév XAdys 
1. 1. 11, rods (se. brethren, Christians) é« rév (sc. slaves) “Apurro- 
BodAov, Napxiscov R, 16. 10 f. Yds occurs in a metaphorical sense 


1The v.]. in A. 7. 13 ‘Epudp tod Suxéu (DH: al. év %. or 708 év &.) is explained 
in accordance with Gen. 33. 19 as ‘E, watpés Z., which in any case is wrong. 
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(a common Hebraism) : Pt Th. 5. 5 viol durds éore kal viol jpépas ; 
hence with omission of vids, the genitive being also used predicatively, 
ovK éopev vuKros ob6e oxdrTovs 1 Th. 5. 6, juepas dvres 8, cp. H. 10. 39 
ovK eo pev trootoAns — GA wiorews. Possession or _discipleship : 

ot TOU Xpurrob 1 C. 15. 23; 3 as predicate, A. 27. 36 tot Geo8 ob cit, 

R. 8. 9 ofros ovK corey abrov (Xp. ) 1 C. lL. 12, 3. 4 éyd pév cipe 
TlavXov etc., 6. 19 ovK ore éavrav (‘do not belong to yourselves,’ cp. 
20), 3. au mdvra. vpav cor. (= tperepa, ep. § 48, 7); L. 20. 14; A. 1. 7 
odx bpav ore yrovat ‘does not belong to you,’ ‘is not your concern,’ 
2 P.1, 20 mpopnrela idias émudtcews od yiveras ; H. 5. 14 Tehelwy 6 éorly 
% oreped tpopy ; Herm. Sim. viii. 7. 6 4 (wi rdvrwv éori tov —, cp. 
A. 10. 36 after the removal of the interpolated kdépios, A. 20. 3 
(Thue. 1. 113).—The use of év, ets with the genitive of the house of 
anyone is not found in the New Testament, nor yet the phrases ¢ ev, 
eis AiSov (as in Clem. Cor. i. 4. 11), instead of which we have év TO 
g8y L. 16. 22, eis ddnv A. 2. 27 O.T. (gdov EP and some ss. of the 
LXX.), 31 (@6ov ACDEP). 


3. Objective genitive. N LobeNrornlty: instances are Mt. 24. 6 dxoal 
woAduwv ‘rumours of wars’: A. 4. 9 evepyeria dvOpirov ‘toa man’ 
R. 10. 2 Gros Geot ‘concerning God’ (Jo. 2.17 O.T. 6 € Tod ofkov aie 
Jo. 7. 13, 20. 19 da Tov poBov tov "lovdaiwy fear, of the Jews.’ 
Further instances: Mt. 13. 18 THY mapaodiv TOU omelpovtos (cp. 36) 
about, of: 1 C. 1. 6 78 papripiov TOU Xpurrot, 1.18 6 Adyos 6 TOU 
oravpov, Mt. 4 23 ete. 76 edayyéduov THs BaotAeias, Mc. 1. 1 7d edayy. 
‘Incot Xp.; phrases similar to the last are frequent in St. Paul 
(besides this use we have evayy. Geod in R. 1. 1 and elsewhere, 
denoting the author, the meaning being there explained by zepi rot 
viod adrod in verse 3; 7d edayy. pov R. 2. 16, 16. 25, cp. 2 C. 4. 3, 
2 Tim. 2. 8, denoting the preacher; and 7d ebayy. Tis dxpoBvoTtias 
G. 2. 7=‘among,’ ‘to,’ similar to the use of edayyeAifer Pai tiva; but 
ebayy. Mar@aiov etc. would be presumptuous and false, as if the 
individual evangelist had a special gospel proceeding from himself, 
therefore xara M. etc. is used, i.¢. according to Matthew’s presenta- 
tion of it). Other objective genitives are wiotis Inood Xp. R. 3. 22 
etc., for which we also have 7. eis Tov kipsov ’I. Xp. A. 20, 21 etc. and 
év Xp. 71. 1 Tim. 3. 13 ete.: traxoy tod Xp., tis wiotews, 7. dAyOetas 
2C. 10.5, R. 1. 5,1 P. 1. 22 etc, whereas dydryn tod Ocod can be 
both subjective and objective, but in Sixaootvyn 7. 6. and Sux. Tis 
miatews the gen. indicates the author and the cause respectively, 
hence 77 & 6. dix. Ph. 3. 9, ) & miorews 6. R. 9. 30, also &0 miorews 
Ph. 3.9. In RB. 2. 7 tropovm epyov dyaGov ‘endurance in’ is also a 
kind of objective genitive ; on the other hand 1 Th. 1. 3 Tijs bropovis 
TAS éAmisos i is parallel with the phrases tot epyov Tis Tictews and Tod 
Korou Tis dydans, and is rather to be regarded as subjective, express- 
ing patient hope in conjunction with active faith (cp. G. 5. 6) and 
labouring love. 


4. The genitive of the whole or partitive genitive has not altogether 
died out, although its place has been taken to a great extent by the 
periphrasis with e (dé, év). Mt. 5. 29 f. év trav pedady cov, 6. 29 
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ev totrwv, 10, 42 eva Tov puxpay Todrwv etc.; but 10. 29, 18. r2 ev e& 
avrGv, 26, 21 els eé tuav etc.: in Mt. 6. 27, 7. 9, L. 11. 5, 12. 25 and 
elsewhere ris e¢ ipav ; and, generally speaking, in the case of zis the 
gen. appears more frequently with é¢ than without it (Mt. 22. 28 has 
tivos tTav éerrd, but Tov érré appears not to be genuine: Me. 12. 23 
tivos abrév, here also the gen. is wanting in Ack: L. 7. 42 tis adrav, 
but air. is omitted by D ete.: 14. 5 rivos ipav, D e& tudv: 20 33 
vos atrav, but air. om. 8*e ff,? so that the only certain instances of 
the simple gen. remaining are A. 7. 52, H. 1. 5, 13). With zs, 
however, the reverse is the case, the simple gen. preponderating 
(except in John); with éxarzos it is found exclusively ; but «as ef 
opav L. 14. 33. This use of é€ can hardly be called classical 
(although pévos é€ érdévrwy and similar phrases occur),! still it is 
more classical than that of dwé in Mt. 27. 21 riva dard Tov Sto; the 
use of év also has classical precedent, Ja. 5. 13, 14, 19, 1 ©. 15, 12 
tus ev tpiv, A. 5. 34 Tus év TO ovvedpi (D ex Tod cvvedpiov); cp. on the 
periphrasis for the partitive gen. with verbs, § 36, 1. This gen. is 
used predicatively in dv éoriv “Ypévatos 1 Tim. 1. 20, A. 23. 6: with 
ék Jo. 18. 17, L. 22. 58, 1 C. 12. 15 f. (Clem. Cor. ii. 14. 1, 18. 1). 
The following is noticeable: Tra aita trav rabnpdrov 1 P. 5. 9 
(strictly incorrect)—The employment of the partitive gen. or a 
periphrasis for it as subject or object of the sentence is peculiar : 
Jo. 16. 17 efrov é T&v pabyray avrov (some of his disciples) zpés 
dAAjAous, 7. 40 ek TOD dxXAoVv dKxoboavtes — Eheyov,? mapayevopevwv ek 
tis woAews L. 8. 35 D (some men of the town), A. 21. 16 cvvmAGov 
8 kat (é add. E) rév pabyrav dad Kasrapeias,? 19. 33 é« rod dxAou 
(sc. tevés), Ap. 11. 9, L. 21. 16 Oavardcovow e ipay (se. tTivds), 
11. 49, Mt. 23. 34, Ap. 2. 10, 2 Jo. 4; it even takes the place of a 
dative in Jo. 3. 25 éyevero Citynois éx TOv pabytav "lwdvou pera 
"Iovdaéov (-wv) ‘on the part of some of the disciples,’ cp. A. 15. 2. 
This form of expression is due to Hebrew influence (7/2), although 
in isolated cases the genitive is also so used in Attic (Xenoph. Anab. 
3, 5. 16: Hellen. 4, 2. 20).—To the class of partitive genitives 
belongs also the gen. of the country, added to define the particular 
place intended, and always with the article (§ 46, 11): NafapeO zis 
TadtAalas Mt. 21. 11, Me. 1. 9, Kava rijs Tad, Jo. 2. 1, Tapods rhs 
Ktduxtas A. 22. 3, with wédus 21. 39, 16. 12 Gris (BiAuwra) eoriv 
mpérns (as should be read) pepidos rijs Maxedovias rédis. As a 
definition of time: de ca8Bdrwv Mt. 28. 1 ‘late on the Sabbath’ 
(which in accordance with the next clause and Mc. 16. 1 must be 
equivalent to ‘after the Sabbath’), dis tod caPBdrov ‘twice in the 
week’ L. 18. 12, A further instance may be noticed: L. 19. 8 ra 
jploeva (Te Hpsov ee ) tov iwapyévrov with classical assimilation 
to the gen. instead of 76 jjmuov (Kiihner ii.? 299, 4 jploea rs ys) 5 


1 Mévos in the N.T. is never more nearly defined by a reference to the whole 
of which it is a part. 
2 TlodAol is an interpolation of TAA al. 
3 Here however tives rav may have dropped out after uadnray, since a second 
article is required. 
G 
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elsewhere we have juicy Kxarpov. Ap. 12. 14 (cp. 11. 9, 11 without a 
genitive), éws. juioous ris BactAcias Me. 6. 23, like 1d Séxaroy 
(sc. wépos) THs wodkews Ap. 11. 13. 

5. A nearer definition of any kind by means of quality, direction, 
aim etc. is expressed by the genitive in a long series of phrases, 
some of which obviously take their origin from Hebrew (in which 
language the adjective is but slightly developed): puoGod rs adixias 
A. 1. 18, pw. a8. 2 P. 2. 15, 6 oixovduos Tis dduxias L. 16. 8, Tot papwva 
vhs a8. 9, 6 Kpirps 7. a8. 18. 6=6 ddsiKos (cp. 16. 11 év TO adikm 
papwvg): Kapdia rovnpa dmorias H. 3. 12, pyyata BrAaodypias A. 
6. 11 x*D with v.l. BAdodypa, cp. Ap. 13. 1, 17. 3, xoAi muxpias 
A. 8. 23, fifa mxpias H. 12. 15 cp. Lxx. Deut. 29. 18,1 A. 9. 15 
oxedos éxdoyys =éxdextév (in R. 9. 22 f. cxedn épyis, ox. éd€éous are 
different, being equivalent to persons who bear the wrath or the 
mercy), of Adyou THs xdpitos L. 4. 22, réOy ariptas R. 1. 26, 6 olvos 
tov Oypot Ap. 14. 10 etc. (where there is no equivalent adjective 
which could replace the gen.), 73 capuoa THs duaprias R. 6. 6, Td c. 
tov Oavdrov 7. 24 (cp. Ovytov o. 6. 12, 8. 11), T. o. THS Tarevdbcews 
qpov and 7. o. THs Sd€ys avtov Ph. 3. 21, 7. o. THs capKds Col. 1. 22, 
2. 11 etc. The reverse order of words ¢.9. ért rAotitov ddyAdryte = 
ad4dw rArotTo 1 Tim. 6. 17 (év Kavéryre (wns R. 6. 4=€v Kay (wy, 
but cp. 7, 6) may be paralleled from the classical language (W. 
§ 34, 3). Further noticeable instances are juépa épyjs, cwrnpias, 
émucxomys etc. after Hebrew models R. 2. 5, 2C. 6. 2 O.T., 1 P. 
2. 12, also dvadeifews L. 1. 80, in which there is nothing remarkable 
but the Hebraic substitution of juépa for xpdvos (of ypdvor ris 
aipecews Aeschin. 2. 58): dvdoracis (was and xpicews ‘to life’ etc. 
Jo. 5. 29 (a. eis (wiv LXX. 2 Mace. 7. 14): 683s €6vGv Mt. 10. 5, d8dv 
(a kind of preposition like 77, § 34, 8, note 1) @aAdcons 4. 15 O.T.: 
instances with the meaning fo, as % Ovpa tov mpoBdrwv Jo. 10. 7, 
miorews A. 14. 27 (but 0. rod Adyou Col. 4. 3=a door by which the 
word enters), petoixesia BaBvAdvos Mt. 1. 11 f., ) Suacropa tov 
“EdAjvev Jo. 7. 35: with the meaning among (from), xiv8uvor roTapoy, 
Aynorov 2 C. 11. 26, followed by e& eOvav, év Oaddooy, etc.—To the 
gen. of content belongs among other instances Jo. 21. 8 73 Sixrvov 
tov txObwv (like class. rAoia cirov); to the gen. of apposition 
(Kiihner Gr. ii.? 226 d), i.e. where the genitive takes the place of 
a word in apposition with another, 2 C. 5. 5 tov dppaBava rod 
arvebyaros (‘which consists in’ etc.), R. 4. 11 oypetov repirouns (meprtopjy 
AC*), Jo. 2. 2 t00 vaot tot cdpatos aitod, K. 4. 9 Ta xararepa. [pepy] 
THs yas (not partitive, see Win. § 59, 8, but perhaps gen. of the 
thing compared) etc.; also 2 P. 2. 6 wéAes Loddpwy kat Topudppas 
like “IAfov réAcv Hom. I]. 5, 642 etc. (this construction occurs here 
only in the N.T., since réAews Ovaretpwv A. 16. 14 is the gen. of 
moAts Ovdreipa, like rode “Idwry 11. 5; cp. also 2 C. 11. 32 rH 
modw Aapacknvav, Ap. 3. 12, 18. 10, 21, 21. 2, 10).—On the gen. 


1M7 rls éorw ev ipiv pita dvw piovoa év xorg Kal mexpla; but plta mxplas is read 
by cod. AF, and evoy)y for év x. by B*¥AF*, and this was the reading follewed 
by the author of the Ep. to the Hebrews. 
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with adjectives and participles used substantivally see § 47, 1.— 
The gen. is used predicatively (supra 2 and 4), denoting quality, 
in Me. 5, 42 jv érav duSexa, L. 2. 42 dre eyévero érav Siddexa (D is 
different),! H. 12. 11 aoa rasSeia od Soxet yapas efvar, dADS Adrns. 


6. As in classical Greek, there is nothing to prevent two genitives 
of different meaning from being connected with a single substantive: 
2 C. 5. 1) ériyeos jay oixia tod oKivovs, possessive gen. and gen. 
of apposition, Ph. 2. 30 7d tuav (subjective) toréonya rijs zpds pe 
Aevroupyias (objective), Ap. 7. 17, 2 P. 3. 2 THS TOV aroTTéAwY bua 
(‘apostles sent to you’) évroAfjs Tod Kupiov Kal cwrfpos (closely with 
dmoor. ‘sent from etc. to’).2 In most cases, however, if several 
genitives stand together, one of them is dependent on the other, 
a practice through which writers, especially St. Paul, are occasionally 
brought to a really burdensome accumulation of words: 2 C. 4. 
Tov goticpdy Tod evayyeAlov (‘which proceeds from the gospel’) rijs 
dd£ns (content) to} Xpiorod, E. 1. 6 eis érarvov dd£ns (a single idea, 
cp. Ph. 1. 17 eis dd€av Kal érawov) rhs xdpiros abrov,2 4. 13 eis pérpov 
HAiKias Tot TAnpdparos Tod Xpuorod, 1. 18, 19, Col. 2. 12, 1 Th. 1. 3 
THs Vropovijs tis éAmiSos (supra 3) Tod Kupiov jpav;* Ap. 14. 8 éx 
Tod oivov Tod Ovyod (supra 5) THs qopveias atris, unless tod Oupod 
should be removed from this passage and from 18. 3 (with Griesbach) 
as an interpolation from 14. 10, 16. 19 7d qorhpiov rod olvov Tov 
Ovpot rijs épyjs atrot (avTod om. x), 19. 15 Tv Anvov Tod olvov Tot 
Orpod ris dpyis Tob cos. The last genitive of the series is usually 
a possessive (Buttm. 136). In order that some clue may be left for 
the understanding of the construction, it is necessary (and also in 
conformity with Hebrew precedent) that the governing genitive 
should always stand before the dependent genitive, while in the 
case where two genitives are dependent on a single noun, one is 
placed before and the other after the noun, see the instances given 
above (Buttm. 135 f.). It has further been maintained (ibid. p. 
294 f.), that in a case where a genitive without the article dependent 
on a preposition governs another genitive, the former must always 
occupy the first place: in the same way that a word in any case 
without an article usually, though not always (Mt. 13. 33 es d\edpou 
adra tpia) precedes the genitive which it governs. Exceptions 
however must be admitted in the former case as well; Mt. 24. 31 


1 Here also belongs Ap. 21. 17 éuérpyocev 7d relyos airis éxardv —wnxov, = 
‘amounting to 100 cubits,’ cp. ibid. 16. 

2 However, there is so much obscurity and harshness in this passage that 
one is justified in supposing some corruption of the text (rs <dua> Tv drrocr. ? 
cp. the Syriac). 

3DE read tis ddéys, which would necessitate the rendering ‘the praise of 

. the glory of His grace’; cp. 1. 12 els ér. (rs add. A) dbéqs abrod, 14 els er. rijs 
(r7js om, &) d6Ens adrod. 

4Here further, the possessive judy is dependent on the first of the two geni- 
tives in each case épyou, xérov, vropopfs, according to the prescribed rule (see 
below in the text); but the Western and Syriac mss. put this dudv after ricrews, 
and some of these also make the sentence much smoother by reading the acc. 
70 &pyor — Tov Kérov — Thy bropoviy. 
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pera oddrvyyos pwvis peyédns, if the reading is correct,) means 
‘with a loud trumpet-sound’ (cp. H. 12. 19, Ap. 1. 10, 4. 1, 8. 13), 
and 2 C. 3. 18 dd Kvpiov mvevparos ‘from the spirit of the Lord,’ 
cep. verse 17.2 Also Barrucpav diSaxqs H. 6. 2 (unless B is right in 
reading 66a 7v) can only mean ‘teaching of baptisms.’ 


§ 36. CONTINUATION: GENITIVE WITH VERBS, ETC. 


1. The genitive is used in Greek in connection with verbs in a 
series of instances where the partitive meaning is obvious. In the 
N.T. this partitive genitive with verbs is replaced, even more fre- 
quently than in the other cases mentioned (§ 35, 4), by a periphrasis 
with a preposition (or the use of another case). It is true that. 
peradapBdvev ‘to partake of’ always has the gen. (A. 2. 46, 27. 33 f, 
2 Tim. 2. 6, H. 6. 7, 12. 10; the verb has a different meaning in 
the combination xaipdv peradaBdv A, 24. 25=Polyb. 2, 16. 25 =‘to 
get [an opportunity] later’); so also peréxew in 1 C. 9. 12, 10. 21, 
H. 2. 14, 5. 13, 7. 13, though per. é« is found as well in 1 C. 10. 17, 
and just as these constructions with the gen. are limited to Luke, 
Paul, and Hebrews, so xocvwveiy tevos only appears in H. 2. 14, while 
Paul, Peter, and John say xowwveiy rove (using the dat. not only 
of the person as in classical Greek, but also of the thing as in 
R. 15. 27 trois rvevparixots atdrav éxowvdvycav ta evn, cp. 1 Tim. 
5. 22,1 P. 4.13, 2 Jo. 11; R. 12. 13 holds an intermediate position), 
or else xouvwveiy reve (person) év tive G. 6. 6, or eis Adyov Sdoews Kat 
Ajpwews Ph. 4. 15. Meraduddvas never has the genitive, but the 
accusative, if it is the whole which is imparted R. 1. 11, 1 Th. 2. 8 
(the classical usage is analogous), elsewhere only the dat. of the 
person; peretvos is unrepresented; 6 éxwv pépos év—(of the 
thing) occurs in Ap. 20. 6. But the greater number of the con- 
structions which come under this head—to take of, to bring, eat, 
drink of etc.—have been lost to the genitive, and are expressed 
by é or dd: L. 20. 10 dxd rot Kaprod Sdcovow,® Me. 12. 2 wva 
AdBy ars tov Kaprav (only in A. 27. 36 do we have zpoceAdBovto | 
tpodis [with many var. lect. ], like yever@a, vide infra; beside which 
ibid. 33 pndsev rpordaBdpevor is correctly used to indicate not the 
whole but the part), Jo. 21. 10 évéyxate dd tov dpapiwy, 1 C. 11. 
28 é« Tov dptou écOiéru, Jo. 4. 14 ds dv win éx Tod BdaTos (as well as 
éoGiev tt, where the object consists of the whole, Mc. 1. 6 ecOiwv 
dxpidas Kat pede dyptov, like Aristoph. Eq. 604 toOvov 8€ Tois 
mayobpous ; 1 ©. 8. 10 76, etdwAdOura évOiew, cp. 7, Ap. 2. 14, 20, 26. 


1 dwyijs is wanting in RL etc., D al. have oc. cal pwr. pey. 


2The Vulgate has a domino spiritu (Tertullian indeed reads u domino 
spirituum). There might also appear to be an irregular order of words in the 
reading given by Origen (in Matt. tom. xiv. 14) in1C. 2. 4: ovK év reOot codlas 
Noywv, GAN év Grrodelier mvevuaros Suvdpews. But cp. with the last words rveipa 
rhs wlorews 2 C. 4. 13, mv. coplas kal droxadvwews Hi. 1. 17 etc. 


-3 The use with the simple gen. in Ap. 2. 17 7@ vixodvrt dow alrg Tod (so AC; 
7d B, ék rod &) udvva Too Kexpupuevov is not authentic. 
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meat which comes from sacrifices; 1 C. 10. 18 of éo@iovres ras 
Ovoias, which they consume in common).! Of verbs of cognate 
meaning to these, xoprdtew ‘to satisfy’ (vulgar word for xopevvivas, 
see Athenaeus iii. 998) has the genitive Mc. 8. 4, the passive 
-derGox only has dad, éx L. 15. 16,2 16. 21, Ap. 19. 21, kopévvucda 
(literary language) has the gen. A. 27. 38; yeteo@a. has the gen. in 
yeverGar Oavdrov Mt. 16. 28 etc., H. 2. 9, rot Setrvov L. 14. 24, 
pndevds A, 23, 14, 77s Swpeds H. 6. 4: on the other hand the acc. 
in Jo. 2. 9 7d dup, H. 6. 5 Geot fayo, not a classical but most 
probably a popular usage. The phrase éyé cov évatuqv Philem. 20 
(the word only occurs here)’ is derived from the literary language ; 
arohavev is unrepresented ; ¢e(8opar always has the gen., but is 
nat) to Luke (A. 20. 29), Paul (R. 8. 32 and passim) and 2 Peter 
2. 4 f.). 

2. Closely related to a partitive genitive is the gen. with verbs 
of touching and seizing. Of this we have the following N.T. 
instances : &rrecdoa. Mt. 8. 4 and frequently in the Gospels (in John 
only in 20. 17 besides 1 Jo. 5. 18; in the Epistles besides the last 
passage quoted only in 1 C. 7. 4, 2C. 6. 17 O.T.; never in Acts), 
xaddmray A. 28. 3, Qyydvew (literary language) H. 11. 28, 12. 20; 
émAapBdverOa. Mt. 14. 31, Mc. 8. 23, Luke passim, 1 Tim. 6. 12, 19, 
H. 2. 16, 8. 9 O.T., ‘to lay hold on any one (anything)’: also with 
the part expressed in the gen., Mc. 8. 23 émvAaBdmevos THs XeLpds TOD 
tudAod,* so that the correct construction is in all cases the gen.;5 
on the other hand, xparety ‘to seize,’ ‘to hold’ (Hellenistic) has 
the whole in the accus. as in Mt. 14. 3 xpatyoas rév "Iwévnv, and 
the gen. is confined to the part which one seizes on, Mt. 9. 25 
expdtnoe THS xeupds (THY xeipa D) airs, Mc. 1. 31 (not D), 5. 41 
(riv xefpa D), L. 8. 54 (xparety tive tivds is not found except in 
Mc. 9. 27 according to A al., where xBD read as in the other 
passages): in metaphorical sense, ‘to hold fast to,’ ‘lay hold on,’ 
with gen. (probably due to the use of xpareiy ‘to get the mastery of’ 
with gen. in the literary language) H. 4. 14, 6. 18. Luke also says 
méoas (vulgar word=AoGav) airy tris xepés A. 3. 7, like AaBov 
TloAvgévnv yepds Eurip. Hee. 523. In addition to these we have 


1 Still in many places a classical writer would have employed the gen. where 
the acc. occurs in the N.T., as in Jo. 6. 53 eddy wy pdynre Thy odpxa Tod viod Tod 
avd. kal mlyre airot 7d aiwa, cp. the use of the acc. in 54, 56, 57 with rpwyew, a 
verb which in the N.T., as in classical Greek, never takes the gen., but which 
a classical writer would not have used in this connection. 

2 There is a v.l. in APQ al. yeuioat ri Kowdlay adrob dm, cp. infra 4. 

3 Otrws dvalunv rdv réxvwv Aristoph. Thesm. 469; on the other hand, apart 
from these combinations with the gen. of the person, the use of dié with this 
verb is found as early as Plato, Charmid. 175 £ dé ris cwppocdvns. 

4 The reading of D \aBdpevos rhy xeipa roo 7. is neither in the style of classical 
(Plato Parmen. ad init. rijs yetpds) nor N.T. Greek (which never has the middle 
AapBdvecBar). 

5 It is only in appearance that ér:Aau8. seems to be used with accus. as well: 
in A. 9. 27 (cp. 16. 19, 18. 17) émtAaBbuevos airdv Fyayev, the avrév is dependent 
on #yayer, and at’rof must be supplied with ériaB. (L. 23. 26 émdraBduevar 
Zluwvd riva SBCDLX must be a wrong reading instead of Ziuwvds twos AP al.). 
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with the gen.: gxerda (met.) H. 6. 9 7a kpeiooova kal éydpeva 
cwrnpias (‘connected with,’ ‘leading to salvation’) and dvréxerdar 
(met.) Mt. 6. 24, L. 16. 13 rod evds avOé£eras ‘to attach oneself to,’ 
‘hold to,’ Tit. 1. 9 (similar meaning), 1 Th. 5. 14 dvréxerOe trav 
dc Oevav (‘to assist’), like dvriAapBdverdur (met.) L. 1. 54, A. 20. 35 
(‘to assist,’ as in Lxx. and Hellenist. Greek ; but in of tis evepyecias 
dvrthapBavépuevoe 1 Tim, 6. 2 ‘to attain,’ ‘to partake of”). 


3. The gen. with verbs of attaining (cp. dvr-AauPdver Oar supra 2 
ad fin.) only remains in some isolated instances in the more cultured 
writers. Tvyxdvew tuvds L. 20. 35 (rvxelv is absent in Latin Mss.), 
A. 24, 3, 26. 22, 27. 3, 2 Tim. 2. 10, H. 8 6, 11. 35, emrvyxévew 
tuvos H. 6. 15, 11. 33, but in R. 11. 7 rotro ov« érérvyev is read by 
all the standard mss. (so ovéév Herm. Mand. ix. 5, but ris mpdgews 
x. 2. 4, cp. on the classical use of the neut. pron. or adj. Kiihner 
ii? 301, note 9). Aayxydvev takes the gen. only in appearance in 
L. 1. 9 (rod Oupsdoar = Oup., § 71, 3), the acc. in A. 1. 17,2 P. 1.1 
(which is also more frequent in classical Greek than the gen.) ; 
kAnpovopety only the acc. Mt. 5. 5 etc. (Hellenistic, Phrynich. p. 129; 
Attic has the gen.); épuxveiobar is followed by a preposition 2 C. 
10. 13 f.—Verbs of desiring and striving after: émOupeiv takes the 
gen. in A. 20. 33, 1 Tim. 3. 1, but the acc. in Mt. 5. 28 in BDE etc.! 
(avrjs is hardly attested, the case is wanting in x* and some fathers), 
elsewhere it takes the inf. or is used absolutely ; épéyer@a. with gen. 
1 Tim. 3. 1, 6. ro, H. 11. 16, as also dpelper Oar (= iuefp.) 1 Th. 2. 8; 
émumofely is transitive as in classical Greek, so also contrary to 
classical usage are wevav, dupav, § 34, 2. 


4. The genitive after ‘to be full,’ ‘to fill’ has been better preserved. 
TIimrdvar, eumimddvar (the former only in Gospels and Acts, the 
latter also in R. 15. 24) always take the gen., Mt. 22. 10, L. 1. 53 
etc.; mAnpoiv takes a gen., L. 2. 40 rAnpodpevoy codias (-ia "BL, vide 
inf.), A. 2. 28 O.T. (with acc. for v.l. as also in the Lxx.), 5. 28, 
13. 52, R. 15. 13 (BFG rAnpodopyoa év [év om. FG] récy xape, vide 
inf.), 15. 14, 2 Tim. 1. 4: and also é« (partitive, supra 1) Jo. 12. 3 
(B érAyjoGn): the pass. takes the dat. R. 1. 29, 2 C. 7. 4, ep. § 38, 1, 
or ¢ EK. 5. 18, but Col. 2. 10 év air@ (Xpiord) merAnpwpévor? ig 
different: cp. also for the active R. 15. 13 supra: with the acc. 
(supra § 34, 6) Ph. 1. 11, ep. Col. 1. 9: yéwew with gen. Mt. 23. 27 
and passim, also Ap. 4. 6, 8 ete. (ibid. 17. 3 yéuovra [yépov] dvopara 
Brardypias is a solecism) ; so yenltew Mc. 15. 36 (rArjoas D), Jo. 2. 7, 
6. 13 4,3 Ap. 15. 8, with é L. 15. 16 v.l. (cp. supra 1), Ap. 8. 5, ep. 
wAnpovv supra. Under this head may also be brought Barre rd 


1So0 frequently in txx.: Exod. 20. 17 ov émiOuyjoes Thy yuvaika K.T.d., 
Deut. 5. 21 etc. (Winer), Herm. Vis. i. 1. 4, Sim. ix. 9. 7 (with gen. Sim. ix. 
13. 8). 

2 Probably ‘fulfilled’ = ‘ perfect,’ cp. 4. 12 réAevor kai memdnpopopyyévae (D°E 
al. remdnpwudvor) év ravrl OeAnuare Too Oeod. 

3 Eyéuoav dudexa koplvouvs khacudrw ex tay mévre dprwy x.7.d.3; we might 
correct kop. kAacudrwy as in L. 9. 17, cp. also xbgwov xorpiwy L. 13. 8 D. 
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&xpov Tov dax7¥Aov Vdatos (Sate 8) L. 16. 24,1 and perhaps epucoevery 
dprov L. 15. 17 (Lucian, not class.), ep. AcérerOaé revos infra 9. 


5. Of verbs denoting perception, alcddéver@a. only appears once 
(L. 9. 45) and there with the ace. of the thing (adré, ‘to understand’ 
=cvveévat ; on the classical use of aio 6. 7. see Kiihner ii.? 309); with 
muvddver Oar Mt. 2. 4 [not D], Jo. 4. 52 [not B] the person is expressed 
by apd, with ovvievar it is nowhere expressed. Thus the only 
remaining verb which takes the gen. is dxovev (éraxotew 2 C. 6. 2 O.T. 
takes the gen.: also éwaxpodicéa A. 16. 25 ; iraxovev takes the dative). 
With this verb the person, whose speech one hears, regularly stands 
in the gen. (as in classical Greek), while the thing, concerning which 
one hears tell, stands in the acc. (as does also the person in a similar 
case, as in E. 4. 21 jKotcate airév). It is not an essential difference 
that the person may also be introduced by rapa Jo. 1. 41 and passim 
(classical), and occasionally by dzé (unclassical, A. 9. 13, 1 Jo. 1. 5) 
or, with Hebrew phraseology, dxd (Sid, éx) Tob ordpatds tevos 
L. 22. 71, A. 1. 4 D, 22. 14. But there remains some common 
ground for the use of genitive and accusative. ‘To hear a sound’ 
in classical Greek is dxovev dwvqs, Bons etc.; but in the N.T. we 
have both dx. dwvis and ¢wvyv, the former being used in St. John’s 
Gospel in the sense of ‘to obey’ (5. 25, 28, 10. 3, 16 etc.), the latter 
in the sense of mere perception (3. 8, 5. 37), while in the Acts and 
the Apocalypse both constructions occur indiscriminately with the 
latter meaning: acc. A. 9. 4, 22. 9, 14, 26. 14 (gen. H), Ap. 1. 10, 
4, 1 etc. (also 2 P. 1. 18); gen. A. 9% 7, 11. 7 (ace. D), 22. 7, 
Ap. 14. 13, 16. 1, 21. 3 (3. 20 ‘to obey’), as also H. 3. 7, 15 O.T., 
12. 19. ‘To hear words’ admits of both constructions in classical 
Greek also; the N.T. generally uses the acc., but the gen. in 
Jo. 7. 40, 12. 47, 19. 13 (with v.l, ep. 8). The following are used 
correctly, orevaypod A. 7. 34, ovppwvias Kot xopdv L. 15. 25; 
the following are doubtful, tiv codiay Sadopavos Mt. 12. 42, 
L. 11. 31, tiv BAaodnpiav Mt. 26. 65, tis BAaodnpias Mc. 14. 64 
(ace. ADG), r3v dowacpdv L. 1. 41; A€yovta(s) Ap. 5. 13 is wrong 
(Aadotyras A. 2. 6 D).—It is probably only in appearance that the 
verb takes a double gen. in passages like A. 22. 1 dxovaaté pov rijs 
pods tpas drodoylas (Jo. 12. 47 al.; Herm. Mand. xii. 5, cp. pov ras 
évroAds Sim. ix. 23. 2), since pov belongs to droAoyias, the pronoun 
being similarly placed in Jo. 9. 6 éméxpurev atrod Tov mn Adv émt tods 
6pOaAprovs.—OcdpaiverOa. appears nowhere, and éfev is not found 
with a case that more nearly defines it (the gen. with the latter verb 
is of course of a different character to the gen. with the former); but 
on the analogy of (ev, rveiv, éuaveiv twos ‘to smell of something’ 
we have in A. 9. 1 eyrvéov dietAjs Kal pdvov (LXX. Jos. 10. 40 ray 
épuarveov (wis). 

6. To remember, to forget. Mupvijoxertar H. 2. 6 O.T., 13. 3) 
together with its aorist and perfect always takes the gen. (on 


1The Lxx. uses dé Levit. 14. 16 (Buttm. 148); the classical instances of 
Bdrrecbal rwos (Arat. 650 etc., Buttm. ibid.) are formed on the analogy of 
dover Gai rivos in Homer. 
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1C. 11. 2 f. see § 34, 3); also pvnpovetew for the most part, but the 
acc. in Mt. 16. 9 (D is different), Jo. 15. 20 » (rdv Adyov), D (rots 
Aé6yovs) instead of Tod Adyov (gen. in 16. 4 [om. N*D], 21), 1 Th. 2. 9, 
2 Tim. 2. 8, Ap. 18. 5 (Herm. Vis. i. 3. 3, ii. 1. 3): with epi (‘to 
make mention’) H. 11. 22 (15 gen.): classical usage corresponds to 
this, both cases being used; dvapipvyjoxev and -erfa. take acc., 
Me. 14. 72,1 C. 4. 17, 2 C. 7. 15, H. 10. 32 (class. acc. and more 
often gen.); ‘tropipvyoKkev and -erOa. take acc. in Jo. 14. 26, 
3 Jo. 10 (2 Tim. 2. 14 ratra trouipvycke is different, the acc. being 
that of the inner object), gen. in L. 22, 61, and wepi 2 P. 1. 12. 
"EmAavbdveodar with gen. only occurs in H. 6. 10, 13. 2 (acc. 8*), 16 ; 
similarly é&Aave. ibid. 12. 5; émAav6. takes acc. in Ph. 3. 14 (as 
occasionally in classical Greek). 


7. There are but few remaining instances of the genitive with 
verbs expressing emotion. The cause of the emotion (after épyifer Oa, 
Oavpatev, éAcciv etc.) never stands in the gen.; the Hebraic verb 
omayxv(terOar=éAcciv (from omdayxva = OI) probably only appears 
to be followed by the gen. of the person pitied in Mt. 18. 27 ! (else- 
where it takes éi tiva or éwi Tut, wepé Tivos). ’AvéxerOar ‘to bear 
with,’ however, takes the gen. throughout in the N.T. as elsewhere, 
tuav Mt. 17. 17 etc. Méda takes the gen. in 1 C. 9. 9, but DEFG 
read wept trav Body, which is also the construction in Mt. 22. 16 = Me. 
12. 4, Jo. 10. 13, 12. 6, 1 P. 5. 7 (not unclassical) ; in A. 18. 17 otdey 
tovtwv 7) TadAiw euedev the construction is probably personal as 
often in classical Greek (ov5év being nominative and rovrwv partitive). 
Still we have émpedrctoOal tevos L. 10. 34 f, 1 Tim. 3. 5; dpedeiv revos 
1 Tim. 4. 14, H. 2. 3, 8. g O.T.; mpovocioGa. 1 Tim. 5. 85; pepupvav 
Mt. 6. 34 with éavrijs 8B etc., ra éavras EK, perhaps éavry should 
be read from the Lat. sibi (ra epi tpodv Ph. 2. 20, imép twos 
1C. 12. 25). 


8. The following verbs of ruling (excelling) take the genitive: 
dpxev Mc. 10. 42, R. 15. t2 O.T., wupredav L. 22. 25, R. 6. 9 ete, 
kataxupredew Mt. 20. 25, Mc. 10. 42 ete. (for xarefovord(ev ibid. vide 
inf. 10), ai@eretv 1 Tim. 2. 12, syepovederv, terpapxetiv, dvOvrareverv 
L. 2. 2, 3. 1, A. 18. 12 (v.L), xaraSuvacretew Ja. 2. 6 »°BC al., but 
tuds is read by 8*A like xaraBpaBedve tid etc., § 34, 1; on xpareiv 
vide supra 2. But Bacvdciev no longer governs the genitive, except 
in Mt. 2. 22 tis "Iovdaias xB (the rest read émi rijs "I. as often in the 
LXX.), elsewhere (émi ris yjs Ap. 5. 1o=‘on earth’) it takes éri tivo. 


L. 1. 33, 19. 14, 27, R. 5. 14, after Hebrew precedent Oy soa). 
On WrrdoOo. see § 37, 4. Verbs denoting excellence: ‘tmepBdddcw 
tivés BE. 3. 19 (so Plat. Gorg. 475 B, the usual classical construction 
is the acc. or absolute, as in N.T. 2 C. 3. 10, 9. 19), émepéxav tivds 
Ph. 2. 3, but tiv (also classical) 4.7. Here also, therefore, we only 
find remnants of the old usage ; especially is this the case with the 
gen. of the thing after verbs of accusing etc., of which the only 


1 Irhdayxvecbels 5¢ 6 xvptos Tob SovAov éxeivou ‘the lord of that slave.’ 
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instance which can be adduced is éyxaAcio Bou ordcews A. 19, 40, and 
this is contrary to Attic usage (éyxaAeiv tuwvé ru, but tii twos in 
Plutarch Aristid. 10), elsewhere éy«. and xpiverOa (pass.) take zepé 
Tivos A. 23, 29, 6 etc. (Attic); for the dat. instead of gen. of the 
punishment see § 37, 2.—The gen. of price is still used with 
verbs of buying and selling, thus Mt. 10. 29 dowapiov mwAciras 26. 9, 
A. 5. 8 etc.; also cuugpuwreiv (to agree) Syvapiou Mt. 20. 13, but & Sn. 
Tv jypépav ibid. 2,1 ep. for the same periphrasis for this gen. d-yopdfew 
éx Mt. 27. 7, «raoac éx A. 1.18; see further L. 16. 9 (on the use of 
ev see § 41, 1); a kindred use is dgvotv (katagcotv) twos 2 Th. 1. 5, 11, 
1 Tim. 5. 17, H. 3. 3, 10. 29; but ‘to exchange for’ is expressed by 
ddAdgas te ev R. 1, 23 (after the yxx. Ps. 105. 20), cp. 25 petadAdo- 
geiv ev, 26 peradd, eis (unclassical, although the gen. with per. is 
also absent from classical Greek ; in Plat. Tim. 19 A per. eds means 
‘to bring over to another place ’). 


9. Of verbs which contain the idea of separation, the following are 
found with the gen.: dmaddorpioty E. 2. 12, 4. 18, dmocrepeto Bat 
1 Tim. 6. 5, with v.l. dreotpappévwy dd (D*), cp. 2 Tim. 4. 4, 
aoroxetv 1 Tim. 1. 6 (with epi re 6. 21, 2 Tim. 2. 18), Suacépew ‘to 
differ’ Mt. 6. 26 etc., kwhtew tuvdé tuvos ‘to hinder from’ (Xenoph. 
Polyb.) A. 27. 43 (elsewhere x. twa, «. 71, also after Hebrew example 
kwAvev Te dad tivos L. 6. 29, ‘to refuse,’ as in LXx. Gen. 23. 6), 
AetecOar ‘to lack’ Ja. 1. 5,2. 15 (év paSevi 1. 4 ‘in no respect’), cp. 
Tepiooete Tivos, supra 4, waterdur 1 P. 4. 1 rémavrae dpuaprias (ibid. 
3. 10 O.T. wave tiva dé; dvaratver Oar éx as in class. Greek Ap. 14. 
13, karéravoey [intrans.] dd H. 4. 4 O.T., 10) dpyer Gal tevos does not 
occur. torepetv ‘to be inferior to’ (cp. dorepos) 2 C. 11. 5, 12. 11: “to 
lack’ L. 22. 35: in the same sense torepeioOar R. 3. 23 (with év 
1C. 1. 7, ep. supra AczeoOa.: iorepetv dad ‘to remain alienated 
from’=‘to lose’ H. 12. 15 [Lxx. Eccl. 6. 2], cp. dvvorépytos aad 
Herm. Mand. ix. 4); éméxerOu. ‘to abstain’ A. 15. 29, 1 Tim. 4. 3, 
1 P. 2. 11 (in A. 15. 20 the reading varies between the simple gen. 
and dé; with awd 1 Th. 4. 3, 5. 22): améxaw ‘to be distant’ L. 7. 6 
8*D (vl. with dad, as in 24. 13 etc.); xpitev Mt. 6. 32, L. 11.8 
(Scwv, dcov 8°DE al.), 12. 30, R. 16. 2, 2 C. 3.1. To these may be 
added Seto@al tivos ‘to ask’ Mt. 9. 38, Luke passim (for which zpds 
twa is used in A. 8. 24, cp. edxopae mpds 2 OC. 13. 7, Aéyw zpos), 
2C. 8. 4, G. 4. 123 mporSctodar ‘to need’ only in A. 17. 25. Quite 
peculiar is the use of the gen. in od Bpadive: xipsos Tis erayyehias 
2 P. 3. 9, ‘hesitates and refrains from accomplishing it. But in 
other cases separation is expressed by dié or é£ (classical Greek uses 
the simple gen. as well): with xwpife, Avew, Avtpody, éAcvdepodv, 
ptecOar, odfav, kaOapifer, Aodev; with peOrordvar L. 16. 4 there are 


1 Unless this éx has a distributive meaning, as in Attic inscriptions (Meister- 
hans’ Grammar of Attic Inscriptions, p. 173. 2); xpiOdv ... rpadeodv ee Tpriiv 
Spaxpay Tov pédiuvov Exacrov, where an apparently irregular acc. is added in the 
same way as in Mt. riv quépay. The same inscr. has elsewhere: mpadévrwy é& 
Spaypav Tod pedluvov éExdorov ; of course é& é& could not well be said. In an- 
other instance: ¢& éx7w éBoAGv rdv crarfpa, the acc. likewise has no governing 
verb (‘eight oboli being reckoned for each stater’). 
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variant readings (ék Tijs oixovouéas 8BD, LX with awd, APR al. 
with the simple gen.).? 

10. The following compound verbs take the gen. on the strength 
of the preposition : exaérrecv in metaphorical sense (not in the literal) 
G. 5. 4, 2 P. 3.17; the remaining instances are all compounds of 
xara (with the meaning ‘against’ or ‘down over’; on the other 
hand, with the meaning ‘down,’ they take the acc., § 34, 1): xara- 
yehav Mt. 9. 24 (D* atrdv), Me. 5. 40, L. 8. 53; KaraywooKev 
1 Jo. 3. 20 f. (karaSixdfery tuvds is classical, in the N.T. it only takes 
the acc., Mt. 12. 7, also Ja. 5. 6); xaraxavyaoOar ‘to boast oneself 
against’ R. 11. 18, Ja. 2. 13 (xaraxpivew always takes the acc.; in 
Attic tds); xatadadeiv Ja. 4. 11, 1 P. 2. r2 (Clem. Hom. xvi. 8, 
xix. 7 also has xaradéyev tevds ‘to revile’); carapaprupeiy Mt. 26. 62 
etc.; katavapxay, a Pauline word, ‘to be burdensome to’ 2 C. 11. 8, 
12. 133 xaraotpynuay ‘to wax wanton against’ 1 Tim. 5. 11; xara- 
poverty Mt. 6. 24 ete.; karaxeiv ‘to pour over’ takes the gen. in 
Me. 14. 3 according to 8BC al., other MSS. have «ard or éré with 
gen.: in Mt, 26. 7 it takes éré tuvos or éwt tu; Kare£ovord(e (cp. 
supra 8) Mt. 20. 25 =Me. 10. 42; xarnyopeiv passim. 

11. The use of the gen. as the complement of adjectives and adverbs 
is also, as contrasted with classical usage, very limited. The follow- 
ing instances occur: Kowavés, cvyKouv. Twvos (gen. of the thing) 2 C. 1. 7, 
1 P. 5.1, R. 11. 17 (also with the gen. of the person, ‘the companion 
of someone,’ H. 10. 33, also 1 C. 10. 18, 20; beside which we have 
Kowovot TO Xipwve L. 5. 10 [gen. D], cp. § 37, 3 and xouvwvely, supra 1); 
[not xouvds Tivos, nor iSios; Clem. Cor. i. 7.7 has dAAdtpioe rot Geod]; 
péroxos H. 3. 1, 14, 6. 4, 12. 8(=‘a companion of someone’ 1. 9 O.T.; 
cp. E. 5. 7 2); otppoppos tis eixdvos R. 8. 29, i.e. ‘a bearer of the 
image,’ cp. § 37, 6 for the dat. (in ovvepyds twvos and similar cases 
with a personal gen. the adjective has become a substantive, cp. 
ibid.) ; vos reds ‘estranged from a thing,’ E. 2. 12 (Plat. Apol. 17 D; 
with dat. Clem. Cor. i. 1. 1); dwelpactos xaxav ‘untempted by,’ 
Ja. 1. 13 (so in classical Greek dweipatds twos, &yevoros Kaxdy etc., 
Kiihner ii.? p. 344 f.); in dvopos Heod — Wvopos Xpicrov 1 C. 9. 21 the 
gen. is dependent on vdpos (a peculiar and bold use, cp. § 28, 6) ; but 
aomtAos is followed by dé (é« CP) Ja. 1. 27, as also dO@os Mt. 27. 24, 
caOapés A. 20. 26 (Demosth. 59. 78), cp. xaapifey drs supra 9; 
perros Tivos Mt. 23. 28 etc., wAfpys L. 4. 1 etc. (Kevds and évders are 
never found with gen., x. dws Herm. Mand. v. 7, xi. 4), ep. ‘to fill’ 
supra 4; détos, dvdtios Mt. 3. 8, 1 C. 6. 2, ete, ep. gen. of price 
supra 8; voxos Gavdrov Mt. 26. 66, Me. 14. 64, aiwviov duapriparos 
(dpaptias, kpicews) Me. 3. 29, etc. (as well as the use with the dat., 
modelled on évéxyerOai tux, Mt. 5. 21 f., which is the commoner 
classical construction ; ibid. 22 we also have évoxos eis rHv yéevvav) ; 
Spovos with gen. only in Jo. 8. 55 xCLX tpav, but tuiv is read by 
ABD etc., cp. 9. 9, 1 Jo. 3. 2 and elsewhere in N.T. (the gen. is also 
classical but rare); dxédovGa totrwy Herm. Mand. viii. 4. 10 


1The reading in A. 19. 27 kaOatpetoOat ris weyaderdrnros (NABE), instead of 
q peyadedrys avris or alris 7 pey., seems to be impossible, 
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(classical). Adverbs: éyyés with gen. Jo. 11. 18, R. 10. 8 O.T., 
H. 6. 8, 8. 13 ete., with dat. (rarely in classical, more often in late 
Greek) only A. 9. 38 éyyts ovens ris Avddas 7H "Idamy (therefore 
with good reason), 27. 8 (the text of the passage is not quite certain) ; 
mayotov Jo. 4. 5, cp. L. 10. 29, 36 and 6 rAnciov cov Mt. 5. 43 etc.; 
évrés L. 17. 21,1 eerds 1 C. 6. 18 etc.; eo Mt. 21. 39 ete. (not gow, 
€owGev, since 2 C. 4. 16 6 éow tuav sc. dvOpwros should be taken like 
the preceding 6 é£ judy & in the sense of ‘our’ etc.); émévo 
Mt. 5. 14 etc., tmepdva E. 4. 10, imoxdrw Mc. 6. 11 ete. (not ave, Kérw); 
empoodey Mt. 5. 16 etc., mode Mt. 15. 23, L. 23. 26, érlow Mt. 3. 11 
etc.; mépav Mt. 4. 25 etc.; [emécewa A. 7. 43 is a wrong reading]; in 
addition to these ywpis péxpu éws etc., see § 40, 6 ff. Prepositions. 
—The class of adjectives in -cxés, formed from verbs and taking the 
gen., which is so large in Attic Greek (rapacxevacrixds Tivos and the 
like, Kiihner ii.2, p. 315) is entirely absent (SSaxrexéds 1 Tim. 3. 2, 
2 Tim. 2. 24, but without case). We occasionally find verbal adjec- 
tives in -rds (in the sense of a perf. part. pass.) taking the gen., as 
also indeed the perf. part. pass. in its ordinary form, still this is due 
to the participle becoming a sort of substantive. Like drdécrodos 
Inood (=v dréotaAxev ’Inoots) one may also say éxAextoi Oeod 
R. 8, 33, Mt. 24. 31 ete; dyarnrot Oeot R. 1.7; ep. 6 dyamnrés pov 
16. 5 ete., of dyarnrol yuav A. 15. 25 (cp. Attic 6 epmpevds tevos) ; 
didaxrol Geot Jo. 6. 45 O.T., ep. 1 C. 2.13 odk ev SiSaxtots dvOpwrivns 
aodias Adyous, GAN’ év Sidaxtois wvetparos (classical parallels in 
Kihner, p. 322, e.g. Soph. El. 343), where, if Adyors be not spurious, 
didaxrés has kept its adjectival character; «dAoynpévor Tov martpéds 
Mt. 25. 34; yevvyrot yuvaccdv Mt. 11. 11, L. 7. 28 (Lxx. Job 14. 1); 
in KAyrot ’Incot, however, in R. 1. 6 the gen. is rather a gen. of the 
possessor, since the Person who gives the call is God rather than 
Jesus (Winer, § 30, 4).2 A peculiar use is 76 eiOcopévov (D éO0s) tod 
vopou L. 2. 27. 


12. The genitive of comparison with the comparative (and with 
what remains of the superlative, cp. § 11, 3 ff.) is found as in the 
classical language ; and along with it (though this is much the rarer 
construction of the two, as it is in the earlier language)* is used the 
analytical expression with 7, particularly when the gen. could not 
well be employed or would not be sufficiently explicit (e.g. with an 
adj., prAnsovor warXov 7} PrrAdcGeor 2 Tim. 3. 4, with a statement of time 
R. 13. 11, with an infinitive Mt. 19. 24, A. 20. 35 etc., with a gen. 
tyudv padrAov 7} Tot Geot A. 4. 19, also with a dat. as in Mt. 10. 15, 


1 But in Mt. 23. 25 7d dowbev rod rornplov, 26 7d évrds r. 7. —7d éxrds adroo the 
genitive denotes the whole, as in L. 11. 39. 

2The gen. in décpu0s roo Xpiorod H. 3. 1 (Paul has similar phrases elsewhere) 
is also equivalent to a gen. with a substantive, see on this phrase Winer § 30, 
2, Buttm. p. 147 (KE. 4. 1 has 6 déopios év xuply). 

20. Schwab, Hist. Syntax d. Gr. Comparation (Wiirzburg, 1894), ii. 92, 
reckons that the use of the gen. or # after the comparative is in poetry in the 

roportion of 18:1, in Attic prose writers in the proportion of 5.5:1; in any 

ater period the use of the former construction is more than three times greater 
than that of the latter. 
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A. 5. 29); it is seldom found without some such occasion for it 
(Jo. 3. 19 ydryoav padrXov 7d oKdTos 7} TO has, 4, 1 TAclovas paOnras 
rove 7) ‘lwdvns 1 Jo. 4.4,1C.14.5).1 In addition to this periphrasis 
there is the periphrasis by means of a preposition: wapd tuva (cp. 
classical passages like Thue. i. 23. 3, which however are not entirely 
similar, so that the prep. could not be replaced by 7;? but in 
modern Greek zap or dé is the regular means of expressing com- 
parison) L. 3. 13 wAéov rapa 7d diareraypévov (18. 14 paddov rap’ 
éxeivoy D, without y. SBL, other Mss. have the corrupt reading 7} yap 
éxetvos), Hebr. passim, 1. 4 duaopdtepov rap’ adrods, 3. 3, 9. 23, 
11. 4, 12. 24, Herm. Vis. iii, 12. 1, Sim. ix. 18. 2 (=more than, 
without a comparative, § 43, 4); and tmép riva (as in the case of 
mapa, classical Greek only shows the beginnings of this use), L. 16. 8 
Ppovimssrepor brép, JO. 12. 43 paAdAov tirép (rep ABD al. is corrupt) 
H. 4. 12, A. 20. 35 v.l. (Herm. Mand. v. 6 has tép with the elative ; 
with comparative in elative sense imép macay dpaptiav dvopwrépovs 
Barn. 5. 9; also LXx. eg. Judges 11. 25, see Winer). The word 
‘than’ is omitted after wAcfwy and éAdcocwy before numerical state- 
ments (in Attic Activ éfaxociovs Aristoph. Av. 1251; Lobeck Phryn. 
410 f.;° Lat. plus quingentos): A. 4. 22 érav rAedvwy TeroepdxovTa, 
23. 13, 21, 24. 11, 25. 6, 1 Tim. 5. 9 xijpa pi) EAatrov éeray éfjKovta;* 
also L. 9. 13 according to 8* ovk ciolv ipiv wAcloves (other readings 
are rAcov 7}, Aéov 7, with stereotyped wAéov, cp. Kiihner ii.? 847 f.) 
dpro. wévre, Mt. 26. 53 mAcéous (WAC al.; wAciw x*BD) dcddexa 
(sBDL ; 3 6. AC al.) Aeysdvas (#°BD al.; -voy R*AC al.) ayyedwr ; 
instead of wAeiwy we also have érdvw (vulgar) Me. 14. 5 rpaGfvas 
érdvw Snvapiwoy tpraxociwy, 1 C. 15. 6 érdvw wevtaKxociows ddeApots.— 
Instances of looser employment of the genitive: Mt. 5. 20 édv pi 
Tepiccevon  Sikatocivn byov mArcov Tov... Papicaiwv (=than that 
of the Ph., yours is more in comparison with the Ph.); Jo. 5. 36 éya 
éxw THv paptupiav pei(w Tov "Iwdvov, where it is ambiguous whether 
the meaning is ‘than John had,’ or ‘than that given by John’: in 
the latter sense, however, pei(w 7) (Bal. read pet(wv) rod I. would be 
better. As mepioods and -dJrepos have come to be used for wAcwv 
(§ 11, 4), wepeoods also takes the gen.: Mt. 5. 37 7d repurody TotTwr, 
H. 3. 20 trepexrepicood Gy «.7.\.—A stereotyped use of the neut. 
wdvTwv to intensify the superlative appears in Mc. 12. 28 rota éoriv 
évtoAy mpaTy wavtav (ravev is only read by M*al., but D it. omit 
mdvtwv), cp. Thue. iv. 52. 3, Win. § 27, 6. 

13. Local and temporal genitive. There are a few remains of a 
local gen.: L. 5. 19 zotas (se. 6500, ‘by which way’) «icevéyxwouy, 


1In 1 Tim. 1. 4 éxfnrijoecs rapéxovow paddov 7 olxodoulay Geod the gen. would 
not have been in place, especially as “@\)ov # virtually has in this passage the 
force of a negative. 

°For precise details on rapd see Schwab ii. 108 f., 152 f., on vrép 109 f., on 
prepositions generally 149 ff. 

3¥or details see Schwab 84 ff. 

4 The next word is yeyovvia, which some commentators attach to the follow- 
ing évds dvdpds yur ; still even if it is connected with the preceding words, the 
usage remains the same, in spite of the Attic elxoaw érn yeyovus, cp. § 34, 8. 
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19. 4 éxeévns (D éxetvy) ijeddev SépyerOo1, which are incorrect, since 
the gen. in classical Greek denotes the whole area within which 
something goes on, just as the corresponding temporal gen. denotes 
the whole period of time within which something happens.1 Of 
this temporal use the N.T. has the following examples: yepdvos 
Mt. 24, 2o=Me. 13. 18 ‘during the winter’: jepas Ap. 21. 25 
‘during the day,’ ‘in the day,’ with v.]. jy. cai vuxrds, ep. Me. 5. 5, 
L. 18. 7, A. 9. 24 ete. ‘in the day as well as by night,’ beside which 
we have vi«ta xat jpépav ‘all day and night long,’ § 34, 8 (but 
Jo. 11. 9 édv tus mepuraty & TH Huepa ‘by day,’ cp. § 38. 4; da Tis 
qpépas ‘in the course of this day,’ L. 9. 37 D): vuxrds Mt. 2. 14 etc., 
vhs v. L, 2. 8 (‘in this night’), for which we have 84 vuxrds A. 5. 19 
(v.l. da 7. v.), 16. 9, 17. 10, 23. 31, like per noctem; tecoepdxovra 
qpepav D* A. 1. 3 for 8V au. reco. of NB etc. and with equivalent 
sense (‘during’ i.e. ‘at intervals in that time,’ see § 42, 1); juépas 
péons A. 26. 13, méeons vuxrds Mt. 25. 6, pecovunriov, ddextopoduvias 
Me. 13. 35 (uerovixriov RBC al., cp. § 34, 8), dp@pov Badéws L. 24. 1 
(all these denoting a space of time, ‘the middle part of the day’ etc., 
not ‘a moment of time’), tot Aowrot (sc. xpdvov) G. 6. 17, E. 6. 10 
8*AB ‘henceforth’ (classical; a stereotyped phrase). With an 
adverb: Sls tod caBBdrov L. 18. 12 (‘twice in the week’), dra£ rob 
éviavtov H. 9. 7, as in classical Greek. 
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1. In the use of the Greek dative a distinction must be made 
between the pure dative, which expresses the person more remotely 
concerned, the instrumental dative (and dative of accompaniment), 
and, thirdly, the local dative. Still this triple division cannot be 
applied with absolute clearness and certainty to all the existing 
usages. The functions of this case were in large measure, more so: 
than those of the accusative and genitive, usurped by different. 
prepositions, particularly év and e’s; connected with this and with 
the disappearance of the use of the dative after prepositions, is the 
subsequent loss of the dative in modern Greek and the substitution 
for it of ets with the accusative. In the N.T., however, the case is 
still very largely employed. 

On the use of the dative as the necessary complement of the verb 
the following points may be noted. To give, to promise etc.: there 
is hardly any tendency to supplant the dat. (Sebopévov év... , § 41, 2 ;. 
Herm. Vis. i. 4. 8 eis 7d Gypiov euavrdv éwxa ; iii. 11. 3 rapeddixare 
éavtods cis Tas dxndias is different, where eis expresses the result, as 
in the N.T., R. 1. 24 ete. [although the dat. is found beside «is in 
E. 4. 19]; wapad, cis cvvedpca Mt. 10. 17 etc. is also justifiable). To 
do good etc., to be profitable, to injure: dat. and acc. see § 34, l and 4; 


1Tn classical Greek these must have been expressed by mola, éxeivy, cp. 
Xenoph. Anab. iii. 4. 37 xwplov vrepdeéiov, fj fuehdov ol” EAAnves waptévae (therefore 
Dis right in 19. 4, but in the other passage the whole of the evidence supports. 
the gen.). 
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év is also used in place of the dat., ibid. 4: cup épew always takes the 
dat., Mt. 5. 29 etc. To serve (SovAcvew Aatpeverv Siaxovely taypereiv) 
always takes the dat.; also dovAody ‘to make a servant’ 1 C. 9. 19; 
on dovActc Oa: pass. vide infra 4; mpockvvety etc. take dat. and ace. 
§ 34, 1; mpook. evwimidv twos L. 4. 7, Ap. 15. 4 is Hebraic, § 40, 7 ; 
so also dpeoxecv (elsewhere with tui, like dpxeiv and the adjectives 
dpeotds, dpkerds, tkavds etc.) evimidy Tivos A. 6. 5, dperros evar. Tivos 
1 Jo. 3. 22. To show, to reveal take dat. always (¢atvew ‘to give 
light’ Ap. 21. 23 [with év x°], émaivew L. 1. 79), as also ‘to seem’ 
(Soxeiv, patver Oar); on pavepovy év and the like see § 41, 2. To say to 
is expressed, as in classical Greek, by tuvé or wpds Tuva; edyerOar takes 
dat. A. 26. 29, and zpos Tuva 2 C. 13. 7, rporedxerOat dat. only, Mt. 6. 6, 
1C. 11.13. To write, to announce take dat.; more striking and 
isolated cases of the dat. with verbs of speaking are: dmodoycioOu TO 
Sipw A. 19. 33, so 2 C. 12. rg (Lucian, Plut.) ‘before or in the 
presence of anyone,’ dmordccerta. ‘to say farewell’ Me. 6. 46 etc. 
(Hellenistic, Phryn. Lob. 23 f.); kavxao0a ‘to boast of before’ 
2C. 7. 14, 9. 23; dpodoyetv txve H. 13.15, TO dvduate adrov ‘to praise,’ 
like é£oporoyeio Oa, dvOouoa., R. 14. 11 O.T., Mt. 11. 25, L. 2. 38, 
10. 21 (so also aiveire, ro Oem Ap. 19. 5, like Lxx. Jerem. 20, 13 ete., 
Buttm. 153 note); ‘to confess before anyone,’ ‘to anyone’ A. 24. 14, 
- Mt. 7. 23 (=‘to promise’ A. 7. 17, with v.l. duocev and érnyyeAaro 
D; Mt. 14.7; on pod. év see § 41,2); etSer0al r1ve A.5. 4 (LXX.; ibid. 3 
twa ‘to deceive,’ as in classical Greek). To blame etc.: éritipay, 
éyxadciv take dat. (¢yx. kard tevos R. 8. 33), xatapdc Oa. and péue- 
cOu take the dat. as a doubtful v.L, § 34, 2; ibid. on wapaveiv 
ebayyediferOar; emitdcoey rporrdccew diarréhAcr Oa etc. take dat. ; 
also xeAcvev Ev. Petr. 47. 49, Herm. Sim. viii. 2. 8.—TTe(@er@a:, 
traxovev, amurretv, dreOeiv take the usual dat.; but qwemowévar ‘to 
trust in’ besides the dat. (as in Ph. 1. 14) more often takes év ruv, 
éré rwe or Twa, eis Tiva, and so moresev: with tu passim, even in 
the sense ‘to believe in,’ as in A. 5. 14, 18. 8 r@ xupiw; with prep. 
‘to believe in’: €v ru only in Me. 1. 15 meoredete ev TO edayyedio,! 
éxié tue 1 Tim. 1. 16, L. 24: 25 (rior. om. D), Mt. 27. 42 EF al. 
(BL én’ airdv, AD aire), R. 9. 33 al. O.T., éxé twa A. 9. 42 ete., 
cis Twa, eis TS Ovopd Tivos etc., which is the commonest construction. 
Cp. Buttmann, p. 150 f.2—To be angry (also énBpipdcGa. Mt. 9. 30 
etc.; petpiomafeiv tue H. 5. 2; on peuder Oar, § 34. 2), to envy take 
the usual dat.; also to thank, to owe etc.—The adjectives belonging 
to these verbs are subjoined: apéAwos Tit. 3. 8 (cdpdopov or 
cvpdépov is used substantivally with a gen., 1 C. 7. 35, 10. 33; 
curhpids tu Tit. 2. 11), dperros dpxerds ixavés vide supra; pavepds 
A. 7. 13, 1 Tim. 4. 15 (v.L with év), éudavys A. 10. 4o, R. 10. 20 
O.T., iyjxoos A. 7. 39, mirtss TO Kvpiw A. 16. 15, cp. H. 3. 2 


1Jo. 3. 15 is different, where if év air» (B) is correct it must be taken in 
connection with éyy Swi. 


2'Byritew rwi ‘to hope in anyone’ (instead of éwi twa or rin or els Twa; 7TH 
tixyn éricas Thue. 3. 97) occurs only in Mt. 12. 21 in a quotation from Is. 42. 
4, where Lxx. has éml rg ; év r@ is read by D al.; cp. § 5, 2, note 3. 
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(1 PB. 1. 21 eis Gedy AB, but w° al. read quctevovras; generally 
absolute), direcOjs A, 26. 19 etc. (dmurros absolute), évavrios Me. 6. 48 
etc. (with wpés ts A. 26. 9); to these may be added the substantive 
Operrerys eipé tue R. 1. 14, 8. 12 (with gen. 15. 27 etc.). 


2. The dative is used in a looser manner (as in classical Greek) 
with various verbs to denote the person whose interest is affected 
(dativus commodi et incommodi). Maprupev ti ‘for anyone’ 
L. 4. 22 ete. also ‘against anyone’ Mt. 23. 31 paprupetre éavrois. 
*AvamAnpotra, avrois (D al. éx’ adrois) 4 rpodyte’a L. 18. 31 (D has 
wept with gen.). "“Expwa éuavrd rovro 2 C. 2. x ‘for myself,’ cp. 
Herm. Mand. xii. 4. 6 ceavr@ xexpixas Tod ph StvacOae tas évtoAds 
tabras pudaxOqva, Also pt) pepipvare tH YoyyH tuov—To cdpare 
tpov Mt. 6. 25 (L. 12. 22), ‘for the life—for the body’ (other con- 
structions in § 36, 7); and most probably Ap. 8. 4 tais zpocevyais, 
cp. 3 (Winer, § 31, 6). The peculiar Pauline employment of the 
dat. in the following passages is not quite the same as in the 
last instances: R. 6. 10 6 dréBavev, ty dpaptia déOavev, 5 88 
(7, G7] TO OG, then in verse 11 vexpovs pev ry dp, COvras 8 
To eG, 14. 7 f. ovdels Eaur@ (p, Kal oddels EavT@ drobvyoKe édv 
te yap (Gpev, TO Kupip (Guev, édv Te droOvyiocKwpev, TO kK, diro- 
OvjoKopev, from which the conclusion is drawn that in every 
case Tod xupiov éopév; cp. further 6. 2, 7. 4 e@avardOnre ro 
vopw—eis Td yevérOas twas éerépw x7.A., 2 C. 5. 15, G. 2 109, 
1 P. 2. 24; the dative therefore expresses the possessor, cp. 
the dat. with yiverOo. infra 3. Further instances: 2 C. 5. 13 
cite yap é£éornpev, Oe@ (‘it concerns God alone’), cite cwppovotper, 
tpiv (‘in your interest’): R. 14. 4 7@ iSiw xupiw orijKe 7 wimre, 6 6 
povav tiv Hyépav Kupiv ppovet* Kat 6 eoOiwy Kupiw éoGie edyapiore 
yop TO Oe «.7.X, te. eating etc. is a matter in which God is con- 
cerned, which takes place for Him (for His honour). Cp. also the 
O.T. quotation ibid. 11 éuot kdppe wav ydvv, with which may be 
connected the use of zpooxuveiv tue (§ 34, 1). A peculiar use is 
that in Me. 10. 33 Kataxpivotow airy Gavdrw (-ov D*)=Mt. 20, 18 
(here read by CD al., eis Odvarov 8, B omits the noun), according to 
Winer, § 31, 1 =‘to sentence to death,’ cp. instances from late writers 
like Diod. Sic. in Lob. Phryn. 475, 2 P. 2. 6 (cravp@ Clem. Hom. 
Epit. i. 145); it may be influenced by the analogy of Oavdrw (npsody 
and the Latin capite damnare. 


3. The dat. with efva:, yiverOar (irdpyev in Acts and 2 P. 1. 8) 
denotes the possessor, so that it corresponds to ‘to have’ or ‘get’ 
with an altered construction: ov« jv attois téros ‘they had no 
room’ L, 2. 7, éyivero mdon yoyy dos ‘all experienced and 
continued to feel a fright’ A. 2. 43, a common construction, as also 
in classical Greek, used where the possessor is previously known and 
the emphasis is laid not on him but on the thing which falls to his 
lot (on the other hand with a gen. airy 7% oixia Lwxpdrous éeoriv 
‘the house [which is previously known] belongs to Socrates,’ 
cp. R. 14. 8 ete.); but we also have R. 7. 3 édv yévnras dvipi éxépy, 


4 eis TO yevérOar tas érépy (a Hebraism, modelled on BND ANT, 
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LXx. Lev. 22. 12 etc.), A. 2. 39 piv eer erayyedia, due no doubt 
to emayyehrer Gat qu, L, 12. 10 4 Hrotparas, rive fora (se. HToupa- 
opeva %, but D has Tivos). Correctly i in A. al. 23 cioiy Hyiv dudexa 
dvdpes ‘ we have here’; Mt. 19. 27 ré éoras Hyiv. On the model of 
éorw cuvydeaa wpiv Jo. 18. 39 we have also xara 7d ciwOos aire 
L. 4, 16 (aire om. D), A. 17. 2 (6 TlatdAos D) $1 Of time: A. 24. 11 
od mAéous €ioi joe Tpepae Sadexa ad’ is. Also with the meaning ‘to 
happen’ Mt. 16. 22 od po} eoras cor TovTo, L. 1. 45, ep. the dat. with 
oupPaiver Me. 10. 32 etc., and with ellipse of the verb L. 1. 43 00ev 
pot tovTo. The opposite meaning appears in €v rot Acire. L. 18. 22, 

Tit. 3. 12 (Polyb. 10, 18, 8), cp. the use with torepeiv, a vl. in 
Mc. 10. 21, § 34, 1. —The relation expressed is different, if éoré with 
the dat. only forms a part of the predicate: the idea of _possession 
is then at any rate not in all cases apparent. A. 9.15 oKebos éxdoyijs 
eri poe otros means ‘I have in him’ ete.; but 1 C. 1.186 ne ye Tov 
oTavpov Tois pev drroAypévous pupia eriv= ‘is folly to them,’ ‘passes 
for folly with them,’ cp. 2. 14 f, Mt. 18. 17 ; also with the meaning 
‘it redounds to his’ etc., 1 C. ll. 14 f. dripia aig eo (=‘he gets 
dishonour therefrom’), whereas 14. 22 ds onpetdv cio Tots k. cat 

means ‘are there for,’ ‘serve for’ (cp. Ja. 5. 3).—With adjectives: 
Kaddv oot éorv ‘is good for thee’ Mt. 18. 8 etc. (=‘thou derivest 
profit therefrom’), A. 19. 31 dvres air@ pidou ‘who had Paul for a 
friend’ (éAos in itself as a substantive regularly takes the gen.: ovdx 
et pidos tod Kaicapos Jo. 19. 12 ; similarly éxOpds), Hoav Kowvwvoi rH 
Sipove L. 5. 10, ‘S. had them for partners ” (D ijoav 8 x. adrod, ep. 
H. 10. 33). With an adverb: dciws.., tuiv éyeviOnyev 1 Th. 2. 10 
(§ 76, 1); ovat pot eorw 1. C. 9. 16, elsewhere frequently ovai tu 
without a verb, Mt. 11. 21 ete.: in the Apocalypse it takes an acc. 
in 8. 13 8B, 12. 12 sxACP, cp. Latin vae me and mihi; Buttm. p. 134. 
—The following are equivalent to datives with efvos: 1 C. 7. 28 
OA pu ™ capri (‘ for the flesh’ ; with év D*FG) &ovow; 2. C. 2. 13 
otk éoxnka avery 7H mvedpart pov (with ellipse of the verb G. 5. 13); 
in conjunction with another dat. 2 C. 12.7 €60n pot oxdroy ™m 
capxi; further instances occur with ctpioxev, Mt. 11. 29 ebpyoere 
dvdravow tats Puyais tuov, R. 7. 10, 21, 2 C. 12. 20, Ap. 20. 11; 
with xuvety ordoes A. 24. 5; with dyopdfev dypov eis tapyv Mt. 27. 7 
(as one might say éorev évratOa tady Tois Eévors) ; with an adjective, 
povoyevs TH pytpé L, 7. 12 (ep. LXX. Win. § 31, 3). 

4. Not far removed from the use of the dat. with etva: is its use 
with the perfect passive =t76 with a gen.: rémpaxrai por totro ‘I 
have done this’; so in N.T. L. 23. 15.2. The other N.T. instances, 
however, of the dat. with passive verbs are connected with the 
particular sense in which the verb is used. In classical Greek we 
have daiver@ai tu ‘to appear’ corresponding to ¢aivew tivi ‘to 
shine,’ ‘give light’ (supra 1), and so in the N.T. in addition to 


1 Has this strange usage of Luke arisen from Plat. Rep. ii. 359 & ovANdyou 
yevouevou rots Trouper (with yevou.) ebwOdros? Cp. § 2, 4. 


2D has ovdév dgtov Oavdrov wempaypyévoy éeorlv &y airg, c invenimus in illo. 
Perhaps the right reading is éorlv év arg without memp., cp. A. 25: 5. ° 
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paiverOar, pavepoicGa we have also dmrdverOai rue (aor: dfOjvar) 
‘to appear’ with the same construction ($@@y7i you is found already 


in Eurip. Bacch. 914; Hebr. mIN with bx or 3, Syr. NIMMN with y, 
A. 1. 3 and passim, not to be explained as equivalent to éf0jva: ind 
tivos (in A. 7. 26 36 adrois is rather supervenit than apparuit). Cp. 
§ 54, 4. So too Geabijvas tots dvOpdras Mt. 6. 1, 23. 5, and more 
frequently yvworOjvar ‘to become known,’ A. 9. 24 ete., § 54, 41 (but 
eyvucras im atrob 1 C. 8. 3, ‘has been recognised by God,’ cp. 
G. 4. 9), ebpeOijvae only in R. 10. 20 O.T. (there is a v.1 with éy, but 


the Hebrew in Isaiah 65. 1 has d)2 We have further yapetoOaé rue 
of the woman (as in Att.) 1 C. 7. 39 (but cp. § 24 yapeiv), pvynored- 
ec Oat tive Mt. 1.18, and weiOerOa: as in Attic; Ja. 3. 7 dapdteras xat 
beSdpacra: TH pice tH dvOpwrivy is ambiguous (Saujqvai reve is 
Homeric, but here the dat. is rather instrumental), in 2 P. 2. 19 6 
Tis HTTHTAL, TOOTH Kal SeSovAwrat (SovAoby tur) the relative most prob- 
ably means ‘ whereby,’ since »)rrav in Hellenistic Greek is an active 
verb and may form an ordinary passive.2 On ovvepwviOy A. 5. 9 
vide infra 6, page 114, note 1. 


5. To the dative expressing the weakest connection, the so-called 
ethic dative, may be referred Ap. 2. 5 (cp. 16) épxopuaé vos, unless 
rather the dative, as in Mt. 21. 5 O.T. épyerat oo., is an incorrect 


rendering of the Hebrew . Cp. Buttm. 155 f. Another Hebraism 
is doreios T@ Oe@ A. 7. 20, like LXx. Jonah 3. 3 wodts peydrAy TG Oe 
(orsibydy, i.e. ‘very great,’ whereas 2 P. 3. 14 domAos kal dydpyror. 
air@ (God) eipeOjva: probably rather contains the dat. denoting 
possession, cp. supra 3 ;4 Barn. 8. 4 weydAo. 7 Ged ‘ for God,’ ‘in God’s 
sight.’ Another case of assimilation to Hebrew is seen in the fact 
that the classical use of dat. wos in addresses (4 réxvov pou, & Ipdrapyé 
pot) has disappeared and its place been taken by the gen.: réxvov pov 
2 Tim. 2. 1, rékva pou G. 4. 19, Texvia pov 1 Jo. 2. 1 (in 3. 18 as a 
v.L, sAB al. read without pov, which is the ordinary usage; with 
wat6ia the pronoun never occurs), wétep yuav Mt. 6. 9 (elsewhere 
wdtep without pron., as the Lxx. also translates the Hebr. "3%, 
Gen. 22. 7 etc.). 


6. Dative of community.—This dative, which is related to the 
instrumental dat. (=dat. of accompaniment or association), is 


1 With A. 7. 13 dveyvuploOn Iwohd rots ddeApois avrob, cp. yuwplfew ri run 2. 28. 

2 The dat. with evploxecOa: in R. 7. 10 etc. is of another character, cp. supra 
3 ad fin. ; on 2 P. 3. 14 vide infra 5. 

3 Ja. 3. 18 Kapmros ... crelperat rots Trowoboww elpyvyy is an instance of dat. com- 
modi; cp. 1 P. 5. 9, L. 18. 31 (supra 2).—There are clear instances of the dat. 
governed by the passive as such in the Clementine Homilies, e.g. iii. 68 dey 
éorbynrat, ix. 21 dalpoow dxoverat, xix. 23 Hrvxnrat Tols rarewois. 

4A comparison, however, of E. 1. 4 elvac judas... dudpous karevdmiov atrot, 
Col. 1. 22 rapacrioa vas ... dudmous kai dveyxAyjrous kat. avt., makes it possible 
to interpret the dat. as equivalent to this periphrasis, which frequently takes 
the place of the correct dative, 1 Jo. 3. 22 7 dpecrd évimriov adrod. 

H 
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frequently found with dxodovOev (cuvax.; with ovvérer Ga only in 
A. 20. 4, with érec@a: nowhere), beside the Hebraic ax. dricw tuvds 
Mt. 10. 38, Mc. 8. 34 v.l. (mera revos, also classical, occurs in Ap. 
6. 8, 14. 13; but in L. 9. 49 we? Hyay is not ‘us’ but ‘with us’); 
with SiadéyeoGat (also pds Teva as in class. Greek) ; opsdeiv A. 24, 26 ‘to 
converse’ (mpdés tia L. 24. 14); Kplveo@ar ‘to dispute’ Mt. 5. 4o 
(nerd tevos 1 C. 6. 6, cp. 7, like roAepety, méAcuov rovetv peta Tivos 
Ap. ll. 7, 12. 7 al, Hebr. OY, cp. § 42, 3; iAoe per’ ddAjAwv 
L. 23. 12); StaxptverOar (same meaning) Jd. 9 (mpds twa A. 11. 2, 
classical ; cp. paxerOar pds Jo. 6. 52); Staxaredeyxecdar A. 18. 28; 
SadrAdrrecba. Mt. 5. 24, and more frequently xatadAdooay tid tive 
and xataAAdooer Oat tive ; SiaBddAerbal (pass.) Teve ‘to be calumniated 
to someone’ L. 16. 1, pecyvivac Ap. 15, 2 (with év 8. 7, with pera 
Mt. 27. 34, L. 13. 1); KoddaoQar (mpookoAd.) tue L. 15. 15 etc; 
xpjoba. A. 27. 3, 17,1 C. (a v.l. in 7. 31, see § 34, 2), 9. 12, 15, 
2C. 1. 17, 3. 12, 1 Tim. 1. 8, 5. 23, xataxpjodas 1 C. 9. 18 (ovyxp. 
Jo. 4. 9 in an interpolated clause) ; kowwveiy R. 12. 13 al. ; érepofvyetv 
dmtorots (from étepd(vyos Levit. 19. 19, used of beasts of different 
kinds in a team) 2 C. 6. 14 ‘to be in unequal fellowship’ (like ov(vy. 
tii, Win. § 31, 10 Rem. 4) ; sporodv duovoveHar Mt, 6. 8 etc.; spordter 
23. 27 (intrans., v.]. wapop.), like dpo.os vide infra ; éyyttav L. 7. 12 
etc. (also with eis 18. 35 [77 "lep. some cursives and Epiphanius], on 
account of the indeclinable ‘Ieprys? as in 19. 29, Mt. 21. 1, 
Mc. 11. 1, though we also have eis tiv xdpnv L. 24, 28; with éri 10. 
9). The verbs compounded with ctv which govern a dative are 
very numerous, such as ovyxa0joOo. A. 26. 30 (with pera in 
Me. 14. 54, but D has xa@ijpevos), cvyxaxorabety 2 Tim. 1. 8, 
ovyxaxovyetoOac H. 11, 25, cvyxatarider Oar 1. 23. 51, 6 Adyos od 
apedncey éxeivors pi) cvyKkexepacpévos (-ovs is a wrong reading), 77 
miore (instrum.) zois dxovcacw H. 4. 2, etc. (some few also take pera 
as ovAdadeiv in Mt. 17. 3, A. 25. 12, but dat. in Me. 9. 4 etc., mpds 
adAgarous L, 4. 36; cuppwvetv pera Mt. 20. 2, but dat. in 13 and 
elsewhere);! a peculiar and unclassical instance is cvvépyerOai tive 
A. 1. 21 ete, ‘to go with someone.’—Of adjectives the following 
deserve special mention : Spowos (with gen.? § 36, 11),? 4 adrds (Ev Kat 
76 abré) only in] C. 11.5; toos Mt. 20. 12 etc. (for which we have a 
periphrasis with ws «ai in A. 11.17; 6 adrés with Kaas cat 1 Th. 2. 14, 
or with ofos Ph. 1. 30);3 of compounds with ovv we have ovppoppds 
tive Ph. 3. 21 (gen. of the thing possessed in R. 8. 29 rijs eikdvos, see 
§ 36, 11; for classical parallels Matthiae Gr. 864), cipdutos To 
Gpowwipars Tov Gavdrov airov R. 6. 5; but the remaining compounds 
of civ are made into substantives (like éAos etc.) and take a gen., 


1 There is a peculiar use in A. 5. 9 cuvepwv7On buiv convenit inter vos; cp. a 
late author quoted by Stobaeus, Flor. 39, 52 cuvepuvnce rois Sipos, ‘the com- 
munities agreed.’ 

2 Besides expressing the similar person or thing, the dat. may also express 
the possessor of the similar thing (Homer xéyar Xapirecow duoia): Ap. 9. 10 
exovew obpas duolas cxopriots, 13, 11; similarly rots lodriuov qui miorw haxodow 
2P. 1. 1, Buttm. p. 154. 


3In a quotation in R. 9. 29 we have ws Téuoppa ay wuowOnuer. 


> 
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ovyyevys cvykAnpovdpos cipBovros cuppéetoxos (EK. 5. 7) cvvarypddAwros 
avvepyds otvtpopos. Substantives take no share in these construc- 
tions with the dat. (as they occasionally do in classical Greek, 
Kihner Gr. II? 372 f.), eg. R. 15, 26 xocvwviay roujoacOat «is Tods 
mruxots, 2 C. 9. 13, Tis xorvwvia puri (has the light ; dwrds D*) mpds 
oxétos 2.0. 6. 14, Kowvwviav éxnte pe? yav 1 Jo. 1. 3, 6,7. The 
adverb dua takes the dat. only in Mt. 13. 29 dua atrois roy citov 
(but D dua cai tr. 0. ody atrois, ep. dua civ 1 Th. 4. 17, 5. 10); on 
eyyts see § 36, il. 

7. A great number of verbs (and adjectives) compounded with 
other prepositions besides civ govern the dative, while the sentence 
may also be completed by the use of a preposition ; in general there 
is this distinction made (as occasionally in classical Greek and in 
Latin), that the preposition is used where the verb has its literal 
meaning, and the dative where it has a figurative sense. Thus the 
following compounds of év regularly take a preposition: éuGaivey, 
eu BiBdfev, euParrAav, éuBdrrew, éurimtay; the following regularly 
take the dative : éycaAetv (supra 1), éupatverOar (A. 26. 11), éumaifey, 
evtvyxdvev (‘to entreat’; with zpdés in Herm. Sim. ii. 8), but we 
also have éuBAérew tii (person) = BA. eis teva; the following take 
sometimes the dat., sometimes a preposition: éyxevtpifev R. 11. 24 
«is KadALeAaLov, TH idia édaig, gupéeverv with dat. in A. 14. 22, G. 3. 10 
O.T. x*B (with é al. and Lxx.), with év H. 8. 9 O.T., éurrieay. 
Compounds of es take a preposition only («ioépxeo Oa eis etc.) ; with 
ém cp. the following exx.: emBdAdav eri iuariw (-cov) Mt. 9. 16, 
L. 5. 36; similarly em BadAcwv rds yeipas takes éri, except in A. 4. 3 
where it has the dat. (D is different) ; émm@évar tiv xelpa Tus and 
éri Tuva occur: elsewhere the prep. preponderates where this verb is 
used in the literal sense, as in ér! rots duous Mt. 23. 4 (Jo. 19 2 tH 
cepady, but A has ért tv xefadjv; L. 23. 26 atrg tov oravpdv), and 
the dat. with the figurative sense, évoya Me. 3. 16 f., cp. émixadeiy 
tive dvopa, (the classical érovoyd(ew is similarly used) Mt. 10. 25 B* 
and Buttm. p. 132, Bdpos A. 15. 28, wAnyds 16. 23; emiriber Oar ‘to 
lay hands on’ 18. 10, with the idea of presenting 28. 10! (the prep. 
only occurs in Ap. 22. 18 édy tus émeOy én’ atra [‘ adds ot emOnoe 
6 Oeds én’ atrov ras TAnyas); épiotracGas takes dat. and ézi, etc. 
Compounds of rapa: rapariGevas tevi is used (not so much ‘beside 
anyone’ as ‘for anyone’), and zapariGcoOa: ‘to commend’ takes the 
same construction; zapedpevew (v.]. mpoo.) TO Ovovacrnpiw (fig.) 
1C. 9. 13, and from this is derived the use with the adj. 1d edrrdpeSpov 
(v.1. edrpdo.) TO Kuptp 7. 35, which is more striking because this adj. 
takes the place of a substantive (Kiihner IJ.? 372 f.); also with dat. 
Tapéxely,, Tapurtdvar, TapicracPac (even in the literal sense e.g. 
A. 1. 10, 9. 39); mapeivos usually takes a prep. (rpds buds 2 C.11. 8), 
but the dat. where the verb is used metaphorically 2 P. 1. 9 (and 8 
according to A); wapapévery tuve (Dal. cup.) Ph. 1. 25 (also the adj. 
mapdpoves tuve [dat. of thing] Herm. Sim. ix. 23. 3). With mept we 
have: mepircOévae with dat., mepsBddrArAew L. 19. 43 (on mepiB. reve re 


1 The Syriac inserts in navi (apparently an addition of the 6 text). 
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see § 34, 4), mepixetpevov apuiv vehos paptipwv H. 12. 1, but with the 
literal sense of the verb wept tov tpaxndAov Me. 9. 42, L. 17. 2, mepi- 
winte eis Tomov A. 27. 41, but Anorais, rerpacpots L. 10. 30, Ja. 1. 2, 
mepureipey EavTov ddvvas 1 Tim. 6. 10. With wpés: mpoor@évar eri Tu 
is used where the verb has the literal sense Mt. 6. 27, L. 12. 25, emi 
tu to add to. something L. 3. 20,1 but the person for whom the 
addition is made stands in the dat. Mt. 6. 33 ete, H. 12. 19; 
mporépxerQa: regularly takes the dat. of the person, also Opdve, dpe 
H. 4. 16, 12. 18, 22; the following also take the dat. rpocéxeuv (e.g. 
éavT>), mporkaptepeiv, tporkAiver Oa. (fig.); and with the literal sense 
mpoorimrey (Mt. 7. 25 etc.; only in Me. 7. 25 wpds tobs wddas atrod), 
mpoopépev (xpos tov—H. 5. 7, here plainly in figurative sense) ; 
mpookvAliav Aidov 74 Ovpa Mt. 27. 60 (A has éri, so ert rHv @. 
Me. 15. 46); mpoohovety tev. Mt. 11. 16, A. 22. 2 (D omits adrois) 
ete., or transitively with twvé ‘to summon’ L. 6. 13 (D éddvycer), 
A. 1l. 2 D (L. 23. 20 D adrovs, xB adrois, absolute verb A al.). 
—With compounds of avr the dat. is the prevailing construction 
(avOicrac bat, avrdAeyev, dvtiKeio Ban, dvrurirrery etc.; rarely mpds Ttva, 
as dvtaywvifer Oo. mpds H. 12. 4), and the same holds good of com- 
pounds of id, with which prep. as with dvzi the literal meaning 
becomes obliterated (imordcce.v tii, only in quotations do we have 
td Tovs rdéas or broxdrw Tov wobav 1 OC. 15. 27, H. 2. 8; troriber Oar 
1 Tim. 4. 6 ‘to advise’; trdpyev, iraxovev); with ava we have ava- 
Tider Oat (mpocavar.) tuvi ‘to lay a case before someone’ A. 25. 14 
etc.—A substantive is also found with a dat. (cp. supra 6) in 
2C. 11. 28 # érictacis pot Kal’ jydpav x*BFG, but the text can 
hardly be correct (x°D al. ov, Latt. in me). 


§ 38. CONTINUATION: INSTRUMENTAL AND TEMPORAL 
DATIVE. 


1. The dative as the instrumental case is found in the N.T. as in 
classical Greek, but this use is considerably limited by the employ- 
ment of the periphrasis with év. The latter usage is by no means . 
foreign to the Greek language (Kiihner Gr. ii.2, 403 f.); for the N.T. 


writers, however, it is the Hebrew 2 which has set the example of 


this construction,? and for this reason the frequency with which it 
occurs differs with the individual writers: in the second half of the 
Acts (13-28) the usage is rare and never a prominent feature,? while 


1¢To add to the community’ is expressed in A. 2. 47 by 79 éxxAnola EP (D- 
év 77) é.), the other mss. make the verb absolute as it isin 41 and in 5. 14; with 
the same meaning in 11. 24 we have r@ xvply, which however B*, no doubt 
rightly, omits ; ‘to be gathered to his fathers’ is expressed by pés in 13. 36. 

2In modern Greek, in which the dative is wanting, the instrumental case is 
expressed by yerd (ué), this use of év having disappeared. 

3A. 13. 29 dixaofcba év, for which see below in the text; 26. 29 kal év ddlyy- 
cat év peyddy, which in the mouth of Paul (the év édlyw of Agrippa in 28 is 
different) apparently should be taken to mean ‘by little, by much,’ 2.e. 
‘easily, with difficulty.’ Moreover the instances in the first half of the Acts. 
are not numerous, 
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the reverse is the case in the Apocalypse.—Examples: with the 
sword, by the sword (to strike, to perish etc.) év paxaipy or poppaig 
Mt. 26. 52, L. 22. 49, Ap. 2. 16, 6.8, 13. 10, 19. 21, ev ddvw payaipys 
H. 11. 37, paxaipy without év A. 12. 2, orduare payaipns L. 21. 24. 
To season with salt: dAars Col. 4. 6, dAifev mupi (adc) Me. 9. 50 
modelled on O.T., but év rive dAucOjoerot 7d dAas Mt. 5. 13, Me. 9. 50, 
L. 14, 34. To consume with fire ete. is év rupé} in Ap. 14. 10, 16. 8, 
17. 16 (without év sBP), 18. 8 (for merely ‘to burn with fire’ even 
the Apocalypse uses wupt xaierOat, 8. 8, 21.8), wupi in Mt. 3. 12, 
L. 3. 17. ‘To baptize with’ is usually expressed by év déart or 
év mveduate; Luke however has téar: in 3. 16 (with év in D, in the 
same passage all Mss. have év wvedyart in the opposing clause), 
A.1.5 (but év rvevpare ibid.), 11. 16 (with év rv.; but xpiew rvetpare 
10. 38). With Sicototy SixasotcOor the dat. is found as in R. 3. 28 
wiorer, but also év, év vouw G. 5. 4, A. 13. 39, é€v TO aipari Tod yp 
R. 5. 9 (& wiorews 5. 1 etc.). On the use of év to denote the personal 
agent, which cannot be expressed by the dat., see § 41, 1; on the 
Hebraic periphrases for the person with xeip and ordya § 40, 9. 
Merpeiv é€v revs and tue are used for ‘to measure by’ Mt. 7. 2, 
Me. 4. 24, 2 C. 10. 12? (ev), L. 6. 38 (dat.); also ‘to measure with,’ 
Ap. 11. 1, 21. 16 (é) xaAdup. The N.T. also has peOioxer Oar oivy 
(E. 5. 18, like Lxx. Prov. 4. 17), not olvov the Attic construction ;? 
similarly zAnpody tu or év tev, With anything (the dat. is occasionally 
used in classical Greek, in Eurip. Bacch. 18 with zAjpys, in Here. 
Fur. 372 and Aesch. Sept. 464 with wAnpotv), besides the gen. for 
a see § 36, 4; cp. also imeprepiccevopon TH Xapg (ev 7. x. B) 
2C. 7. 4. 

2. The instrumental dative is moreover used to denote the cause 
or occasion: R. 11. 20 Ty dmuorig. e€exAdcOnoay, ‘on account of their 
unbelief,’ 30 7AeHOyTe TH ToUTwv dreGela, 31 HreiOncav TO tuctépy 
éAéet, ‘because God wished to have mercy on you,’ 4. 20 ov duexpiOn 
TH amiotig, AAN évedvvapwOn TH TioTe, 1 C. 8.7 etc.; see also A. 15.1 
mepitéeuves Oat TO Oe. TH Muvoéus, ‘after,’ ‘in accordance with’ (the 8 
text has a different and more ordinary expression) ; it also denotes 
the part, attribute etc., in respect of which anything takes place, 
1C. 14. 20 pa radia yiverOe tails pperiv, dAAG TH KaKig vyTidcere, 
tais S¢ dpeciv rédetor yiver Oe, Ph. 2. 7 cxrypare ciipedeis ws dvOpwros, 
3. 5 mepropy dxtarpepos, ‘eight days old at circumcision,’ ‘circumcised 
on the eighth day’; so dice: ‘by nature,’ G. 2. 15 ete., 7 yéver ‘by 
extraction,’ A. 4. 36 etc.; dmepitynro: TH Kapdia A. 7. 51, advvatos 
tois wooiv 14. 8, éorepeotyto TH wicTe: Kal erepicoevov TH apOud 16. 5, 


1 An accidental coincidence with the Homeric év rupi xaiew IL xxiv. 38. 

2 Here the phrase is év davrois ‘by themselves,’ where it is true that in 
classical Greek the dative could not stand: still no more could év, the phrase 
would be zpéds éavrovs. 

2 Yet even classical Greek has pe@vew gpwrt; and Lucian de dea Syr. 22 
uebicaca éauriy otvy, The Apocalypse has é«: 17, 2, 6. 

4[The words 7@ op. éX. may also be taken with the following clause; see 
Sanday-Headlam and Gifford ad loc. Tr.] 
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dvopate ‘by name’ (§ 33, 2), TO pjxer rodev éxarév Herm. Vis. iv. 
1. 6,1 etc. etc. The usage of the N.T. language in this respect may 
be said to be constant, since the alternative use of the accusative 
which in the classical language is widely prevalent? is almost entirely 
unrepresented (cp. § 34, 7). The cause may, of course, be also 
expressed by means of a preposition (e.g. by év in év rodr A. 24. 16, 
Jo. 16. 30 ‘on this account,’ § 41, 1); this is especially the case with 
verbs expressing emotion (classical Greek uses the simple dat. and 
acc. as well): xaipew éré tuve Mt. 18. 3 ete, év rovrw L. 10., 20 
(R. 12. 12 rH éAwidt: is different, not ‘rejoicing over the hope,’ but 
‘in virtue of hope,’ ‘in hope,’) and so dyaAAdoOu, edppaverOor are 
used with év or eri; eddoxeiv ev (eis 2 P. 1. 17, Mt. 12: 18 O.T. [& 
D; acc. x*B], cp. H. 10. 6, 8 O.T., § 34, 1), which in cultured style 
is expressed by evapecreira rovatrass Ovoiats H. 13.°16 (Diodor. 3, 
55. 9 etc.) ; Oavpdtew émi rive L. 4. 22 etc., rept tevos 2. 183 (on 0. 
twa, tT see § 34, 1), so éxrAjooer Ou éexi tev, but 1 P. 4. 12 pa 
fevifer Oe tH x.7.A. (ibid. 4 with év), ckavydoOa. ev or evi (for the ace. 
§ 34, 1), cvAAumeioOan éri Me. 3. 5 (but after dpyiferOa: Ap. 12. 17, 
paxpoOupetv Mt. 28. 26 etc., éri [eis, zpds] is used with the person 
with whom one is angry or long-suffering). 


3. This dative further expresses the accompanying circumstances, 
the manner and style of an action: 1 C. 10. 30 xdpute peréxo, ‘with 
thanks,’ 11. 5 mpocevyopévy dxataxadinto ty Kepady (Herm. Sim. 
ix. 20. 3 yupvois rootv, Vis. v. 1 cionAOev dvijp ... oxHpare TommeriKg), 
H. 6. 17 uecirevoey dpxw. An alternative for the dat. is perd twos: 
Mt. 26. 72 jpvicaro pe Spxov (Xenoph. Cyr. ii. 3. 12 obv Gedy dpxe 
héyw), cp. H. 7. 20 f. 0d xwpls épxwuorias — 0” dpx.; peta Bias A. 5. 
26, 24. 7 (class. Bio, rpds Biav), perd pwvis peyddns L. 17. 15 (werd 
orovdys Kat Kpavyns moAAns Aeschin. 2. 10), ete. In Me. 14. 65 
paricuari avrov é\aBov is quite a vulgarism, which at present can 
only be paralleled from a papyrus of the first century A.D. (an argu- 
ment to Demosth. Midias), where we find (avrdv) xovdtAors éAaBev.4 
Accompanying (military) forces in classical Greek are expressed by 
the dat., in the N.T. by éy, év déka yuAdudow dravrav L, 14. 31, ep. 
Jd. 14, A. 7. 14 (also (cir)épyer Oar év aiuare ‘with’ H. 9. 25, 1 Jo. 
5. 6; & pdBdSw €X\Ow 1 C. 4. 21, 2 C. 10. 14 etc.); év also denotes 
manner in & Taye, év éxreveig etc., see § 41, 1. We have mavri 
tpomw, etre mpopdces cite dAnOeia Ph. 1. 18 (rotois tporos Herm. 
Mand. xii. 3. 1), but elsewhere 6v tpdrov etc., § 34, 7 (€v wavtt tp., 


12. 7. 11 oweorjoare éavrods dyvods elvar (év add. DPEKLP, cp. ay. év rH 
capxi Clem. Cor. i. 38, 2) 7@ mpd-yuart is very harsh ; perhaps elva: is a corrup- 
tion of év, ep. § 34, 5. 

? The dative is employed in classical Greek if a contrast is made or is present 
to the mind of the writer, pice: —vduy, Moyw —epyw; Xen. Mem. ii. 1. 31 ros 
cdyacw ddivato. —Tais uyxais dvénror; on the other hand in Anab. i. 4. 11 for 
mods OdWaxos dvéuart, dvoua is correctly restored from the mss. (cp. §§ 338, 2; 
34, 7). 

5 Ap. 13. 3 COavpacev blow rod Onplov is very strange, a pregnant construction 
for 0. érl r@ 6. Kal éropetOn dr. atrot, see W.-Gr. 


4See Fleckeis. Jahrb. f. class. Philol. 1892, p. 29, 33. 
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with a v.l. [male] ror 2 Th. 3.16). A usage almost peculiar to the 
N.T. (and the Lxx.) is the dat. 686 etc. with Tropever Oat, mepurrareiy, 
etorxety, in the N.T. always in metaphorical sense (L. 10. 31 karé 
Bouwvev év rH 68 éxeivy, B without év), in the Lxx. also in the literal, 
ep. Ja. 2. 25 (class. ddixov 68dv idvrwy Thue. iii. 64. 4; but Hebr. 
od som Gen. 19. 2, and so Thue. ii. 96. 1 éropevero ty 684 Hv 
ards éroujoaro ‘by meansof the way’; literal sense): A.14.16 ropeverOar 
tais dois adtay, Jd. 11, R. 4. 12 orovxeiv tots txveory (Clem. Hom. 
x. 15 7 ipaiv crocxeite tapadelypart) ; further developments are trois 
Geow mepurateiv A, 21. 21, Kwpois kal peOas R. 13, 13, rvedpare 
G. 5. 16, ropever Oar 7G GoBw Tov Kvpiov A. 9. 31 (the ace. is found 
with the literal sense of the word in rv d80v aitod A. 8. 39; with 
the metaphorical sense we have zop. év 1 P. 4, 3, repurareiv év 2 C. 4. 2 
etc., kara odpxa R. 8. 4), Buttm. p. 160. Further (ibid 159 f.) 
verbal substantives used with their cognate verbs or with verbs of 
similar meaning stand in the dative—the usage is an imitation of the 
Hebrew infinitive absolute like maya? n'a and is consequently found 


already in the Lxx.—whereas the analogous classical phrases such as 
yopp yapeiv (‘in true wedlock’), duvyy ¢evyev (‘to flee with all 
speed’) are only accidentally similar to these The N.T instances 
are: (axon dxovev Mt. 13. 14 etc. O.T.), ercOrpig éreOvpynoa L. 22. 15, 
Xapg xaiper Jo. 3. 29,1 évurviows evurvider Oar A. 2. 17 O.T., darecAn 
(om. ABD al.) dresAjowpeba 4. 17, rapayyehug wapyyyeAapev 5, 28, 
dvabyat. dveeparicapeyv 23, 12, mporevyy Tpoonvéato Ja. 5. 17; 
with which belong épxw dporev A. 2. 30, Oavdrw teXevTaTw Me. 7. 10 
O.T., ep. Herm, Sim. viii. 7. 3 (dmoxreivas & Oavirw Ap. 2. 23; 6.8 
is a different use). Cp. on the similar constructions with the acc. 
§ 34, 3; this dative of manner intensifies the verb in so far as it 
indicates that the action is to be understood as taking place in the 
fullest sense. 

4. While there is no trace of a local dative in the N.T.? (as is also 
the case on the whole in Attic prose), the analogous temporal dative, 
answering the question When }, is still fairly frequent: it may of 
course be further elucidated by the insertion, common also in Attic, 
of the preposition év. Since the dat. denotes the point of time, not 
the period of time, while év can have both these meanings, it is quite 
possible to express ‘in the day,’ ‘in the night’ by év (77) jpépq, vuxri, 
Jo. 11. 9, A. 18.9, 1 Th. 5. 2, but the genitive must be used instead 
of the simple dat., § 36, 13 (7G Oépe. in Herm. Sim. iv. 3 for ‘in 
summer’ is incorrect, ibid. 5 we have év +. 0. éxe‘vw); on the other 


10On the other hand we have Mt. 2. 10 éxdpyoav xapav weyddnv opbdpa, with 
a closer defining of the noun, which also may be said to be the raison d’étre of 
the added verbal substantive ; such closer definition is, speaking generally, never 
found with the dat. in the N.T., though Hermas has Sim. ix. 18. 3 sovypevo- 
wévous rotkihats wovypias, 1. 2 toxvoas TH lox. cov. With Jo. 18. 32 onuaivwy 
toi Oavdry fuedrev drodvyoxew should be compared 21. 19 onpalywvroly davary 
dofdoe: Tov Ody: it is evident that in the first passage the cognate verb is by no 
means obligatory, but might be replaced by another verb. 

2But in Herm. Vis. iv. 3. 7 we have rolwy réry arfdOev, probably through 
the dat. and e/s having become interchangeable, § 37, 1 and 2. 
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hand in a statement about a definite day or a definite night, the 
simple dative is no less correct than the dat. with év. In the N.T. 
we always have 77 zpity yjuépa Mt. 16. 21 (D reads otherwise), 17. 
23 (ditto), L. 9. 22 (ditto), 24. 7, 46; 7H mpurn He. Tay a¢ipuv 
Me. 14. 12, 7H je. TH dySdy A. 7. 8 (with ev L. 1. 59, but DL omit év), 
TaxTy Hp. 12. 21, rota Hy. (v.l. dpa) Mt. 24. 42, f yy. L. 17. 29 f. 
(30 D is different), 77 jy. Tov caBBdrov L. 13. 14, 16, A. 13. 14, 
16. 13, ep. inf. tots od BBacry, but with év L. 4. 13, the readings vary 
in 14. 53 79 eoydry jy. Jo. 12. 48, with év 7. 37, 11. 24, with var. 
lect. 6. 39 f., 44, 543 SO TH pug ca BBdrwv (cp. for this Mc. 16. 2}, 9, 
Jo. 20. 1; with év A. 20. 7); with éxetvy and tatry év is usually 
inserted, but Jo. 20. 19 has ty Hy. éx.; and the pronouns are used 
with vuxré without év in L, 12. 20, 17. 34, A. 12. 6, 27, 23; always 
TH emoton or exopevy Hy. (vux7i), but confined to Acts, eg. 7. 26, 
21. 26; also ry éfjs 21. 1 ete. (but with év L. 7. 11, where D omits 
év and there is a strongly supported reading év r@ é£fs ; the readings 
vary in 9. 37), TH émupwoKotoy .7.A, Mt. 28. 1 (nuepa Kal TuEepe. 
‘every day’ 2 C. 4. 16 after the Hebrew 01°) ON, = Kal exdorrny ip. 
H. 3. 13). Further instances are: rerdptry gvAang THs vuxrds Mt. 
14. 25, Ty éorepevy . t. v. Din L. 12. 38, elsewhere in the same verse 
this won takes év even in D; wota d. Mt. 24. 43; 7 od Soxetre dpa 44, 
rota ope L. 12. 39, TH Spe Tov Ovpedparos 1. 10, TH evdty &. Me. 15. 34, 
aity TH &. L. 2. 38 ete. (adry ry vu«rt Herm. Vis. iii. 1. 2, 10. 7), as 
well as év air.r. é, L. 12. 12 ete. (év also occurs with éxefvp Mt. 26. 55 
etc., and as a v.]. in Jo. 4. 53); mug & Ap. 8. 10, 16, 19, ep. on the 
alternative use of the acc. § 34, 8. The simple dat. is not used in 
the case of éros, but év (L. 3. 1); éreow tecoapdxovta — dxodounOy 
Jo. 2. 20 is a different use of the dative, for which we have also év 
(om. 8) tpiclv Aepars in the same verse and in 19 (év om. B), 
answering the question In how long a time?, where in classical 
Greek év is the ordinary construction.2 With names of feasts we 
have Mc. 6. 21 ois yeveoious atrod, Mt. 14. 6%; frequently rots 
cdBBacw, ‘on the Sabbath,’ Mt. 12. 1 etc, as well as é ois o. 
L. 4. 31 al. also 7@ caBBdro L. 6.9, caBBérw Mt. 24. 20 (év o. 
EF al., D coBBdrov § 36, 13), Jo. 5. 16 D, 7. 22 B (al. évo., as all 
Mss. read in 23 bis), To éxopévw o. A. 13. 44 (év o. Sevteporpairy 
L. 6. 1, év érépw o. 6, 6); kata wav caBBarov A. 13, 27 and elsewhere. 
Tq éopri tot réoxa L. 2. 41 (with év D); elsewhere év rH & (xara 
coptyy ‘every feast’ Mt. 27. 15 etc.). “Erépass yeveats E. 3, 5, idta 
yevea A. 13. 36; with év 14. 16. Kanpots iSéous 1 Tim. 6.15. Ty 
Ortpe tropévovres R. 12. 12, ‘in tribulation,’ is probably only due 
to assimilation with the neighbouring datives in the same passage. 


1 Alay mpwl 77 mid 7. v., but ACE al. read ris uiads and D jas, which could be 
explained as partitive. 


2K rpioly qu. occurs also in Mt. 27. 40, da rpidv ju. in 26. 61, Me. 14. 58. 
3In Mt. the mss. are divided between yevectos dé -yevoudvors NBDL al., and 
yeveciwy 5é yevouévwv CK (cp. Me. 6. 2) or dyoudvwv EG al.; the dative would 


represent an unusual combination of the absolute use of the participle and the 
temporal dative, and is best attributed to scribes who interpolated it from Mc. 
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5. An unclassical use is that of the dative to denote duration of 
time, instead of the accusative. But this use is only guaranteed for 
transitive verbs, and, in a few instances, for passives: whereas, in 
the case of intransitive verbs (also with a passive in Ap. 20. 3; 
and a transitive verb in Me. 2. 19 écov xpévov, L. 13. 8 rotro 7d eros, 
A. 13. 18 ds reccepaxovraet xpdvov, ibid. 21), the accusative still 
remains: A. 8. 11 ixavo xpdvp éferraxévas adtovs ‘a long time,’ 
L. 8. 29 woAXois ypdvors cuvnprdke atrov, R. 16. 25 xp. aiwvios 
cvecvynpévov (but dredyunoev xpovous ixavots L, 20. 9, and correspond- 
ing phrases occur elsewhere with intrans. verbs); in L. 8. 27 the 
readings are divided between xpdvw ix. and éx (am) ypévwv tx, (odk 
évedvoato ivatiov), in Jo. 14. 9 between tooottw ypdvy (uel tpav 
eit) NDLQ and tocotrov xp. AB al., as in A. 28. 12 between ipépats 
tpiciv and apépas tpets (ereuetvapev). A further instance is as éreou 
teTpakociots Kal TevTpKOVTG éduxev KpiTds A. 13, 20,! ‘throughout 450 
years’ (ibid. 18, 21 the accusative, vide supra). The reason for the 
employment of the dative appears to be that the accusative was 
regarded as the direct object, and therefore the writer did not like 
to place another object beside it.? 


§39. THE CASES WITH PREPOSITIONS. PREPOSITIONS 
” WITH THE ACCUSATIVE. 


1. The remaining ideas which complete the meaning of verbs 
and nouns are expressed not by a case alone, but with the help of 
a preposition: a practice which in the course of the history of the 
language became more and more adopted in opposition to the 
employment of the simple case. The N.T. still preserves the whole 
collection of the old prepositions proper of the Greek language, 
with the exception of dpi, but along with these the employment 
of prepositions not strictly so called was further developed. 
Prepositions proper may be divided into: I. Those that take one 
case: 1. with acc. dvd, e’s: 2. with gen. dvri, dad, é& ex, apd: 
3. with dat. év, civ. II. With two cases, i.¢. with acc. and gen.: 
id, xard, perd, mepl, trép, trd. III. With three cases : éri, mapa, 
apés. A simplification is seen in the fact that pera, wept, id are 
relegated from Class III. to Class II., while avd (as already happens 
in classical prose) is relegated from II. (dat. and accus.) to I. (the 
loss being on the side of the dative); moreover zpds is now not far 
from being confined to the construction of I. 1. Quasi-Prepositions 
all take the genitive, and are strictly adverbs or cases of a noun 
which received the character of prepositions only at a later period, 
but in N.T. times resemble the regular prepositions in that they 


1 The passage is seriously corrupted in most of the mss., as the statement of 
time has become attached to the preceding clause (19), where also there is a 
transitive verb. 

2In Josephus, however, there is no perceptible difference between the dative 
and accusative denoting duration of time, W. Schmidt de Jos. elocut. 382 f. 
(except that dcarplBew and péve always take the accusative). 
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never or hardly ever stand without their case: évexev, xdpiv ‘on 
account of, yupis, dvev, drep, tAjv ‘except,’ méxpt, 4xpt, €ws ‘unto’ 
(these last are also conjunctions), uarpoo-Oev, evariov, évavtiov etc. 
‘before,’ éricw ‘behind,’ érdvw, ‘upon,’ troxdrw ‘beneath,’ peratd 
‘between.’ Naturally no hard and fast line can be drawn between 
preposition and adverb in these cases. 


2. Of prepositions with the accusative, avd, which has already 
become rare in Attic prose, has well-nigh disappeared in the N.T. 
"Ava pérov (with gen.) ‘between’ Mt. 13. 25 ete. (Polyb. etc., Lxx.: 
modern Gr. dvdpera) =év peow (L. 8. 7 al.), cp. § 40, 8; dvd pépos 
‘in turn’ 1 C. 14. 27 (Polyb.) ; elsewhere it is distributive ‘apiece,’ 
@raBov ava Syvdpiov Mt. 20. 9 etc., dvd mrépvyas e€ Ap. 4. 8, or ‘at 
the rate of, Me. 6. 40 KAwwias dvi éxardy A al. (as in L. 9. 14), 
but with «xara xBD (xara being an equivalent for dvd in all the 
above-mentioned uses) ; stereotyped as an adverb (like xard, § 51, 5) 
Ap. 21. 21 dvd eis éxartos Toy ruAdver = a6’ efs (Herm. Sim. ix. 2. 3, 
see § 45, 3). ; 

3. Ets not only maintained its own place in the language, but also 
absorbed the kindred preposition é€v ; many instances of this absorp- 
tion appear already in the N.T., although, if we take the practice of 
the N.T. as a whole, év is considerably more than a match for éis. 
The classical position, namely that-év with the dative answers 
the question ‘where 4,’ cis with accusative the question ‘whither 3,’ 
had from early times been simplified in some dialects by év taking 
to itself (like the Latin im) both cases and both functions; but the 
popular Hellenistic language went in the other direction and re- 
duced everything to «és with accusative, representing ‘where?’ and 
‘whither?’ From this intermixture, which meets us also in the 
LXx. and in Egyptian private records,! no writer of narrative in 
the N.T. is free, with the exception of Matthew: not even Luke 
in the Acts, where on the contrary most of the examples are found ; 
John has less of it than the others. Passages: Me. 1. 9 éBarricOy 
eis TOV "lopSdvny (év 1. 5, Mt. 3. 6), 1. 39 Knpicowr eis Tas TVa-ywyds 
(ev tals cvvaywyais EF al.), 2. 1 eis ofkév éorev AC al. (év otk 8BDL), 
10. 10 (€v AC al. eiceAPdvros eis Syr. Sin.), 13. 3 KaOypevov eis 7d 
épos (kaGifev eis 2 Th. 2. 4 is correct classical Greek), 13. 9, 16 
6 eis Tov aypdv (év Mt. 24. 18), L. 4. 23 yevdpeva (‘done’) eis rHy 
(8B, eis DL, ev rp al.) Kadapvaotp (1. 44 is also unclassical, éyévero 
H puvi cis TA Ora pov, cp. yevérOar ets Tep, A. 20. 16, 21. 17, 25. 15; 
correctly év 13. 5), 9. 61, 11. 7 eis THv Koérny eioiv (ev D), 21. 37 (4), 
A. 2. 5 eis ep. xarotxovvres (ev 8-BCDE; correctly H. 11. 9 wapy- 
knoe eis yqv, Mt. 2. 23, 4. 13, ep. Thue. ii. 102. 6 xarorxirdels eis 
torovs), 2. 17 O.T. cp. 31 éyxaradeiWers thy Puxhv pov eis ddyv, 
39 Tois eis paxpdy (class. trois paxpav [sc. 68dv] dzotxotow), 7. 4. 12, 
8. 20, 23 (v.L), 40 ebpéOy eis "Afwrov, 9. 21 (év all Mss. except xA), 
11. 25 D, 14. 25 (& BCD), 17. 13 D, 18. 21 D, 19. 22 (évD), 21. 13, 


1So in the Egyptian records of the Berlin Museum, vol. ii. 385 els ’AdeEdv- 
Spedv éort, 423 Kiwduvetcavros els Oddaccay; Kaibel Epigr. 134 (written at 
Athens in imperial times) els rWvBov Ketuat, 
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23, r1 bis, 25. 4, 26. 20, Jo. 1. 18 6 dv eis tov KéArov TOD TaTpés, 
17, 23 wa dow rereAerwpéevor eis (7d) ev, cp. 1 Jo. 5. 8 ot tpeis eis To & 
ciow. But gory cis 7d pérov Jo. 20. 19, 26 is classical (Xenophon 
Cyr. iv. 1. 1), ep. 21. 4 (v.1 érl).! On the other hand, the Epistles 
and—what is still more striking—the Apocalypse—show at least in 
the local signification a correct discrimination between eis and éy, 
except in (1 Jo. 5. 8, see above, and) 1 P. 5. 12 (a postscript to the 
letter written in the apostle’s own hand) riv xdpi—els iv orfre 
(éorjxate KLP), which certainly cannot mean ‘put yourself into it,’ 
but ‘stand fast therein.’2 Eis for év is frequent in Hermas, Vis. i. 
2. 2 gxovoa BiBAlov eis tas yxelpas, ii. 4. 3, Sim. i. 2 etc.; see also 
Clem. Cor. ii, 8. 2 (19. 4%), Clem. Hom. xii. 10. It thus appears 
that at that time this use of eis was still a provincialism, although 
even so the fact that several authors do not share in it is remark- 
able. On the reverse interchange, év for es, see § 41, 1. 

4, Under the head of intermixture of ds and & may be also 
reckoned L. 1. 20 tAyjpwfijcovras eis Tov Kaupdv adtdy (correctly with 
év Mt. 21. 41, 2 Th. 2. 6), whereas L. 13. 9 kav roujoy Kaprov eis 7d 
#é\Xov has classical parallels (so és totepov Hdt. 5. 74); correct are 
also A. 13. 42 eis 73 peta&d cdBBarov, 2 C. 13. 2 eis 7d radu (ep. 
classical efcat@1s) ; the remaining temporal uses of «is are still more 
completely in agreement with classical Greek. A, 7. 53 éAd Pere Tov 
vépov eis Suatayas dyyéAwv=év Siatayais (cp. Mt. 9. 34 and other 


passages).—After the Hebrew pibwd 7, Me. 5. 34 and Le. 7. 50, 
8. 48 say traye eis eipyvnv (so also LXX. 1 Sam. 1. 17 etc.): but the 
sense seems to be better given by Ja. 2. 16 timdyere év eipyvy (so D 
in both passages of Luke). In other instances the caprice of the 
writer in his choice of «is or év is not surprising, since Hebrew had 
only the one preposition 3, and classical Greek had in most of these 
cases none at all. Thus motevev eis alternates with mor. év 
(Me, 1. 15) and mur. ézé, in addition to which the correct classical 
mw. tTuvi appears, § 37, 1; there is a corresponding interchange of 
prepositions with the subst. riots () év Xp., 4 eis Xp., beside the 
objective genitive), and with ero.Oéva.,3 which also has the simple 
dative: see for this verb and for éAmifev § 37, 2; further, with 
épviver (which in classical Greek takes accus., § 34, 1) in Mt. 5. 35 
év and «is are found side by side; with evdoxeiy ‘to have pleasure’ 
év is frequent, «is occurs in Mt. 12. 18 O.T. (sv simply 8*B, ev ¢ D) 
and 2 P. 1.17. The rendering of the Hebrew D2 is especially 
variable: 76 o@ évouare (instrumental dative)+ Mt. 7. 22, eis dvopa 


lYrarye vias els Thy KoAvUBHOpay 9. 7 is supported by parallels from profane 
writers ; viva: however appears not to be genuine (Iachm.; om. A al., cp. 11). 

21 P. 3. 20 els Hy (xiBwrdv) ddyor dueosOnoay is ‘into which few escaped,’ cp. 
2 Tim. 4. 18 (Lxx. Gen. 19. 19). 

3 Similarly appé év ‘confide in’ 2 C. 7.16: but es 10. 1=Opacds elu ‘toward 

ou.” : 

: 4The simple dative is further found in (Mt. 12. 21, see § 37, 1, note 2), 
Me. 9. 38 AX al. (rell. év), Ja. 5. 10 AKL (rell. év). 
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apodytov 10, 41, eis To €udv dvopa 18, 20 (28. 19), ext rh dvdpari pov 
18. 5, év dvopats xupiov 21.9. Again ‘to do to anyone’ is zovev 
{épydter Oar) te ev tivt, eis Teva, Twvi (Att. Tivd), see § 34, 4 (beside 
trovety éhenpoovvas eis A. 24. 17 there is an alternative qocety édeos 
pera [Hebr. OF] tevos L. 10. 37). With the verb ‘to announce,’ if the 
communication is made to several persons, either eis or év is admis- 
sible in Attic Greek (cizeiv eis rov Shor, év TO Sj); so also in N.T. 
Knptooe eis Mc. 13. 10 (év D), 14. 9,1 L. 24. 47, 1 Th. 2. 9 (duty »*), 
év 2C. 1. 19, G. 2. 2, edayyeAtferOar cis 1 P. 1. 25, ev G. 1. 16. 


5. In place of a nominative (or accusative in the respective 
passages) es is found with the accusative, after a Hebrew pattern, 
with clvat, ylverOar, AoylterOar, § 33, 3: for the sense ‘to represent 
as,’ ‘reckon as’ see § 34,5. But in G. 3. 14 iva eis 7a. €Ovn  ebAoyia 
tov ’ABpadu yevnrat the simple case would be the dative, cp. § 37, 3, 
or in classical Greek the genitive ; cp. éyyi(ewv eis for tuvi, § 37, 6 (in 
modern Greek eis is the usual circumlocution for the lost dative, 
ep. ibid. 1).—Eis for éri or rpds: Jo.-4. 5 épxeras eis modu x.7.d, 
‘comes to’ not ‘into,’ 11. 31, 38 tadyer (épxerat) eis (D 11. 38 éxi) 
Td pvnpeiov, 20. 3 (in 8 ets is correct); in accordance with which 
some would support the reading of DHP in Me. 3. 7 dvexdpnoev eis 
(instead of rps) rv O¢Aaccay (similarly in 2. 13 Tisch. reads e€7\Oev 
«is THY OA, with 8*, for wapd, and in 7. 31 with xBD al.).? Even 
Matthew in 12. 41 perevonoay cis 73 kipvypa love has an instance of 
eis for mpds, cp. Hdt. 3. 52 pds totro 7d Kipvypa odes of Siadéyer Oat 
70eXe (in consequence of’). 


§ 40. PREPOSITIONS WITH THE GENITIVE. 


1, *Avrt is one of the prepositions that are dying out, being 
represented by some twenty instances in the whole N.T. ’Av@ dy 
‘for the reason that’=‘ because’ L. 1. 20, 19. 44, A. 12. 23, 2 Th. 
2. 10, classical, also in LXX. 2 Kings 22. 17 ="1WN MOM; ‘for this’ 
=‘therefore’ L. 12. 3, dvrl todrov E. 5. 31 O.T. (fexev tovrov LXX. 


and Mt. 19. 6, Me. 10. 7, qo >v).—Equivalent to a genitive of 
price (similarly classical Greek) H. 12. 16 dvri Bpdoews puds darédoro 
Ta mpwrotdkia.—In a peculiar sense, Jo. 1. 16, ydpiy avr ydpuros 
éAdBopev, cp. class. yiv wpd yijs éXatbver Oar ‘from one land to another,’ 
and frequently éAriow é€ édidwy and the like. 


2. ’Awé has still maintained its place in modern Greek, while it 
has taken over the uses of é£, which disappears; in the N.T. this 
mixture has already begun, although (with regard to the frequency 
with which either is employed) é€ still holds its own fairly easily 


1This passage might indeed be a case of eis for év: 8rov dav KnpuxOq 7d 
edaryyéuor els Odov rdv Kdcpov, AadnOHoerat K.T.D. 

2 Another incorrect use is 6é7e daxrudov els Thy xeipa L, 15. 22, class. repl, see 
Plato Rep. ii. 359 E; also in the same passage trodjuara els rods médas (class. 
dat., Odyss. 15. 368). 
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against dé (as év does against «is, § 39, 3). Instances of mixture : 
dreAGety (é€- HHLP) dd (om. HLP) rijs réAews A. 16. 39, which 
means not ‘to depart from the neighbourhood of the city’ (where 
dié is right), but ‘to go out of the city,’ 13. 50, ‘Mc.’ 16. 9 dd’ (xap’ 
C¥DL) Hs ee BeBArjuer érrd. Sadvia, H. 11. 15 dd’ Fs (marpidos) 
eéBnoav. However in most cases in a connection of this kind é€ 
and dé are still correctly distinguished.—Also the partitive é£, 
which itself is scarcely classical (§ 35, 4), is occasionally represented 
by the still more unclassical dd, Mt. 27. 21 tiva dard tov Sto 
(=class. rérepov todrouv), and both are used promiscuously in place 
of the classical genitive in phrases like ‘to eat of, ‘to take of, 
etc., § 36, 1. Contrary to Attic usage is tivds TOv dad Ths éxKAn- 
cias A. 12. 1 ‘those belonging to the community’ (not those who 
came from the community), cp. 6. 9, 15. 5, whereas in A. 10. 4s, 
11. 2, Tit. 1. 10 we have of & qepstouys correctly (of éx ris SuatpiBins 
tavrns Aeschin. 1. 54); still Hellenistic writers like Plutarch have 
similar phrases.1_ Again, é£ would be the correct preposition to ex- 
press extraction from a place; but N.T. has qv 6 Pidurmos ard 
ByOoaidd, éx ths méAews “Avépeov Jo. 1. 44, cp. 45,2 Mt. 21. 11, 
A. 10. 38, and so always, unless as in L. 2. 4 (é« wéAcews Nag), 
mwéAus is added as well; dé is also regularly used of a person's 
country except in John, A. 6. 9, 21. 27, 23. 34, 24. 18 (but in 
classical Greek, Isocr. 4. 82 etc. tots é ts ’Acias).? See also 
Acts 2.5. Material: evoupa dad tprxov Mt. 3.4. ‘After,’ ‘out of’: 
WuvapsOnoav dard doOeveias H. 11. 34 (classical Greek has Acvxdv 
pap eiardely €x xelparos). 

3. ’Awé has supplanted ié in the sense of ‘on account of,’ ‘for 
(of things which occasion or hinder some result by their magnitude) : 
drs THs Aviryns Kouswpevovs L, 22. 45, Mt. 13. 44, 14. 26, A. 20. 9, 
12. 14 dd Ths xapas otk Hvortev, 22. 11, L. 19. 3, (24. 41), Jo. 21. 6, 
Herm. Vis. iii. 11. 2; ep. €€ infra 4. Also td with a passive verb 
or a verb of passive meaning is often replaced by dé, although in 
this instance the Mss. commonly exhibit much diversity in their 
readings. A. 2. 22 drodeSerypévoy dd Tod Oeot, 4. 36 éruxAnGeis 
BapvaBas ard (D td) trav drootédwv, Mt. 16. 21 woAAd rabeiv dard 
(D tr) rév «.7.A, (in the parallel passage Mc. 8. 31 dad is only read 
by AX al., the rest have tro: in L. 17. 25 dd is read by all).—’Amé 
further encroaches upon the province of wapd with the genitive: 
dxove dad A. 9. 13, 1 Jo. 1. 5; pavOdvev dod G. 3. 2, Col. i. 73. 
mapadapBdve dard 1C. 11. 23 (rapa DE, droAapB. dard followed by 
the same verb with zapd Herm. Vis. v. 7) etc.; also in the phrase 
‘to come from a person’: dé laxwBov G. 2. 12, dd Geot Jo. 13. 3, 
16. 30 (é« 8. 42, wapd 16. 27, cp. § 43, 5).—The use of the old geni- 
tive of separation (§ 36, 9) is far more restricted in the N.T. than in 


oa 


180 Plut. Caes, 35 of dard Bovdfjs, members of the senate. 

2But in 1. 47 é« Nat. dvaral re dyabdy clvac; cp. 4. 22 4) owrnpla éx ror 
"Tovdaiwy éoriv. 

'3°And is found already in Homer and poetry: dwé Zmdprys Hdt. 8. 114, 
Soph. El. 691. 
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the classical language through the employment of dé (é£): so regu- 
larly with éAcvGepovv, Aver, xwpifev etc., also with torepeiy (ibid.). 
Much more remarkable, however, is the dé, which in imitation of 
the Hebrew ja, 32’2= ‘for,’ is employed with verbs meaning ‘to 
hide,’ ‘to be on one’s guard,’ ‘to fear’ (similarly in the Lxx., Buttm. 
p. 278). See on xpimrev tu dard tivos § 34, 4; hevyev, puddcoev 
and -erOa, foBeirPar, airyiverOar dad Tivos § 34, 1; to which must 
be added zpocéyevv éavr@ or still more abbreviated zpocéyev (sc. Tdv 
vowv ‘to have a care for oneself’ =‘to beware’), do tuvos L. 12. 1, 
Mt. 7. 15 etc.; in a similar sense dpav, Bderecy amd Me. 8. 15, 12. 38. 
Typeiv and Svarnpetv, however, take &€ (equally unclassical) : e€ (4¢’ D) 
Gv Svarnpotvres éavtovs A. 15. 29, Jo. 17. 25, Ap. 3. 10. In these 
instances also the idea of separation or alienation is expressed by 
dé, as it is in many expressions, especially in St. Paul, which can- 
not be directly paralleled from the classical language: R. 9. 3 dvéGeua 
elvan dd to¥ Xp., 20.11. 3 py POapy Ta vorjpara tpov ard THs amAd- 
tyT0s THS év Xp,, 2 Th. 2. 2, Col. 2. 20 dreOdvere dd TAY oTOLYElwy TOD 
Koopov, similarly with katapyeio Oa R. 7. 6, G. 5. 4; also peravociv dard 
in A. 8, 22, ep. H. 6. 1, ék Ap. 2. 21 etc.; duxasodv, Ocpurrevery, Aoverv 
aad approach still more nearly to Avev ete. Cp. in Hermas and 
other writings: S:apSapivar dd Sim. iv. 7, drorupAotaGar dad Mand. 
v. 2.7, KoAoBds dro Sim. ix. 26. 8, xevds dad Sim. ix. 19. 2, épnpos 
dé Clem. Cor. ii. 2, 3, Avworaxretv dé i, 21. 4, dpyetv dd 33, 1.— 
On the use of dé in reckoning distance (ard oradiwy Sexarévte) see 
§ 34, 8.—-On amd rpoodrov Tivos infra 9. 


4. On the largely employed &, é& there is little to remark. It 
takes the place of the subjective genitive 2 C0. 9. 2 7d &€ tyay CAos 
(without é€ sBCP), cp. 8. 7 77 €& tuav év jpiv (1) dydry. For its 
partitive use cp. § 35, 4, § 36, 1; with ‘to fill’ ibid. 4 (§ 38, 1). In 
place of a genitive of price: syépacay é£ airév (the 30 pieces of 
silver) tov dypov Mt. 27. 7, § 36. 8. In a peculiar sense: rods 
vixovtas éx TOU Onpiov (probably =typjoavras éavrots ék ..., supra 3) 
Ap. 15. 2. Denoting the cause like dé, and classical i7é, supra 3: 
Ap. 16. 10 éuacavro Tas yAdooas airy éx Tod révov, cp. II, 21: 
this book with the Gospel and the first Epistle of St. John makes 
proportionally the largest use of é£, of any of the N.T. books. 
With attraction é£ for év see § 76, 4. 


5. Ips is not represented by very many examples, most of which 
= ‘before’ of time ; ‘before’ of place only in Acts (5. 23, v.l.) 12. 6 
(v.l. wpis in D), 14, 14. 13, Ja. 5. 9 (elsewhere eumpoobev, vide 
infra 7); of preference zpd mwdvrwv Ja. 5. 12, 1 P. 4. 8. On the 
Hebraistic rp6 rpoowrov tus infra 9. In a peculiar usage: Jo. 12. 1 
mpd €€ ypepav tov réaxa ‘6 days before the passover,’ cp. Lat. ante 
diem tertium Calendas (so also other writers under the Empire, 


1But H. 5. 7 eisaxovcdels dd rijs evkaBelas cannot be so taken ‘heard (and 
freed) from his fear,’ especially as ed\aB. 12. 28 rather denotes the fear of God 
(cp. evAaBeic Oa 11. 7, etAaBys A. 2. 5 etc.); therefore render ‘on account of his 
piety,’ cp. p. 125. 
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see Kiihner Gr. II.? 288, W. Schmidt de Josephi elocut. 513, and 
cp. perd § 42, 3, and dzé in the reckoning of distance supra 3). 

6. Quasi-prepositions with genitive. ‘For the sake of’ is wvexev, 
also civexey § 6, 4, évexa A. 26. 21 (Attic, § 6, 1) in Paul’s speech 
before Agrippa, also L. 6. 22 (-ev D al.), Mt. 19. 8 O.T. sBLZ (Lxx. 
-<v), A. 19. 32 SAB, Mc. 13.9 B. Not frequent (some 20 instances, 
including quotations) ; it denotes the cause or motive which is given 
for an action, so regularly évexev éuod in the Gospels, elsewhere it is 
hardly distinguishable from 6.4 with accus., see § 42, 1; its position 
(which in Attic is quite unrestricted) is always before the genitive 
except in the case of an interrogative (rivos évexeyv A. 19. 32) or a 
relative sentence (08 civexev L. 4. 18 O.T.). Xdpw is still rarer 
(almost always placed after the word).—‘Except,’ ‘without,’ is 
usually xwpis; dvev (also Attic) only appears in Mt. 10. 29, 1 P. 
3. 1, 4. 95 dep (poetical: in prose not before imperial times) only 
in L, 22. 6, 35 (often in Hermas, eg. Sim. v. 4. 5; Barn. 2. 6 C, but 
dvev 8); wht (Attic) A. 8. 1, 15. 28, 27. 22, Me. 12. 32, ‘Jo.’ 8 10. 
The position of these words (as also of those that follow) is always 
before the case, except in one ex. od ywpis H. 12. 4, § 80, 4; x. as 
adverb (often in Attic) only appears in Jo. 20. 7.—‘Unto’ is &xpu(s), 
véxpu(s) as in Attic (on the s see § 5, 4), the former in Le., Acts, Paul, 
Hebrews, Ap., Mt. 24. 38: the latter in Mt. 11. 23, 13. 30 (és BD), 
28, 15 (8*D éws), Me. 13. 30 (éws D), and sporadically in Lc., Acts, 
Paul, Hebrews; both are also used as conjunctions (in an inter- 
mediate stage with the interposition of a relative, ayp: of, p. 08; 
Herm. Vis. iv. 1. 9 mw. dre N*, pw. drov 8° as), see § 65, 10; 78, 3; 
ws is also employed in this sense, originally a conjunction through- 
out (its use as a prep. appears in Hellenistic Gk. and the Lxx.), 
Mt. 1. 17 dro ’ABpadp éws Aavid, éws rot Xpiorod etc. (often in Mt., 
also in Mc., Le., Acts, rare in Paul and James; in Hebr. only in 
quotations ; John uses none of the three words); here also we have 
ws 08, €ws drov. “Ews is moreover readily joined with an adverb: 
ws mote, dard dvwHev Ews Kdrw, ews dpts, éws oyjpepov, on the other 
hand é&xpe (wéxpr) rod viv, ris ojpepoy (although Thue. 7. 83 has 
Héxpe dye), It occasionally has the meaning ‘within’: A. 19. 26 D 
tas “Edécov, 23. 23 (8 text) éws éxardv. Herm. Mand. iv. 1. 5 dxpe 
THs dyvolas ovX duaprdve. means ‘as long as he does not know’ 
(axpis av dyvon = 4. av yvo ‘until’). 

7. ‘Before’ (in local sense, rarely 7pé, supra 5) is expressed by 
turpocbey, evavriov (tvayti, KaTévavti, drévavtt), evdmov (KaTevwrvov). 
Of these expressions EumpocOev and évavréov with the genitive are 
also classical, and in the case of évayriov the construction with the 
genitive is also the predominant use of the word, whereas ¢upoo bev 
is more frequently adverbial; drévavte is Hellenistic (Polyb.) ; 
évérvov (év-ur. ‘before the eyes: 7a évdaia is as old as Homer), 
Kateveriov (katévwra or Kat’ évara Hom.), évavri! (évavra, Hom.), 
xatévavte (karévavra in poetry) all take their origin from the Lxx. 


1"Eyayrt occurs in inscriptions in translations of Roman senatus consulta, 
Viereck Sermo graecus Senat. Rom. (Gtg. 1888) p. 16, 66. 
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and are foreign to profane authors even at a later date than the 
N.T.,1 while the N.T. on the other hand has not got dvrixpv(s) 
(except in A. 20. 15 a. Xéov) xatavr. dwavt. The expressions serve 
as a rendering for the Hebrew "23, "22, also for 32, and ¢yzpo- 
oev and évavriov also frequently stand in the N.T. in places where 
classical Greek would express itself in a simpler manner. Thus 
Mt. 7. 6 pa) BadAnte tors papyapitas tpOv eurpoobev TGV Xoipwy= 
class. pa) tpoBdAnte T. pw. Tots xoipous. “Epymrpoo bev is also apparently 
used of time =7pé (so in class. Greek), in Jo. 1. 15, 30 (or of pre- 
cedence = has obtained the precedence of me ?); in adverbial sense 
only in L. 19. 4, 28, Ph. 3. 14, Ap. 4. 6; it is employed by well- 
nigh all writers (not Pet., James, Jude, Hebr.), most frequently by 
Mt. ’Evavriov occurs in Me. 2. 12 ACD (al. éump.), L. 1. 8 8AC al. 
(€vavt. BDE al.), 20. 26, 24. 19 (€vwmov D), A. 7. 10 (évavre §), 
8. 32 O.T.; évav7 is further used in 8. 21 (évéavov EHLP); kare 
vavte amév. (where the readings often vary) Mt. 21. 2, 27. 24 etc. 
A. 3, 16, 17. 7, R. 3. 18 O.T., 4. 17 (adverb L. 19. 30); évesuov is 
frequent in Luke (in the first half of the Acts; in the second half it 
is only found in 19. 9, 19, 27. 35) and in the Apocalypse: in John 
only in 20. 30, 1 Jo. 3. 22, 3 Jo. 6: in Mt. and Mc. never (xarevar, 
in a few passages of Paul and in Jude).—‘ Before’ in the strict] 
local sense is generally expressed by éumpooGev alone (the word has 
only this sense in the Apoc.): euap. tov Biparos A. 18. 17, Tay 
modav Ap. 19. 10 (B évdruov), 22. 8 (A mpd), although the author of 
the Apoc. also says évdmiov tov Opdvov; similarly ‘before anyone’ 
is gumpooGev Jo. 3. 28, 10. 4 (évdmuov L. 1. 76 8B); éumrp. évavriov 
évwriov express ‘before anyone’=before the eyes of anyone, also 
pleasing in anyone’s eyes=‘to anyone, A. 6. 5 yperev évurriov Tov 
rAHOovs =7 TAHOE, 1 Jo. 3. 22 TA dperra évdrriov avrod; dpaprdvev 
évdr, twos=eis twa L. 15. 18, 21 (1 Sam. 7. 6), or tui, LXX. 
Judges 11. 27, Buttm. p. 150; so a genitive or dative is often 
replaced by this circumlocution, Mt. 18. 24 otk érruv OéAnpa ep- 
mpooOev Tod rarpos pov, where éurp. might be omitted, 11. 26, 
L. 15. 10 xapa yiveras evdiriov tov dyyédov = TGV dyyéAwv or Tots 
dyyédous, 24. 11 éfdvycay évdmiov avtav doe Anpos =atrois, etc. 
Similar is H. 4. 13 dgavijs evérrvov adrod, 13. 21; but in the second 
half of the Acts it is only used =class. évarriov. Karévavi, drévavrt 
mean ‘over against’=class. ckatavrixpd, Mt. 21. 2, Me. 12. 41 etc.; 
but are also commonly used = ‘before’ like évayriov, éverwov, 6g. with 
tod dxdov Mt. 27. 24; a peculiar usage is drévavte tov Soypdruv 
‘contrary to’ A. 17. 7 (évavria roils Ssypacw or Tov Soypatwy in 
classical Greek). 


8. The opposite of éumpoo ev in the local sense is &medey ‘behind,’ 
occurring with genitive only in Mt. 15. 23, Le. 23. 26, rarely also 
as an adverb ; on the other hand émicw (in the older language the 


_ Cp. Deissmann, Neue Bibelstudien (Marburg, 1897), p. 40 f., who gives 
instances from the papyri of an adverbial use of évdémiov, in the sense of ‘in 
person,’ Latin coram ; see also Grenfell-Hunt, Pap. ii. 112. 
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opposite of rpécw, for which Attic had méppw ‘far off,’ the latter 
form occurring occasionally in N.T.) is found fairly often, usually 
as a preposition, more rarely as an adverb, The prepositional use 
of éricw, which is foreign to profane writers, takes its origin from 
the Lxx. (Hebr. “TIN): <pxerGar oricw rtiwds ‘to follow’ (also 
dxodovbeiv dx. Tuv., instead of the dative, see § 37, 6), dréornae adv 
éricw attod A. 5. 37, cp. 20. 30; even Oavpdlav dricw Ap. 13. 3 
(§ 38, 2, note 2). Somewhat different is ¢pxerOo. dx. 7. Mt. 3. 11 
etc., ‘to come after (or behind) anyone,’ in the Baptist’s utterance 
about Christ.—The compounds, found already in Attic Greek, 
ér-dve ‘above’ and tro-kérw ‘ underneath’ (used also in Attic with 
the genjtive), have a weakened force in the N.T. = ‘upon,’ ‘under’ : 
Mt. 5. 14 wddus erdvw épovs Kepevn = Att. ém’ dpovs, L. 8. 16 broKxdtw 
kAtvns TiOnow = Att. txd KAlvyv; érdévw only is used adverbially, 
and this word is also joined with numerals=‘more than,’ without 
affecting the case, § 36, 12 (before an adverb Mt. 2. 9 érdvw o6 Hv 7d 
masdiov, but D here has rot za:diov).—‘ Between’ is expressed by 
pera£d (Att.) Mt. 18. 15 ete. (rare); this word is also used adverbially 
in Jo. 4. 31 & TO p. =‘meanwhile,’ but in the common language! 
= ‘afterwards, A. 13. 42 cis 7d peraft cdBBarov, cp. 23. 24 an 
addition of the 8 text, Barn. 13. 5, Clem. Cor. i 44. 2. Beside 
peta£d we have dvd pecov, see § 39, 2: & péow (éupéow) with genitive 
‘among,’ ‘between,’ Mt. 10. 16 (B eis péoov), L. 10. 3 (ueoor D, 
vide infra), 8. 7 (uéoov D), 21. 22 ete. =Hebrew F1M3 and classical 
év or eis, since ‘where?’ and ‘whither?’ are not distinguished in 
this instance (eis péoov never occurs except as a var. lect. in Mt. 
10. 16 vide supra, 14. 24 D for pécov; but of course we have eis rd 
pécov without a subsequent case). Other equivalents are pécos 
adjective Jo. 1. 26, L. 22. 55 BL (v.l. ev péow, per’) or pérov adverb 
(cp: modern Greek péoa), Ph. 2. 15 téxva Oeot pécov yeveds oKodsas, 

. 10. 3 D, vide supra (adj. or adv. in Mt. 14. 24, L. 8.7 D). To 
these must be added éx pécov with gen.="FIM’A Mt. 13. 49 ete. 
=class. €£; Sa pérov with gen. (F1M3) L. 4. 30 dueAGdv Sid pérov 
atrav = did, (see also § 42, 1). 

9. To express a prepositional idea by a circumlocution, the sub- 
stantives mwpdcumov, xelp, oréya are employed with the genitive, 
similarly to p<cov, in constructions modelled on the Hebrew. ’Aé 
mpordrov tTiwés=aire or wapé with gen. after verbs signifying ‘to 
come’ or ‘to go,’ A. 3. 19, 5. 41:=the N.T. dé (supra 3) after ‘to 
drive out,’ ‘to hide,’ ‘to fly’ A. 7. 45, Ap. 6. 16, 12. 14, 20. 13, = 
2B’. [pd rpoowmov Mt. 11. 10 O.T. (rp), so L. 1. 76 (8B évdirsov), 
9. 52, even (in A. 13. 24, a sermon of Paul) xpd rpoowmov ris civddou 
adro®d ‘before (in advance of) him.’ Kara rpécwrov=coram is also 
a recognised usage in profane writers, and in this sense is correctly 
employed in A. 25. 16 (without a gen.); elsewhere as in 3. 13 xara 
mpdowrov IIAdrov, L. 2. 31 Kata wp. ravtwv Tov Aadv it corresponds 


1In this sense it is found in Plut. Moral. 2408 and Josephus. 
I 
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to the Hebr. "353; similarly «is zp. tevos 2 C. 8. 24 (es zp. without 
case, and with eis in place of év, Herm. Vis. iii. 6. 3).—Xep: «is 
Xeipds (92) tevos tapadiSévar, ‘into anyone’s power,’ ‘to anyone’ 
Mt. 26. 45 ete., L. 23. 46, Jo. 13. 8, H. 10. 31 (euareceiv eis x. Geo, 
ep. Polyb. 8, 20. 8 imd ras trav €xOpav x. wire ; vroxetpios) ; for 
which is substituted év 77 y. Sé5wxev (év for eis, § 41, 1) in Jo. 3. 35. 
"Ev (civ ABCDE) xetpi dyyéAov A. 7. 35 (cp. G. 3, 19) 3, ‘ through,’ 
“by means of.’ "Ex yepds Tivos ‘ out of the power of anyone’ (77) 
L. l. 71, A. 12, 11 efefAard pe éx x. “Hpwdov, ep. in classical Gk. 
Aesch. 3. 256 éx Trav xeipav éfeAér Oa. Tov DiAtrrov (here used as a 
stronger and more vivid expression), etc. Avd xepds, did trav Xerpav 
=did ‘through,’ ‘by means of’ Mc. 6. 2 and frequently in Acts 
(2. 23, 5. 12 ete.), of actions; 6:4 oréparos, on the other hand, is 
used of speeches which God puts into the mouth of anyone, L. 1. 70, 
A. 1. 16 ete. Further, for Adyot of a6 tevos or Tivos the fuller and 
more vivid of éxopevdpevor ex (Sia) oTdu. Tevos is used in Mt. 4. 4 
O.T. =Lxx. Deut. 8. 3, L. 4. 22 etc.; for dxovewy tuvds we have dk, 
éx (dd, 6a) tod or. tuvds L. 22. 71, A. 1. 4 D, E. 4. 29 ete; ep. 
L. 11. 54 Onpetoaé te éx 7. or. adrov, a word from him; ért oréparos 
‘on the assertion of’ Mt. 18. 16, and many similar exx.; oréua was 
moreover utilized in classical Greek to coin many expressions of this 
kind. ’Ex o7éuaros can also mean ‘out of the jaws,’ 2 Tim. 4. 17. 
—On 68év as preposition (versus) Mt. 4. 15 see § 34, 8, note 1. 


§ 41. PREPOSITIONS WITH THE DATIVE. 


1. ’Ev is the commonest of all prepositions in the N.T., notwith- 
standing the fact that some writers (§ 39, 3) occasionally employ eis 
instead of it. (The reverse change, namely, the misuse of év for «is, 
can only be safely asserted to take place in a very few cases in the 
N.T. Thus év pec is used in answer to the question ‘whither 2’, 
§ 40, 8; compare also cio7AGe SiarAoyicpds év avrois L. 9. 46 ‘came 
into them,’ ‘into their hese te next verse]: xaréBauvev év ‘ry 
koAvpP4Opa in a spurious verse Jo. 5. 4 [Herm. Sim. i. 6 daeAOys & 
7 wd cov, Clem. Hom. i. 7, xiv. 6]. But é€fAdev 6 Adyos ev TH 
Jovdaig L. 7. 17 [ep. 1 Th. 1. 8] means ‘was spread abroad in J.’; 
in Ap. 11. 11 «iojAOev éy adrois is only read by A, adrois CP, cis 
atrovs 8B ; classical authors can use év with reOévar and ierdvas, and 
with this may be compared 6.8évaz [‘to lay’] év rH xeupt twos Jo. 3. 35 
[§ 40, 9; Clem. Cor. i. 55. 5 rapéSwxev ’Odogépvyv ey yxexpt Onretas], 
or év ty xapdig 2 C. 1. 22, 8. 16; no conclusive evidence can be 
drawn from the metaphorical usage in L. 1. 17 é dpovioe: Sixatoy, 
with the meaning ‘so that they have the wisdom’; xaAetv év eipivy 
and similar phrases).—The use of éy receives its chief extension 
through the imitation of Hebrew constructions with 3. Under this 
head comes its instrumental employment, § 38, 1; also its use to 
indicate the personal agent: év 73 dpxovrs (through) 7év Sa:poviwv 
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&xPddrAde rd Sarpovec, Mt. 12, 24 (9. 24), Kpivey THY oikoupevny ev 
dvipi A. 17. 31 (1 C. 6. 2).!_ In the same way no doubt is to be 
explained its use to express the motive: A. 7. 29 epvyev Mwions ev 
T® Adyw Todrw ‘on account of’ (DE have another reading épvydéevcev 
Moiojy év ‘with’): Mt. 6.7 év 77 wodvAoylg. abrav eicaxove Ojcovras : 
év tovr ‘on this account’ A. 24. 16, Jo. 16. 30: év @ ‘since,’ 
‘because’ H. 2. 18, or ‘on which account’ 6. 17; to the same 
category belongs the use of év with verbs expressing emotion, ¢.g. 
xaipey, § 38, 2. Another instance of instrumental év is Ap. 5. 9 
Hyopacas év TO atpari cov, cp. A. 20. 28; this phrase év 7 aipare 
(rov Xp.) is found in various connections in the Pauline Epistles and 
Acts (R. 3. 25, 5. 9 etc.), where the very indefinite and colourless 
meaning of év does not help to determine the sense more accurately. 
On évéedupévos év and similar phrases see § 34, 6, note 2; on év of 
accompaniment (with ‘army’ etc.) § 38, 3. Of manner (vide ibid.): 
év taxa (class.) L. 18. 8 etc., kpivery év dixarootvy = dtxaiws A. 17. 31, 
Ap. 19. 11, & réoyn dodadei.=doparéorata A. 5. 23, év (méo7) 
awappynoia ‘freely,’ ‘openly’ etc. Again dvOpwros év mvedpate 
axaddprw Me. 1. 23, 5. 2 must mean ‘with an unclean spirit’ = éyov 
mvevpa aad. (3. 30 etc.), although a passage like R. 8. 9 tpeis 6& od 
tort ev capKi GAN’ & wveipan, cirep mvetpa Oeod oiket ev iptv’ ef S€ Tus 
mvetpa Xpirrov otk exa x.7.A. is calculated to show the constant 
fluctuation of the meanings of év and of the conceptions of the rela- 
tion between man and spirit. Another phrase with an extremely 
indefinite meaning is év Xpuor@ (xvpiw), which is attached again and 
again in the Pauline Epistles to very different ideas. 


2. Occasionally év appears to stand for the ordinary dative proper. 
10, 14. 11 éoopar 7 AaAodyte (‘for the speaker’) BdépBapos, Kat 6 
daddy ey enol BdpBapos ‘for me,’ instead of éuot, which Paul avoided 
because it might have been taken with Aadwv. Cp. G. 1. 16 
droxadtias Tov vidv adrov év éuot ‘to me’ (‘in me,’ z.¢. ‘In my spirit’ 
would be an unnatural phrase) ; in 2 C. 4. 3 év tofs droAAupévors evr 
xexaAvppevov ‘for’ is a better rendering than ‘among’; 2 ©. 8.1 
Thy xdpi tiv Sedouevnv év tals éxxAnoias Ths Max., cp. A. 4. 12 
where D omits the &; but 1 Jo. 4. 9 év todTw efavepwOn 4 dydaryn 
tov Geod év yuiv means ‘ towards us,’ and is like rovety év tive, yiver Oar 
év tut, where moreover either the dative or eis can stand, § 34, 4.— 
"Ev has the meaning of ‘in’ or ‘by’ with pavOdvey 1 C. 4. 6, 
ywookev L, 24. 35 etc. (likewise classical) ; but we also find yeu. é 
L. 6. 44 etc., kara ti 1.18. For ‘to swear by’ duvivas év see § 34,1 
(instead of the accus.); for époAoyetv év rev ‘to profess allegiance to 
anyone’ (a Syriac expression) Mt. 10. 32, L. 12. 8, for which an 
accus. or two accusatives may be used, see § 34, 5. "Ev puornpio 
Aadotucv copiav 1 C. 2. 7=‘as a mystery’ (so in classical Greek). 
On év in temporal sense see § 38, 4. 


1In R. 11. 12 év Hg Neyer 4} ypad} might be interpreted in the same way, ‘by 
Elias,’ cp. év r@ "Noné 9. 25, év Aavid H. 4. 7, ev érépy mpodiry Aéyer Barn. 6. 14. 
But others class these with év r@ véu and the like. 
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3. Ziv in classical Attic is limited to the sense of ‘including,’ 
whereas ‘with’ is expressed by peré; but the Ionic dialect and 
afterwards the Hellenistic language kept the old word ovv in addition 
to perd, and it is consequently found in the N.T., although very 
unequally employed by the different authors, and only occurring 
with any frequency in Luke (Gospel and Acts) and Paul, while it is 
unrepresented in the Apocalypse and the Epistles of John, and 
almost unrepresented in his Gospel.1 There is scarcely anything 
noteworthy in the way in which it is employed. Ziv raov rovros is 
‘beside all this’ (LXx., Josephus, see W.-Gr.) L. 24. 21. On da and 
abv see § 37, 6. 


§ 42, PREPOSITIONS WITH TWO CASES. 


1. Awa with accusative, local ‘through’ (poetical) only in L.17. 11 
Sufpxero bid péoov (NBL, D omits dud, § 40, 8; A al. did pérov) 
Lapapelas «at Tadtdatas, an inadmissible reading; elsewhere ‘on 
account of, denoting not only motive and author, but also (what in 
classical Greek is expressed by évexa) aim,? so that the modern Greek 
meaning ‘for’ is already almost in existence: Me. 2. 27 73 od¢BBatov 
dud. Tov dvOpwrrov éyévero Kal odx 6 avOp, da 7d cd PBarov, Jo. 11. 42, 
12. 30, 1 C. 11. 9 ete.—With genitive ‘through’ of place, time, and 
agent as in classical Greek. The temporal 6a also expresses an 
interval of time that has elapsed: &v erdy wAcdvev ‘after several 
years’ A. 24. 17, G. 2.1; and further (not classical) the period of 
time within which something takes place: A. 1. 3 dv sjuepav Teccepd- 
Kova drravdpevos avrois ‘during forty days’ (not continuously, but 
at intervals, as was already noticed by the Scholiast following 
Chrysostom), 5:6. vukrds per noctem ‘at night’ (class. vuxtds, vixtwp), 
5. 19 etc; L. 9. 37 D &a ras tpépas ‘in the course of the day, 
Instead of the agent, the author may also be denoted by dé (as in 
Aeschylus Agam. 1486 Siat Aids ravarriov ravepyéra): R. 11. 36 & 
atrod (source) kal 8 adrot (the Creator) cat eis adrdv Ta mdvrTa, cp. 
H. 2. ro & dv (God) ra révra Kat 80 of ra 7,1 C. 1.9, G. 1. 13 (bt 
the use is different in 1 C. 8. 6 cis Geds 6 marip, é& 08 Ta ravTa Kat 
Huis eis adrdv, Kat efs xdpuos "I, X., 8’ of [Ov B] 76 wavra Kat ypiets bv 
avrod, cp. Jo. 1. 3; Mt. 1. 22 73 pyOev td Kupiov Sa TOD Tpopyrov, etc.). 
—Indicating mode and manner, 5:4 Ad you ‘ by way of speech,’ ‘orally’ 
A. 15. 27; also the circumstances in which a man is placed in doing 
anything: R. 2. 27 6 &d ypdppatos xal repitops mapaPdrns vopov, 
‘who has the written statute withal,’ 14. 20 814 mpooxéppatos érbiav 


1See Tycho Mommsen’s book, Beitrige zu d. Lehre v. d. gr. Prapositionen 
(Berlin, 1895), where on page 395 the statistics of ovv and perd in the N.T. are 
concisely given. In John ovy occurs in 12. 2, 18, 1, 21. 3 (werd very frequently) ; 
in Paul it is absent from 2 Th., 1 and 2 Tim., Tit., Philem. ; as it is also from 
Hebr. and 1 Pet. [For the distinction between ovv and perd see also West- 
cott’s note on Jo. 1. 2. Tr.] 


2 Cp. Hatzidakis Hinl. in d. ngr. Gramm.- 212 f. 
3 It stands for oré with a passive verb in Herm. Sim. ix. 14. 5, Vis. iii. 13. 3. 
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‘with offence,’ dia roAAGdy Saxptwv 2 C, 2. 4: also undoubtedly &’ 
doGevelas (not -éverav) ebnyyediodunv tpiv G. 4. 13 ‘in sickness,’ as 
. the Vulgate per (not propter) infirmitatem1—In a peculiar use in an 
urgent petition =‘ by’ (Attic zpds twos): R. 12. 1 wapaxard tyds Sid 
TOv oixTipuav Tod Geod 15. 30,1 C. 1. 10 and elsewhere in the Pauline 
Epp. (cp. card revos infra 2). 


2. Kara with accusative occurs frequently and in various senses, 
but in general these agree with the classical uses. As the use of 
«ard with accus. as a circumlocution for a genitive occurs frequently 
in the Hellenistic language (4 xara rdv 7ALov ropeia ‘the course of 
the sun’), so in the N.T. one may adduce: A. 18. 15 vépou Tod Kad? 
tyas ‘the law in force with you, your law,’ cp. 26. 3, 17. 28, E. 1. 15 
thy KaG ipas wiotw, A. 16. 39 D 7a Ka’ tpds=7d ipérepov mpayya, 
and R. 1. 15 7d kar’ éué mpdOvpov = % eur) tpoOvpia? (but it is better 
to take 7d kar’ éué as quod in me est, and then read rpéOupos with the 
Latin authorities and supply «iyi, § 30, 3; cp. 75 kara odpxa 9. 5 and 
other phrases, § 34, 7).—The distributive «ard has become stereo- 
typed as an adverb (cp. dvd, § 39, 2) in xa6” cfs, see § 51, 5.—In the 
headings to the Gospels xara Mar@aiov etc. the author of this 
particular form of the Gospel is denoted by xard, cp. § 35, 3; with 
this is compared (W.-Gr.) 4 radaid Suabjkn Kata Tots éBSoprjKovra, 
and 2 Mace. 2. 13 Tois tropvnpaticpois tois Kara Neeplav, which 
perhaps means ‘which bear the name of N.’ 


With the genitive the instances are far less numerous ; xaré. tevos 
most often means ‘against someone’ in a hostile sense, and indeed 
in the Hellenistic language it also takes the place of Attic émi twa 
(éorev and the like): Mt. 12. 30 6 ya) dv per’ pod Kar’ euod éorw 
(Demosth. 19. 339 éxi rHv méAw éoriv, but Polyb. 10, 8. 5 xara rijg 
woXrews bredduBavoy etvar), whereas the Attic card ‘against’ is used 
after verbs of speaking, witnessing etc.—Rarely in local sense: xard 
Tov Kpnuvod Mt. 8. 32 etc. ‘down from’; xara xepadfjs éxwy 1 C. 11. 4, 
opposed to dxataxadvaTy Ty Kepady (‘hanging down over the head,’ 
‘on the head’) ; ‘throughout’ A. 9. 31 xa6 dAns ris Iovdaias, 10. 37, 
L. 4. 14, 23. 5 (Hellenistic, Polyb. 3, 19. 7 Sueomdpyoav xara ris 
vicov), in this sense always with 6Aos and confined to Luke’s Gospel 
and Acts (with accus. of dvres xara tiv lovéatav A. 11. 1, it means 
simply ‘in’), A peculiar use is 9 xaté& Bd@ous rrwxeta 2 C. 8. 2 ‘deep’ 
or ‘profound poverty’ (Strabo 9, p. 419 dyrpov KofAoy ard B&Gous, 
W.-Gr.).—For its use with duvivar, (eé)opxifev Mt. 26. 63, H. 6. 13, 16, 
see § 34, 1 (xara tod Kupiov jpwryoa ‘entreated by the Lord’ Herm. 
Vis. iii. 2. 3). 

3. Mera with accusative in local sense ‘after,’ ‘behind’ only 
occurs in H. 9. 3 pera 7d Sedrepov xararéracpa (answering to mpé, an 
unclassical use); elsewhere it always has temporal sense ‘after.’ 
Od peré roAXds Tatras Hyepas A. 1.5 is ‘not many days after to-day,’ 
cp. mpd, § 40, 5.—Merd with genitive has to itself (and not in com- 


1[Still no Greek ms. has the genitive in this passage. See Lightfoot ad loc, 
Tr.] 
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mon with ovv) the meaning of ‘among,’ ‘amid,’ pera tOv vexpov 
L. 24, 5, pera dvduwv édoyicOn (Mc. 15. 28) L. 22. 37, O.T. (Hebr. 
MN, Lxx. év), as in classical poets ; in the sense of ‘with’ it is inter- 
changed with ovr, § 41, 3, but with this limitation that with expres- 
sions which imply mutual participation, such as wodepeiv, eipyveterv, 
cupdovelv, pidos, Aadeiv (Me. 6. 50 etc.) and others (§ 37, 6), perd 
Tivos and not avy revs is used in place of or by the side of the 
simple dative (Hebr. 09, class. dative or rpds); it is likewise the only 
preposition used to express accompanying circumstances, pera pd Pov 
etc., § 3, 3 (class.), and in the sense of ‘to’ (Hebraic) in qovety éAcos 
pera tuvos L, 10. 37, cp. 1. 58 (Herm. Sim. v. 1. 1 even has wept 
mévrwv dv érotnoe per’ éuod ‘to me,’ which differs from the use of the 
phrase in A. 14. 27 where werd =‘ with’). On the whole the use of 
pera far outweighs that of civ (the number of instances of the former 
word is nearly three times that of the latter), though in individual 
books ovv has equally strong or even stronger attestation (in Acts). 


4. Ilept with accusative (not very frequent) is used in local and 
temporal sense for ‘about’; so of wept airévy Me. 4. 10, L. 22. 49 
=‘his disciples’; but of wept TlatAov A. 13. 13, as is the case with 
similar phrases in the literary language, includes Paul; we even 
have mpos tas wept MaépOav xat Mapiav Jo. 11. 19 A al. (as often in 
later writers) to denote Martha and Mary only, but the phrase can 
hardly be considered genuine ;! it has a further use, which is also 
classical, to denote the object of the action or of the pains expended 
not the subject of speech or thought, which is wepi tevos), with 
ervOupiat Me. 4. 19 (om. D), with repurrao Oat, rupBdferPar L, 10. go f., 
with épyéror A. 19.25. Paul, who only began to use wept twa, at the 
time of writing the Philippian episile, uses it generally for ‘concern- 
ing’ (something like Plato’s rovypdv wept 73 capa, ‘injurious with 
regard to’): Ph. 2. 23 rd mept evé, 1 Tim. 1. 19 rept thy riot 
evavdynoav, 6. 4, 21, 2 Tim. 2. 18, 3. 8, Tit. 2. 7 (7a wept tov ripyov 
Herm. Vis. iii. 3. 1). 


Tlept with genitive (extremely common) most often in such phrases 
as ‘to speak,’ ‘know,’ ‘have a care’ etc., ‘concerning’ or ‘about’; 
at the beginning of a sentence or paragraph ‘as concerning’ 1 C. 7. 1 
etc. (class.); also ‘on account of’ (class.) with kpiverOa, éyxadeiy, 
edyapiurreivy, épwrav (entreat), SeicOar, mporedyer Oa, mpopaciy (an 
excuse) éyeuv, aiveiv ete., in which cases it often passes over to the 
meaning of ‘for’ and becomes confused with irép: Jo. 17. 9 0d wept 
Tov Kécpov épwrG, GAAA epi Gv SéSwxds pot. It is used as absolutely 
equivalent to imép in Mt. 26. 28 73 wept (D trép) roAXdGv éxxvve- 
pevov (in Mc. 14. 24 zepi is only read by A al.), 1 C. 1.13 éoravpad6y 
rept tuav only BD* (al. iép), A. 26. 1 wept (sAC al.; trép BLP) 
ceavTov Aéyev, G. 1. 4 (irép 8B), H. 5. 3 Kaas rept éavror, ows 
Kal rept tov aod rpooéeperv rept (rep C°D® al. as in ver. 1) éuapriay, 
ep. 10. 6, 8 O.T., 18, 26, 13, 11, 1 P. 3. 18, Me. 1. qa, L. 5. 14. 


1 IIpds riv M. cal M. 8BC*L al., similarly without ryy D; wa rapapvOhowvrat 
tiv M. cal rhy M. Syr. Sin. 
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With verbs expressing emotion: Mt. 9. 36 éordAayxvicOy repi 
atrav (i.e. Tav dxAwv; elsewhere the verb has érié teva or ei reve, 
§§ 36,7; 43, 1 and 3), Mt. 20. 24 and Mc. 10. 41 dyavaxrety mepi 
twos, ‘concerning anyone’ (classical Greek has wept tov rpayOévrwv 
Plat. Ep. vii. 349 p), L. 2. 18 Oavpdfew epi (‘concerning a thing’), 
all these constructions hardly classical; mept révtwv edodotcPat 
‘in every respect’ 3 Jo. 2. Llosjoas wept adrod (‘to do with him’) 
L. 2. 27 also appears to be an incorrect phrase (epi airév would be 
better, vide supra, N.T. says air@ or év ait@); Aayxévew (‘to draw 
lots’) epi tivos Jo. 19. 24 may be compared with the classical 
padxer Oar epi Twos. 

5. ‘Ywép with accusative (not frequent) ‘above,’ denotes superi- 
ority (no longer found in local sense); hence it is used with the com- 
parative, § 36, 12; it is used adverbially in the Pauline epistles irep 
Aiav (or trepriav § 4,1; 28, 2) 20. 11. 5, 12. 11 trép éx reprocod or 
brepexr. 1 Th. 3. 10, E. 3. 20, similarly or trép éxrepioods (BD*FG) 
1 Th. 5. 13; or it stands by itself 2 C. 11. 23 Sidxovor Xpurrov iow ; 
trép (to a higher degree) ey (dud. Xp. eis), cp. the classical words 
brépAapmpos, drepefaxtoxidtoe ([Demosth.] 59. 89), whereas in the 
N.T. it is impossible in all cases to carry out the compounding of 
the two words into one.—Yrép with genitive ‘for,’ opposed to xara 
tuvos Me. 9. 4o etc., is much limited in its use by the substitution of 
wept (supra 4), while the reverse change (Aéyayv trép ‘to speak 
about’) which is common in Attic and Hellenistic Greek (as also in 
the Lxx.), is found more rarely and is almost confined to Paul: 
Jo. 1. 30 tmép (rept #°A al.) of etrov, 2 C. 8. 23 el'te ixép Titov (‘as 
concerning,’) 12. 8 imép rovrov mapexdAeca (‘on this account,’ ‘on 
behalf of this,’ cp. supra 4 qepi), 2 Th. 2. 1, xavxéo@ae ixép often in 
Paul, also fuototc Oa: irdp, ppovely vrép (in Ph. 1. 7 ‘to think upon,’ 
in 4. 10 ‘to care for’). Also the object to be attained may be 
introduced by trép, 2.0. 1. 6 tmép tijs tuay TapaxArjoews (‘to’) ; so 
also Ph. 2. 13 trép (<od>1) tijs edSoxias (God’s ; C adds airov) 
wévra wrovetre (the first words are not to be taken with the preceding 
clause). 

6. ed with accusative (not very frequent; in John only in 
1. 49 of his Gospel, never in the Apocalypse !) ‘ under,’ answering 
the questions ‘where?’ and ‘whither ?’ (the old local use of io 
twos and td 71 has become merged in t7é 7:), is used in literal and 
metaphorical sense; in temporal sense only in A. 5. 21 tro Tov 
dpOpov, sub, circa (class.).2—'Yré with genitive ‘by,’ denoting the agent, 
is used with passive verbs and verbs of passive meaning like wAnyas 
AapBdvew 2 C. 11. 2433 in some instances its place is taken by 
dé, § 40, 3; see also Sud, supra 1. 





1The Apoc. has droxdrw (§ 40, 8) instead, which is also found in John’s 
Gospel 1. 51. 

2 Herm. often uses Urd xeipa in a peculiar way ‘continually,’ Vis. iii. 10. 7, 
v. 5. 5, Mand. iv. 3. 6. 

3 Herm. has the peculiar phrases in Sim. ix. 1. 2 Jd mapOévov édpaxas and 
bd dyyédov Bdéres ‘under the guidance of ’—‘ the angel makes you to see, cp. 
Ap. 6. 8 droxreivat ev ... kal bd Tov Onpluw = roveiv drrofavelv bd K.T.D. 
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§ 43. PREPOSITIONS WITH THREE CASES. 


1, *Ewt is the single preposition the use of which with all three 
cases is largely represented. The case, however, which it takes 
with far the most frequency is the accusative. This is used not 
only, as in classical Greek, in answer to the question Whither } 
(including such constructions as that with orjva:, where es may 
take the place of éi, § 39, 3), but also not infrequently as a sub- 
stitute for genitive or dative, in answer to the question Where ?: 
Mt. 9. 2 (Me. 2. 14, L. 5. 27) xa@ijpevos éxi 7d reAwniov, Me. 4, 38 ext 
7) mporkepdAaov (D éxt rporxepadaiov) Kabevduv, L. 2. 25 mrveipa 
ay.ov iv éx adrov, cp. 40 (where D has év air@), Jo. 1. 32 emenvev én’ 

* atrév (33), A. 1. 15 eri 73 adré ‘together’ (so fairly often in Acts, and 
occasionally in Paul and elsewhere, used with eva: etc.; LXx. Joseph.), 
2C. 3. 15 ét ri KapSiav adrdv Keitar, A. 21. 35 eyévero eri tods 
dvaBaduovs, cp. yiverOar cis § 39, 3 (but émi revos L. 22. 4o), Mt. 
14. 25 wepiratav ért tiv OddAacoav RB al., gen. CD al., 26 gen. 
BCD al., acc. EFG al.; 28 f. all Mss, éxi ra ddara ; in Me. 6. 48 f., 
Jo. 6. 19 the gen. is used, which in the passage of John some would 
understand as in 21. 1 in the sense of ‘by the sea,’ although we 
should not use such an expression, but ‘on the shore.’ Moreover 
with the metaphorical senses of éré the accusative is more widely 
prevalent than it strictly should be: not only do we have xafiordvat 
Sixacrriv ép’ vyas (direction whither ?) L. 12. 14, but also BaciAcion 
émi tov otkov "IaxwZ 1. 33 (Hebraic, cp. inf. 2, § 36, 8), ért dAlya as 
muotés, ért ToAAGY Ge KaraoTiow Mt. 25. 21, orAayyxiCopon ert tov 
6xXov 15. 32, Mc. 8. 2, cp. Herm. Mand. iv. 3. 5, Sim. ix. 24. 2 
(which in Attic must at least have been éri 74 ...), ay KAalere én” Eué 
L. 23. 28, eAmifeav, micredey!, wiotis, merowBevas ei Tiva or éré TiWL, 
§ 37, 1 alternating with els twa (év tev), Mc. 9. 12 f. yéypamras emi 
tov vidv tov dvOpwrov ‘concerning’ (Att. prefers éri tivs), The 
following further instances may be noticed: A. 4. 22 6 dv@pwros é¢’ 
dv yeydver 7d onueiov ‘upon’ (class. es dv, Hdt. i. 114, or epi bv; 
cp. also éri tivos infra 2): 10. 35 meowy eri tots Tédas mporekdvyrer, 
=Att. tporresdv aire (Jo. 11. 32 has zpos with vil. cis, Me. 5. 22 
mpos). In temporal senses: A. 3. 1 éi rv Gpav Ths mpocevxis, 
4. 5 (L. 10. 35) eri ryv adpiov, more frequently expressed by 77 
ér-avptov, denoting the coincidence of an action with a particular 
time, for which classical Greek uses eis (éoavpiov); it further denotes 
duration of time as in classical Greek: ef’ jcpas mAeiovs A. 13. 31- 
ete. 

2. ‘Ent with genitive in the majority of cases means ‘upon’ 
(answering the question Where?), as in éri ris yijs, emt Kdivys, 
KaOnuevos ert Tov appyatos, éxt Tov irmov etc., but also in answer to 
the question Whither’, the reverse interchange of meanings taking 
place with éré with the accus. as was noticed above in 1: Me. 4. 26 


WEriorevcay éml rov xiptov A. 9. 42, 11. 17 etc. might be compared with 
éméotpewav él rov x. 9. 35, 11. 21 etc. (direction whither), but we also have 
tous musrevovras émi oé A, 22. 19 etc., where this explanation is unsuitable. 
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Bary rdv ordpov eri THs yis, 9. 20 weowv ext Tis yHs (accus. in 
Mt. 10. 29, 34), Mt. 26. 12 ete.; a further meaning is ‘by,’ émt rijs 
600 Mt. 21. 19, émt rqs OadAdoons Jo. 21.1 etc. (For the strengthened 
form érdvw ‘upon’ see § 40, 8.) With persons it means ‘before,’ 
Me. 13. 9 ért jycudvev orabijcerOe, A. 25. 9 xpiverOar én’ epod 
(ibid. 10 éxt tod Pyyaros Kaicapos éoras ‘before,’ but in 17 xadicas 
éxt 7. 8. ‘upon’), Mt. 28.14 with dxova6y (BD is), 1 Tim. 5. 19 émi 
papripuy (ért oréuatos papt. 2 C. 13. 1, Hebr. WW "by, ep. infra 3, 
2 ©. 7. 14 éxi Titov (v.1. zpds Tévov). In metaphorical sense of ‘over,’ 
of authority and oversight (Attic), it is used not only with efva:, but 
also with xa@iordvae (supra 1), A. 8. 27, R. 9.5, Mt. 24. 45 etc.; also 
with BaorActvev (cp. supra 1, § 36, 8) Mt. 2. 22 CD al. (8B have the 
simple genitive). ‘To do to anyone,’ ‘to say of anyone’: Jo. 6. 2 
& éroie ert Tdv doOevotytwv, G. 3. 16 ob Aéyer ... Ws ert wokAGy K.T.X. 
(as in Plato Charm. 155 D, W.-Gr.); éx’ ddAnGeias ‘in accordance 
with the truth’ Mc. 12. 14 etc. (Demosth. 18. 17 etc.); frequently 
of contemporaneousness (classical) éri "ABidOap dpyvepews Mc. 2. 26, 
Mt. 1. 11, H. 7, 11 and elsewhere; Paul uses ér? tov rpooevxav pov 
meaning ‘in,’ E. 1. 16 etc.; a Hebraistic use is éx’ éoydrov TOy Hmepav 
H. 1. 1, ep. 1 P. 1. 20, 2 P. 3. 3, Jude 18, and ep. § 47, 2. 

3. "Ent with dative-—When the preposition has a local sense the 
genitive and accusative have the preponderance, and a sharp dis- 
tinction between its use with those cases and with the dative cannot 
be drawn. Answering the question Where ? we have émi Ovpats, éxt 
77 Obpq (classical) ‘before the door’ Mt. 24. 33, A. 5. 9 ete. (but in 
Ap. 3. 20 the accus.): él wivaxe ‘upon’ (‘upon’ in classical Greek 
is generally éi tives, Buttm. p. 289) Mt. 14. 8, 11, Me. 6. 25, 28: 
éxabélero ext TH myyy Jo. 4. 6, cp. 5. 2, ‘at’ or ‘by’: émt ratry 77 
métpa (accus. in D) oixodopjow Mt. 16. 18 (but 7. 24 ff. accus.); with 
eriBdrAew érixeicOas erurimrev Mt. 9. 16, Jo. 11. 38 (without éx’ 
n*, cp. § 37, 7), A. 8. 16 (accus. D*, which is on the whole far the 
more frequent construction): éd’ trmoss Ap. 19. 14 (elsewhere always 
expressed by genit.). The dative also intervenes in the metaphorical 
sense ‘to set over’ (as in classical authors) Mt. 24. 47. Most fre- 
quently éri tv. denotes the ground or reason, especially with verbs 
expressing emotion, such as Oavpd(ew, xalpev, AvmcioOat, peravoeiv, 
see § 38, 2 (for the accus. supra 1); also with edxapurreiv, dogdfew 
tov Gedy, kpiverOas (A. 26. 6)5 Kadciv ert ‘to call after’ L. 1. 59; Civ 
_éxt Mt. 4. 4 O.T.; dpxeio Oa: éxi 3 Jo. 10; é¢’ G ‘for the reason that,’ 
‘because’ R. 5. 12, 2 C. 5. 4; under this head may be brought 
rerotOévas, muorrever, éAmicev éré tive, § 37, 1 (beside éré teva, supra 1, 
and other constructions), tappyord(er Oar ert 7 xpi A. 14. 3, unless 
the last instance is to be connected with the common éri (like év) 7¢ 
évépart rivos, § 39, 4.—Expressing addition to (classical): L. 3. 20, 
16, 26 éri (é&v RBL) waou Tovros, cp. E. 6. 16 (¢v sBP), Col. 3. 14, 
H. 8. 1 (for which we have accus. in Ph. 2. 27 Advnv éxt Admyv). 
Expressing a condition (classical): ém’ éAmid. R. 8. 20, 1 C. 9. 10, 
Tit. 1. 2 (a different use in A. 2. 26 O.T., 4. 8, 5. 2, where it rather 
indicates the reason); cp. H. 8 6, 9. 10, 15, 173 also xadeiy én’ 
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ehevbepia G. 5. 13, otk én’ dxabapoia dAN w dyaopo 1 Th. 4. 7: 
denoting rather aim, én’ épyos dyafots E. 2. 10, cp. éf’ G kal 
xateAijppOnv Ph, 3. 12 (4. ro 1s similar, but the expression is hardly 
formed correctly ; cp. infra); of result 2 Tim. 2. 14 (beside an éri 
with accus., where however there is a var. lect.). ‘At’ or ‘to any- 
thing’; 1 C. 14. 16, E. 4. 26, Ph. 1. 3, 2. 17, 1 Th. 3. 7, H. 11. 4, 
Jo. 4. 27 ért rovrw (better ev s*D); H. 9. 26 ért cuvtedcig tov 
aidvos; é @ eppovetre ‘whereon ye thought’ Ph. 4. 10; with 
persons ‘against’ (cp. accus. supra 1) L. 12. 52 (beside an accusative), 
Ap. 10. 11, ‘concerning’ (cp. accus. supra 1) yeypappméva Jo. 12. 16 
(D epi airod), ‘in the case of’ A. 5. 35 ; émt duct pdprucw drobyyoKe 
H. 10. 28 = Hebr. ‘pay, cp. supra 2 ‘if two witnesses are there,’ 
denoting condition or reason. 

4, Ilap4 with accusative, mostly in local sense ‘by,’ ‘beside,’ is 
used indiscriminately to answer the questions Where? (strictly rapa 
tive) and Whither? (a distinction which is already becoming lost in 
the classical language, through the encroachment of rapa with the 
accus.; in the N.T. the local rapa tus has almost disappeared, vide 
infra 6). It is not, as it frequently is in classical Greek, joined with 
personal names (though rapa tots rddas Tuvds is sine 3 Tpos Teva. 
takes its place, infra 7.—In metaphorical sense (classical) ‘contrary 
to,’ as opposed to xard, ‘according to,’ R. 1. 26, 11. 24 rapa iow 
opposed to xatd ¢.; xard. Sivapu ... rapa div. (‘beyond’) 2 C. 8. 3 
(v.L drép) ; ‘other than’ G. 1. 8f, also with dAdos 1 C. 3. 11 (class.); 
often ‘more than,’ both with a comparative, § 36, 12, and also with- 
out one: éAdtpevoay TH KTice: Tapa. Tov KTicavra R. 1. 25, 12. 3, 14.5, 
L. 13. 2, 4, Herm. Mand. x. 1. 2 (in classical Greek only ‘in com- 
parison with,’ but this easily leads to the other usage). It denotes 
also (as in class. Greek) that in consequence of which something is 
or is not: 2 C. 11. 24 reccapdxovra apd piav, i.e, minus one, tapé 
tt ‘almost’ L. 5. 7 D, Herm. Sim. ix. 19. 3, od rapa totro ovK éoriv éx 
tov cépatos 1 C, 12. 15 f. ‘that is no reason for its not being’ etc.— 
In Mt. and Me. it is only found in local sense, in the Johannine 
writings (including the Apocalypse) and in the Catholic Epistles 
the use with accusative is entirely absent. 

5. Tlap4 with genitive ‘from the side of,’ only with persons (so 
classical Greek), with verbs of coming, hearing, receiving etc. (dm 
sometimes incorrectly takes its place, § 40, 3) ; it is also rightly used 
in Tois AcAaAnpévors Tapa Kvpiov L. 1. 45 (since God did not speak 
Himself, but the angel who was commissioned by Him, W.-Gr.); but 
in A. 22. 30 rapa is found with xarnyopeio 1, but only in HLP, the 
other Mss. reading t76. It occurs without a verb in Mc. 3. 21 of zap’ 
airod ‘His kinsfolk’ (Lxx. Dan. Sus. 33), but there are several 
variants (the phrase in classical Greek could only mean the persons 
sent out by someone): Saravicaca ra wap’ (rap om. D) éavras 5. 26 
is good classical Greek; Le. 10. 7, Ph. 4. 18 ete. 

6. Tlapé with dative is ‘by,’ ‘beside,’ answering the question 
Where ? and with the exception of Jo. 19. 25 rapa 7G cravp@ is only 
used of persons (so preponderantly in classical Greek), and more- 
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over not of immediate neighbourhood ! (thus not ca@joPas rapd, but 
perd Ap. 3. 21, ody A. 8. 31, or mpds Mt. 26. 55 CD), but ‘in the 
house of anyone’as in Jo. 1. 40: or ‘amongsta people’ as in Ap. 2. 13. 
The word is further used in a figurative sense: L. 1. 30 etpes ydpev 
rapa TO GeQ, Mt. 19. 26 Svvardv, dddvarov rapa tvs, especially with 
the meaning ‘in the opinicn of anyone’ (classical) R. 12. 16 (11. 25, 
where AB have év) dpovipor rap’ éavrois, 1 C. 3. 19 pwpia raps TO Oew; 
also A. 26. 8 darworov Kpiverat rap’ tiv (Mt. 21. 25 dueAoyifovro rap’ 
autois, but ev BL al., as in 16. 8 etc.).—The dative is the rarest of 
the cases after apd (on account of its clashing with zpés, vide 7), 
still nearly all writers use it.? 


7. IIpés with accusative is abundantly used with verbs of coming, 
sending, bringing, saying etc. = ‘to’ (a person); often also with the 
verb ‘to be’= ‘with’ or ‘at,’ taking the place of rapdé tu, Mt. 13. 56 
mpos Has ciorv, 26, 18 pds ve wowW Td waryxa, 26. 55 asav.l, Mc. 6. 3 
etc. (Herm. Mand. xi. 9 etc.); also for rape rua (cp. supra 4), Eapav 
mpods Tov avdpa airhs A. 5. 10, ciofAGes mpds dvdpas 11. 3, i.e ‘into 
their house,’ and therefore expressed in Attic by wapa.? Also of 
places and things: Mt. 21. 1 mpés (v.1. eis) 7 dpos, Mc. 11. 1, L. 19. 29: 
mpos THY Ovpay Me. 1. 33, 2. 2, 11. 4 (L. 16. 20), answering the 
questions Whither? and Where? (in the latter case we have 
correctly zpos TH Otpa Jo. 18. 16, rpd trav Ouvpadv A. 5. 23, ert Gipais 
Mt. 24. 33): Me. 3.7 apis tiv OdAacoay (v.1. eis, ep. § 39, 5),4 L. 12. 3 
mpos 7d ovs Aadeiv. As in classical Greek we also have Ocppoiver Oar 
mpos 73 pas (‘turning towards’) Mc. 14. 54 (L. 22. 56).—In temporal 
sense it is used of approximation (class.) : mpds éomépay éoriv L. 24. 29 
(mp. € KéxAtkev 4 Hepa D); and with the meaning ‘for a certain 
time’ (and no longer) mpés karpdv, dpav, dAlyas tyépas, Td mapdv,° 
L. 8. 13, Jo. 5. 35, H. 12. ro f. ete —To express hostile and friendly 
relations, with payer Oa, cipivyv éxev, dovppwvos (A, 28. 25), i105 
etc; relevance to, ti mpds pas; ‘what is it to us?’ (so classical 
Greek, § 30, 3) Mt. 27. 4, Jo. 21. 22; Mc. 12. 12 zpos adrovs THY 
rapaBodnv eérev=of them, cp. 10. 5, Mt. 19. 8, L. 12. qr, 18. 1, 
20. 19 etc.; with dyads, dhéAtpos, Suvvards and other adjectives (‘to,’ 
‘for’) E. 4. 29, 1 Tim. 4. 8, 2C. 10. 4, in which cases it may also 
denote destination, aim, or result, as in L. 14. 32, 19. 42 7a apos 
cipjvny, Jo. 4. 35 AcvKat mpds Ocpiopsv, 11. 4 pds Odvarov 
(1 Jo. 5. 16 f.), A. 3. 10 6 apds tiv ehenpootyny Kabijpevos, Jo. 13. 28 
mpos tt efrev ‘for what intent.’ ‘In accordance with’ (class.) pos 76 
cuupépov 1 C. 12. 7, mpds & erpagev 2 C. 5. ro, L. 12. 47, Herm. 
Mand. xi. 3. ‘In comparison with’ (class.) dfa mpds R. 8. 18. 


1L, 9. 47 has écrycev airs rap’ cavr@, but D éavrdv. 

2 All except the author of the Ep. to the Hebrews. 

3 Confusion with rapd ru also takes place in Mc. 9. 31 éxparnoay mpos eavrovs, 
ll. 31 (L. 20. 5) dtedoyl{ovro mpds cavrovs, cp. Mt. 21. 25 wap’ cavrois, supra 6. 


41, 24. 50 éffyaryev adrods ews (om. D) mpds (els AX al.) Bydaviay, ‘as far as to 
B.,’ ‘within view of B.,’ for that they entered into the place is not to be 
thought of; els is wrong. 

5 Classical (Thue. ii. 22. 1, iii. 40. 7; Plato, Leg. v. 736 A). 
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8. IIpés with genitive only occurs in A. 27. 34 (literary language) 
TobTo mpds THs tperépas cwrnpias tardpxet (‘on the side of, ‘advan- 
tageous to,’ ‘for,’as in Thuc. ili. 59. 1 od mpds rijs tyerépas Sdéns Tdbe), 
—Tlpés with dative, in local sense ‘by,’ ‘at’ (classical) is very rare, 
since the accusative takes its place (cp. supra 7): Mc. 5. 11 mpés 7@ 
dpe, L. 19. 37 (D accusative), Jo. 18. 16, 20. r1 (with v.l. accus.), 
12, Ap. 1. 13. 


§ 44. SYNTAX OF THE ADJECTIVE. 


1, The adjective may take over the functions of a substantive not 
only in the masculine and neuter, to denote persons and things 
(where these ordinary ideas readily suggest themselves), but also in 
the feminine: in this case there is a more or less obvious ellipse of 
some well-known substantive, which is sufficiently indicated by the 
feminine gender, the sense, and the context. The rule which applies 
to adjectives holds good also for pronouns and participles, as also for 
adverbial (or prepositional) expressions with the article. In the 
following phrases yi must be understood: 7 &ypd (Xenoph., LXx.) 
Mt. 23. 15 (tiv OdAaooay Kal 7. &), H. 11. 29 (SAD*E with yis), 7 
wepixwpos (Plut.) Mt. 3. 5 etc., 4 dpeny L. 1. 30 (or sc. xépa), 7 Epnios; 
in é THs bd Tov odpavoy eis THY bm odp. L. 17. 24 it is better to supply 
pepi8os ; in é& évavrias atrot Me. 15. 39 (D éxet), Tit. 2. 8 (class.) the 
ellipse is quite obscure.—Ellipse of fpépa: 7H émsotoy A. 16. 11, 
20, 15, 21. 18 (with au. 7. 26), TH exopery, TH érépa 20. 16, L. 13. 33 
(TH éx. jy. A. 21. 26), elsewhere in Acts (and Luke’s Gospel) TH €&fs; 
tH (ér)atprov occurs also in Mt. 27. 62 (Mc., Jo., Ja.) ; ovjpepov kat 
aiptov kat 7H Tpity L. 13. 32 (elsewhere 7H zp. xu.) 3 eis THY avpLoY... 
apo juas Herm. Sim. vi. 5. 3 (Clem. Hom. ix. 1); 9 é@dduy ‘the 
Sabbath’ H. 4. 4, ry pud tov caBBdrwv A. 20. 7 ete, pexpu Ths 
oijpepov Mt. 11. 23 ete. (elsewhere with jy.); also with dd? js 
2 P. 3. 4 (‘since’) ap. may be supplied, cp. A. 24. 11 (Col. 1. 6, 9), 
but in L. 7. 45 there can only be an ellipse of dpas,! as there is in 
éEaurijs ‘immediately’ (§ 4. 1); there is the same ellipse in (7) zpuia, 
épia Mt., Mc., Jo., Herm. (not classical), (4) terpdynvos Jo. 4. 35, 
tpip. H. 11. 23, ep. % tpiunvos Hdt. ii. 124. ‘O8és is elided in L. 19. 4 
éxeivys, 5. 19 roias (a stereotyped phrase; § 36, 13), eis edOetas L. 3. 5 
O.T. (but 6é0%s occurs soon after). Further instances are: év 77 
EhAquuxy (EAAHVvIEL RN) sc. yAdooy Ap. 9. 11, 779 TvEoven sc. apa A. 27. 40 
(dpyvpiov pupiddas zrévre sc. Spaxpav A. 19. 19), emt rH rpoBatiKy se. 
why Jo. 5. 2, 7) Sefud, dproreps. sc. xelp Mt. 6. 3 etc., év Sefia R. 8. 34 
etc. ‘on the right hand,’ unless this should be read év8ééta (classical ; 
N.T. elsewhere has éx deftav, is 7a Seftd pépy Jo. 21.6, Hermas has 
also defid, eddvepa for ‘to right’ or ‘left’ Sim. ix. 12. 8), Sapioerat 
moAds ... dAtyas sc. mhynyds L. 12. 47 (§ 34, 3; class.), ep. 2 C. 11. 24. 
The following have become stereotyped: dad pods L. 14. 28 ‘with 


1It was a stereotyped formula, cp. Herm. Sim. viii. 1. 4 a@’ fis wdvra U5ys “as 
soon as,’ ‘after that! 6. 6. , 
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one mind or voice’ (dw juds iordayisos Aristoph. Lysistr. 1000) ;} 
kata, povas ‘alone’ (Thue. i. 32. 5 etc.) Mc. 4. 10, L. 9. 18 (LXX. ; 
Herm. Mand. xi. 8); frequently car’ idiav, iim 1 ©. 12. 11, Snpootg 
‘openly’ in publico (with a different meaning in Attic) A. 16. 37 etc. 
—Nimilar instances of ellipse are found also with the other genders: 
TO mvéovre sc. dvépw A. 27. 15 B text, mpdivov wal dpmov se. berdv 
Ja. 5. 7 with the reading of (8)B, 76 rpérov, réraprov, Séxatov sc. 
Hépos Apoc. (not classical), 7d Suomerés sc. dyadpa A. 19. 35, roripuov 
Yxpos sc. Waros Mt. 10. 42, cp. Ja. 3. 11 (Winer, § 64, 5), év AevKois 
sc. tparlos Jo. 20. rz (Herm. Vis. iv. 2. 1), ep. Mt. 11. 8, Ap. 18. 12, 16. 
—The opposite procedure to an ellipse takes place when Luke 
(according to classical precedent) inserts an dévfp with a substantive 
denoting a person: 4. mpodirns L. 24. 19, ovets A. 3. 14, dvdpi 
lovdaéy 10. 28, and in addresses dvdpes TadtAaion, ’AOnvaior, ddeAdot 
etc., A. 1. 16 and elsewhere. 


__ 2. The use of an adjectival instead of an adverbial expression in 

the case of certain ideas that are annexed to the predicate is found 

in the N.T. as in the classical language, but rarely: the instances 
are mainly in Luke’s writings. Acvrepaio: AOopev ‘on the second 
day’ A. 28. 13, cp. weumrato. 20.6 D for dxpe tmepav révre of the 

other Mss. Tevépevor dpOpivat éxt rd pvnpetov L. 24. 22 (dpOpuvis 
ehjAvOas Herm. Sim. v. 1.1). Adtoudry jvotyn A. 12. 19, Me. 4. 28. | 
"Erirty aidvidios L, 21. 343 also éexwv, axwy, mparos ‘first of all’ 

(R. 10. 19); dvdornd dpOés A, 14, 10, roto adyOes cipyxas (KE 
adrnOas?) Jo. 4. 18 (like Demosth. 7. 43 totré y’ 4Ay6q [other Ms. 

Gdn Ges] Aéyoucr), There is a certain amount of mixture of péves and 

the adverb pévoy, just as in the classical language the one use borders 
closely on the other: Me. 6. 8 pmdev ci pa paBdov povoy (udvyv D), 

A. 11. 19 pydevi ci pr) pdvov (udvors D) "lovdatous, 1 Jo. 5. 6 ok &v TO 
bdare pdvov (B udve). If the word ‘alone’ refers without any doubt 
to a verb (or else to a predicative idea like d«poarat Ja. 1. 22, dpyai 
1 Tim. 5. 13), then pévov is the only possible expression ; but it is 

also not contrary to Greek idiom to say (H. 12. 26) ceiow od povor 
Thy yhv, GhA& Kat tov obpavdy ‘I am not contented with earth- 
shaking only,’ 2 Tim. 4. 8 od ydvovy 8 éuoi, dAAG Kat raow (to limit 
the gift to one would be too little). For the reverse use of adverb. 
for adj. see § 76, 1. 


3. On the coincidence in meaning of the comparative and super- 
lative and the reason for it, we have already spoken in § 11, 3; the 
two degrees are in no way differentiated, as they are in modern 
Greek or in French, by the addition of the article for the superlative, 
but are indistinguishable :? see 1 C. 13, 13 ictus eAris dydan, Ta tla 
tabra* peiCwv b¢ trovTwv ) dydéry. The form which has remained in 
ordinary use is in nearly all cases that of the comparative ; zpéros 


1Strictly of runners in a race, who rush off together at the fall of the single 
rope (UorAnyé, tordayis). 

2 Less classical is Aéyw duty ddybas L. 9. 27, 12. 44, 21. 3=auyv (which D 
reads in 12. 44 and Cyprian in 21. 3. 

3 Barnabas agrees with the N.T. use, e.g. 12. 2 bymAébrepos ravrwv. 
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and écyaros are the only exceptions to this (§ 11, 5). Now whereas 
the superlative in classical Greek is used not only where there is a 
definite comparison made of several things, but often in what may be 
called an absolute sense, equivalent to our ‘very,’ while the classical 
comparative occasionally corresponds to an English positive (6érrov 
=‘quickly’), so the New Testament comparative may have an 
ambiguous meaning: Jo. 13. 27 6 zoweis rotyoov tdxvov (Luther 
‘bald’ [A.V. ‘quickly’]; but it may also mean ‘as quickly as 
possible’; cp. 1 Tim. 3. 14, where there is a v.l. év téye; in 
H. 13. 19 probably ‘more quickly,’ 23 éév téxvov epynrae ‘if he 
comes soon’; in A. 17. 15 we have as rdy:o7a from the literary 
language, but D reads év rayet).1 Also dooov, paddov, dpetvoy ete., 
similarly vewrepos or -pov (katvétepov) can in the classical language be 
rendered in many cases by the positive (although we also use similar 
phrases such as ‘come nearer,’ ‘it is better to ...’); in the N.T. ep. 
(besides rpecBvrepos used as the designation of a Jewish or Christian 
official) A. 17. 21 A€yesv Te 4 dxodvew Kotvdrepov (Kiihner ii? 848),? 
whereas docov wapeAcyovto THY Kpyrnv 27. 13 (if Oaocov be not the 
right reading) must mean ‘as near as possible’; so in any case 
24, 22 dxptBeorepov eidus = dxptBéorata, 25. 10 KaAAtov eruywverKes 
=épirra, and 2 Tim. 1. 18 should be similarly explained BeAriov od 
ywwdoxes (not ‘thou knowest better than I,’ which can certainly not 
be right). In A. 17, 22 as deoidamovertépous tuds Oewpd, it is 
doubtful whether the comp. has its classical sense of ‘unusually 
(too) god-fearing’ or means ‘very god-fearing’; but crovda.drepos 
2. 8. 17 can only mean ‘very zealous’; and frequently there is a 
corresponding use of the English comparative, the standard of com- 
parison being readily supplied, 2 C. 7. 7 dore pe padAov xaphvac 
‘still more.’ In Hermas, on the other hand, the elative sense is 
regularly expressed by the superlative, dyafuraros, ceuvéraros etc, 
while in other cases he also uses comparative and superlative inter- 
changeably (Mand. viii. 4. mdvrwv movypérara needs correction); 
Sim. ix. 10. 7 is noticeable, jjoav S& iiapwrepas, which appears to be 
used in elative sense, and therefore to need correction, but the Latin 
has hilares satis.—Oi wAcioves may mean ‘the greater number,’ as ins 
1 C, 15. 6 é€ Gv of rAcous pévovorv, 10. 5, but also ‘others,’ ‘more,’ 
9. 19 iva tods rAclovas Kepdijow? (7. TA, adtay Origen), 2 C. 2. 6, 
4, 15, 9. 2, Ph. 1. 14 as opposed to the person or persons who have 


1Cp. Clem. Hom. i. 14 réyudv ce xaradjpouat, ‘as quickly as possible,’ xi. 13 
taxvov émiavOdveobe (‘forthwith’); in a quite different sense ix. 23 ws rdx.ov 
elmov = @Odoas, modo, ‘just before.’ For the superlative or elative sense cp. 
also Papyr. Berl. Aeg. Urk. 417, 451, 615. Cp. aunvérepov A. 24. 26 where it 
is ambiguous (‘ very often’ or ‘so much the oftener’); Clem. Cor. ii. 17. 3 prob- 
ably ‘as often as possible,’ Clem. Hom. Ep. ad Jac. 9 ruxvérepov ... ds divacbe 
(in the weaker sense ibid. iv. 2, viii. 7), similarly oweyécrepor iii. 69. 


? Hermas, Vis. iii. 10. 3 Alay mpeoBurépa, 5 dry vewrepa ‘very old,’ ‘quite 
youthful,’ Sim. ix. 11. 5. 
3 The passage adduced by Winer, Luscian Piscat. 20 duetvov ov ofcba rabra, & 


Procopia, is different, so far as the meaning of the comp. is concerned: the 
goddess did actually know better than Lucian. 
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hitherto been considered; cp. tatra cimdy Kal td tovTwy mAciova 
Clem. Hom. Ep. ad Jac. 17 (so A. 2. 4o érépors te Adyors wAcloowv?).} 
—On the remnants of the superlative see § 11, 3 (especially for 
pddiora and paddov) ; on the forms of expression to introduce the 
object compared (gen., %, tapd or izép) § 36, 12. 


4. The positive may also be used with the meaning of a compara- 
tive (or superlative): this occasionally takes place in the classical 
language, but it is mainly due to the example of the Semitic Jan- 
guage, which has no degrees of comparison at all. Oi woAAoi are 
the. many as opposed to the few, 1.e. the majority, in classical 
Greek and Mt. 24. 12, frequently in Mc. (Gregory-Tisch. 128) 6. 2 
BL (v.1. without of), 9. 26 SABLA (same v,1.), cp. 12. 37 infra; in 
St. Paul rév roAAGy 1 C. 10. 33 is opposed to euavrod, and is 
therefore parallel to the same writer’s use of of wAcioves elsewhere ; 
wXeioros is also found in this sense: Mt. 21. 8 6 rAeioros dyA0s?=6 
moAds 6. of Mc, 12. 37 (af wAcioras Suvvdpes airot Mt, 11. 20 ‘his 
numerous miracles,’ cp. Ta woAAG ypdppara A, 26. 24), A further 
example is (Buttm. p. 73) Mt. 22. 36 ota évrody peyddyn ev TO vou 
‘the greatest,’ cp. 5. 19. With the idea of comparison more clearly 
marked (by the addition of a gen.), we have ra dyia tov dyiwv 
H. 9. 2 f. (LXx.), a use which is by no means unclassical (xaxd 
xoax@v, Kiihner ii.2 20). In the case where the comparison is 
introduced by irép or mapa (§ 36, 12), on the analogy of the 
Semitic construction, the adjective may be either positive or com- 
parative: L. 13. 2 duaprwAot rapa révras (where a comparative was 
wanting, cp. Sedicacwpévos rapa 18, 14 SBL; frequent in LXX., eg. 
péyas rapa, mpais wapd Ex. 18. 11, Num. 12. 3). The positive may 
however also be used with 7}: Mt. 18. 8f, Me. 9. 43,45 kadév eorev 
... 4} (LXX, Gen. 49. 12 Aevxot 4); similarly where there is no 
adjective (and padAov is therefore to be supplied) L. 15. 7 xyapa 
éora ... Hy, 1 C. 14. 19 OéAw ... f, Le. 17. 2 AvorreA ... }, for which 
there are classical parallels. 


5. The comparative is heightened, as in classical Greek, by the 
addition of zoAd or woAAG: 2 C. 8. 22, Jo. 4. 413 occasionally too 
by the accumulation of several comparatives: Ph. 1. 23 woAA@ ‘yap 
padXov kpeiooov (Clem. Cor. i. 48. 6 do doxet padrdov peifov eivas is 
merely pleonastic, like Herm. Sim. ix. 28. 4 paddov évdoédrepor), 2 C. 
7. 13 wepuoodtepws padrov éxdpypev, Me. 7, 36 paddAov mepioodrepov 
(-orépwsD) éxjpvocor, cp.§11,3,note 4. The same accumulation appears 
in classical Greek, Schwab Syntax der Comparation iii. 59 ff But in 
jdurra padAov 2 C. 12. 9 the words should not be taken together : 
the sense being ‘Gladly (superl. with elative force, and a stereo- 
typed phrase) will I rather glory in my weaknesses.’ 


1 Classical Greek had the same use: Tév m)elova xpévov ‘ a longer time’ (than 
at present), meloves Adyor, Tov mAelw Méyov (Soph. Tr. 731) ‘further speech.’ 
Cp. Kiihn. ii. 549; E. Tournier, Rev. de philol. 1877, 253 ; 0. Schwab, Syntax 
der Comparation ii. 178, 

2Plato, Leg. 700 C. 

3 Kihner ii.? 841 (so Herodotus ix. 26 fin. dixaidy éorw ... )s 
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§ 4s. NUMERALS. 


1. The first day of the month or of the week is expressed in the 
Lxx. and in the N.T. not by zpaéry but by pia, whereas for the 
higher numbers the ordinal is used, Sevrépa and so on: of course 
the day being a single day (in the case of devrépa ‘the second’ etc.) 
does not admit of being expressed by a plural, while all other 
numbers but «is must necessarily be plurals. Thus eis piav caBBarov 
‘on Sunday’ Mt. 28. 1, év pug Tod pyvds tov Sevrépov Num. 1.1. This 
is not a classical,! but undoubtedly a Hebrew idiom (Gesenius- 
Kautzsch, § 134, 4), with this difference that in Hebrew the later 
days of the month are also denoted by cardinal numbers. This 
N.T. usage (found also in A. 20. 7, 1 C. 16. 2, Me. 16. 2) is violated 
in ‘Mc.’ 16. 9 mpwry caBBarov, for which Eusebius however quotes 
™ BG. 

2. Eis already begins now and again to pass from the sense of a 
numeral (one as opposed to several) into that of the indefinite 
article ; the latter development, which has analogies in the German 
and Romance languages, appears completely carried out in modern 
Greek. The Hebrew SON, moreover, afforded a precedent to the 
N.T. writers. In Mt. 8. 19 mpoceAOav cis ypopparets, 26. 69 pia 
madicky, Ap. 8. 13 WKovea évds derov etc., eis=the classical rs; and 
similarly we find eis with the gen. (or éé): L. 15. 15 ét ray wodurav, 
Ap. 7. 13 «is é« (é& om. 8) Tav mperBuTépwr ;? it is used in con- 
junction with tus (classical) «is tus e€ adrov L. 22. go, still in such 
a way that eis forms a contrast to the remaining body (Jo. 11. 49, 
a v.l. in Mc. 14. 47, 51). Another unclassical use is that of 6 és... 
6 repos for 6 pev (repos) ... 6 8 (€repos), Mt. 6. 24, L. 7. 41 Tov &va 
— ov 8 &va Barn. 7. 6, 17), eis... kat cfs ..., Mt. 27. 38, L. 18. ro D 
(Herm. Mand. vi. 2. 1 ; on the model of Heb. SHR, e.g. in Ex. 17. 12), 
Me. 4. 8, 20, cp. Mt. 13. 8, 23 (§ 46, 2) ete, though even classical 
writers repeatedly employ eis when dividing a multitude (or a 
duality) into its component parts, Hyperid. cont. Athenogenes § 14 f. 
6 eis vomos ... repos v. «.7.A., Xenoph. Cyrop. i. 2. 4 rértapa... ev pev 
... &v 6... dAXo ... dAXo ; Demosth. xviii. 215 tpia... év pev ... erepov 
8¢ ... tpévoy 8, Arist. Rhet. ii, 20 f., 1393 A, 27 ei8y dvo, év pev — ev &, 
(where the full meaning of the numeral is preserved), cp. Ap. 17. 10 
enta ... ob mévre...6 €is..,6 dAAos, See § 46, 2. Lastly, a quite un- 
classical but Semitic usage is that of «fs rdv eva for aAAjAovs 
1 Th. 5. 11 (1 C. 4. 6 efs imép tov évds xara rot érépou is different : 


1 Els cal elxoorés, rptaxoorés (the regular form even in Attic inscriptions) is 
essentially different, since this is only a case of the formation of the ordinal 
being imperfectly carried out, as in the Latin unus et vicesimus. 


2 This use of efs is found already in Attic writers, évi rév modcray Hyperid. 
Lycophr. 13, rv éraipwy els Aesch. c. Ctesiph. 89, although there is always 
the implied meaning ‘belonging to this definite number (or class),’ so that the 
ets has a force which is quite absent from it in Luke loc. cit. The instances 
adduced for the weakened sense of els from Plato and Xenophon (e.g. Plat. 
Leg. ix. 855 D) are quite irrelevant, since the eZs is there a true numeral. 
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the sense being, every individual on behalf of the one against the 
other, fully expressed «fs trép Tod & x. 7. ér. Kab érepos tx. 7. évds 
[the opposite person to the previous évds] x. 7. €7.). 

3. "Ava and xara with a numeral have a distributive sense as in 
classical Greek: Me. 6. 4o xara (v.l. dva as in L. 9. 14) éxardv Kat 
kata mevTixovta (Herm. Sim. ix. 2. 3 dva Sto rapPeva, cp. § 39, 2) ; 
besides this we have after the Semitic manner! Svo Sto Mc. 6. 7 
(éva. 830 D as in L. 10. 1), just as for xara oupméoia, x. mpacids 
Me. 6. 39 f. has cuprécia cuprécia, mpactat mpacat (Herm. Sim. 
viii. 2. 8 tdypara tdypara, 4. 2).2 On dvd eis exacros, cfs kal’ fs 
and the like, see § 51, 4. 

4. 2 P. 2. 5 dy8oov Nae epdrAakev, ‘Noah with seven others,’ is 
correct classical Greek (though 678. atrdv would be more usual).— 
Mt. 18. 22 éws éBdounnovrdxis Erté is peculiar for ‘seventy times 
seven times’: D* alone reads €@8. értdéxis.—‘ Now for the third 
time’ is tpirov todo (§ 34, 3), like Herod. v. 76 téraprov rovro (Ws 
‘for the third time’ is (75) rpirov Mc. 14. 41 ete, é« tpérov Mt. 
26. 44, ep. A. 10. 15. 


§ 46. THE ARTICLE. I. ‘O, %, 16, as pronoun; the article with 
independent substantives. 


1. The article 6, 4, 76, which had long since been developed out 
of the old demonstrative pronoun, retains on the whole in the N.T. 
all its former usages, and amongst them to a certain extent its use 
as a pronoun (‘this one,’ ‘he’). There is here, however, a confusion 
(found also in other Hellenistic writings, and indeed in the classical 
period, Kiihner ii.2 779 f.) between the forms of the dp@pov zpo- 
taktixdv 6, 9, 76 and those of the dpOpov troraxrixdy ds, 7, 0, since 
the latter are employed as demonstratives instead of relatives. 

2. ‘O piv—6 88, ‘the one—the other.’ This use is no longer very 
frequent in the N.T., and usually takes the form of 8 pv — és 6¢ (neut. 
3 pev ... 6 8 plur. & pev, ols pev, ods pev etc.); moreover the (Semitic) 
use of efs encroaches upon it, § 45, 2, though the latter is not every- 
where synonymous with it, and can form no plural. Thus 6 pév-6 
8 refers either to persons already familiar, the one — the other, this 
one—that one, or is quite indefinite, one —another; on the other 
hand it does not serve as a means of differentiating a number of 
persons or things when they are introduced for the first time ; hence, 
whereas Luke can say (23. 33) trois Kaxotpyous, dv pév— dv Se, the 
phrase in Mt. 27. 38 is dv0 Anorai, «fs — kal cfs (class. efs puév — Erepos 
de), ep. § 45, 2. Other instances of ds pév — ds 8: Mt. 13, 4 (4 pev— 
dAAa 8 [D @ 8]; similar freedom as to the sequence in the clauses 
is frequent elsewhere, cp. Kiihner ii.? 508 note), 13. 8, 16. 14, 21. 
35, 22. 5 (8s NBC*L, of D), 25. 15, 26. 67 (of & alone, ‘but others’), 


1ixx. Gen. 7. 3, 9. From classical Greek Winer adduces Aesch. Pers. 981 
pupla pupia wepracrdy, i.e. Tov KaTd puplous dpiOuobyra. 
2 A mixed construction dvé avo do occurs in the Gospel of Peter 35. 
K 
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28, 17 (ditto)! Mc. 4. 4, 12. 5, L. 8 5, Jo. 7. 12, A. 14. 4, 17. 18 
(rues ... of 58), 32, 27. 44, 28. 24, R. 9. 21, 14. 2 (0s pev—6 [ds FG] 
88 doOevv), 5, 1 C. 11. 21, 12. 8, 28, 2 C. 2. 16 (‘the latter’ - ‘the 
former,’) Ph. 1. 16 (ditto), 2 Tim. 2. 20, Jd. 22. On the other hand 
the: only instances of 6 pev—6 8 are: 1 C. 7. 7 6 pev obrus 6 8& 
obrws (ds 8°KL), E. 4. 11 tods pév — rods ¢ all Mss.; also in H. 7. 20f, 
23 £, 12. ro we have ot pev—6 &, referring to definite persons (in 
7. 20 f. the priests under the old system — Jesus), who are indicated 
in this way instead of by a repetition of the names, a case in which 
és is never used: Mt. 13. 23 also appears to be an instance, ds 5) 
(D has rére for ds 81) Kaproopet Kat movel 6 pev.éxardy, 6 88 EEjxovra, 
6 88 tpidxovra, but the verse=verse 8, where 6 is neuter, and it 
should therefore probably be so taken here as well, cp. Mc. 4. 20 
& tTpidxovra x.7.A. (where it is quite wrong to write év). 


3. *O 8 ‘but he,’ 4 88, of 8 (only in the nominative) used in con- 
tinuing a narrative, are common in all historical writings (least often 
in St. John) ;? the use of 6 pv ofv ‘he then,’ without a 8 strictly 
corresponding to the pév, is confined to the Acts. ‘O 6&2 6 pev ody 
show a special tendency to take a participle after them, which gives 
rise occasionally to ambiguity. For instance, in A. 8. 4 oi pév otv 
Siacrapevres means ‘they therefore that were scattered,’ since in 
order to separate of from Siacrapévres it would be necessary for the 
subject referred to to have been mentioned just before, whereas 
here it is a.long way off (verse 1); but in 1. 6 of uév ody cuveABovtes 
it is ambiguous whether the meaning is ‘they therefore who were 
come together’ or ‘they therefore, when they were come together.’ 
The demonstrative 6 (és) no longer appears in connection with other 
particles: there is no trace of «at és, kai rév in the continuation of 
a narrative, nor of tov «at tév ‘such and such a one,’ or pd 70d 
‘formerly’ ete. 


4. ‘O, %, 76 used as the article with appellatives has as in classical 
Greek a double import: it is either individual or generic, ic. it 
either calls special attention to one definite individual out of a class, 
6 dvOpwros=otros 6 dvOpwros, or it contrasts the whole class as 
such with other classes, of dv@pwros opposed to ra dAAa (Ga (or to 
6 Geds). The latter use is also derived from the demonstrative 
sense: ‘these persons,’ to wit ‘men.’ This sense of the article was 
known by grammarians in early times (Apollonius Dyscolus) as the 
‘anaphoric’ sense, because there is a reference back (dvagopd) to 
something already familiar or supposed to be familiar: 6 SotAds cov 
is ‘your slave’ (the particular slave whom you know I mean, or the 
one whom you have), but dobAds cov is ‘a slave of yours.’ If there- 
fore an individual who is not yet familiar is introduced for the first 


1In these last two passages there is no partition indicated at the beginning 
of the sentence, but it is only through the oi dé that it becomes apparent that 
the preceding statement was not applicable to the whole body. Cp. Winer, 
§ 17, 2, who compares passages from classical authors. : 


2Jo. 5. 11 6 6¢ dmexpl@n NC*GKL al., dexp. alone C?DEF al., a peculiar 
reading $5 d¢-dw. AB, as in Me. 15. 23 és dé RB. Cp..§ 79,4.» : 


t 
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tinie,'or if the whole class (though familiar) is‘ not embraced, but 
only an undefined part of it, then no article need be’ used, as eg. in 
the case of a predicate: for in ipeis pdprupes TovTwy there is: no 
dvadopé to particular well-known witnesses, nor is the whole class 
embraced: this is the ordinary rule for expressing a predicate 
(exceptions are given in § 47, 3). 

5. The use of the individual article, in cases where it is used at 
all, is generally speaking obligatory, at least according to classical 
usage it is so: the necessity for its use is not removed by the inser- 
tion of a demonstrative or a possessive: odros 6 dvOpwros, % ep} 
oixia. The generic article may be far more readily dispensed with, 
especially in the case where the genus is represented by only a 
single specimen. With natural objects: we have 6 7Asos, 7) ceAjvy, 
but also jAlov dé (rod dé 4. D) dvareiAavros Mt. 13. 6, L. 21. 5 évovras 
onpela ev HAtw Kal cedAjvy Kai dorpors, followed by a contrasted state- 
ment kat eri ris ys ‘here on earth’: A. 27. 20 pire dé Alou pujre 
dotpwv érupaivévtwv, ‘neither sun nor stars shining,’ 1. 15. 41 &AAy 
Sdéa HAtov, Kat GAAy S6£a ceARVYS, Kal GAAy dda dorépwv, Ap. 7. 2, 
16. 12 dd dvarodis HAtov, 22. 5 odK Exovow xpetav putds Avxvov Kat 
wtds pAiov (cp. 21. 23 with art.). In a certain number of these 
examples the omission or insertion of the article was obviously a 
matter of choice; but in A. 27. 20 the meaning appears to be 
intensified by the omission ‘neither any sun,’ and with 1 C. 15. 41 
verse 39 must be compared, dAAy pev (caps) dvOpdrwv, &XAn 68 KTyVGV 
etc., and the reason for the absence of the article might be in both 
passages that the reference is not so much to the species taken as a 
whole, or to the uniquely existing sun, as to the distinctive charac- 
teristic of the species or of the individual object in the respective 
passages. Cp. 20. 11. 26 xevddvors ex yévovs (my kindred, i.e. Jews), 
kat é& éOvdv (elsewhere usually ra evn, vide infra), x. év baddocy ; 
the article would here be wrong. Further instances of the absence 
of the art. with QéA\acoa: Mt. 4.15 O.T. d8dv OaAdoons, A. 10. 6, 12 
rapa, Od\accav (after a preposition or a substantive equivalent to a 
prep., § 40, 9), L. 21. 25 jxous Oardoons, Ja. 1. 6 KAvdun Oardoons, 
Jd. 13 kvpara dypio. Gad. (part of the predicate, and also due 
to the distinctive character of the sea being the point of the 
comparison). With yj ‘earth’ the cases of omission of the art. 
are mainly after a preposition (though even here the cases of inser- 
tion far preponderate): er! yjs Mt. 28. 18 (with 77s BD), L. 2. 14, 
10. 8.5, H. 3.15, H. 12. 25, 8. 4 (in all these instances except the last 
in conjunction with év ovpavois (-@) or da ovtpavay or év iicrois), 
éx yhs 1 C. 15. 47 (opposed to é€ odp.), cp. also dad dxpou yijs gus 
axpov otpavot Mc. 13. 27. Besides these we have A. 17. 24 otpavod 
kat~yhs Ktpwos, 2 P. (3. 5 odpavol... cat yj ‘a new heaven,’ similarly 
13), 3. 10 otpavol (with of ABC)... crouxeia... yij (with 4 CP), cp. rz. 
Among these instances, in 1 C. 15. 47 the omission was no doubt 
obligatory, since é« yjs is ‘earthy’ (the essential property of earth 
is referred to). Ovpavds (-of) with a preposition frequently stands 
without an article (often there is a diversity of reading in the Mss.); 
the omission is obligatory in Mt. 21. 25 f. é€ odpavod... €& dvOpdrwv 
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=‘of heavenly’ or ‘human origin’; so in Me. 11. 30 f, L. 20, 4 f. 
Omission of art. where there is no prep. occurs in A. 3. 21, 17. 24 
(for 2 P. 3. 5, 12 vide supra). Kécpos: év kéopy 1 C. 8. 4, 14. 10, 
Ph. 2. 1s ete. (v.l. in 2 P. 1. 4); of one world as opposed to another 
2 P. 1. § (see above on yj) ; xdcpov forming part of the anarthrous 
predicate R. 4. 13, 11. 12, 20; the omission is regular in all writers 
in the formula ard xataBoAjs (dpxijs, KTivews) koopou Mt. 25. 34 ete., 
cp. da’ dpxijs xrleews Mc. 10. 6, 13. 19, 2 P. 3. 4; other instances 
2 C. 5. 19, G. 6. 14.—The points of the compass, only found in con- 
nection with prepositions, never have the article: card peonuBpiay 
A. 8. 26, dvd dvatrodAGv Mt. 2. 1, 8. 11 etc., dd duopav L. 12. 54, dard 
Boppa& Kat vérov 13. 29 (so in other writers); also BaciAucoa vétov 
Mt. 12. 42 of more definite regions in the south, but é r@ dvarody 
is used in the same sense in Mt. 2. 2, 9. 


6. Another class of Being, unique of Its kind, is expressed by 
Geds, kiptos (= S53, but also Christ), and these words come near 
being proper names; it is not surprising that the article is frequently 
dropped. This happens especially atter a preposition (dé eo 
Jo. 3. 2, év xupiw passim), or when the word is in the genitive and 
dependent on an anarthrous noun (particularly a predicate), e.g. 
Mt. 27. 20 dru Oeod cium vids, L. 3. 2 eyévero pyya Oeod (subject), 
although we also have «i vids ef ro0 Oeod Mt. 4. 3, vie Tod Oeotd 8. 20, 
and the usage depends more on a natural tendency to assimilation 
and abbreviation than on any hard and fast rule. So also vie 
SiaBdrou A. 13. ro (Saf. elsewhere takes an art., as does caravas 
except in [Mc. 3. 23 ‘one Satan’] L. 22.3). On Xpuiords vide infra 10. 
—Under the head of the generic article must also be classed plurals 
like dvOpwro, vexpot, €6vn; here too it is especially after a preposition 
and in a few phrases besides that we occasionally have noticeable 
instances of the omission of the art.: é vexpav éyep0y Mt. 17. 9, and 
so regularly (except in E. 5. 14 O.T., Col. 2. 12 BDEFG, 1 Th. 1. 10 
[om. tov ACK]), whereas we have #yép0n amd tov v. Mt. 14. 2 ete.; 
avéoracw vexpwov A. 17. 32, 23. 6 etc; in 1 C. 15. 15 f, 29, 32 the 
article could not stand, because it is the idea and not the complete 
number which is in question (verse 52 is different); 1 P. 4. 5 xpivac 
(Gvras kai vexpovs=all, whether dead or living, cp. 6.—Not infre- 
quently zvn, ‘the heathen’ is without an art.: after Hebr. O74 in 
A. 4. 25 O.T., R. 15. 12 O.T.; e€ eOvav A. 15. 14, G. 2.15, & Oveow 
1 Tim. 3. 16, ctv €0. A. 4. 27; in the gen. wAotros Ovav, ev. dardc- 
todos R. 11. 12 f. (predic.); also R. 3. 29 f. i} "Iovdaiwy (as such) 6 
Geds pdvov; ody! Kal COvdv; vat Kai éOvav, elmep cfs 6 Oeds, ds Stxareiorer 
meptrouny (as such, or in some individual instances not specified) éx 
riorews Kat dxpoBvoriay &4, ris (anaphoric) riorews. 

7. The individual article could scarcely be expected in formulas 
like dw’ dypot, év dyp@, cis dypdv, since there is no question of a 
definite field (Mt. 13. 24 év 1 dyp@ atrot) ; if however we also find 
é&y r@ 4. etc. without reference to a definite field (Mt. 13. 44, like ra 
kpiva. Tod dypod 6. 28), the art. must then be regarded as generic (as 
we say ‘the country’). "Ev dyop¢ L. 7. 32 =év tails dyopais (rais om. 
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CEF al.) in Mt. 11. 16 ete.; da’ dyopas Me. 7. 4 a formula; similarly 
ext Opais Mt. 24. 33; of time pds éorépav L, 24. 29, fws évmépas 
A. 28. 23, expt perovuxrion 20. 7 (kara 7d per, 16. 25), ud vuxTds 
with v.l. da ris v. A. 5. 19, 16. 9 etc. (the art. denoting the particular 
night), 7pd kaipod = mpiv Karpov efvar Mt. 8. 29, év karpp = dray Kaspos F 
24. 45, axpe karpod L. 4, 13, A. 13. 11, mpos Karpov L, 8. 13, xara x. 
R. 5. 6 (‘at the right time’; ‘in its due time’), rapa xaipdv jArKias 
H. 11. 11 (so also in classical Greek without art.) ; dz’ (é€) dpxas, év 
épxy (class.); but év xap@ érydrm 1 P. 1. 5, év érydraus tuépars 
2. Tim. 3. 1, Ja, 5. 3 (used along with én’ éoydrov or -wv trav Hpepar, 
§ 47, 2) come under the same class as dad apdrys jpépas A. 20. 18, 
Ph. 1. 5 (SABP insert ris), drs exrys dpas Mt. 27. 45, éws dpas évdrns 
Me. 15. 33 (cp. Herm. Vis. iii. 1. 2, Sim. ix. 11. 7), éws zpirov odpavos 
2C. 12. 2, mpirnv prdaxiy xat Sevrépay A. 12. 10, tpdrys (the read- 
ing -ry of the MSS. is corrupt) pepiSos ris Max. réAcs 16. 12, and are 
explained by a usage of the older language, according to which the 
art. may be omitted with ordinal numbers, Kiihner ii.? 551, and not 
merely in phrases like érydrn dpa éoriv 1 Jo. 2. 18. The usage of 
the language is however regulated with still greater precision: in 
statements about the hour the art. is used only either anaphorically 
as in Mt. 27. 46, cp. 45, or where there is an ellipse of dpa as in 
Mt. 20. 6 (in 9 it is anaphoric), or where a further definition is 
introduced as in A. 3. 1 rHv Spav rhs mporevyfs THY evdryy; with 
7pépa, on the other hand, it is only absent in the case of more 
indefinite expressions, but is used with more definite statements, 
thus ry tpity qyépg always, and in Jo. 6. 39 ff év 7H eoxdry Hpépg. 
—Odvaros very frequently appears without an art., where German 
inserts one: éws Gavdérov Mt. 26. 38, évoxos Oavdrov, dfiov Oavdrov, 
rrapadibdvas eis Odvarov, yeterOa Oavdrov; the art. is used either of 
the actual death of a definite person (1 C. 11. 26), or (but this is 
almost confined to John’s Gospel, Paul, and Apoc.) of death in the 
abstract, cp. 8. inf., Jo. 5. 24 petaBeBnxev ex tod O. eis Tv (wijv,! or 
where death is half personified (Ap. 13. 3, 12), besides the case 
where assimilation to a noun in connection with it requires: the 
article: 7d diéxpiysa tod 6. 2 C. 1. 9 (i) TAnyy Tod O. adrod 
Ap. 13. 3, 12 is anaphoric).—T]vetpa: 73 dytov v. is used sometimes 
to a certain extent personally, and then with the article, sometimes 
for the godlike spirit moving in man, and then without an art., 
unless there is ‘anaphora’ as in A. 2. 4, 8. 18, cp. 173 in 10. 44 
erérecev 7) Tv. TO ay. ert mdvras there is a reference to the well- 
known fact of the outpouring, but this instance also approximates to 
the first usage. Omission is also occasioned by the presence of a 
preposition or by assimilation: év wv. dyin, ev Suvdye mvetpartos 
dytov.—3 Jo. 6 eviiriov éxxAnoias, 1 C. 14. 4 éxxAyotav oixodopel 
scarcely need explanation (‘a congregation’); in H. 12. 7 ris yap 
vids, dv ov radeter raTH}p, we might expect to have 6 7. ‘his father,’ 
as in 1 Tim. 2. 12 after yuvacxié to have tod dvdpés ‘her husband’ (so 
1C. 11. 3 Kehadd yuvarkds 6 dvip; in E. 5, 23 the art. goes with 


1Qn incidental cases of omission of the art. cp. 8. 
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yvvouxds), but the relation is neglected (‘whom a father does not 
chastise’; see also § 82, 2 note), cp. Herm. Sim. ix. 28. 4 iva SotAos 
kiptov idtov dpvyrntar. Tarp is used of God in Jo. 1. 14 Sdfav 
Gs povoyevods mapa warpds (a kind of assimilation to povoy.), also in 
the formula dé Ocot ratpis yyav R. 1. 7 ete; more xtlory 
1 P. 4. 19, with v.L ds 7. «t., is at any rate agreeable to the sense. 
Liv yovaréiv A. 1.14 is a regular formula, cp. 21. 5 abv y. Kal Téxvoes 
(classical Greek has the same phrase; so we say ‘with women and 
children’); further, éri mpécwrov winrev L, 5, 12 ete, Kara mp. 
2C. 10. 73; ep. 9. 

8. With abstract words the article is very frequently absent in 
Greek, where it is used in German; the more abstract the sense 
in which such a word is used, the less liable is it to take any article 
other than the generic. Hence in some passages the question is 
rather to account for the presence of the art. than for its absence; 
e.g. Col. 3. 5 wopvetay dxabapriav raBos ervOupiav... Kal riv rreovegiar, 
Hts éoriv cidwAodarpia. ‘and that principal vice, covetousness’ etc.; 
the additional clause #rus «.7.A. entails the use of the article. In 
1 C. 14. 20 ph radia yiverOe tais pperiv, dAAG vi KaKig. vymidceTe, TH 
x. is due to rais dpeciv. Cp. further H. 1. 14 es 8taxovlay darooreA- 
Abpeva, 5a Tos péAdovTas KAnpovopetv curnplay (2. 3, 5. 9, 6. 9, 9. 28, 
11. 7; with art. only in 2. 10 rév dpynyov tis cwrnpias airév). In 
1 C. 13. 13 vuvi 8 peves riots éAmls dydirn... peifwy 8& roitwy 7 
dydiy the art. is anaphoric (so also in the German ; cp. verses 4 and 
3, R. 13. 10 and 9; R. 12. 7 etre Staxoviav, év rH Suakovia: cite 6 
diddoKov, év rH Sidackadia etc.; but ibid. 9 ff. f dydarn dvurdKpitos, 7H 
prradeApia pircoropyor, TH Tiy AAAHAoVS mponyovpevor, TH TToVsy [1 
dxvnpoi, because they are virtues assumed to be well known etc.). 
St. Paul is fond of omitting the art. with duapria, vouos, and occa- 
sionally with Odévaros (R. 6. 9, 8. 38, cp. supra 7), but the reason for 
his doing so is intelligible: R. 5. 13 dype yap vdpov dyapria Fv év 
xéop (‘before there was a law, there was sin’), duaptia dé ovk 
€dAoyeiras pn) Ovros vopov, 6.14 dpapria (‘no sin,’ cp. 8 Pdvaros) tuav 
od Kupetorer’ ov ydp éore bm vopov (‘under any law’) dAAd trd yap, 
3. 20 S16. yap vopov ériyvwcts épaptias (a general statement). Zdpé 
also inclines to an abstract sense (the natural state of man); hence 
we frequently have év copxé and nearly always kata odpkxa (rv is 
inserted as a v.]. in 2 C. 11. 18, and by nearly all mss. in Jo. 8. 15). 

9. Whereas hitherto no case has occurred where the classical 
usage of the article is opposed to the N.T. usage, such opposition 
appears in the case of a noun which governs a genitive, and which 
in Hebrew would therefore be in the construct state or would have 
a suffix attached to it, and in either case would be without an 
article ; this Semitic usage has exercised a considerable influence on 
the Greek of the N.T. writers, especially where they make use of 
Semitic (i.e. Hebrew or Aramaic) originals. But as it was repugnant 
to the spirit of the Greek language, the article has in general only 


1 Also in profane writers like Polybius; there are similar classical phrases, 
kar’ dpOaduovs, év dOadois etc. 
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been omitted, where ‘the whole clause was governed by a preposition 
(cp. supra 5-7), and the phrase has thus become.a fixed formula: 
dd (pd) mpordrov tuvés,! did xerpds Tivos, Sid oTdpards Tivos, dad 
6Pbarpdv cov L. 19. 42, év dpOadpois Huav Mt. 21. 42 O.T. (apd 6d0. 
tpav Clem. Cor. i. 2. 1),! formulas which are all thoroughly Hebraic, 
§ 40, 9; further instances are ev apépaus ‘Hpddouv Mt. 2. 1, év qyepa 
opyjs R. 2. 5, Ph. 1. 6 .&xpes Hugpas Incot Xpurtod, cp. 10, 2. 16 (év 
7H Hp. Tod Kupiov 1 C, 5, 6,2 C. 5. 14, 2 Th. 2. 2; on the other 
hand the art. is omitted even with the nom., 1juépa xupiov 1 Th. 5. 2 
[} add. AKL], 2 P. 3. 10 BC [with 7 sAKLP]); cis ofov avrév 
Mc. 8. 3,.cp. 26 (the use with the art. largely preponderates ; 
L. 14. 1 es ofkév [rov 0. A] tevos tov Papic. i. A. 18. 7, 10. 32] is 
excusable: viv kat’ ofkov atrdv éxxAyoiav R. 16. 5, Col. 4. 15, ep. 
Philem. 2, is a regular phrase and perhaps not a Hebraism); é« covdlas 
pytpds (avrot) Mt. 9. 12, L. 1..15, A. 3. 2, 14. 8; & BiBAw (wis Ph. 
4, 3 (but in Ap. with two articles), év BiBAw Adyov ’Hoaiov L. 3. 4, 
cp. 20. 42, A. 1. 20, 7. 42 (€v 79 8. Mwicéws Me. 12. 26), év Saxridp Geot 
L. 11. 20, & 7G BeeACeBovdA dpxovre Gv Sarpoviov Mt. 12. 24 (and a 
v.l in L. 11.15), and many more. To these must be added phrases 
which contain a proper name in the genitive, where the omission of 
the art. is not dependent on the presence of a preposition: yj 
Iopafjr, Todduwv, Aiytmrrov, KadSatwv etc, Pacthéws Aiytrrov 
A. 7. 10, eis wédw Aavid L. 2. 4, ep. 11 (‘the city of D.’), ofkos IopayaA 
Mt. 10. 6. (23 D) etc., & oikov cal marpids Aavid L. 2. 4 (but in 
L. 1. 33, H. 8. 8, ro O.T., it takes the article as in the LXx.), ¢f 
édnpepias ’ABia L. 1.5. It is not often that this omission of the art. 
goes beyond such instances as those mentioned, as it does in Mary’s 
song of praise in L. 1. 46 ff.: év Bpaxiovs atrod, diavoig Kapdias adrav, 
"Iopayd waidds adrod, and in that of Zacharias ibid. 68 ff: €v otk 
Aavi8 rai8ds adrod, e& éxOpav pay, diaOjxns dylas abrov, ddods adrod, 
did orddyxva éXéovs Ocod spay ete., by which means an unusually 
strong Hebrew colouring is here produced.? Cp. 2. 32 (Simeon’s 
song of praise), Ja. 1. 26, 5. 20. 

10. In the case of proper names the final development of the 
language has been that in modern Greek, when used as proper names, 
they take the article ; in classical Greek, on the other hand, as also 
in the Greek of the N.T., proper names as such take no article, but 
may take one in virtue of a reference (anaphora) ‘to something pre- 
ceding. Thus if Luke in A. 9. 1 says 6 8& ZabAos Eri euavéwr k.7.d., 
his object in using the article is to remind the reader of what he has 
previously narrated about the man (8. 3 ZadAos Se); we are then 
informed that he requested ériroAal eis Aapacxév, and further on 
in verse 3, that he drew nigh to rq Aapacx@ (the place of his destina- 


1Cp, supra 7 ad fin. with note !; writers of pure Greek do not add a 
genitive to expressions of this kind. 

21. 2. 16 rls yap Syvw vodv xuplov is a quotation, and so is 1 P. 3. 12 6¢aa- 
pol kuplov, Gra a’rod; the LXx. abounds with instances of this kind. But in 
1 Tim. 5. 10 dylwy édas, wbdas is due to assimilation to dyiwy ; in 1C. 10. 21 
rparétns kuplov— Tp. daynovlwv it-is the character of the thing which is in ques- 
tion, cp. supra 5 (the one is a table of the Lord, the other a.table of devils). . 
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tion), the use of the article being much the same as in 20. 7 kAdoat 
dprov compared with 11 xAdcas tov dprov. There is a subtle, and 
often untranslatable, nicety of language in this use of the article. 
But it is obvious that it depends in great measure on the caprice of the 
writer, whether in a case where frequent mention is made of the same 
person he chooses to express this reference to the preceding narrative 
or not: moreover the Mss. are frequently divided. If in Acts 1. 1 
nAE al. (as opposed to BD) are right in reading 6 "Incois, then by 
this 6 the mind is carried back to the contents of the Gospel; but 
such a reminder was by no means necessary. ‘Inoots, moreover, in 
the Evangelists takes the article as a rule, except where an apposi- 
tional phrase with the art. is introduced; since obviously in that 
case either the article with the name or the phrase in apposition is 
superfluous. Hence Mt. 26. 69, 71 pera 'I. rod T'adsAalov (Nafwpaiov), 
27. 17, 22 71. tov Acyspevov Xpiordv, L. 2. 43 71. 6 waits (2. 27 76 
matdiov "Incodv), cp. A. 1. 14 Mapig rH pytpi rod ’L, ete. (L. 3. 19 6 8 
“Hpwdns 6 rerpadpyns, with reference to v. 1; e omits 6 terp.). Again, 
not only at the first mention of Jesus at all, but also in the first 
appearance of the risen Lord, the use of the art. is excluded, since 
here too there cannot well be anaphora: Mt. 28. 9 (6 ’I DL al.), 
L, 24. 15 (61. DNPX al.); in John’s Gospel, however, while on the 
one hand the anaphoric article is rendered possible at this point by 
the context and is actually found there (20. 14 Oewpet tov "Inootv 
éorGra, after 12 76 cGpa tod Iycod), on the other hand it is often 
omitted elsewhere (e.g. in 1. 50), as frequently happens in the other 
Evangelists in the case of other less distinguished names, such as 
"Iwdvns and Ilérpos. In the Epistles, on the contrary, and in the 
Apocalypse (and to some extent in the Acts) the article is as a rule 
omitted as entirely superfluous (somewhat in the same way as is 
done by the Greek orators in the name of the adversary in a lawsuit); 
exceptions are 2 C. 4. 10 f. (but D*FG omit the art.), E. 4. 21 
(anaphora to aire), 1 Jo. 4. 3 (anaphora to 2; but s& has no art.). 
Xpiords is strictly an appellative,=the Messiah, and this is made 
apparent in the Gospels and Acts by the frequent insertion of the 
article ; here again the Epistles for the most part (but not always) 
omit it.—A special case is that of indeclinable proper names, with 
which the article, without its proper force, has occasionally to serve 
to determine the case of the word: Mt. 1. 2 ff. "ABpadp éyévvycev 
tov "Ioadk...7dv "Taxa etc. (the same form is also used in the case of 
declinable names, such as rov ’IodSav, and where there is a clause in 
apposition as in 6 tov Aavid tov Bacrdéo; ibid. ék Tis ros Odpiov) ep. 
A. 7, 8,13. 21. On of rot ZeBedaiov see § 35, 2. 

11. The preceding statements hold good equally for place-names 
as for personal names (the art. is anaphoric in A. 9. 3 vide supra, 
9. 38 ty "Idrry, 42 rhs “Idrrns, cp. 36); Tis ‘Pdyns 18, 2 is due to 
THs “ItaXdias in the same verse; tv ‘Puésynv 28, 14 denotes Rome 
as the goal of the whole journey. Tpwds also, although strictly 
subject to an article (’Arcédvépera % Tpwds), only takes one in 
a peculiar way in 2 C. 2. 12 (without an art. in A. 16. 8, 20. 5). 
There is a peculiar use of the art. in the Acts in the statement of 
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halting-places on a journey: 17. 1 Thy “AudiroAw kal tiv ’AmoAXAo- 
viav (the places lying on the well-known road between Philippi and 
Thessalonica), 20. 13, 21. 1, 3, 23. 31, but in 20. 14 ff. there is no 
article. “IepovcaArp, ‘IeoocdAvpa hardly ever take an art., Winer, 
§ 18, 5 (é ols ‘IeporoAvpors Jo. 10. 22 ABL, év ‘lep. the rest; the 
force of the article is, in the very same place which was the scene of 
the previous narrative. )—The case is different with names of countries, 
many of which being originally adjectives (sc. yn, ywpa) are never 
found without an article: 4 "lovdaia}, 4 TadArAaia?, 7 Mecororapia, 9 
Mvoia (Mucwos adj.), 7) “EAAds A. 20. 2; for a different reason 7 
’Acia like 1} Evpwémry (4 AvBin does not come under this head) takes 
the art. from early times, as one of the two divisions of the globe 
that are naturally opposed to each other, and keeps it even when 
it is used to denote the Roman province (in A. 2.9 f. Mecororayia, 
‘Acia and 7 AvBin 7 Kard Kupyvyy are the only places with an 
article); only in A. 6. 9 do we find dao Kidixias kat ’Ac., and in 
1 P. 1. 1 the names of all the countries are without the art. (but 
there there is no art. at all in the whole address: éxAextois mapeme- 
Sipors Scacropas [dvrov x.7.A.).2 Also with other names of countries 
the article is found more frequently than it would be with names of 
towns: always with “Iradia, generally with ’“Ayata (without art. 
R. 15. 26, 2 C. 9. 2); Dupia, KiAckio, Ppvyia, ’ApaBia are strictly 
adjectives, and therefore generally take the art., but A. 21. 3 «is &., 
Kid. 6. 9 (vide supra), 23. 34, Bpvytav wat TlapgpvaAiav 2. ro, eis 
*ApaBiav G. 1.17. TlappvAia, although strictly on a par with the 
others (ro Tlaudtdcov rédayos A. 27. 5 B text), yet in a majority of 
cases omits the art.; it has it in A. (27. 5 infra) 13. 13: eis Ilepynv rijs 
TlappvAias is a chorographical gen. of the whole, § 35, 4, which abso- 
lutely requires the article (A. 13. 14, 22. 3, 27. 5, ep. 16. 12, 21. 39). 
Aiyvrros never takes the art. (except in a wrong reading of SABCD 
in A. 7. 11, and of BC in 7. 36).—River-names : 6 ‘lopSavys worapds 
Me. 1. 5, elsewhere 6 "Iopddvns (tov worapov tov TiBepw Herm. Vis. 
i 1.2; classical usage is the same) ; names of seas: 6 ’Adpias A. 27. 
27 as in classical Greek.* 


12. The names of nations, where the nation as a whole is in- 
dicated, do not require the article any more than personal names 
require it, and it is therefore omitted in almost every instance where 
"JovSaiou are referred to in St. Paul’s vindications of himself against 
the Jews, A. 26. 2, 3, 4, 7, 21, 25. 10 (as it is in the name of the 
opponent in speeches in an Athenian lawsuit, supra 10), the 


1For which the Hebraic yf *Iovéa is also used Mt. 2. 6. (Cp. 7 "Iovdaia +f 
in Jo. 3. 22, and also according to D in 4, 3.) 


2 Exception L. 17. 11 pécov Dapapelas cal Tadiralas, where the omission with 
%. has produced the omission with I. 


3This is not so much an enumeration of the persons addressed as a 
characterization of them, and the omission of the art. becomes intelligible by 
a comparison with 1 Tim. 1. 2 Tipobéw yryoly réxvw = ods ef yvioiv 7. Cp. also 
Winer, § 18, 6, note 4; infra § 47, 6, note 1 on p. 159; see also 47, 10. 


4Cp. on the article with names of countries etc. Kallenberg Philol. 49, 515 ff. 
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exception being 25. 8 rév véuov -rév “lovdatwv, where tov v. Tovdatwy 
could not well be used, while rov v. rv I. (the Attic phrase, see 
§ 47, 7) was contrary to the predominant practice of the N.T. Also 
in the Pauline Epistles “IovSaio. takes no article, except in 1 C. 9. 20 
éyevounv tois "lovdaiors ws "lovdaios (‘individual’ article, those with 
whom I had to deal on each occasion; rTois dvdmous etc. in the 
following clauses are similar); nor yet “EAAnves, although this 
comprehensive name, just because of its comprehensiveness (in 
opposition to BdpBapo., ep. 11 on ’Agéa) in classical Greek regularly 
has the article!; but the point with St. Paul is never the totality 
of the nation, but its distinctive peculiarity (cp. supra 5 on Atos 
etc.), consequently R. 1. 14 “EAAnoiv re kat BapBdposs is not less 
classical than Demosth. vill. 67 maou “EAAnou Kai BapBdpors (all, 
whether Greeks or barbarians), or cogois te kai dvoyrois which 
follows it in St. Paul, see § 47, 2. On the other hand in the 
narrative of the Evangelists (and to some extent in the Acts 2) the 
article is rarely omitted with Iovéaio. and other names of nations 
(Mt. 28. 15 mapa Iovdatous, D inserts rots: 10. 5, L. 9. 52 ets roAuw 
ZapapiTov is easily explained: in Jo. 4. 9 the clause is spurious). 
An instance of a national name in the masc. sing. is 6 Iopayd; the 
art. is wanting in Hebraic phrases like yj '1., 6 Aads ’I. (viot "I.), but 
also not infrequently elsewhere. 


§ 47. ARTICLE. II. The article with adjectives etc.; the article 
with connected parts of speech. 


1. Every part of speech which is joined to a substantive as its 
attribute or in apposition to it—adjective, pronoun, participle, 
adverb, prepositional expression, the same case or the genitive of 
another substantive etc.—may in this connection, and without the 
substantive being actually expressed, be accompanied by the article, 
which in the case of the omission of the substantive often takes its. 
place and indicates the substantive to be supplied : thus of rére sc. 
dvOpurrot, where the omission of of is impossible. We deal with the 
latter case first, where the additional definition stands alone with- 
out the substantive. 

The adjective, where it is not a predicate to a substantive, in most 
cases takes the article, which may be either individual or generic. 
Mase. sing.: 6 dAn@cvds 1 Jo. 5. 20 (God), 6 pévos ‘the only One’ 
(God) Jo. 5. 44 B (the other ss. insert Oeds, ep. 17. 3), 6 movnpés 
‘the devil,’ 6 dyios rod Oeod L. 4. 34 (Christ), & Sékacos (Christ) 
A. 22. 14, in all which cases the art. is individual and denotes him 
who possesses this quality kar’ égoyqv. Quite different is 1 P. 4. 18 
6 Sixatos—é doeBijs, as we say ‘the righteous—the godless,’ i.c. one 
(everyone) who is righteous or godless, regarded in this capacity, 


1§ee Rhein. Mus. xliv. 12. 


?In this book we also find the correct classical phrases ’A@yvato wdvres 17. 21, 
cp. § 47, 9; mdvres "Tovdato 26. 4 BC*E (ins. of SAC? al.). 
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where an individual is taken as a concrete instance of the genus: 
similarly with a substantive introduced 6 dya60s dvOpwros Mt. 12. 35, 
L. 6. 45 (§ 32, 3): frequently with participles: the usage stands 
midway between the individual and the generic use. A third mode 
of using the art. may be illustrated by Ja. 2. 6 rov rrwxev ‘that 
beggar,’ where it is individual and anaphoric, referring to the 
instance in verse 2 (§ 32, 3). The masc. plur. can also be used in 
this last sense, but it is more frequently generic: of wAovoro. ‘the 
rich,’ of dyvo. a name for Christians. The fem. sing. is used ellipti- 
cally, 7 €pywos and the like, § 44, 1 (the art. is individual: + goypos 
x#pa opposed to inhabited country). The neut. sing. is used with 
individual sense of a single definite thing or action, 2 C. 8. 14 O.T. 
76 moAv and 76 éAiyov, Philem. 14 176 dyaGév cov ‘thy good deed,’ 
but more frequently with generic sense as in L. 6. 45 6 dyaOds 
dvOpwros éx Tov dyaGot Onravpod Tis Kapdias tpopéper 70 ayabdy (cor- 
responding to 6 dy. dvOp., vide supra), G. 6. 10 épyafdpeOa rd 
dyaov, R. 13. 3 to dyaov rote, cp. just before 76 dya0@ epyw = Trois 
dyabois epyous or dyabois épy., as Mt. 12. 35 (the parallel passage to 
L. 6. 45) has ra (om. B al.) dyaOé and wovnpa (LUA ins. 74) in the 
corresponding clause, cp. also R. 3.8 ra kaka —td dyadd. A peculiar 
usage of Paul (and Hebrews) is that of the neut. sing. adjective 
equivalent to an abstract noun, usually with a genitive: R. 2. 4 76 
Xpnorov rod Oeot cis perdvordy oe aye, differing from ypyororns (which 
precedes), since the adjective denotes this goodness in a concrete 
instance; 1. 19 Td yywordv Tov Geod ‘the fact of God’s being known,’ or 
else that part of God which is (to be) known at all, in which case 
gavepdv ext év avrois must be ‘is evident to them,’ cp. § 41, 2. 
The genitive would then be partitive, and the adjective would not be 
used for an abstract noun. It is also perhaps so used in 76 Soxipuov 
tuav ths wiotews Ja. 1.3=1P. 1. 7, for Soxipsos is = Soxipos, see G. A. 
Deissmann, Neue Bibelstudien, 86 ff.; see further 1 C. 1.25 73 pwpdv 
Tod Oeod coparepov TV dvOpdruv éoriv (cp. pwpia 21, 23), this divine 
attribute which appears as foolishness ; 2 C. 4. 17 76 rapavtixa éhadpdy 
THs OAtpews Huav (opposed to Bépos ibid.), 8. 9 73 THs tuerépas dydarns 
yvyovov, Ph. 3. 8 dua 7d tarepéxov THs yvwiocews Xpsorov (more concrete 
and vivid than trepoxy), 4. 5 7d erences tuadrv, R. (8. 3)1, 9. 22, 
H. 6. 17, 7. 18, 1 C. 7. 35 76 edoynpov Kal ebrdpedpov To Kupi (§ 37, 7) 
drepioractws. This is the most classical idiom in the language of 
the N.T., and may be paralleled from the old heathen literature, 
from Thucydides in particular.2—The neut. sing. is also occasionally 


1 Here not in abstract sense, 7d dévvarov rob véuov means the one thing which 
the law could not do: still the genitive belongs to the same. class of gen. in 
either case. 


2 till itis not to be attributed to imitation ; since the imitation must, accord- 
ing to the usual way with imitative writers of that period, have betrayed itself 
in details. Moreover, other contemporary writers avail themselves of this 
method of expression: Strabo 3, p. 168 7d evyeraxelpiorov rijs Ojpas (Winer, 
§ 34, 2); on Joseph. and others, see W. Schmidt de Jos. elocut. 365 ff. See 
also Clem. Cor. i. 19. 1, 47. 5. ‘Quite a current usage in the higher «ow7,” 
W.' Schmid, Atticism. iv. 608. 
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used collectively to denote persons, 76 ¢Aatrov— tot xpeirrovos= oi 
éXdrroves — Tov KpeiTTovev, § 32, 1; a peculiar instance is 10 Swée- 
xdgvdov pov ‘our 12 tribes’ A. 26. 7 (Paul before Agrippa), cp. 
Clem. Cor. i. 55. 6 76 6. tot "Iopa#A (and with the same meaning 
31. 4 76 dwdexdoKyrtpov 7. ’I.). Elsewhere the neut. plur. is used of 
persons, 1 C. 1. 27 f. 7d pwpd tod xdopor ete., § 32, 1; also of things 
with the genitive, ra xpurra tév dvOpdruv, Tov oKdToUS, THS Kapdias, 
tis aicxivys R. 2. 16,1 C. 4. 5, 14. 25, 2 C. 4. 2, ra ddpara tov Oeod 
R. 1. 20, a use analogous to that of the singular (vide supra), but 
referring to a plurality of phenomena. Other instances like 74 épara 
xat déparoa Col. 1. 16 (without a genitive) need only brief mention ; 
Ta kad —7e compé of fish caught in a net (what is good or bad) 
Mt. 13. 48. Neuters of this kind are not frequent in the Gospels. 


2. With the different ways of employing the adjective that have 
been quoted, the article is sometimes essential, sometimes unneces- 
sary. In R. 1. 14 as we have"EAAnoiv re cai BapBapors (§ 46, 12), 
so also cofois te Kat dvontous: Mt. 23. 34 rpodyras Kat codods, 
11. 25 =L. 10. 21 ard copay kal cvverav ... vyious, where the article 
would be as little in place as it would be if a substantive were 
employed (cp. § 46, 5 on 1 C. 15. 39), Mt. 5. 45 él rovnpods Kal 
ayaBots, 1 C. 1. 20 rot cogds ; rot ypayparets; occasionally too it 
is absent with neuter words, where its presence or omission appears 
to be more optional: Ja. 4. 17 KaAdv movetv (‘some good’), Herm. 
x. 2. 3 wovnpov npydoaro, but followed in 4 by 76 zovypév anaphoric: 
2 C. 8. 21 rpovoodpevos Kadd od povov éviriov Kuptov, dAAG Kal evdmvov 
dvOpdérwv, in this passage the article would have broken the con- 
nection with what follows. It is not accidental that beside & 7G 
pavep> (Mt. 6. 4 etc.) there is regularly found ds davepdv éAdciv 
(because the latter refers to something not yet in existence), Mc. 4. 22, 
L. 8. 17; usually too we have év 76 xpur7@ as in Mt. 6. 4, R. 2. 20, 
but in Jo. 7. 4, 10, 18. 20 év kpumt@ (cis kpimrnv subst. L. 11. 33); 
the opposite to which in John is not ev 76 davepd, but (év) rappyoig 
or pavepas. His 76 pécov, év 7H péow, ék Tod pécou are used if no 
genitive follows; otherwise the article is dropped, not so much on 
account of the Hebraic usage (§ 46, 9), as because év ro péow tyav 
would be superfluously verbose in a common formula; classical Greek 
also leaves out the article. Instances of these phrases without a 
gen. and without an art. (frequent in class. Greek) are Mc. 14. 60 
(ins. 76 DM), L. 4. 35 only DIA al., ‘Jo.’ 8. 3, 9, A. 4. 7 DEP, 
2Th. 2.7. Cp. Me. 13, 27 dm’ dxpov yis éws axpou otpavod, Mt. 24. 
31, Vide inf. 6, note 2; ém’ écydrov rév jpepov H. 1. 1, 2 P. 3. 3 
(érxa7ev from (74) éryaro, as in Barn. 16. 5, Herm. Sim. ix. 12. 3), 
ex exxdrov tov xpovey 1 P. 1. 20 (rod ypdvovn, cp. Jd. 18), = 
DwANT MIND LXX.; ews érydrov rHs ys A. 13. 47 O.T., 1. 8; but 
7a. éoxara Tod dvOpwmrov éxeivou Mt. 12. 45=L. 11. 26, opposed to 
Ta TPWTA, 


3. The participle, when it stands alone and does not refer to a 
noun or pronoun, takes the article in most cases. Thus it is often 
found even as predicate with the article, though this part of the 
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sentence elsewhere generally omits the article. There are, however, 
frequent instances where even a subst. or adj. used predicatively 
takes the art.: Mc. 6. 3 ovx odtés éoriy 6 téxtwv ; (he who is known 
by this designation), Mt. 5. 13 teis éore 7d dAas rHS ys, cp. 14, 
6. 22 & dbxvos TOD Tupards éoTiv 6 é6pOaduds (cov), 16. 16 ad ef 6 
Xpurros 6 vids Tod Oeov, Mc. 15. 2 od cf 6 Bacrreds trav "lovéaiwr ; 
Jo. 1. 4, 8 etc.,! 4.2. not one salt etc. as compared with another, but 
that which alone has or deserves this title; more striking are 
Jo. 3. ro ct ef 6 Si8doKados tod "IopandA ‘the (great) teacher,’ 5. 35 
éxeivos (John) Fv 6 Adyvos 6 Kosdpevos kal gdatvwy, the light of which 
one speaks in proverbs; Mt. 24. 45 ris dpa éoriv 6 murtés SotAos Kai 
¢péveos; in connection with an anarthrous noun Jo. & 44 dr 
petorns cotiv kal 6 watip airod (a passage which from early times 
was grossly misunderstood, as though 6 warjp were a further 
subject, see Tischend.). So with an adjective Mt. 19. 17 «is éorw 
6 dya6és, cp. supra 2 ad init. This use is very frequent with 
participles: Mt. 7. 15 éxetvd éomuy 7a kowovvta Tov dvOpwrov, Jo. 5. 
39 éxeivat ciow ai paptupotoa epi épod ete., in all which cases it is 
taken for granted that something which produces this or that 
result exists, and then this given category is applied to a definite 
subject. A periphrasis of the verbal idea by means of «iva: is the 
only case where an art. could not stand, § 14, 2.—On the other 
hand a participle which stands alone is occasionally found, as in 
classical Greek, without the art. even when it is the subject of the 
sentence as in Mt. 2. 6 O.T. #yotpevos, but in this case it must be 
regarded as a substantive (cp. Wilke-Grimm jjycioGo; other exx. 
in § 73, 3). 

4, Adverbs or prepositional expressions when used alone to denote 
persons or things require the article practically in all cases (rAyoiov 
‘neighbour’ is used as predicate without 6 in L. 10. 29, 36); in the 
same way the article is found governing the genitive, although all 
these modes of expression are not very frequent in the N.T. Oi 
éxeibev L. 16. 26, Ta xdtw, Ta dvw Jo. 8. 23, Col. 3. 1 £3 of repi adtov 
Me. 4. 10, L. 22. 49; Térpos xat of otv ait L.' 9. 32; with the 
gen. of rod ZeBedaiov Jo. 21. 2 (§ 35, 2), ta Kaioapos and ta tot 

cod L. 20. 35, of rod Xpuor0d 1 C. 15. 23; more peculiar is Ja. 4. 14 
75 (A 7a) Tis adpiov ‘the things of the morrow,’ ‘what happens 
to-morrow’; 2 P. 2. 22 to ths dAnOots mapoupias ‘the import of the 
proverb,’ ra ris eipjvys R. 14. 19, ‘that which makes for peace.” 
Especially noticeable are the adverbial accusatives (§ 34, 7) like ro 
kar’ éué ‘so far as I am concerned,’ R. 1. 15 (see § 42, 2; elsewhere 
7a. kar’ éué appears as subject or object, Ph. 1. 12, Col. 4. 7), 76 &€ 
iuGv R. 12. 18, to card odpxa 9. 5, where the insertion of the 
article puts strong emphasis on the limitation, ‘so far as the 
material side is considered,’ 75 xa’ jpepav § 34, 7, in which case 
the art. may be equally well used or omitted, 7d zpwé (ibid.) ete.— 
Quite peculiar is L. 17. 4 in D: édv émrdnis épaptyoy Kal To éerraKis 
ériotpeyy (‘these 7 times,’ cp. Syr. Sin., therefore anaphoric). 


1Cp, Winer, § 18, 7. 
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5. On the infinitive with the article see § 71. The neut. sing. 
of the article may be prefixed, in the same way as to the infin., to 
indirect interrogative sentences, but this usage is rarely represented 
except in the Lucan writings: R. 8. 26 76 ydp ri rpocevédpeba ov 
oldapev, 1 Th. 4. 1 kadas rapeAdBere rap’ Hpav To THs (drws without 
70 FG) det ids «7.4, (Herm. Sim. viii. 1. 4, Clem. Hom. i. 6); for 
Lucan instances see 1. 62, 19. 48, 9. 46 (cionAGev Siadoyiopds, 76 Tis 
dy ein x.7.A.), A. 4. 21, 22. 30. No apparent distinction in meaning 
is caused by using or omitting the article.—The art. 76 is prefixed 
to quotations of words and sentences as in classical Greek : 76 ’Aydp 
G. 4. 25 (v.L), ro dveBy E. 4. 9, ro Od ovetoets x.7.r., Mt. 19. 18 
(76 om. DM.), év 7 ’Ayamijoes x.7.A.G.5.143; cp. R. 13. 9, H. 12. 27. 


6. The adjective (or participle) which is not independent, but is 
used as an attribute to a substantive, must, as in classical Greek, if 
the substantive has the article, participate in this art. by being 
placed in a middle position—6 dyads &vOpwros: or, if placed after 
the substantive, it must take an article of its own—o avOpwos 6 
dyaOos; if it stands outside the article and the substantive without 
an article, then it is predicative. If it is placed between the art. and 
the subst. greater emphasis is laid on the adjective—é dyads 
évOpwros Mt. 12. 35: if it is placed after the subst. the emphasis 
falls on the substantive—eis rijv yiv tiv dya6yv opposed to zérpay 
etc. L. 8. 8. Examples of predicative use: Jo. 5. 35 exw tiv 
paptupiay pe(o=y p. nv exw pell(wv éoriv, Mc. 8. 17, H. 7. 24, 
1C.11. 5 dxataxadinro ry kepady = dxaraxdédumrov éxovea tiv Ked. 
(§ 38,3), A. 14. 10 edrev peyadyn 7H povy (26.24) = 7 Oe d. 7 edrev peyddy 
qv (also expressed without an art. by ¢dwvy peydAy, the adjective 
being placed after the noun, 8. 7 etc.). Under this head there comes 
also the partitive use of the adj., with peoos as in classical Greek, 
L. 23. 45, Mt. 25. 6, A. 26. 13 (§ 36, 13), while for dxpos 76 dxpov 
with the gen. and so elsewhere 76 pécov is used! (A. 27. 27 xara 
péoov THs vuKtds, for which we have xard, 76 pecovixtiov 16. 25, never 
as in classical Greek mept pécas vixras: L. 16. 24 76 dxpov tod 
daxridov airot=rov 6 axpov, H. 11. 21, Mc. 13. 27):? besides 
péoos, this use in the N.T. is only found with was and éAos (where 
they are contrasted with a part), vide infra 9.—In the case of an 
attributive adjective it may also happen that the subst. has no 
article, while the adjective (participle etc.) that follows it has one, 
since the definiteness is only introduced with the added clause by 
means of the article, and was not present before. See Kiihner 
Gr. ii? 530: L. 23. 49 yuvatxes af cuvaxorovfotoa: women viz. 
those who etc, A. 7. 35 év yept dyyédov Tot dpOévtos airy an 
angel viz. that one who etc.; this happens especially with a parti- 
ciple, which may be resolved into an equivalent relative sentence, 


1 Also in older Greek (Xenophon etc.), Lobeck Phryn. 537. 


2Mt. 24. 31 da’ Gxpwy odpavadv ews (rdv add. B) axpwv airav only resembles the 
classical usage in appearance: the plural dxpa is occasioned by the plural 
ovpavol. Cp. écxarov (-a) sup. .2 ad fin. 
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cp. § 73, 2; Jo. 14. 27 cipyyyy ddinue ipiv, ciphynv riv eniv 
SiSwpe tpiv.) 

7. The rule which holds good for adjectives holds good in the 
classical language also for ‘defining clauses with an adverb or 
preposition ; to a certain degree also for attributive genitives: thus 
6’AOnvaiwy Shpos or 6 Shuos 6 ’AOnvaiwy, although 6 zarip pov is 
obligatory and 6 tos tov otparyyou is possible. In the N.T. geni- 
tives in a middle position are frequent, and still more so are genitives 
placed after the noun which they qualify, but without a repetition of 
the article: genitives in the later position with the article are not 
frequent: A. 15. 1 7@ &Ge 7H Muvoéws (om. the 2nd 7¢ DEHLP),? 
1C. 1. 18 6 Adyos 6 Tou oravpod,® Tit. 2. 10 thy SiSacKadiav THY Tov 
cuTnpos yuav Geov.t Cp. § 46, 12. The partitive gen. must, as in 
classical Greek, stand outside the principal clause and without a 
repetition of the article: of mp@ros tév "Tovdaiwy (A. 28. 17 is 
different, rods svras tév “lovd. zpwrovs). Where the defining clause 
is formed by a preposition, if the clause stands after the main clause, 
the article appears to be especially necessary for the sake of clearness 
ja as there are scarcely any instances of such a prepositional 
clause used as attribute to an anarthrous subst.: in 1 C. 12. 31 ei ve 
for érs is read by D*F [Klostermann], whereby «a@ irepBodrry is 
separated from dddv, sc. (jAotre), and the omission of the article in 
classical authors is by no means sufficiently attested ; in the N.T., 
on the other hand, a considerable number of instances of omission are 
commonly supposed to exist, apart from those cases where the subst. 
has additional defining clauses (infra 8), 1 C. 10. 18 BAmere tov Iopaijr 
xara, cdpxa, 1 Th, 4. 16 of vexpot (of add FG, ep. it. Vulg. qui in Chr. 
sunt) év Xpiorg, 2 C. 9. 13 (7H) drAdtyTe Tis Kowwvias cis adrods 
(where, however, TH trotayy THs 6uodoyias ipav [vide infra 8] eis 76 
«.7.A, precedes, and tuay is also to be supplied with xow.), R. 6. 4 
ouveradynpev ait@ dd tov Barricpartos eis tov Odvarov (cp. 3 «is TOY 
6. avrot éBarricOnpev). This last instance (if our text is correct) 
appears conclusive ; but in rév "IopaiA xard odpxa the repetition of 
the art. was quite impossible, as the sense is 6 xara. o. dv ‘Iop..(’Iop. 
is predicate); so with of xatd o, xipion E. 6. 5 vil. of x, Kata o., 
Col. 3. 22 id., ra 2Ovn ev capki E, 2, 115; 6 Séopuos ev xupiw 4. 1, 


1Buttmann is not to be followed in his assertion (p. 81) that the art. had 
sometimes to stand before the substantive as well; Winer, § 20, 4 is here 
correct. L. 5. 36 éwiBAnua 76 dd Tod Kawob is a wrong reading, which is only 
by error found in Lachmann. A. 15. 23 ddedgois (this is the right reading, see 
the author’s note on that passage), rois xara riv ’Avribxecav is an address, see 
§ 46, 11, note 3. 

2Mwicéws is found without an art. after the noun qualified in A. (13. 39), 
15. 5, Mc. 12. 26, L. 2. 22, 24. 44 (Jo. 7. 23 6 vépos 6 M. &, like 6. 33 6 dpros 6 
tod Geod ND), A. 28. 23, 2C. 3. 7. 

3In the preceding verse (17) we have 6 craupis ro Xpicrod ; so that 6 rob or. 
appears to be a kind of anaphora, 

4 Appositional clauses like Mapla % rod "IaxdBov sc. wyrnp do not come under 
this head. 

5 Hence the reading of DEFG in R. 9. 3 rv ddehpdy pov Tov ovyyevav pov Tav 
(om, cett.) xara odpxa is wrong, 
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tois wAovolos év TH viv aidve 1 Tim. 6. 17, 6 micros év édaxior 
L. 16. 10, in all which instances the closely connected predicative 
clause could not be severed by the insertion of the article. With a 
participle (R. 15. 31 rév dreOotvrwv év Ty “lovdaig) it is quite 
obvious that the article is not repeated. 


8. If a single substantive has several defining clauses it often 
becomes inconvenient and clumsy to insert all of these between the 
article and the substantive, and there is a tendency to divide them 
so that some stand before the substantive and some after it. But in 
this case the clauses placed after the substantive do not require the 
repetition of the article, which on the contrary is only repeated in a 
case where the particular defining clause is emphasized (or implies a 
contrast), or else if the meaning would be in any way ambiguous, 
Similarly the additional article can be dispensed with if the sub- 
stantive is immediately followed by a genitive, which does not 
require the article (supra 7), and this again is followed by a further 
defining clause with a preposition: E. 3. 4 tiv ovveciv pou év ro 
pevotnpio tou Xp, (rv év would contrast this particular civeors of Paul 
with another), G. 1. 13 tiv éuiv dvactpodiy wore év TH loviaiope. 
Exx. of repeated article: 1 Th. 1. 8  riortis tyuav x pds Tov Gedy 
efeAnAvoev (to prevent ambiguity), 2 C. 9. 3 (ditto), R. 7. 5 (ditto), 
8. 39 (emphasis). An adjective (or participle) following a genitive 
must take the art.: 6 vids pov 6 dyaryrds Mt. 3.173; cp. 2C. 6. 7, 
H. 13, 20, E. 6. 16 (ra om. BD* FG); if there is no art. it is a predi- 
cate: Tit. 2.11 éreddvyn y xdpis Tov Oeov (4 add. C* al.) cwrrjpios 
macw dvOpdmors. The presence of a numeral between the art. and 
the noun never renders a subsequent article dispensable: Ja. 1. 1 
tais dWdexa pvdais tais év—, Jo. 6. 13, Ap. 21. 9 (since the numeral is 
nothing more than a nearer definition of the plural): on the other 
hand an adjective (or participle) in this position can exempt a sub- 
sequent adj. from the article: 1 P.1.18 rs watatas judy avarrpodijs 
ratpotapaddrov (but rarp. dvacr. is read by C Clem. Orig.), 1 C. 10. 3 
76 av7d Bpdpo mvevparixdy? (SDEFG al., but wv. stands before Bp. 
in 8*AB al.), G. 1. 4 rod éverraros aidvos rovypod (8°DEFG al.; tov 
ai, tov év, 7. 8*AB a harsher reading; so Herm. Mand. x. 3. 2 73° 
mvevpa Td SoGev To dvOparw tAapésy), cp. Kiihner ii.? 532; no offence 
is caused by 6 micros SovAos Kat ppoviuos Mt. 24. 45, where xa carries 
over the article; on the other hand in Ap. 2. 12 tiv popdaiay rHv 
dicropov tiv ofeiav the repetition is necessary, as in H. 11. 12 7 
Gppos ) mapa 7d xetAos THs Oadrdoons 4 dvapiOunros, The repetition 
of the art. before the subst. is rare (more frequent in class. Greek) : 
L. 1. 70 rav dyiwy tév dx’ aidvos... rpopytév only AC al. (cp. 
A. 3. 21), 1 P. 4.14 73 Tas SdEys Kal rd TOU Geot veda ; but 6 &AAos, 
ot Aouroi, if not followed immediately by a noun but by a defining 
clause, require to be followed by an article, as in classical Greek : 
Jo. 19. 32 Tob aAAov Tov cveravpwHévros, Ap. 2. 24 Tois Aourois Tols 


11 C. 8.7 79 ownbeig (al. cvvedjcer) ws dpe Too eldwdov, the ordinary position 
of the gen. being reversed (but 7. «id. ¢. &. ALP). 
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ev Ovareipous (since AA, and A. do not unite with other defining 
clauses to form a single phrase). 


9. On ofros, ékeivos, airés ‘self’ with the article when used with a 
subst. see §§ 49, 4; 48, 10. Totodros is occasionally preceded by the 
art. (when referring to individuals or embracing a class): Mt. 19. 14 
tov Towovrwv (referring to the previous 7d madia); but this rarely 
happens when a subst. follows, 2 C. 12. 3, Mc. 9. 37 ABDL 
a iadge before rots in Jo. 4. 23 is predicative). Td rydiotro xjros 

erm. Vis. iv. 1. 9. “Exactos is never followed by the art. (Attic 
usage is different); with sos and was (cp. supra 6; &mas is 
only found in Luke with any frequency)! the relations are more 
complicated. Thus, with mévres ‘all’ the subst., to which it 
belongs, as one which must be understood in its entirety, is 
naturally defined by the (generic) article, although rdvres in itself 
does not-require the art. any more than otros does; hence mdvres 
A@nvaion as in Attic A. 17. 21, because names of peoples do not 
need the art., cp. 26. 4, § 46, 12, note 2; also in (Luke and) Paul 
mavres dvOpwrot A. 22.15, R. 5. 12, 18, 12.17, 18 etc. (Herm. Mand. 
iii. 3), often in the weakened sense of ‘all the world,’ ‘everybody’ ; 
cp. for Attic usage Kiihner ii.? 5452 (mdvres dyyeAou H. 1. 6 On) 
It is just this weakening of meaning which is the cause of the omis- 
sion; the words do not denote any totality as such, but the meaning 
approximates to that of was ‘every’ (vide infra), as in racw dyabois 
G. 6. 6, 1 P. 2. 1 mdoas xatadadids (récav katadadidy 8*), TaoW 
torepovpevors Herm. Mand. ii. 4. But in 2 P. 3. 16 rdoais tats (7. 
om. ABC) émoroAais, E. 3.8 rdévrwv tév éyiwy (rév ins. P. only), the 
art. according to classical usage can by no means be omitted; a 
similar violation of classical usage is seen in L. 4. 20 wdvtwv ev tH 
cvvaywyn (‘those who were in the syn.’), cp. 25.3 ’Apddtepor like 
méyres also takes the art., but only in L. 5. 7 (elsewhere used without 
a subst.). IIés ‘whole’ in Attic is only used of definite individual 
ideas, 8dos ‘whole’ also of indefinite ideas, and so in Jo. 7. 23 dAov 
évOpwrov ‘a whole man,’ A. 11. 26 évavrdv ddov, also perhaps L. 5. 5 
8v Ans vuKrds ‘a whole night’ (v.l. with ris); the latter word is also 
used with anarthrous city-names, A. 21. 31 6Ay TepovoaAyju like tava 
(om. D) ‘IepordAvpa Mt. 2. 3 (§ 46, 11); elsewhere it always takes 
the article. Ids before an anarthrous subst. means ‘every’ (not 
every individual like éxaoros, but any you please): Mt. 3. 10 wav 
dévdpov, 19. 3 kara wacav airiav, etc.; Tava Sicacootvn=Tav O av H 
dixasov (W.-Gr.) Mt. 3. 15 ; it is also equivalent to summus (W.-Gr.): 
pera wdons mappyoias A. 4. 29; rdoy ovvedioe dyaby A. 23, 1 (in 


1 The instances besides those in Luke are Mt. 6. 32, 24. 39 (rdvras D), 28. 11 
(dmavra A), Me. 8. 25 (D rdvra), 11. 32 v.l., ‘Mc.’ 16. 15 (om. D), G. 3. 28 
NAB, E. 6. 13 (all mss.), Ja. 3.2, The Attic distinction, that ras stands after 
a vowel, das after a consonant (Diels Gott. Gel. Anz. 1894, 298 ff. ), cannot be 
made in all cases even in Luke, cp. 1. 3 dvw0ev raw, although das is gener- 
ally found after a consonant. 

280 Dem. 8. 5, 42. ; : 

8 The words & 77 cvvay. are probably spurious, as they vary much in their 
position in different mss. 

L 
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every respect). The distinction between ras with and without the 
art. appears in 2 C, 1. 4 (W.-Gr.): 6 wapaxadav quads ext mdéoy TH 
Odiper judy (that which actually exists in its totality), eis 76 Stvac Oa 
Has wapaxadev rods év macy OA. (any which may arise); so also 
A. 12. 11 wdons THs mporSoKias Tov Aaov Trav "Iovdaiwv (the whole 
expectation actually entertained); 1 C. 13. 2 racav tHv yvaou and 
a. 7. wiorw (all that there is in its entirety). But in imitation 
of Hebrew we have was ’IopajA R. 11. 26, the whole of I. ras otkos 
lop. A. 2. 36 (e& drys Kapdias adrév Herm. Sim. vii. 4), cp. § 46, 9; 
similar but not incorrect is waca odp£ ‘all flesh,’ ‘everything 


fleshly’=‘all men’ ("B2—>) Mt. 24, 22, L. 3. 6, R. 3. 20, 1 C.1. 29 
(never otherwise), cp. sup. wévres dvOpwror; with a negative as in 
Mt. loc. cit. od« dv éo50y 7. c. like Hebr. 5... 85=‘no flesh,’ § 51, 2. 
In other cases was 6 and was must be carefully distinguished: Ph. 1. 3 
ént rao TH pvela ‘the whole’ (or omit ty with DE), R. 8. 22 tava 9 
xtiows ‘the whole creation,’ rao «xr. ‘every created thing’ 1 P. 2. 13, 
Col 1. 23 (with 77 »°D° al.), 15 mpwrétoxos rdons kTioews, A very 
frequent use is that of ras 6 with a participle (§ 73, 3) cp. the partic. 
with art. without was e.g. 6 kAerrwv ‘he who stole hitherto’ E. 4. 28; 
without an art. Mt. 13. 19 wavrés dxovovtos, L. 11. 4; so always if 
a subst. is interposed, Mt. 3. 10 wav Sévdpov py Tovotv K.T.A.—O mas, 
ot raves contrast the whole or the totality with the part, A. 19. 7 
Foav ot wavres avdpes (‘on the whole,’ ‘together’) doet Sddexa (ep. 
class. examples, e.g. Thue. 1. 60), 27. 37, G. 5. 14 6 was vouos év evi 
Aéyw TerAjpwrat (opposed to the individual laws), A. 20. 18 rév 
aévta xpovov (drd rps ijuépas has preceded); frequently in Paul we 
have oi wdvres without a subst., 1 C. 9. 22 (a comprehensive term for 
the individual persons named in verses 20 ff.; also in 19 raw has 
preceded), 10.17, R. 11.32, E.4.13, 2 C. 5. 10 robs wdvras Hyucs (not only 
he, of whom he had previously spoken), somewhat differently in 15 oi 
mavres ‘they all’ (irép révrwv has preceded), cp. Ph. 2. 21; similarly 
7a mavra in 1 C. 12. 6 (opposed to the individual thing), 19, R. 8. 32, 
11. 36 (the universe), 1 C. 15. 27 f. (similarly, and with reference to 
mdvra preceding), etc.; also A. 17. 25 (Mc. 4. 11 v.l.). A peculiar 
use is 1 Tim. 1. 16 Thy dracay (récav) paxpoOvpiavy ‘the utmost 
(cp. supra) long-suffering which He has,’ ep. Herm. Sim. ix. 24. 3 
Thy drddtyra, avrav kal wacav vyridtyta. Like of rdvres, Ta wdvra 
we also have ot dupdrepot, Ta duddrepa E. 2. 14, 16, 18 (A. 23. 8, but 
here there is no contrast to the individual things, so that duddrepa 
tadra would be more correct); rods do E. 2. 15 utrumque, because 
ot duddrepot 16, 18 had to be used to express utrique. 


: 10. A phrase in apposition with a proper name takes the article, 
if a well-known person has to be distinguished from another person 
of the same name, as "lwdvys 6 Barrirris, Bidkummos 6 edayyehuori|s 
A. 21. 8, 6 Bacireds ‘Hpidys (v.1. ‘H. 6 B.) 12. 1, "Aypirmas 6 B. 
25. 13; in that case the proper name itself must generally stand 
without the art., § 46, 10 (hence the reading in A. 12. 12 rijs 
{SABD] Mapias ris untpéds is incorrect, cp. ibid. 25 D*); on the 
other hand we have 2ipwv Bupoe? 10. 6, Mvdowvi reve Kumpiy 21. 16, 
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Mavary “Hpwdov rot rerpadpyouv otvtpodos 13. 1 (ibid. the mss. 
except D* wrongly read Aovkios 6 Kupnvaios) ; the necessity for the 
person to be well known does not hold in the case of 6 (émt)kadov- 
pevos with a surname following, or the equivalent 6 «ai, or again 
where a man is denoted by the name of his father or other relation 
by an art. and gen. (with or without vids etc.), § 35, 2. On Papad 
Baciréus Aiyirtrov A. 7. 10 see § 46, 9.—In the case of the 
anarthrous Oeds (§ 46, 6) the article may be dispensed with in a clause 
in apposition with it, but only in more formal and ceremonious 
language, as in the opening of an epistle, R.1. 7 dé Ocot ratpds Huav 
kai kuptov "I, Xp. 1 Th. 1.1 év GeO warpt Kat xvpiw I. Xp., 1 Tim. 1. 1 
dmréotoXos ... Kat’ érutayiv Geov cwripos Hpav (cp. § 46, 11, note 3); 
similarly «vpuos (§ 46, 6) is used in apposition to Inc. Xp., though 
not often except in an opening clause (Ph. 3, 20).—In 6 dvridiKos 
tpov didBodos 1 P. 5. 8 avrid. is treated as an adjective; Jo. 8. 44 
bueis €x Tod matpds Tod SiaBdAov éoré must mean ‘you are descended 
from your father (cp. 38) the devil’; but the first article is apparently 
spurious (and wazpds is predicative, supra 6). On Mt. 12. 24 see 
§ 46, 9. 

11. Where several substantives are connected by kat the article 
may be carried over from the first of them to the one or more sub- 
stantives that follow, especially if they are of the same gender and 
number as the first, but occasionally too where the gender is 
different: Col. 2. 22 xara ta évrdApara Kat didacxadias TOV avOpdrav, 
L. 14. 23 eis tds d8ods cal popaypods, 1. 6, Mc. 12. 33 v.l. (Winer, 
§ 19, 3). Inversely there are a number of instances where with the 
same gender and number the repetition of the article is necessary or 
more appropriate: A. 26. 30 6 BacrAreds ai 6 Hyena (different per- 
sons), 1 ©. 3. 8 6 duteduv xal 6 rorifwv & ciow (ditto), Jo. 19. 6 ot 
dpxcepeis kal of trnpéras (whereas dpx. with peo Burepor or ypappare’s 
may dispense with a repetition of the art., Mt. 16. 21 etc.), peraéd 
tov Ouovacrnpiov Kat Tov oikov L. 11. 51 (Mt. 23. 35). Also in the 
case of te kal repetition generally takes place, though in A. 14. 6 we 
have rév éOvdv te kat (rov add. D) "IovSaiwv. There is frequently a 
variety of readings, but the alteration in the sense is for the most 
part unimportant. The article appears to be dropped, not unnatur- 
ally, between two clauses in apposition connected by «ai, in Tit. 2. 13 
(rv) eripdveray ris Sd€ns ToD peyddov Geod Kat cwrhpos jpdv’l. Xp., 
ep. 2 P: 1. 1 (but x here reads xupiov for Geov, probably rightly, cp. 
II, 2. 20, 3, 2, 18); however in Titus loc. cit. cwrijpos jy. 1. Xp. may 
be taken by itself and separated from the preceding, in which case 
ep. for the loss of the art. supra 10; Winer, § 19, 5, note 1. 
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SYNTAX OF THE PRONOUNS. 
§ 48. PERSONAL, REFLEXIVE, AND POSSESSIVE PRONOUNS. 


1. The nominatives of the personal pronouns—<yo, ov, Hpeis, bucis 
—are, as in classical Greek, not employed except for emphasis or 
contrast. Jo. 4. 10 ob dy yrynoas avrdév (not, vice versa, I thee), 
A. 4. 7 év moig Suvdper erowjoare TodTo iets; (people like you, this 
miracle), Jo. 5. 44 mas SivacGe ipets murredoae (persons like you), 
39 tpeis Soxeire év adtais (wiv aidviov éxew (you yourselves), 38 or 
améarethev éxeivos, ToUT tucls od murredvere (eKetvos — duets contrasted), 
1. 30 bmép od éyw efrov (I myself), 42 ob ef Lipwv..., ob KAnOjoy 
Kndas (cp. 49, this particular person as opposed to others), E. 5. 32 
TS pvoTHpLov ToUTO peya erry? éyd Sé éyw eis Xprordy Kal eis THV 
éxxAyoiav (subject and speaker contrasted).—As an equivalent for 
the third person in the N.T., especially in Luke (Mt., Mc.; also 
LXX.), atrés is used = ‘he’ with emphasis (besides 6 in 6 dé, 6 pev ody, 
§ 46, 3)!, L. 2. 28 (the parents bring in the child Jesus) kai adrds 
(Simeon) é6é£aro avré «.7.X. (in Simeon’s own narration of the event 
it would run kal éy® &eEdunv), 1. 22, 2. 50 (Kai adrol), 9. 36 (ditto), 
11. 14 (kat atrd), L. 24. 21 ndrmifouey Ste atrés eotiv 6 pédAwv 
AutpotcGa tov "Icpajr (here too éyw would be used if the story 
were told in the first person), Mc. 14. 44 dy dv didjou, airés éorw 
(he is the man), A. 3. 10 éreyivckov 8¢ airév, drt airs (BDEP ofros, 
cp. Jo. 9. 8 f.) fv 6... kaPyjpevos (1st pers. dru éyd juny, cp. Jo. 9. 9), 
cep. Herm. Mand. vi. 2. 5 yévwone dtu atrds éotiv ev coi: Mt. 12. 50 
(cp. with odros Mc. 3. 35), 5. 4 ff. Also atrés 84, Mc. 5. 4o (6 8& 
A), L. 4. 30, 8. 37 ete. (even where the name is added, Mt. 3. 4 
abrds 66 [6 om. D] "Iwdvns, ‘but he, John’; Me. 6. 17 airds yap. 
6 [6 om. vy “Hp.); the feminine of airs is not so used: airy should 
be written in L. 2. 37, 7. 12, 8. 42 Kal atryn (kat adrds is also a 
wrong reading in 8. 41 BD, and in 19. 2 where D reads ofros 
without xa). Classical Greek employs sometimes ofros, sometimes 
éxeivos (6), § 49, 2 and 3; in modern Greek airdés has become a 
demonstrative pronoun and dropped the meaning of ‘self’ (for 
which 6 idos is used). Of the oblique cases, the genitive alone is 
used with emphasis in this way (class. éxeévov etc.): L. 24. 31 atdrav 
de dinvotxOnoav ot dpOarpoi, Mt. 5. 3, 10, cp. infra 7 (Herm. Sim. v. 
7. 3 abrov ydp eorw mace éLovcia, vill. 7. 1 dKove Kal wept adrav). 

2. A prominent feature in the Greek of the N.T. (and still more 
in that of the Lxx.) is the extraordinary frequency of the oblique 
cases of the personal pronouns used without emphasis. The reason 
for this is the dependence of the language on Semitic speech, where 


1Cp. Buttmann, p. 93 ff. (Winer, § 22, note 4). The use is an old one, 
though foreign to Attic writers: Hom. IL. iii. 282 adrds éreid’ ‘Edevny éxérw ... 
quets Oé, She... we.’ 
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these pronouns are easily and conveniently attached as suffixes to 
substantival and verbal forms, and are therefore everywhere 
employed, where the full expression of the thought requires them. 
The case is different with classical Greek, which has separate words 
for them, of which some indeed are enclitic, but those for the 
3rd person and for the plural are dissyllables, and therefore it 
expresses these words only so far as they are essential to the 
lucidity of the sense, while in other cases it leaves them to be 
understood. The tendency of the N.T., then, is to express the 
pronoun in each case with every verb which is joined with other 
verbs in a sentence, and not, according to the classical method, to 
write it once and leave it to be supplied in the other instances ; 
again, the possessive genitives ov, cov, avrov etc. are used with a 
quite peculiar and tiresome frequency, being employed, to take a 
special instance, with reference to the subject of the sentence, in 
which connection the simple pronoun cannot possibly stand in 
classical Greek, but the reflexive is used instead, vide infra 6. Still 
no rule can be laid down, the practice depends on the pleasure of 
the writer, and superfluous pronouns are often omitted by the 
better MSs. As in classical Greek ‘my father’ may be expressed 
at the option of the writer by 6 warjp pov (6 éuds 7.) or 6 rarhp, 80 
also in John’s Gospel Christ speaks of God as 6 warp pov, and 
more often as 6 zarijp, 8. 38 éya d édpaxa mapa. TO marpi (wou add. 
xD al.) AGAG, Kat tyeis ofv & yKotcaTe Tapa Tov matpds (so without 
byav BLT) woueire: Mt. 27. 24 darevipato rds xeipas. The pronoun 
is omitted in other cases or connections: A. 16. 15 mapexdéAecev 
(sc. pas) A€youra (without wyiv), 19 ervAaBdpevor 7dv IlabAov Kat 
tov DiAGy efAxvoav x.7.A. (instead of émuAaP. r08 II. ... eA, adrovs). 
On the other hand we have 22. 17 éyéverd pou troorpépavte—mpocev- 
xopéevov pov—yever Gan pe (§ 74, 5), 7. 21 exteGevtos 8é avrov, dveiharo 
abrov—kat é€eOpéparo airdv (vide ibid.; also for combinations such 
as Mt. 6. 3 o09 movwivtos... py yvdrw % dpiotepd cov, Mt. 8. 1, 
vil. &edOdvre airG... qxokobOyoav airG). On the acc. and inf. 
instead of the inf. see § 72, 2 and 3; on avrod etc. after the relative 
50, 4. 

; 3. The longer and unenclitic forms of the pronoun of the 1st pers. 
sing.—éyuod, éyol, gué—are employed as in classical Greek to give 
emphasis or to mark a contrast; they are generally used after a 
preposition (even évexev), except after mpds: Mt. 25. 36 (® épé), 
Me. 9. 19 (do.), A. 22. 10 (do.: in 8 ué 8*AB); with mpds the short 
forms are used even where there is a contrast, Mt. 3. 14 ey xpeiav 
yw brd cod Barrie OAvat, Kat od épxy pds pe (where Tisch. writes 
mpos mé; the classical language certainly knows nothing of an 
accented pé); only in Jo. 6. 37 mpos éué is read by nearly all Mss., 
in the next clause mpds éyé is read by xB al., zpés pe ABD al. (we 
also find évémidv pov in several mss. in Le. 4. 7). Op. Kiihner 
Gr. i.3, i 347. It follows that in the case of the second person, 
the forms cod etc. after prepositions other than zpés should be 
accented. Of the strengthened Attic forms ¢ywys, <uovye there are 
no instances in the N.T. 
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4. There isa wide-spread tendency among Greek writers, when they 
speak of themselves, to say ‘pets instead of éy. The same meaning 
is often attributed to many instances of the 1st pers. plur. in St. Paul; 
in his letters, however, there are usually several persons from whom, 
as is shown in the opening clause, the letter proceéds, and where this 
is not the case (Pastoral Epp.; Romans, Ephesians), no such plurals 
are found: cp. eg. Col. 1. 3 edxapurtovpey with E. 1. 15 Kéyo... ov 
ratopat edyapctav. In R. 1. 5 & ob éAdBopev xdpev Kal darootoAny 
x.7.\, while the language clearly applies to Paul himself (d7oo.), 
yet the words are not limited to him (xépiv), but the persons 
addressed, and indeed all Christians (cp. Just before, 4 Tov xupiov 
pGv), are fellow-partakers in the xdpus ; so that éAaBov xdpw would 
not have been suitable. The author of the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
however (an epistle, moreover, which has no introduction at all with 
the name of the writer), appears really to use the plur. and sing. 
without distinction, 5. 11, 6. 1, 3, 9, 11 etc., 13. 18 f (plur. -sing.), 
22 f. (éréoretAa, judy): and even in those Pauline Epistles, which are 
indited in the name of several persons, it is not always possible 
appropriately to refer the plural to these different persons, ¢.g. in 
2 C. 10. 11 ff. Similarly in 1 John 1. 4 ypddopev is apparently 
identical in meaning with ypadw (2. 1 and elsewhere).— Quite 
different is such a plural as we meet with in Me. 4. 30 més éuou- 
cuopev THY BactAclav Tod Geot, where in a way that is not unknown 
to us the audience are represented as taking part in the deliberation. 


5. The pronoun of the 3rd person atros etc. is very frequently used 
with a disregard to formal agreement, where there is no noun of the 
same gender and number to which it may refer. The occurrence of 
the name of a place is sufficient ground for denoting the inhabitants 
of it by atrov: A. 8.5 Bidurmos xateAOav eis Thy THAW THs Dapapelas 
éxjpurcev aitois Tov xptorov, 16. 10, 20. 2, 2 C. 2. 12 f. ete.; in the 
same way Kécpos...adrois ibid. 5. 19, wav ... adrois (S*atrG) Jo. 17. 2, 
see § 32, 1 (classical usage is similar). Further we have L. 23. sof. 
BovAeurijs ... adray, i.e. the members of the high council (the refer- 
ence being understood from the preceding narrative) ; R. 2. 26 éav % 
dxpoBvorria Ta Sixcuduata Tod vopov pvdrdcoy, i.€. 6 dxpoBvaotiay éxwr, 
and therefore followed by atrot; 1 P. 3. 14 tiv PoBov adradv, the 
persecutors, who are understood from the sense and context, E. 5. 12 
tn’ aitav, those who belong to the oxéros of verse 11, etc. To these 
must be added instances of constructio ad sensum (§ 31, 4) such as Me. 
5. 41 Kparyoas THs xeipds Tov masdiov Aéyet atrg, and on the other 
hand cases where the subject referred to is obvious without further 
explanation, as in Jo. 20. 15 atrév, 1 Jo. 2. 12 adrov.! Cp. Buttmann, 
p. 92 f, Winer, § 22, 3. The relative pronoun is sometimes used in 
a similar way: G. 4. 19 Texvia pov, ods, Jo. 6. 9 rasddépuov, ds (v.1. 3), 
Ph. 2. 15 yeveds oxoArds, év ofs; also A. 15. 36 Kata racav modu, év 
ais, 2 P. 3. 1 devrépay dy emvoroAgy, ev als (1.€. tais Suoiv ero.) ete. 


6. The reflexive pronouns—éyavrod, ceavtod, éavtod, with plural 


1In Jo. 8. 44 (6 marhp) a’rod (§ 47, 3) may be referred without difficulty 
through Wevorns to drav Nady 7d Weidos. 


Y 
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for 1st, 2nd, and 3rd persons éavrév (§ 13, 1)1—have in the N.T. 
been to some extent displaced by the simple personal pronoun ; but 
a more noticeable fact is that they have had no share at all in the 
extended use which the personal pronouns acquired (supra 2). When 
the pronoun is employed as a direct complement to the verb, referring 
back to the subject, no other than the reflexive form is found in all (or 
nearly all) authors; but if the pronoun is governed by a preposition, 
there are at least in Matthew numerous instances of the simple pro- 
noun being used ; finally, if a substantive governing the pronoun is 
interposed, and the pronoun has no emphasis at all (so that classical 
writers would omit it altogether, supra 2), then the reflexive form is 
never employed. Thus, in proportion as the number and the inde- 
pendent character of the words interposed between the pronoun and 
the subject becomes greater, the rarer becomes the use of the 
reflexive. (For instances of this in classical writers, Kiihner ii? 
489, 494.) Direct complement: Mt. 6. 19 f. @noavpifere piv 
Onoavpods (instead of éavrois).2 After a preposition: Mt. 5. 29 f, 
18. 8 f. Barc dad cod, 6. 2 py cadmions éurpocbév cov, 11. 29 dpare 
tov Cvydv pov é¢’ ipas, 13. 13 tapdAaBe pete cot BDI (ceavros SKLM). 
The simple form is still more frequent where two pronouns are con- 
nected: 18. 15 cAey£ov ... peragd vot Kat adrod, 17. 27 dds dvri pov 
cai god. (In Semitic speech, where the reflexive is expressed by a 
periphrasis with wp2°, there can be no question of this kind of 
expression in these cases.) Yet even Mt. has «irov év éavrois 
(9. 3, 21), papi cioa xa Eavris (12. 25), 15. 30 Exovres pel? eavray, 
etc.—In the case of a possessive genitive attached to a substantive, 
the ms. evidence is often conflicting, not however in the case of 
éuavtod or ceavrod, but only with éavrod. The only instance with 
éuavtod is 1 C. 10. 33 Td euavrod cupdépov (of ceavrod there is no 
example); then with éavrév=2nd pers. we have H. 10. 25 tiv 
émurvvaywyiy éavtov, with éaurod, -js, -Gv between the art. and the 
noun (infra 7) we have Me. 8. 35 v.l, L. 11. 21 rhv éavtob addjy (D. 
7. u, avTo0), 13. 34 THY éavTijs voroudy (74. vorcia airs D), 14. 26 {éavrod 
stands after the noun in 8B), 33 (adrod D al.), also 16. 8 eis tiv 
yevedy Thy éavrav ; frequent in the Pauline Epp., ¢.g. R. 4. 19, 5. 8, 
16. 4,18. On the other hand, the simple pronoun is also used ¢.9. 
in A. 28. 19 Tod 2Ovous pov, ibid. B text Tv Yuxyv pov, G. 1. 14 pov 


1 The corresponding use of éavrod for (éuavrod or) ceavrob, which is far from 
es elapliehed. for classical prose, rests even in the N.T. on doubtful 
authority: Jo. 18. 34 dg’ éavrod od roiro Aéyes, but dard ceavrod NBC*L: 
R. 13.9 =G. 5. 14 O.T. as éavrdv read by FGLP and FGLN*P in the respective 
passages; cp. Herm. Vis. iv. 1. 5 apkdunv réyew év cavTep (R* as; éuaur. 8°), 
Sim. ii, 1 rl od é éauvr@ fyrets (8 is wanting), ix. 2. 5: Clem. Hom. xiv. 10, 
xvii. 18 for guavrod. Buttm. 99. On ipdv avrav 1 C. 5. 13 vide infra 10. ; 

2-We also have ofa éuavrg with inf. in A. 26. 9, whereas classical Greek in 
a case like this where no stress is laid on the reflexive, says doxd pou. On 
éavrév as subj. of the accus. and inf. see § 72, 2; Buttm. 236 (atréy for éavrdv 
A. 25. 21). ; 

3 Hence in translating from Semitic the reflexive is interchangeable with rip 
puxiv adrod : cp. L. 9. 25 éavrév dé drroddoas 7} Snuwbels with 24 drodéoy Ti Y. 
atroo. Cp. Winer § 22, 7 note 3. 
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bis, 16 rdv vidv adrod, etc.; on éuds ods, vide infra 7,—Other instances 
of reflexives: Mt. 12. 45 wovypérepa éavtot (DE* avrov), Me. 5. 26 
74, tap’ éaurijs (aris ABL), L. 24. 27 Ta mepi Eavtod (avrod DEL al.); 
on the other hand, Ph. 2. 23 d@iSw ra wept eué, R. 1.15 7d Kar’ ue 
mpsOvpos sc. cipé (§ 42, 2). A loose but intelligible use is 1 C. 10. 29 
Aéyw ody? Tv Eavtod.—The mode of strengthening the reflexive by 
means of avrés, frequent in Attic, appears in a few instances (from 
the literary language): 2 C. 10. 12 avroi év éavtois éavtods HETpovvTes, 
1. 9, A. 5. 36 D KareAd6n adras 8’ éavrod (avrov D); but in Jo. 9. 21 
the pronouns must not be connected : atrés (he himself) wepi éavrod 
Aadjoe (cp. R. 8. 23).—On éavrav for dAAjAwy, vide infra 9. 

7. The possessives éuds, ods, qucrepos, tuérepos are employed in 
classical Greek to represent the emphasized genitives éuoi, cot etc., 
whereas if there is no emphasis on the pronoun possession is denoted 
by the genitives pov, cov, judy, tuav; the position of the latter, as 
of the corresponding airov, -7s, -av of the 3rd pers., if the subst. 
takes the article, is after the substantive (and the article is not 
repeated), or even before the article, as in Mt. 8. 8 iva pov imd rHv 
oréyny, 1 Th. 3. 10 idly buav 75 tpdowrov, 13 ornpi~as tuav Tas Kap- 
dias, or lastly, if the subst. has an attribute before it, the position of 
the pronoun is after the attribute: 2 C. 4. 16 6 é£w quav dvOpuros, 
Mt. 27. 60 év 7@ Kawv@ adrod pynpeto, 1 P. 1. 3, 2. 9, 5. 10 etc. (Butt- 
mann, p. 101). On the other hand, the possessives take the position 
of the attributes, as in classical Greek is the case with emphasized 
genitives like éuavrot, ceavrov, éavtod, tovrov, éxeivov (=his). The 
noticeable point in the N.T. is that while ¢uod and oot are not used 
as possessives (except in connection with another gen., R. 16. 13 
adrod Kal éuov, 1. 12), the emphatic tpav (in the Pauline Epp., Butt- 
mann 102) undoubtedly is so used (in the position of the attribute ; 
ep. Soph. Oed. R. 1458 7) pév jar potpa), and hence it happens that 
the words jpyérepos and ipérepos are by no means represented in all 
the N.T. writings (there are not ten instances of each, none at all e.g. 
in Mt., Me.): 1 C0. 16. 18 75 éudv rvedpa Kal 7d ipav, 2C. 1. 6 ixéep rips 
ipav TapakAjorews (object. gen., which however may equally well be 
expressed by the possessive : R. 11. 31 7@ tyuerépw édéet, 1 C. 11. 24 Thy 
euqv avépynow, W. § 22, 7, cp. for class. exx. Kiihner ii.? 486, note 11), 
20. 9. 2 7d tydv (vl. & by.) Gros, 1C. 16. 17 73 ipav (ipérepov 
BCD al.) iorépnua, 1 Th. 3. 7, Clem. Hom. x. 15 7 tydv (reflex.) 
tapadeyyart, Still the possessive is also found in another position 
in 7pGv yap 75 wohizevpa Ph. 3. 20 (stronger emphasis, for which 73 
yep ip. wor. was not sufficient), and there are similar exceptions in 
the case of reflexive genitives: tiv émuowaywyhv éavrdv H. 10. 25 
(i.e. tpadv abrdv), A. 21. 11 SHoas Eavrod ods wdSas (there is a wrong 
reading avrot, which would refer to Paul), G. 6. 4 7d épyov éavrod, 
ibid. 8 «is tHv cdpxa éavtod (adrod D*FG, cp. the v.l. in E. 4. 16, 
Mt. 21. 8, 23. 37 ; Herm. Vis. iti. 11. 3 éaurdv [2nd pers.] rds pepipvas, 
Sim. iv. 5 tov xdpuov éavrdv [3rd pers.], v. 4. 3; in general, according 
to what has been said above [see 6] avrod deserves the preference). 
Emphatic airos=his is found in the position of the attribute: 
Tit. 3. 5 kara 7d otro édeos (opposed to preceding #peis ; 7d 2X. adrod 
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D*EFG), H. 2. 4 xara rv adrot OéAnow, R. 11. 11 7@ abtav wapa- 
Trapare % cwrypia rois COveow 3. 24, 1 Th. 2. 19, Ja. 1. 18 (v.l. éavrod); 
cp. supra 1 (in R. 3. 25 év 7@ adrod aivare the gen. is from airds 
‘self’).1 For this classical Greek uses éxetvov (which may even have 
reflexive force, Kiihner ii.? 559, 12); the latter appears in the correct 
position (that of the attribute), in Jo. 5. 47, 2 C. 8 9, 14, 2 Tim. 
2. 26 etc. (exception R. 6. 21 7d réAos éxefvwv) ; ep. with rodrov etc., 
R. 11. 30, 2 P. 1.15 (but contrary to rule are A. 13. 23 tovrov 6 Geds 
dd Tov orépparos, cp. on Ph. 3. 20 above; Ap. 18. 15 of éumropor 
tovtwy ; H. 13, 11).—’Epés is very frequent in John, not very frequent 
in the remaining writers (oés besides its use in Gospels and Acts 
occurs only three times in Paul); éds (like ods) is also used reflex- 
ively for €uavrov (ceavrov), Philem. 19, Mt. 7. 3 (3 Jo. 4), Herm. 
Sim. i. 11 73 adv épyov épydgov (also occasionally in class. Greek, 
Kiihner ii? 494a).—The possessives are also used predicatively 
{without an art.): Mt. 20. 23=Me. 10. 40 ov« eori éudy TrotTo Sotvat 
(for which we have in the plur. ipov éorw 1 C. 3. 21 f., cp. supra 
§ 35, 2); with a subst. inserted éudv Bpapd cori iva x.7.A. Jo. 4. 34, 
13. 35; under other circumstances also the art. may be dropped: 
Ph. 3. 9 py éxov éujv duxarocivny (‘a righteousness of my own’) 
Thy éx vouov (cp. § 47, 6), as with idios, infra 8, and with éavrov 
L. 19. 13 déca SovrAous Eavtod (‘of his’). 


8. A common possessive pronoun is t&os, which in classical Greek 
is opposed to xowvds or Sypudoros, while in modern Greek the new 
possessive 6 édixds pov, cov etc. has been fully developed (with the 
N.T. and Lxx. use agree also Philo, Josephus, Plutarch etce., 
W. Schmidt Jos. elocut. 369). It is opposed to kowvds A. 4. 32 
(H. 7. 27); or means ‘peculiar,’ ‘corresponding to the particular 
condition’ of a person or thing, 1 C. 3. 8, 7. 7 etc. (class.); but 
generally means simply ‘own,’=éavrod etc. (like class. oixeios) : 
Jo. lL. 11 eds 7a isa FAGev, kat of (Stor adrdv od rapéAaPov, 42 ebpioxe 
tov ddeAgdv rdv iov Tipwva, Mt. 22. 5 eis Tov iiov dypdv (without 
emphasis =eis 7. d, adrod), 25. 14; with v.]. éavrod L. 2. 3. It is 
joined with the gen. adrov etc. (a use which in itself is classical) in 
Me. 15. 20 (v.1. without atrot, D also omits ida) A. 1. 19, 24. 23, 
Tit. 1. 12, 2 P. 3. 3, 16. Kav’ iSiav is frequent=class. xa@ éavrov 
‘by Himself, Mt. 14. 13 etc.; i&¢q éxdor 1 C. 12. 11 is classical.—It 
is not surprising that the article is occasionally dropped, cp. supra 7 
ad fin. (1 ©. 15. 38, a v.L inserts 76; Tit. 1. 12); in Tit. 2. 9 SovdAovs 
Seordérais iSiows trordccer Oat there is a kind of assimilation to the 
anarthrous SodAous (somewhat as in H. 12. 7, § 46, 7); 2 P. 2. 16 
édeyéw i8ias wapavopias is due to Hebrew usage like rap. avrov 
(§ 46, 9).—On the periphrasis for the possess. gen. with xard see 
§ 42, 2. 

9. ‘Eavrav is found (as previously in classical Greek) for the 


In H. 7. 18 5d 7d adris doOevés xat dvw@edés there is no emphasis on the 
ronoun, but here there is no substantive : ry abrijs doBéverav would scarcely 
e written. (Still in Herm. Mand. vi. 2. 2 we have ras avrév evepyelas without 


emphasis, cp. Clem. Hom. xiv. 7, 10.) 
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reciprocal 4\AqAov in 1 C. 6. 7, Col. 3. 13, 16, etc., and often in con- 
junction with it for the sake of variety: L. 23. 12 addjAwy ... mpos 
éavrovs with v.l. in SBLT mpds avrovs, a use of the simple pronoun 
which here appears to be inadmissible. The individual persons are 
kept separate in dAXos pds GAAov A. 2. 12 =mpos aAAHAOVs 5 cp. eis 
rv éva for dAAjAovs (Semitic) § 45, 2. 

10. Adrés ‘self’? has its classical usages (usually followed by an 
article, which however does not belong to avros, and is therefore 
sometimes omitted, as in avrds ‘Incous Jo. 2. 24, according to 
$46, 10); it is naturally found also in connection with the personal 
pronoun, where it is to be sharply distinguished from the reflexive : 
é tuav airdv A. 20. 30, like avris cya, avrot tyeis (in the Srd pers. 
it is of course not repeated: iva adrots (nAoure G. 4. 17, ‘the men 
themselves’); even in 1 C. 5. 13 é£dpare Tov wovnpdy e€ buoy adrov 
the words ¥. a. are not reflexive, although this quotation is taken 
from Deut. 17. 7 égapeis rdv 7. &€ tpGv airGv, where éavrav could not 
be used because of the singular éfapeis.—For atrds ofros (éxeivos) 
Luke uses airés in the phrases év avry Ty Spo, jpépg L. 12. 12, 13. 31, 
20. 19, A. 22. 13 ete., eva. 7G Kapp L. 13. 1 (ep. e avrijs, § 44, 1); 
so also év adty TH vixig, 10. 7. 


§ 49. DEMONSTRATIVE PRONOUNS. 


1. The demonstrative pronouns of the N.T. are : otros, éketvos, and 
airés, which is beginning to be so used, see § 48, 1, remnants of 
8, 4, 75, § 46, 1-3, remnants also of 88, § 12, 2, which is not even 
used correctly in all cases (rdSe Aéyer to introduce some information 
is correct in A. 21. 11, Ap. 2. 1 etc.), just because it belonged to the 
language of literature and not to the living language: L. 10. 39 kat 
toe Fv dSeAgi «.7.r. instead of tabry (Ja. 4. 13 mopevodpeba eis THv- 
Se tiv wédwv appears to mean ‘such and such a city,’ Attic tiv Kat 
vv, as in Plat. Leg. 4. 721 B ty Kal rH dripig!; the passage in 
James is followed by 15 zoujoopev tovro 7 éxetvo with the same 
meaning). Toic8e for rovat'rns (correctly introducing some informa- 
tion following) only occurs in 2 P. 1. 17. 

2. The uses of ofros and éketvos are quite clearly distinguished. 
Odros refers to persons or things actually present: Mt. 3. 17 obrds 
éorw 6 vids pov etc.; to persons or things mentioned, =one who con- 
tinues to be the subject of conversation, as ¢g. in Mt. 3. 3 odros 
(John, verse 1 f.) yép éorw 6 pnOels x.7.4., especially used after a 
preliminary description of a person to introduce what has to be 
narrated of him, Mt. 27. 57 f. dvOpwros wAotcros dard ’Apipabaias ... 
otros mpooeA Pav x.7.r., L. 23. 50 ff., Ja. 3. 2, 4. 47, A. 1. 18 odros 
pev obv «.7.A., etc.; somewhat different is kal otros in Luke in the 
continuation of a description, L. 2. 25 f. kai iSob dvOpwros Fv... G 
dvopa, Dupedy, kat 6 &, odtos Sixaros «.7.A., cp. 17, 7. 12, 8. 41 (with a 
wrong reading avrés, see § 48, 1), 19. 2 (the same v.l.; only D has 


1With this is rightly compared rHvde riv juepav in Plut. Qu. conviv. i. 6. 1. 
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odros); cp. also xa! 77S (sup. 1), 10. 39. Slight ambiguities (where 
several substantives precede) must be cleared up by the sense: 
A. 8. 26 airy éoriv epnyos, referring to 7 680s, not to Té(a; L. 16. 1 
GvOpurds tis iv wAovotos ds eZxev oikovdpov, Kat obros (referring to 
oix.) SeBAYOn airG (to avO. TA.). It very commonly stands in the 
apodosis, referring back to the protasis: Mt. 10. 22 6 6& tropeivas eis 
TéAos, odros cwOjoerat, R. 7. 15 od yap 8 éAw, TovTo tpdoow, aA’ 6 
p40, TovTO 701d ; but tovro is also found in the preceding principal 
clause, as a preliminary to a subordinate clause with é71, iva ete. ; 
1 Tim. 1. g «idds rovro, ért «.7.A., 1 Jo. 2. 3 ev TovTw yevdoKoper..., 
éav «.7.A.; also before an infinitive or substantive, 2 C. 2. 1 
éxpiva éuavt@ tovto, Td pa) wade ... EAGeiv, 2 C. 13. g Tovro Kat 
edxdpueOa, THY tyav Kardpricvv. St. Paul frequently also has 
airs tovro, just this. (and nothing else), R. 9. 17 O.T., 13. 6, 
Ph. 1. 6 werorOas aird totro (with reference to their endurance 
already emphasized in verse 5), also 2 P. 1. 5; an adverbial use 
(like t2) is rotro are just for this reason 2 C. 2. 3, § 34, 7.1 Another 
adverbial use is rotro pév... otro S¢ on the one hand...on the 
other hand, both ... and H. 10. 33 (Attic; literary language). We 
further have kat rotro idque ‘and indeed’ 1 C. 6. 8 («. ravra CD°), 
8 (ratra L), R. 13. 11, E. 2. 8 (Att. cat ratra, Kiihner ii? 791); on 
kat tatdra with part. ‘although’ H. 11. 12 etc. see § 74, 2.—Obros 
appears to be often used in a contemptuous way (like Latin iste) of 
a person who is present: L. 15. 30 6 vids cov obros, 18. 11 ofros 6 
tehdvys, A. 17. 18.—On od pera roAXas Tatras jyépas A. 1. 5 see 
§ 42, 3. 

3. The much rarer word éxetvos (most frequent, comparatively 
speaking, in St. John) may be used to denote persons who are 
absent, and are regarded in that light: tyets — éxefvoe are opposed in 
Mt. 13. 11, Jo. 5. 39, A. 3. 13, 2 ©. 8. 14, auets (eva) — éx. in Jo. 3. 
28, 30, 1 C. 9. 25, 10, 11, 15. 11; of course the conversation must 
have turned on the persons indicated, to make the pronoun in- 
telligible at all.2 It is never used in the N.T. in connection with, 
or in opposition to, obros (Buttm. p. 91); but see Herm. Mand. iii. 5 
éxeiva (the past)—radra (the present). Frequently in the N.T. 
éxelvn Hepa is used of the last day, Mt. 7. 22,2 Th. 1. 10. But 
it is especially used in narrative (even imaginary narrative) about 
something that has been previously mentioned, and that which is 
connected therewith. When thus used, it is distinguished from 
oftos, which refers to something which is still under immediate 
consideration. Thus confusion between the two pronouns is not 
often possible. Mt. 3. 1 év d& rais *jpépars éxeivaus in the transition 
to a fresh narrative, cp. Me. 1. 9, 8. 1, L. 2. 1; but Luke also uses 
ravrais in this phrase, 1. 39, 6. 12 (D éxetvais), A. 1. 15, 6. x (v1. 


12 P. 1. 5 Kal ard &¢ robro (v.1. Kk. a Todro 6) orovdhy macay mrapemeveyKavres 
might be a corruption of kar’ ard dé robo. 

2Tt is used contemptuously or invidiously of an absent person in Jo. 9. 28, 
cp. ofros, sup. 2; in A. 5. 28 D has rod dvOp. éxelvov for r. d. rovrou of the other 
mss. (the latter is due to ém 7@ évéuare rovrp in the same verse). 
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éxelv.), 11. 27 (B adrais, ep. § 48, 1): Mt. 7. 25, 27 79 oikia exetvy 
(referring to 24 and 26; other subjects, namely the rain etc., have 
intervened), 8. 28 dia tis 80d éxelvns (where the possessed persons 
dwelt ; the road itself has not previously been mentioned), 9. 22, amd 
THs dpas éxeivns (when these words were spoken), 26, 31; 13. 44 Tov 
dypdv éxeivov (referring to TO dyp@ ibid., but again there has been 
interruption caused by other subjects intervening).!—In the apodosis 
(ep. ofros): Me. 7. 20 73 ex Tod dvOpurou éxropevdpevor, éxeivo (that 
other thing) kowoi rdv dvOpwrov, Jo. 10. 1 (éx. opposed to the speaker), 
similarly R. 14. 14, 2.C. 10. 18; with weakened force and indefinite 
reference (‘he’) Jo. 14. 21 6 éxwv tas evToAds pov..., éxeivés eotuv 6 
dyamrdv pe, cp. 6. 57, 2 C. 10. 18, Herm. Mand. vii. 5, etc.; even 
with reference to the speaker in Jo. 9. 37. It is not often followed 
by the word or clause referred to: Mt. 24. 23 éxeivo (that other 
thing, see 42) 5& yuvdoxere dre (R. 14. 15 éxeivov ... rép of opposed 
to od), Jo. 13. 26 ‘he,’ cp. supra. Its meaning is also weakened to 
‘he’ (‘they’) in Jo. 10. 6 ravryy thy raporpiav eixev adrois 6 "Inc., 
éxetvor 6¢ (for which of S¢, avrot dé are synonyms, §§ 46, 3; 48, 1), 
and so frequently in John in unbroken connection with the first 
mention, G. 9. 11, 25, 36; similarly ‘Me.’ 16. 10 ff? 


4. The substantive that is connected with od7os or éxeivos takes 
the article as in classical Greek; it is only necessary to consider 
whether the words are really to be connected, or whether the sub- 
stantive or the pronoun forms part of the predicate: Jo. 2. 11 
tabrny (obj.) éroinrev dpynv tov onperwv, L. 2. 1 abry (subj.) dio- 
ypadi) mpwrn éyévero (on the agreement in gender see § 31, 2), 
A. 24, 21 puas radrys puvas As éxexpaga dtu= 7) fwovy H éyevero Fv pia 
airy (predic.)—The position of the pronoun, either before the article 
or after the substantive, is quite optional: otros (éxetvos) 6 dvOpwros 
or 6 &, otros (éxeivos). 


§ 50. RELATIVE AND INTERROGATIVE PRONOUNS. 


1. The relative of definite reference &: (by the ancients called 
&pOpov irotaxtixdyv, § 46, 1) and that of indefinite reference sons are 
no longer regularly distinguished in the N.T.; and with this is 
connected the fact that the latter is almost entirely limited to the 
nominative (§ 18, 3), although in this case it is used by nearly all 


1See also Jo. 1. 6 ff. éyévero dvOpwros ... "Iwdvns’ otros (vide sup. 2) #AGev els 
Baprupiay,—iva mavres misredowow Sv adtod’ ovk fv exetvos 7d Pas (the discourse 
passes from John to Jesus); 7. 45 #AOov oby of banpéra mpds ros dpxeepets, Kal 
etrov abrots éxeivor (those who were at a distance from the scene of action, and 
were previously mentioned in verse 32). 


*The Johannine use of éxeivos is exhaustively discussed by Steitz and 
A. Buttmann in Stud. u. Kr. 1859, 497: 1860, 505: 1861, 267; see also Zeit- 
schrift f. w. Th. 1862, 204 for the passage 19. 35 Kal éxeivos oldev x.7.d. (i.e. the 
narrator, whose personality, however, is not prominently put forward, unless 
with Zahn we refer éxeivos to Christ). Nonnus (see his paraphrase) read xdxelvov 
otdapev Ste dAnOwh | waprupia éorly* éyévero dé x.7.d.3 the Latin codex e omits 
the verse, and has (like Nonnus) éyévero 8 in v. 36. 
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writers (least of all by John). A similar case is that of 8cos, which, 
except in Hebrews, is used only in.the nominative and accusative. 
Mt. uses écris correctly in general statements, 5. 39, 41, 10. 33 etc., 
but also és 10. 14, 23. 16, 18; esp. was doris 7. 24, 10. 32, 19. 29; 
but ads és occurs in L. 14. 33, A. 2. 21 O.T., G. 3. 10 O.T., wavri 
L. 12. 48; Mt. also uses: this phrase where a subst. is inserted, 
12. 36 wav éjuo dpydv 6, 15.13 raca guteia yy (rac pry} pris 
‘A. 3. 23 0.T.). “Oors is also correctly used in connection with a 
subst. of indefinite reference: Mt. 7. 15 ray Yevdorpopytay olruves 
(description follows), 24 dvdpt ppovipw éazis etc. (but Le. uses ds: 
6. 48 avOpdryw ds, 49 oixiay 7): and to denote a definite person in a 
case where the relative sentence expresses the general quality, 
Jo. 8. 53 "ABpadu, éot1s daéOaveyv (who was a man who died), 
A. 7. 53 otriwes éAdBere x.7.A. (people who); but these limits are 
often exceeded esp. by Luke, and olives, yjrus are used =oi, 7): 
Ilérpov kai “Iwdvyy, ofrives A. 8. 15, THY TbANY Hrs 12. 10, wddLY 
Aavid, Hrs L. 2. 4 (particularly where a participle follows, and the 
meaning of o., » would not have been clear, A. 8. 15, 17. 10 olruves 
rapayevopuevor); Ap. 12. 13 tiv yuvaika yrs érexev Tov dpoeva, This 
use of dors for és is very old in Ionic Greek, Kiihner Gr. ii? 906 
(Herod. ii. 99 wéAuv aris viv Meudis kadrcirat). In the Pauline 
Epistles this use cannot be established, since in R. 16. 3 ff. és and 
dors are alternately used, according as a mere statement of fact is 
made (és), or a characteristic is given (7 oftuvés eiowv értonpot ev tois 
drooréAous, of Kal mpd éuov yéyovay év Xpto7@); also in G. 4. 24, 26 
Hts =% Tovavrn, cp. 1 ©. 3. 17, Ph. 1. 28, 1 Tim. 3. 15.—As an 
instance of és for dors one may further note ovdels (ov)... ds (for 
darts) ov, § 75, 6.—8omep has been given up, § 13, 3. 


2. The dpdpov imoraxrixdy, 8s, 4, 8 justifies this appellation chiefly in 
the fact that, like the article (é. mpotaxtixév) which follows a sub- 
stantive and introduces a further definition, its case is assimilated 
to that of the substantive, even though in conformity with the 
relative sentence it should have had another case, which ts generally 
the accusative (Attraction or Assimilation of the relative). In 
this peculiarity of Greek the N.T. (like the Lxx.) is entirely in 
agreement with the classical language. Exceptions occur (as in 
classical Greek, Thue. ii. 70. 5) where the relative clause is more 
sharply divided from the rest of the sentence (through the insertion 
of other defining words with the noun and through the importance 
of the contents of the relative sentence): H. 8. 2 ris oxnvijs ths 
GAnbwis, fv erngev 6 Képios, od dvOpwros ; but in other passages there 
is always a v.l., Me. 13. 19 dx’ dpyxijs xricews, jv (js AC? al., om. iv 
ext, 6 0, D) éxrucev 6 Oeds, Jo. 2. 22 and 4. 50 7H Adyw Sv (@ AAX 
al., DA al.), 4. 5 xwpiov 6 (05 O*D al.), 7. 39 (08 xDG al.), Ap. 1. 20 
Sv B); Tit. 3. 5 ove & epywv tov ev Sixarocvvy, & (Gv C*De al.) 
eroujoapev pels is an instance of the case above-mentioned of 
separation through the insertion of defining words. (On A. 8. 32 if 
see the author’s commentary on that passage.) On the other hand 


1"Oorts, in N.T. as in classical Greek, is never assimilated. 
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it is not only the so-called accusative of the inner object (§ 34, 3) 
which is capable of assimilation (E. 4. 1 tis KAjoews is ExAnOnre, 
A. 24. 21, 26. 16, Jd. 15), but occasionally the dative is assimilated 
as well: A. 1. 22 dype THs Hpuepas is dveAjupOy (cp. L. 1, 20 D, Lxx. 
Lev. 23. 15, Bar. 1. 15), R. 4. 17 warévavte of ériorevoev Oeod, i.e. k. 
tov 0. @ ér. (see below on the attraction of the substantive into the 
relative clause). In addition to this, the preposition which should 
be repeated before the relative may be omitted (class.): A. 1. 21 
év mavtt xpovw (sc. év) @, 13, 2 eis 73 Epyor (sc. eis) 6, 39 awd TévTwY 
(sc. ap’) Sv, Herm. Sim. ix. 7. 3 perdi mdvrwy (sc. we’) Gv (but in the 
case of a sharper division of the relative clause, the preposition is 
repeated: A. 7. 4 eis THY yhv tatrny, eis iv, 20. 18 dd mpdrys UEpas, 
ap’ is, Jo. 4. 53 (év) exelvg 77 Gog, ev 7). It is readily intelligible 
that the Greek relative includes our demonstrative ‘he’ or ‘that’; 
it is therefore used by assimilation in the case which would belong 
to the demonstrative: L. 9. 36 od8tv év= rotrwy a, Jo. 7. 31 rAciova 
Gv (do.), 17. 9 wept Gv=epi TobTwv ods; also dvO’ dv=ayti rovTwv 
drt, éf’ G=émt rovTw dri, dudt.= Sud TotTo dre; ep. adverbs of place 
§ 76, 4. More noticeable is the occasional attraction of the noun 
into the relative clause, in which case the article belonging to the 
noun, being incompatible with the dp§p. ioz., must be left out, 
while the noun itself is now assimilated to the case of the relative ; 
of course even where there is no assimilation of the relative, a 
similar attraction of the noun into the relative clause, with the case 
of the relative, may take place (so in classical Greek, Kiihner ii.? 
922: ¢.9. @ dv8pt ravres ebvor Hoa, dréOavev). But the noun is not 
placed immediately after the relative, except in the case of 7juépa: 
L. 1. 20 axpe fs Hpépas yévytos ratra, =4. rijs ju. (év) F cp. supra, 
A. 1. 1, Mt. 24. 38 (same phrase).1 On the other hand: L. 19. 37 
racav dy eidov duvdépewv, 3. 19 mept mdvrwv Sy éxoinoev movypav 6 
“Hpdidns (rav mov. dv 8*), cp. A. 25, 182, and with no assimilation of 
the relative: L. 24. 1 fépovoae & Hroiuacay dpwpara, Jo. 6. 14 8 
eroinoev onpeiov. The way in which the following exx. should be 
resolved is ambiguous: L. 1, 4 wept dv xarnyyOyns Adywv, = either 
mept tév A. ods or Tov Adywv epi Sv (in view of passages like 
A. 18. 25, 20. 24, 25. 26 the first is probably correct); R. 6. 17 
bankotaare eis dv wapeddOnte Tirov Sidax4s, probably 76 rére eis dv; 
with omission of a preposition A. 21. 16 (but not D) dyovres rap’ } 
fer PGpev Mvdowr. = rpds Mvdcwva, iva fev. wap’ aire (§ 65, 8). 

3. If the noun is not attracted into the relative clause but stands 
in front of it, it is still occasionally assimilated to the case of the 
relative, a practice of which instances appear in classical authors 
(attractio inversa, Kiihner ii.? 918, 4): 1 C. 10. 16 rdv dprov év 
kAGpev, odx! Kowovia ... erriv; A. 10. 36 rdv Adyov by... obtds éore 


1The regular phrase is é& qu. 7 Mt. 24. 50, L. 1. 25 (plur.), 12. 46, without 
the art., which is occasionally omitted in Hebrew before WX, infra 3; without 
&v L. 17. 29 f. 7 quépa (in 30 D reads ev ri ju. — a dmoxahupOy). ‘Hy. is separ- 
ated from the rel. in Herm. Mand. iv. 4. 3 dg’ js ou rapeds0ns Tuepas. 

22 C. 10. 13 xara 7d pérpov Tod Kavévos, of évépicev hui 6 Beds bérpov=Tod pérpov 
of, although in this case the appositional clause has been very loosely annexed. 
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mdvtwy (xépios should be removed)!, Herm. Sim. ix. 13. 3, L. 12. 48 
Tavtt @ e560 woAv, Todd (yTArovewv wap’ adrod (in sentences of this 
kind the nominative is elsewhere used with anacoluthon, see § 79), 
Mt. 21. 42 tv AéGov dv «.7.A. O.T.; peculiar is L. 1. 73 dpxov dv 
epooev instead of tod dpxov od (not a case of ‘protasis,’ but a supple- 
mentary amplification ; the passage is strongly Hebraic, § 46, 9; 
Hebr. “WN Dpya Ges.-K. § 130, 3).—Attraction with a relative 
adverb: Mt. 25. 24 cvvdyeus dOev (= exeiOev drov) od Sueoxdpricas, ep. 
Kiihner ii.? 915, note 6. 

4. One piece of careless writing, which was specially suggested by 
Semitic usage (Hebr. se “WWN ; Aramaic has similar expressions with 
‘}), though it is not quite unknown to the classical language’, is the 
pleonastic use of the personal pronoun after the relative. Mc. 7. 25 
yovi, fs etyev 7d Ovydrpiov airis (a, om. 8D) rvetpa dxdOaptov, 1. 7 
=L. 3. 16 06... adrov, Ap. 7. 2 ots &60n aitrois, 9, 3. 8, 13. 8, 20. 8, 
Clem. Cor. i. 21. 9 08  wvo adrot (frequent in LXx., Winer, § 22, 4); 
with these exx. the following are quite in keéping: Ap. 12. 6, 14 
drov ... éxet (DD WN), 17. 9 drov... éx’ atrav, Me. 13. 19 ota od 
yéyovey roratTy (9. 3 ofa... od Sbvarar odrws AevKGvor); in G. 3, 1 év 
vpiv after ois is merely a v.l.; but in 2. 10 6 Kal éorovdaca ard 
tovTo Tovjoat there is a reason for the expression, since ai7d in this 
sense (‘just’) cannot be joined to the relative, and therefore required 
to be supplemented by rovro.3—Another quite different negligent 
usage, which is also unobjectionable in the classical language, is the 
linking on of a further subordinate clause to a relative clause by 
means of kal... adrot: 1 C. 8. 6 é& of 7a wavra Kal Hpeis eis adtéy 
(a second ex. in the same verse), Ap. 17. 2, 2 P. 2. 3 (Kiihner ii.? 936). 

5. Relatives and interrogatives become confused in Greek as in 
other languages. The relatives in particular, and as is only natural 
the indefinite dorms especially (but also és, where it can conveniently 
be so used), are frequently employed in the classical language in 
indirect questions (beside the interrogatives), a usage which, how- 
ever, is wanting in the N.T. (in A. 9. 6 the reading of SABC ér. for 
ri must be rejected in view of the general practice elsewhere); 
érotos alone is employed as an indirect interrogative: 1 C. 3. 13, 
G. 2. 6 (sroioé wore), 1 Th. 1. 9, Ja. 1. 24 (elsewhere expressed by 
moios), cp. drws L, 24. 20. The reverse use of the interrogative tls 
instead of the relative Sons is Alexandrian (and dialectical), as eg. 
in a saying of Ptolemy Euergetes ap. Athen. x. 438 fin. rive 7 Tox 
SiSwor, AaBérw.t In the N.T. we have A. 13. 25 riva pe imovoeire 
civar, ovk eit 2yd,5 op. Mc. 14. 36 od ré ey Gédw, GAA Ti ov (obx 
8-dAW 8D), L. 17. 8 éroipacov ri Seervijow, Ja. 3. 13 Tis Todds Kal 


1See the author’s edition of the Acts, and above § 35, 2. 
2Cp. Kiihner ii.? 937 (Hypereides Euxen, § 3 dv... ToUTWY). 
380 (Kthner loc. cit. note 2) &s ... dedrepos otros. 

4Cp. O. Immisch Lpz. Stud. 1887, 309 ff. 

5[W. H. txt. reads ri éue brrovocire elvat ; ot elut eyo, Tr.] 
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éruorijpov év Spiv, degdrw (or tis... juiv; an interrogative sentence).’ 
The employment of ons or even of és in a direct question 1s quite 
incredible, except that 4,7. appears to be used as an abbreviation for 
rt dru ‘why’: Me, 9. 11 érnpitwv adrov eyovres* 6,7 Aéyourw ot 
ypappareis K.7.A., 28 ernpwrov avrov’ 6,7e ners ovK 7ovvnOnpev 
exBadciv airs; (Suri ADKII), 2. 16 (ri dru AC al., duaré wD): cp. 
Lxx. 1 Chron. 17. 6 bru = P00 But Jo. 8. 25 rHv dpxnv 6,7. Kal 
Aad tiv ; means according to classical usage (a meaning, it is true, 
which cannot be paralleled from the N.T.): you ask, why (so in 
classical Greek A says tis éorw ; to which B replies dois ; sc. épwras 
you ask who he is?) do I speak to you at all? (rAV Spay = dAus) : 
ep. for the direct question Clem. Hom. vi. 11 ré Kal rHv dpxnv Suane- 
youar; xix. 6 émel ti kat Thy dpxyy Cyre?; while in Mt. 26. 50 eraipe 
ef’ 6 dpe, ératpe must be a corruption either of aipe or eraipe aipe : 
‘take what thou art come to fetch’ (D has éraipe after wépe).? 


6. It has already been remarked in § 13, 5 that the interrogative 
sts (both in direct and indirect questions, supra 5) is also used for 
aérepos ‘which of two?’: Mt. 21. 31 ris é« trav déo, 9. 5, L. 7. 42 ete. 
A stereotyped phrase is rérepoy ... 7) uérum ...an in indirect double 
questions, but found only in Jo. 7. 17 (Herm. Sim. ix. 28. 4). Tis 
is for the most part used substantivally ; beside the adjectival ris 
(tis Baorreds L. 14. 31, Té onpetov Jo. 2. 18, ris peroxy etc. 2 C. 
6. 14 ff.) motos is also used with little distinction from it, as also in 
classical Greek—nowhere, however, in inquiries after persons, but in 
such phrases as év roig efovelg, rotw dvdpars (A. 4. 7), wore dpa, éx molas 
érapyxias (A. 23. 34), dud molov vdpou (R, 3. 27), rotm owas (the pron. 
having its strict sense, how constituted) 1 C. 15. 35, cp. Ja. 4. 14 rota 
yap 7 (7 om. B) (a) iu6v (how miserably constituted ; on the other hand 
it is not elsewhere found with an article, t’s being used in that case : 
Me. 6. 2 tis % copia, whence coming, A. 10. 21 tis % airia, 17. 19 
ete.); with an adj. ri is always used: ti dyaOdv, Kaxdv, mepioody. 
The two words are united tautologically (for emphasis) in «is riva 
9 wotov karpdv 1 P.1. 11; there is a diversity of reading in Mc. 4. 30 
év tim, (roig ACD al.) rapaBodn; the two are used interchangeably 
in A. 7. 49 rotov otkov...) tis téros. In L. 24. 19 rota stands by 
itself, referring to 18 ra yevdueva, Beside zofos we have also the 
later woramés (old form zodamrés, of what country by birth, like 
dAXosards, ypedards; for rot. =7otos Lob. Phryn. 56), the latter 
being used of persons as well as things: rotamds éoriv od Tos, Os K.7.X., 
Mt. 8. 27 (=rTis dpa Me. 4. 41, L. 8. 25), tis cal roramy 4 yu) 
L. 7. 39, 2 P. 3. 11; of things Mc. 13. 1, L. 1. 29, 1 Jo. 3. 1 (how 
constituted, also how great or mighty ; like roto.=rives in Herm. 
Mand. viii. 3 roramai eicuv at rovnptat). 


1In Mt. 26. 62=Me. 14. 60 ovdév doxpivy ; rt obrol cov karapaprupotow ; it is 
impossible to unite the words in a single sentence, because dzoxplyec@a: would 
require a rpés, Mt. 27. 14. In the passage of James one may adduce 5. 13 in 
favour of separating the clauses: xaxoradel ris ; rpocevxécOw, cp. § 82. 


?[Many commentators supply roincov ‘do that for which thou art come.’ Tr.] 
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7. The neuter +t is used as predicate to ratra (as in class. Greek, 
Kriiger Gr, § 61, 8, 2) in ré (dv) etn rabra L. 15. 26 (ti BAe TodTOo 
civae D), A. 17. 20 DEHL (v.l. rive), Herm. Vis. iv. 3. 1; it is 
necessary in Jo. 6. 9 dAAG Tatra ri eorw (of what use are they) 
cis torovrous ; further we have dvépes, ri radra moveire A. 14, 15, as 
in Demosth. 55. 5 Teoia, ti tatra routs (what are you doing 
there 1), cp. with a singular demonstr. pron. L. 16. 2 ti to3t0 dxovw 
wept cod; (ré predic.).! In the passage of Acts zi might also be 
understood in its very common meaning of ‘why ?” (class.), Mt. 6. 28, 
L. 2. 48 etc.; to express this meaning besides & 7/ we have also 
iva ri (sc. yevytat), A. 7. 25 O.T. tva ti (ivart) édptagav €6vn ete. 
(found in Attic), and ri é,re (67), written fully in 7é yeyovev Ore juiy 
péddes eudaviley ceavtov Jo. 14. 22 (where éru=8’ 6,7, just as 
ti=6id tt), A. 5. 4, 9, L. 2. 49, v.l. in Me. 2. 16, vide supra 5 (also 
LXX.). A. 12. 18 i dpa 6 Ilézpos éyévero, ‘ what was become of him,’ 
is like Attic rf yévwpou2; so L. 1. 66 ri dpa 7d rauSlov Zora 3 A. 5. 24 
té dy yévouro Tov'0, ‘what would be likely to happen in the matter,’ 
‘how it would turn out’ (ré predic.); in an abbreviated form ofros 8 
ri Jo. 21. 21, ‘what will become of him?’ Ti ‘how’ =Hebr. ma 
(Win. § 21, 3, note 3), Mt. 7. 14 ti orev (v.1. 6x), L. 12. 49 7é 
OéAw (LXX.).—Té mpds ijpas (sc. eo7r), ‘what does it concern us?’ 
Mt. 27. 4: témpds oé Jo. 21. 22 (cp. § 30, 3; Attic has also ti ratr’ 
éwot; Kiihner ii.? 365, and so i C. 5. 12 ti ydp por rods ew xpivew; 
where it takes the inf. as in Epict. Diss. ii. 17. 14, Win.); 7é éuol kai 
got (sc. eoriv, Kiihner 364 ; but also a Hebrew phrase as in 2 Kings 
3. 13) Mt. 8. 29 ete., § 30, 3; St. Paul has ré yap R. 3. 3, Ph. 1. 18 
(what matters it? or what difference is it?) and +é odv (sc. épotpev) 
R. 6. 15. The masce. is used predicatively in éya tis junv A. 11. 17, 
cp. 2 Kings 8. 13.—Neut. and masc. pronouns are combined (as in 
class. Greek) in ris ri dpy Me. 15. 24, tis ri Scerpayparetoaro (what 
each man had ete., but SBDL read ri dverpaypareticarto), L. 19. 15 
(Herm. Vis. iii. 8. 6, Mand. vi. 1. 1). 


§ 51. INDEFINITE PRONOUNS; PRONOMINAL WORDS. 


1. Tis, 71, as in classical Greek, is both substantival and adjectival; 
when used in the latter way, its position is unrestricted, so that it 
may even stand before its substantive, so long as there is another 
word in front of it, cai ris dvip A. 3. 2, va Te peTadd ydpiopa R. 1. 11; 
ruves stands at the beginning of the sentence in contrasts : tuvés (nev) 
... 7, 6¢ 1 Tim. 5. 24, Ph. 1. 15 (Demosth. 9. 56), and even where 
there is no contrasted clause: tuvés d€ A. 17. 18, 19. 31, Jo. 7. 44 
ete. (Demosth. 18. 44).—Special usages: Ja, 1. 18 dwapyijv twa tév 
airov Kticpdrev, softening the metaphorical expression (‘so to 


1Also Mt. 26. 62=Me. 14. 60 (sup. 5, note 1) ri ofrol cov karauaprupotow 
resolves itself into ri éorw 5 obroi c. k. 
2 Joseph. de vita sua, § 296, ol elxoot xpvoot rl yeyévaow ; Kenoph. Hell. ii. 3. 
) 


17 rb corre 4 woderela. (W.-Gr.). 
M 
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speak,’ ‘a kind of first fruits’); with numbers in classical Greek it 
has the effect of making them indefinite, ‘about,’ but in A. 23. 23 
(cp. Herm. Vis. i, 4. 3) we have tuvds Sto ‘a certain pair’ (to which 
corresponds «és tus L. 22. 50, Jo. 11. 49; ep. § 45, 2); with an 
adjective (frequent in class. Greek) oBepa tis exboxy H. 10. 27, it 
has an intensifying force like guidam, Kiihner ii.? 570 f. (srepngavia 
woAdy tes, Herm. Mand. vi. 2.5); butin A. 8. 9 edvaé teva éavrdv péyav, 
péyav appears to be an interpolation, and r.va to be used emphatically, 
a person of importance, cp. 5. 35, Kiihner 571 note 1; so «évai te ‘to 
be something important’ G. 2, 6 (Soxotvrwr etvat 7, = Plat. Gorg. 
472 A, Gercke), 6. 3.—Ts is used for ‘each’ in Herm. Sim. viii. 2. 5 
Kaas dfids éori tis Katotxeiv, cp. 4. 2 (A. 15, 2 according to the 
Syriac).—On tis to be supplied with a partitive word see § 35, 4. 

2. ‘No one,’ ‘nobody’ is ovdeis or pydeis (on -Oets, see § 6, 7 fin.; 
ovGérepos Clem. Hom. xix. 12); in addition to these we have the 
Hebraic od (y:}) ... was, where the verb becomes closely attached to 
the od (or py): Mt. 24, 22 odk adv éodOy waca odpé, like Hebr. 

5...N5, BR. 3. 20 (cp. Ps. 142. 2), L. 1. 37 odk dédvvarice rapa TO 
Oc3 wav phya (=nothing), Ap. (7. 16, 9. 4) 21. 27, A. 10. 14 ovdérore 
éfayov wav xowvédv (on the other hand ov was with no words inteven- 
ing = ‘not everyone,’ as in class. Greek, Mt. 7. 21, 1 C. 15. 39); was 
... 0d (also Hebraic sd Ree bb has the same meaning, but is less harsh 
than the other, Ap. 18. 22, 22. 3, E. 4. 29, 5. 5, 2 P. 1. 20, 1 Jo. 2. 
21, 3. 15; this use is excusable, where a positive clause with éAAd 
follows, containing the principal point of the sentence, Jo. 3. 16 iva 
Tas 6 mictebwv pa admdAnTat, GAAS éxy k.7.A., 6. 39, or Where such a 
clause is clearly to be supplied as in 12. 46.1 Kis... od is stronger 
than ovédeis, Mt. 10. 29 €v... 0d weveirat, 5. 18, L. 11. 46 etc., as in 
Demosth. 30. 33 1) yuv7) pilav juépay odk éxjpevoey (Kriiger, § 24, 2, 2); 
the same is true of the divided ovdéé cis A. 4. 32, Mt. 27. 14, Jo. 1. 3 
(x*D oddév), R. 3. 10 O.T. (od... o88 cfs, cp. § 75, 6; ibid. 12 O.T. 
ovk éxtev éws évos, Buttm. p. 106, 1). 

3. The generalizing relatives éoticotv, doris Syrore etc. do not 
appear either as relatives or (with a verb to be supplied) as indefinite 
pronouns (‘someone or other’); ot Syrorotv with v.l. 6 djrore (relat. ) 
is found in an interpolated passage ‘Jo.’ 5. 4. In A. 19. 26 after 
IlatAos D adds 71s tore, which should be corrected to zis rore = Lat. 
nescio quis; so Clem. Hom. v. 27 ris wore "Iovdafos ‘some Jew or 
other,’ ri wore ‘something’ (modern Greek uses tirore for ‘some- 
thing’ or ‘nothing’) xi. 28, xvii. 8 (ris for dots, § 50, 52; cp. the 
adverb &rws wore ‘somehow’ Clem. Hom. ii. 22, where éori is to be 
supplied): Attic uses éotis éorivy or av 4, Eurip. Bacch. 247, 
Demosth. iv. 27, the latter being used by St. Paul in G. 5. 10. 

4, On the derived correlatives oios, éa0s, tovodros, TorobTos etc. 
(§ 12, 4) the following points may be noticed. In exclamations 
(direct or indirect ; originally indirect, ‘see how,’ ‘I marvel how’) 


10n 1C. 15. 51 od rdvres, as also on ob rdvtws, rdvrws od, see § 75, 7. 
2So also rwogoby (according to the Ms, p) for jaTwoootv Clem. Hom. x. 20. 
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the forms ofos, écos, AtKos should strictly be used, as in classical 
Greek, because some definite thing before one is indicated (so that 
Sroios etc. are excluded) ; but here too we sometimes have the inter- 
rogative forms as in indirect questions: Mc. 15. 4 i8e réca x.7.X., 
Mt. 27. 13 (B* dca), A. 21. 20, 2 C. 7. 11 (direct), Sere andéous 
«7.4. G. 6. 11, H. 7. 143 but ofos is correctly used in 1 Th. 1. s, 
2 Tim. 3. 11 (in L. 9. 55 D is right with zodov),! ep, ras, § 76, 3.— 
In correlative clauses we have rouovrous ... érofos A. 26. 29 (qualis- 
cunque); tocovTw...d0~ H. 1. 4; but as dcov=mdvres of, it has 
frequently to be followed by ofro, as in R. 8. 14; peculiar is rdv 
airév ... ofov Ph. 1. 30.—On 6 tovotros see § 47,9; it is weakened 
into a more indefinite term for ofros in 2 ©. 12. 2, 3, 5,10. 5. 5, 
20. 2. 6 £—R. 9. 6 ody ofov Se dtu éxmértwxey is to be explained 
(according to Lob. Phryn. 372, Buttm. 319) as for od SHmovu éxenr., 
cp. ody dru, § 81.—With H. 10. 37 O.T. ére puxpdv doov dcov (cp. LXX. 
Is. 26. 20) and L. 5. 3 D éravayayeiy écov écov (for éAtyov of the 
other Mss.) i.e. a trifle, compare Aristoph. Vesp. 213. 


5. ‘Hach’ t&kacros (without the art. § 47, 9; ibid. for the distinction 
between it and was; for res ‘each’ supra 1) is intensified as eis 
éxaotos ; it is added to a plural subject without affecting the con- 
struction (class.), Winer § 58, 4; Jo. 16. 32 etc. In addition to 
éxaoros there has been developed out of the distributive xard (or dvd, 
§ 45, 3) the peculiar and grossly incorrect xa6’ (ava) eis, since xa’ 
éva éxactov became stereotyped as xaGéve. éx., and this called forth 
a corresponding nominative ; so in modern Greek ‘each’ is xaGévas. 
Still there are not many instances as yet in the N.T. of this vulgarism, 
and the amalgamation of the two words into one has not yet been 
carried out: Mc. 14. 19 «és card (xa AD al.) cis (C eis exacros), 
‘Jo.’ 8. 9 eis xa@ eis, R. 12. 5 7d 8€ xa’ cfs severally, with reference 
to each individual, Ap. 21. 21 dvd eis éxaoros. (Herm. Sim. ix. 3. 4, 
6. 3 xaTd éva= éxacrov, forming the whole object.) 

6. "Erepos and &Ados. “Erepos is beside duddrepor the single surviv- 
ing dual pronominal word, § 13, 5; in modern Greek it likewise has 
disappeared, and even in the N.T. instances of its use cannot be 
quoted from all writers (never in Mc. [16. 12 is spurious], the 
Apocalypse, or Peter, never in John except in 19. 37, used prin- 
cipally by Le. and to some extent by Mt. and Paul). Moreover, the 
way in which it is employed is no longer always correct: Mt. 16. 14 
of pev... dAdo. d&.., erepor 8 (in the last two clauses Mc. 8. 28, 
L. 9. 19 have aAAoz twice ; érepos could have stood correctly in the 
second clause =a second section), L. 8. 6 ff. «at érepov three times (D 
dAAo, as in Mt. 13. 5 ff., Me. 4. 5 ff.), 9. 59, 61,1 C. 12. 9 f. (6 pev 
... GAdp 6... €réop—then four times drAw d... Eréow... dAAW 8e), 
H. 11. 36. The use at the close of enumerations of xai érépovs roA- 
Aovs Mt. 15. 30 (cp. L. 3. 18, R. 8. 39, 13. 4, 1 Tim. 1. 10) may be 
paralleled from Attic writers (Dem. 18, 208, 219, 19. 297): others, 
different from those named (the latter being conceived of as a unit) ; 


1 Also passages like A. 9. 16 drodeltw air, boa det wade airdy may be so 
taken, but the explanation of 80a =7dvra 4 is more natural (so 14. 27 etc.). 
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but no Attic author ever said rats érépais réAcouv, ‘the remaining 
cities’ L. 4. 3, for 6 érepos is restricted to a definite division into two 
parts; hence Mt. 10. 23 is also incorrect, ev 79 ToAe Tavry ... eis Thy 
érépav (8B; d&AAnv CE rell., with which the article is still more 
unusual; no doubt ‘the next city’ is what is meant). Ph. 2. 4 ra 
trav (add. D*FG) érépwv opposed to 74 éavroy is correct, cp. 1 C. 10. 
24 al.—In the case of &AAos the most striking encroachment on the 
province of repos is that 6 aAdos is written where there is only a 
division into two parts: Mt. 5. 39 (L. 6. 29) otpépov atr@ Kat tiv 
&dAnv (ovaydva), 12. 13, Jo. 18. 16, 19. 32, 20. 3 f. etc.; but also in 
the case of dAAos éorly 6 paprupav Jo. 5. 32 (opposed to éyd) repos 
should have been used, whereas in Mt. 25. 16 etc. dAAa révte TéAaVTO 
may be illustrated from classical authors (Plato Leg. v. 745 A aAAo 
rocovrov pépos).—Erepot is used pleonastically (like dAAo. in class. 
Greek, Kiihner ii.? 245, note 1) in L. 23. 32 cal érepos 800 Kaxotpyor 
=two others besides Him, malefactors ; on the other hand, éAAos is 
absent in many places where we insert ‘other’: A. 5. 29 Ieérpos kai 
of (sc. dAAoL) drdoToAo ; 2. 14 II. aby tots (sc. Aourois) evdexa; cp. 
in classical Greek “Exrops xat Tpwecot Hom. Il. 17. 291.—AAAow 
&XXo (7) are united with the meaning ‘one one thing—one another’ 
(classical) in A. 19. 32, 21. 34? 


SYNTAX OF THE VERB. 


§ 52. THE VOICES OF THE VERB. 


The system of three voices of the verb—active (transitive), pas- 
sive (intransitive), and middle (1.c. transitive with reference to the 
subject)—remains on the whole the same in the N.T. as in the 
classical language. In the former, as in the latter, it frequently 
happens in the case of individual verbs that by a certain arbitrariness 
of the language this or that voice becomes the established and recog- - 
nized form for a particular meaning, to the exclusion of another 
voice, which might perhaps appear more appropriate to this meaning. 
It is therefore a difficult matter to arrive at any general conception 
for each of the voices, which when applied to particular cases is not 
bound at once to become subject to limitation or even contradiction. 
The active does not in all cases denote an action, but may equally 
well denote a state, or even being affected in some way or other—ideas 
which would be more appropriately expressed by the passive. Xaipw 


_) The fuller (and certainly original) form of expression in D al. has an addi- 
tional clause : kav év rq érépg (Ay D) dudxwow tpas, pevyere els rhv &Adnv (once 
more into the next). 


?Hermas almost always uses é7epos for ‘other,’ even with the article as in 
Vis. iii. 7. 1, 3 Tovs dé érépous (AlOous), Sim. viii. 1. 7-18; but &Ados cal dAXés for 
‘differing in each instance,’ or ‘in each individual,’ Sim. ix. 1. 4, 10 (cp. 
Xenoph. Cyrop. iv. 1. 15 ‘always fresh’). 
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means ‘I rejoice,’ but the opposite is Avroduar; accordingly in the 
aorist <xdpynv we actually have the passive form as in éAv77Onv. In 
Javpdtw, ‘I am astonished’ (wonder), the active voice is at most only 
correct with the meaning ‘to see with astonishment’; it has a middle 
future Oavydoopar, cp. OeGpar Ocdéoopat; but the verb of similar 
meaning dyayat has xydoOnv and accordingly (as a verb expressing 
emotion) is passive, and the later language creates the corresponding 
forms Gavudfoue. depon., and aor. eGavpdcOyv, § 20, 1. We may 
therefore assert that the active voice is quite unlimited in the mean- 
ings which may be attached to it, except where a passive (or middle) 
voice exists beside it, as in réttw—tiaropa. It must further be 
added that certain verbal forms unite an active formation with a 
passive (intransitive) meaning, particularly the 1st and 2nd aorists pas- 
sive in -Onv, -yv, and frequently perfects in -a, -xa (déAwda, éornKa). 
On the other hand, the middle can be only imperfectly differentiated 
from the passive, with which in the forms of the tenses, with the 
exception of aorist and future, it entirely coincides. We may adhere 
to the rule of giving the name of middle only to those forms which 
share the transitive meaning of the active, as iorapo. éornodpny 
beside torypu écryoa; but if no active form exists, or if the meaning 
of the active form does not correspond to that of the passive or 
middle, then it is difficult to distinguish between the two last- 
mentioned voices. ’Azoxpivoma:, ‘answer,’ is a deponent verb when 
it has this meaning ; since it is transitive, in classical Greek it takes 
the forms dzexpuvdpny, droxpwotpa: ; the later language, however, 
regardless of the meaning which elsewhere attaches to aorists in 
-Onv, regularly uses dexplOnv, dmoxpiOyoopo. Oavydooua: from 
Gavyago should be called middle, since it is transitive, and the 
classical language possesses the additional form @avpacOjoopa. with 
a passive meaning; the same applies to 7éfoua: from tixrw and many 
other such futures ; but drofavotpa: from drovyjoKw, Opéfopar from 
tpéxuo (Spapodua. from édpapov), being intransitive, and having no 
additional future forms, must certainly be classed as passives in the 
same category with the later GavpacOjcopa.,! if the conception of 
the passive is extended, as it must be, so that it becomes equivalent 
to intransitive. It is, in fact, quite a rare occurrence for the 
language to draw a distinction between intransitive and passive, such 
as in Attic is drawn between éornv ‘placed myself’ and éoré@nv 
‘was placed,’ or between orjoouo ‘shall place myself’ and 
ora@jcopas ‘shall be placed.’ In the language of poetry and in the 
later language this distinction hardly exists at all: there éord@yyv is 
equivalent to éorny and dadvOnv to épdvyv (while in Attic epdvyy 
means ‘appeared,’ é¢avOyv ‘was informed against’ [juridical term]). 


§ 53. ACTIVE VOICE. 
1. Some active verbs, which were originally transitive, subse- 
quently developed an additional intransitive (or reflexive) meaning. 


l’EGavudoOnv Ap. 13. 3, SavuacOjoovra 17. 8 have ceased to be used transi- 
tively. 
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“Ayo ‘lead,’ besides the stereotyped phrase dye (=class.), is also 
used intransitively in dywpev ‘let us go’ Mt. 26. 46 etc.; and still 
more frequently in composition: thus we have idyw, a vulgar word for 
‘to go,’ esp. common in the forms traye, -ere, but also found in other 
forms of the present stem, ¢g. trdye Jo. 3. 8 (the word is most 
frequent in this writer), but never in other tenses, cp. § 24 (the word 
is previously used in classical Greek, brdye? bpets THs 6600 Aristoph. 
Ran. 174, imdyouys tap’ dv Av. 1017, but with a more clearly defined 
meaning) ; wapdyew ‘to pass by’!, Mt. 20. 30, Mc. 15. 21 ete. (cp. 
Polyb. v. 18, 4): met. ‘to disappear’ 1 C. 7. 31, for which 1 Jo. 2. 
8, 17 uses wapdyerar; mepudyerv Mt. 4. 23, A. 13.. 11 ete. ‘to go 
about,’ with accus. of the district traversed, cp. § 34, 1 (not so in 
class. Greek?). Also rpodyecv besides the meaning ‘to bring before’ 
acquires that of ‘to go before anyone (ruva)’ (in class. Greek we 
have Plat. Phaed. 90 A cot mpodyovros éyo éherméuyny, but this is 
different to the N.T. use; the common phrase is mponyeicOai tut, 
which like yeirOa. is never so used in the N.T.), Mt. 2. 9 and 
passim ; but dvdyerOa. dvijxOnv.—Bédrkew ‘to rush’ A. 27. 14 (the 
use can hardly be paralleled, but cp. pimrewv); ériB. ‘to rush upon’ 
(as already in class. Greek) Me. 4. 37; ibid. 14. 72 the phrase 
eriBadrdv éxAacev is obscure (it is explained by dpéduevos; D has 
ipSaro «hatev; op. A. 11. 4 dpfdpevos e&eriGero).—Bpéxew trans. 
means ‘to water’; intrans. and impers. (§ 30, 4) it stands for class. 
vey (which nowhere appears) as in modern Greek; we also have 
éBpeLe wtp xal Oeiov L. 17. 29, after Gen. 19. 24, where xvpios is 
inserted as the subject.—E yay ‘to be in such and such circum- 
stances’ as in class. Greek; similarly tmepéxew ‘to excel’ (also 
trans. ‘to surpass’ Ph. 4. 7); daréxew ‘to be distant’ (with accus. of 
the distance) ; evéxetv (sc. yoAov) ‘to be angry’ Me. 6. 19 (L. 11. 53); 
eréxey ‘to observe anything’ L. 14. 7 ete. (similarly in class. 
Greek), also ‘to stay,’ ‘tarry’ A. 19. 22 (ditto); mpocéxew ‘to take 
heed,’ ‘to listen to anyone’ (never with the original supplement rov 
voiv, which is often inserted in Attic): also with and without éav7¢ 
=cavere (Mt. 6. 1, L. 17. 2 ete.).28—’Avaxdprrev ‘to turn round,’ 
‘come back’ as in Attic.—KAtwew ‘to decline’ of the day L. 9. 12, 
24. 29 (similarly in Polyb.); éx«Aivew ‘to turn aside’ R. 16. 17 etc. 
(class.).—Plrrew : dropipavras is intrans. in A. 27. 43 (so pirr. in 
poetry and late writers).—Srpébav: the simple verb is intrans. in 
A. 7. 42% as is often the case with its compounds with ém., dzo., 
dva-, tmo-, A. 3. 19 ete. not without classical precedent ; brootpé- 
gerGon is never found (in class. Greek it is used as well as -€LV) 5 


‘The explanation that it means discedere arises from Mt. 9. 27 mapd-yovrt 
exeidev, where trd-yovrt would be the correct word ; in 9. 9 éxeidev should prob- 
ably be omitted with x*L. 

*Demosth. 42. 5 reptaryaryaw (to lead about) riv éoxaridy ; also in Cebes Tab. 
6 repid-yovrat is the reading now adopted. 

3Tlepéxew ‘to contain’ (of a written document) is in the first instance transi- 
tive: mepiéxovoay rade A. 15. 23 D: mepiex. (Exovcay 8B) rev rUrov rodrov 23. 253 
but we also have the phrases 1. rdv rpémov rofrov or otrws, worded in this way 
(Joseph.), and in 1 P. 2. 6 repéxer év (7H) ypada (4) ypady C), ‘stands written.’ 
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émuotpepew ‘to turn round,’ ‘be converted’ (for which we have 
-eotpagyte in 1 P. 2. 25, but C reads -éyare), so esp. frequent in this 
sense in Polybius: pass. ‘to turn oneself round,’ look round’ (Att.); 
dvacrp. ‘to turn round,’ often used transitively as well (it appears 
intransitively in Attic as a military expression): pass. ‘to live,’ 
‘sojourn’ (Att.); dioozp. is intr. in A. 3, 26 (for which Att. generally 
has the pass.), more often trans.; pass. with t.vé ‘to turn away from,’ 
‘avoid’ (Att.).—Cp. éye(pev, xa@ifew in § 24; and further, technical 
expressions like aipey (sc. rijv vatv dad rijs yijs) ‘to set sail’ A. 27. 13, 
ete. 


2. The intransitive employment of Siew and ¢vev is based upon 
an old variation in the usage of these words, see § 24; that of 
aifdvev upon the usage of the Hellenistic language, ibid. Beside 
the deponent ciayyeA(terOa (Att.) there is also found the form -tew in 
Ap. 10.7, 14, 6 (elsewhere the Ap. also uses -(erOa), as occasionally 
in the LXx., 1 Sam. 31. 9 (Dio Cass. 61. 13). The new words 
OprapBeiew and paéyretew in other writers are intrans. (to celebrate a 
triumph, to be a disciple—corresponding to the ordinary meaning 
of the termination -eevv), in the N.T. they are in (nearly) all cases 
transitive, to lead in triumph, to make disciples, see § 34, 1.— 
‘Avapdvayres Tv Kirpov A. 21. 3 (there is a wrong reading -évres) 
means ‘made it visible to ourselves,’ viz. by approaching it ; it must 
have been a nautical expression, as doxpirrew (Lat. abscondere) is 
used to express the opposite meaning. 


3. Active for middle.—If emphasis is laid on the reference to the 
subject, then the middle is never employed, but the active with a 
reflexive pronoun takes its place: dwéxrewev éavrdv (on the other 
hand dwjyéaro is used, because drdéyxev tid, i.e. someone else, is 
unusual, the reflexive action being in this instance far the commoner 
of the two). So we say ‘he killed himself’ [tédtete sich selbst]. 
Elsewhere the reflexive reference which is suggested by the context 
remains unexpressed, as in the case of (xata-)dovAotv (which Attic 
also uses beside -otc@a:): 2 C. 11. 20 ef tis ipas Karasovdoz, cp. 
G. 2. 4 (so too dvaddvavres, supra 2), Inversely, the reflexive may 
be expressed twice over, by the middle and by a pronoun; Srepepi- 
cavto éavtois Jo. 19. 24 O.T., cp. A. 7. 21 (as in Attic). With the 
following verbs the use of the active instead of the middle is 
contrary to Attic usage: (meipdfew for reipaoOas, see §-24) ; ciploxev 
‘to obtain’ the usual form, except in H. 9. 12 (Attic uses the middle, 
poets have the act. as well); KxaOjpev THs xepds airod A. 28. 3 
instead of xa@4yaro which C reads (but rofov xaOdias is also cited 
by Pollux i. 164); Adcov 73 trd8yua Tov rodav cov A. 7. 33 O.T. 
(LXX. toa), For mapéxav see § 55,1. Tloutv is used (with povjy 
Jo. 14. 23 only in AEGH al.) (with 68dy Mc, 2. 23, BGH have 
ddororeiv), with tiv éxSixnow L, 18,7 £., 79 édeos per’ avrod a Hebraic 
phrase (Gen. 24. 12) L. 10. 37, 1. 72, with évéSpav A. 25, 3% xorerov 
8, 2 (cavto EHP), xpicw Jo. 5. 27, Jude 15, woAcpov Ap. 11, 7 ete., 
orpBovrov Mec. 3. 6 (BL édidouv), 15. 1 (v.1. érouudoavtes), (with 
cvvopociav A, 23, 13 only in HP), with ovotpodiy ibid. 12; in all 
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which cases the active is incorrect because the wovovvres are at the 
same time the very persons who carry out the action which is 
expressed by the verbal substantive. We also have elsewhere in 
the N.T. woveic Oat Adyov, dvaBodrnv, mopeav, orovdijy etc. Lracacbar 
Tv paxatpay is correctly written in Mc. 14, 47, A. 16. 27, but in 
Mt. 26. 51 we have drérracey 7. p. adro®, in which case Attic Greek 
must certainly have omitted the airod and expressed the reflexive 
force by means of the middle ; similarly in 26. 65 Scéppyfev 7a. tudrea 
atrod, but in this case the use of the active is also classical (Aesch. 
Pers. 199 wémAovs pyyvucrv, cp. 1030). 


§ 54. PASSIVE VOICE. 


1. Even deponent verbs with a transitive meaning can (as in 
Attic) have a passive, the forms of which are for the most part 
identical with those of the deponent. <Aoyiferos ‘is reckoned’ 
R. 4. 4 f. (therefore even the present of this vb. occasionally has 
a passive meaning: the instances of this in classical writers are not 
numerous, but cp. Hdt. 3. 95 Aoyifduevov). “ldvro A. 5. 16 D: 
iarae perf. Mc. 5. 29; épyatouévy Herm. Sim. v. 3. 8. But the 
passive sense is frequent in the case of the aorist, where the passive 
and deponent forms are distinguishable: éAoyic Ony, idOnv, éxapio Onv, 
épptoOnv etc. (fut. AoysrOjropot R. 2. 26, tayo. Mt. 8. 8, drapynOjo. 
[$ 20, 1] L. 12. 9). 

2. While in Attic Greek the passives of some ordinary verbs are 
regularly represented by the actives of other verbs,—¢.g. doxteive.v 
takes for passive dmoOvyjoxewv, «b (kax@s) movely pass. «d (Kaxds) 
waoxeuv, €d (Kkax.) A€yerv pass. ed (kax.) dkovety, and id is used with 
these verbs as the connecting particle as it is elsewhere with true 
passives—there are but few traces of this usage in the N.T. (éerimreww 
A, 27. 17, 26, 29 =ékBdAXeo Gas, but does not take td: on the other 
hand é«BdAdAcoHa is used in Mt. 8 12 etc., though this form is also 
found in Attic; tdcyev ixd Mt. 17. 12, where éroincay has pre- 
ceded, Mc. 5. 26, 1 Th. 2. 14); still the instances of the contrary 
usage are also not numerous: doxravOjvo. Me. 9. 31 etc. The 
passive of woveiv, with the exception of H. 12. 27 is entirely un- 
represented. 

3. As in Attic, a passive verb may have a person for its subject 
even in a case where in the active this person is expressed by the 
genitive or dative; the accusative of the thing remains the same 
with the passive as with the active verb. The N.T. instances cannot 
indeed be directly illustrated from the classical language, but they 
are perfectly analogous to the classical instances. They are Siaxovn- 
Ofvar Mc. 10. 45 (Suaxovetv reve); éynadreirbar to be accused (éyxadeiv 
tiv) A. 19, 4o etc.; ebaperretrdar (act. with revi) H. 3. 16 (Diod. Sic.); 
kateyvaopéevos G. 2, rr (act. tivds), so Diod. Sic.; karnyopetodar (act. 
twés) with ace. of the thing Mt. 27. 12, A. 22. 30, 25. 16 ; paprupeto Bar 
(act. trv’) to have a (good) testimonial (late writers) A. 6. 3 etc., 
1 Tim, 5. 10, H. 7. 8 ete. (but in 3 Jo. 12 Anyntply pepapripytas) ; 
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moreverbal 7. ‘to have something entrusted to one’ (murrevery tui TH) 
R. 3. 2 ete, (Polyb.): also (without an object) ‘to find credit,’ 
1 Tim. 3. 16 émorevOn (Xpurtds) év Koop (act. tuvi or eis Tuva), cp. 
2 Th. 1. 10 (so previously in Attic); xpnparlgerQa. ‘to receive in- 
structions’ (from God ; act. ri) Mt. 2. r2 ete.: only in L. 2. 26 do 
we have jv air xeypyuaricpevov (D kexpypariopévos v).—Quite 
distinct from this is the use of the passive with a thing for its sub- 
ject: 2. C. 1. 11 Wa 7d yxdpicpa ebyapirrnOy (cdxapiorety te Herm. 
Sim. vii. 5; in the N.T. the act. takes éxi, wept ete.), and its use 
where an infinitive or a dr. clause may be regarded as the subject, 
émitpémeraé cou... Aéyew A. 26. 1, 1 C. 14. 34, as also the impersonal 
passive, § 30, 4. 

4, The passives of épév, yryvdoxey, ciploxeav have a certain inde- 
pendent position as compared with their actives, since they assume 
a purely intransitive meaning, and are followed by the dative of the 
person concerned, instead of making use of id, see § 37, 4. A 
frequent instance is épeqvat rive (an old use), apparere, supervenire, 
with the new present omrdvopas A. 1. 3 ($24). Tvwodijvar ‘to become 
known’ A, 9. 24 ete., cp. yeyvioxerbai rive ‘to be known,’ in Eur. 
Cycl. 567, Xenoph. Cyr. vii. 1. 44; but ‘to be recognized’ is expressed 
by the pass. with iré in 1 ©. 8. 3. Eépeéqver in R. 10. 20 O.T. (vl. 
with év) is used along with eudavi yevéo Gas (on 2 P. 3. 14, see § 37, 5). 
Ocabjvar is used like 660. in Mt. 6. 1, 23. 5; alver@at reve dates from 
the earliest stage of the language. 


5. The passive must occasionally be rendered by ‘to let oneself’ 
be etc. “Adixeiobe 1 C. 6, 7 ‘let yourselves be wronged’ (in the 
sense of allowing it to take place), so in the same verse daoorepeio Oe. 
Barrifer Oar ‘to let oneself be baptized’ (aor. ¢BamticOyv, but see 
§ 55, 2). Op. dyvigerOa. A. 21. 24, 26, droypdder Oar L. 2. 1, yapd- 
(eran (§ 24), SoypariferOas ‘to let precepts be made for one’ Col. 
2. 20, mepiréuver Oar passim. On the other hand, ‘to let’ in the sense 
of occasioning some result is expressed by the middle voice, § 55, 2. 


§ 55. MIDDLE VOICE. 


1. As the active is used in place of the middle, so the middle often 
stands for the active which would naturally be expected. “Apiver@a 
‘to assist’=the Attic duivev in A. 7. 24 (the word occurs here 
only). For drredgcioba see § 24. ’ArexSucdpevos Tas dpxds is found 
in Col. 2. 15, whereas in Attic droévoacOa: is ‘to undress oneself. 
“Hppordpny duds avdpi 2 C. 11. 2 ‘betrothed’ is for ijppoca (the word 
here only). (‘Evepyco@a. is wrongly quoted in this connection: in 
the following passages R. 7. 5, 2 C. 1. 6, 4. 12, G. 5. 6, E. 3. 20, 
Col. 1. 29, 1 Th. 2. 13, 2 Th. 2. 7, Ja. 5. 16 it is everywhere 
intransitive, and never applied to God, of whom the active is used ; 
the fact that the active appears in Mt. 14. 2, Me. 6. 14 with Suvapets 
as subject, causes <vepyev to appear equivalent to evepycio at). 
(The middle éxAéyerOu: is always found, meaning ‘to choose out 
for oneself? and it is only in A. 6. 5, 15. 22, 25 that it is not 
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absolutely necessary to mentally supply ‘for oneselt’). (Em 
SexvucOar A. 9. 39 [elsewhere N.T. has the act.] may mean ‘to 
display on their own persons.’) KatadapBaverba ‘to perceive A. 4.13 
ete. (Att. -ewv, but Dionys. Hal. also has the middle). Tlaparnpetor@ar 
L. 14, 1 al. (used as well as -rypeiv; the simple verb only takes the 
active form). TAmpoic@u E. 1. 23 ‘to fill’ is equivalent to the act. 
in 4. 10. Ipodémec8a. H. 11. 40 is modelled on rpoopda Oat (BAErewv 
for épav § 24); mepPArérecbar is the invariable form of the verb 
(Polyb.; Attic uses the act.). T@erQa ev pudraxy and similar 
phrases, ‘to put in prison’ A. 4. 3 etc. (always the middle verb) 
are in accordance with classical usage (kataOynodpevos eis TO olkpa 
Demosth. 56, 4); but the middle is also used with the meaning ‘to 
appoint as’ or ‘to,’ drorrdAovs 1 C. 12. 28, eis dpynv 1 Th. 5. 9 = Att. 
woujoa, katartqoat, Ionic Oefvar (H. 1. 2 dv eOnxev xAnpovdpov).— 
Zvykadev and -cax (‘to call to oneself’) are correctly distinguished, 
if ovyxadeirae is read instead of cvyxaAe? with DF in L. 15. 6 and 
with ADEG al. in verse 9.—Between airetv and airefoOar old gram- 
marians draw the distinction, that a man who asks for something 
to be given him, intending to give it back again, airetrat 3, but 
aiteirOar is applied generally to requests in business transactions, 
and this is its regular use in the N.T. Mt. 27. 20, 58, Mc. 15 (6), 8, 
43)! L. 23. 23, 25, 52, A. 3. 14, 9. 2, 12. 20, 13, 28, 25. 3, 153 the 
active is the usual form for requests from God, but the middle is 
used in A. 7. 46,2 and there is an arbitrary interchange of mid. and 
act. in Ja. 4. 2f., 1 Jo. 5. 14 f. etc.; the request of a beggar, a son 
etc. is naturally aivetv, A. 3. 2, Mt. 7. 9 f. (cp. A. 16. 29, 1 C. 1. 22). 
’Araiteiv, wapatteio Ga are the Attic forms; ééyrjcaro L. 22. 31 
(Attic uses both -etv and -cic-01).—Tlapexdpevos ceavrdv turov Tit. 2.7 
is contrary to classical usage (rapéxwv), but Col. 4. 1 tiv iadryta tois 
SovAors mapéxeo Oe is not (C reads -ere), nor is rapeén L. 7. 4, but the 
active is certainly unclassical in wapeitxov ¢idavOpwriav A. 28. 2, 
épyaciay 16. 16 (-ero C; in 19. 24 A*DE read -ye, -xero is the usual 
reading : the passage appears to be corrupt), although Homer uses 
gtdornTa mapacryxeiv.—On the whole the conclusion arrived at must 
be that the New Testament writers were perfectly capable of pre- 
serving the distinction between the active and middle. 


2. The middle must occasionally be rendered by ‘to let oneself,’ 
cp. § 54, 4 for the pass., in the sense of occasioning some result, not 
of allowing something to take place. Keipac@a, fdpacda. 1C. 11. 6; 
édeAov Kal droxdovra: G. 5. 12 ‘have themselves castrated,’ as in 
Deut. 23. 1, whereas zepuréuveoOax is treated as a passive (let in the 
sense of allow). “EBamriurdpyy in A. 22. 16 Bdaricon Kat drddovea 
(1 C. 6. 11 dreXovoacGe) may be explained in the sense of ‘ occa- 


lIn Me. 6. 22 afryoor (bs -cat), 23 alrjoys, 24 alrjowpat, 25 Yrioaro (D elmer), 
there is a nice distinction, since the daughter of Herodias, after the king’s 
declaration, stands in a kind of business relation towards him. Cp. Mt. 20. 
20, 22, Mc. 10. 35, 38. 


2A, 13. 21 yricavro Bacthéa, xal edwkev adrois 6 Oeds x.7.X. probably does not 
come under this head. Cp. 1 Sam. 8. 5. 
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sioning’; but in 1 C. 10. 2 -avro of BKLP appears to be wrong 
and -ic@ycav to be the only right reading. In L. 11. 38 one 
minuscule codex (700 Greg., 604 Scriv.) exhibits the correct 
éBarricato instead of -c6y. 


§ 56. THE TENSES. PRESENT TENSE. 


1. It was shown in a previous discussion in § 14, 1 that every 
tense has generally speaking a double function to perform, at least 
in the indicative: it expresses at once an action (continuance, 
completion, continuance in completion), and a time-relation (present, 
past, future), and the latter absolutely, i.c. with reference to the 
stand-point of the speaker or narrator, not relatively, i.e. with refer- 
ence to something else which occurs in the speech or narrative. 
In the case of the future, however, the function of defining action 
has disappeared from the Greek of the N.T., and the moods of this 
tense (including the infinitive and participle) were originally formed 
to denote a relative time-relation (with reference to the principal 
action of the sentence), and only in so far as they were necessary 
for this purpose: hence it happens that a future conjunctive! and 
imperative never existed. The moods, with the exception just 
mentioned, are not used to express the time-relation but only the 
character of the action. 

2. The present denotes therefore an action (1) as viewed in its 
duration (its progress), (2) as taking place in present time. In the 
latter case the present may be regarded as a point of time, with the 
addition of the time immediately preceding and succeeding it, as in 
yew ‘I am writing (now),’ or again the time included on either 
side of the present moment may be extended more and more, until 
it finally embraces all time, as in 6 Ocds éowv. Again, the idea of 
repetition may be added to, or substituted for, that of duration, so 
that what in itself is not continuous, is yet in virtue of its repetition 
viewed as in a certain measure continuous: this is more clearly seen 
in the case of past time: ¢Badev ‘he struck,’ ¢BadAcv ‘he struck 
repeatedly or continuously.’ A distinction between the present 
strictly so called, denoting something which really takes place at 
the present moment, and the wider use, can only be made by 
means of a periphrasis, rvyxdvw dv (this however is not found in 
the N.T., § 73, 4). 

3. Since the opposite to duration is completion (expressed by the 
aorist), the present may be used with sufficient clearness to denote, 
as such, an action which has not yet reached completion, where we 
have recourse to the auxiliary verb ‘will’ Jo. 10. 32 da roiov avrwy 
epyov éue AcOdgere (‘will ye stone me?’): G. 5. 4 oltuves ev vom 
SuxasodoGe ‘would be justified’: Jo. 13. 6 virras. The imperfect 
more often has this (conative) meaning. 


1 Tt is true that instances of it are found in the mss. of the N.T., e.g. 1C. 
13. 3 xavOjowpar CK. 
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4, Since in the case of actions viewed as completed, there exists 
for obvious reasons no form to express present time (equivalent to a 
present of the aorist), the present tense must also in certain cases 
take over this function as well (aoristic present, Burton, N.T. Moods 
and Tenses p. 9). If Peter in A. 9. 34 says to Aeneas idrai ce 
‘Inoots Xpuords, the meaning is not, ‘He is engaged in healing thee,’ 
but ‘He completes the cure at this moment, as 1 herewith announce 
to thee’: under the same category comes wapayyéAAw coe «.7.A. in 
A. 16, 18 (the expulsion of a demon), where in a similar way an 
action is denoted from the stand-point of the actor and speaker as 
being completed in the present, which the narrator from his own 
point of view would have expressed by the aorist as completed in 
the past, rapijyyeAev.1 With this belongs domd(ero. ‘sends greet- 
ing’: to which the corresponding term is always dordcacte ‘ greet.’ 


5. The present also habitually takes an aoristic meaning, where 
an interchange of times takes place, and it is used in lively, realistic 
narrative as the historic present. This usage is frequent, as it is 
in classical authors, in the New Testament writers of narrative, 
except in Luke’s writings, where we seldom meet with it. Jo. 1.29 
Th éravpiuov BAe... kal Aéyer...3 35 TH eravprov mdédAw eiorHKe 
(pluperf. =impf. ‘was standing’)... 36 Kal... Aéye...; 44 TH éravprov 
OeAnoev éFeAOeiv ... kai eipicxe.; thus the tendency appears to be 
for the circumstances to be denoted by past tenses, and the principal 
actions (which take place under the circumstances described *) by 
the present, while the final results are again expressed by the 
aorist, because there realistic narrative would be unnatural: 40 7A@av 
oby Kal efdav ... kal... €uevav. Hven apart from narrative the present 
is used in a similar way: ibid. 15 “lwdvys papruped rept adtod Kal 
Kéxpayev (= Kpdee). 

6. “Hxw, as is well known, has a perfect meaning (L. 15. 27 etc.) ; 
(wdpewrwv ‘are come hither’ A. 17. 6 is a present used for the perfect 
of another verb [Burton, p. 10], as dréyw is used for dreiAnda in 
Mt. 6. 2). Further dxodw is ‘I hear’ in the sense of ‘I have heard’ 
(L. 9. 9, 1 C. 11. 18, 2 Th. 3. 11, as in classical Greek ; an equivalent 
for it would be Aéyeroa:, where the use of the present is no more 
remarkable than in dkovera: 1 C. 5. 1). ’Aduxé in A. 25. 11 beside 
dgvov Gavdrov wérpaxd te (and following oddév 78iknxa in verse 10)8 
means ‘I am guilty,’ ‘am a criminal’ as in Attic (this use occurs 
here only ; in Mt. 20. 13 the word has the ordinary meaning of the 


' Burton quotes in this connection (besides A. 26. 1 érerpémrera: etc.) ddlevral 


gov ai duapria Mc. 2. 5, Mt. 9. 2 etc., and rightly, at least if this reading is to 
be trusted (cp. § 23, 7). 


* Rodemeyer, Diss. inaug. Basel 1889 (Pris. histor. bei Herodot. u. Thukyd.) 
endeavours to show that the historic present expresses something which takes 
place at or directly after a point of time already indicated : this theory holds 
good up to a certain point. Mt. 2. 13 dvaxwpyodvrww abrav dod dyyedos Kuplou 
paiverat (Win.); Herm. Vis. i. 1. 3 diaBas FdOov ... kal 103 Td yovara. 


* Thus it appears that the perfect remains where there is a reference to 
particular trespasses ; the present is only used of the general result. 
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pres.); also 6 vuxkdv in Ap. 2. 7 etc. may remind one of the Attic 
use of vixd for ‘I am a conqueror,’ while rpdooe in A. 26. 31 refers 
to Paul’s whole manner of life and his Christianity in particular. 
Throughout these remarks we are concerned only with the special 
usage of individual verbs, and not with the general syntactical 
employment of the present. 


7. Presents such as those in L. 15. 29 tocatra éryn Sovrdedw cor 
(cp. 13. 7 i8od tpia ery dd’ of Epyopat, Jo. 8. 58 ciui, 15. 27 éoré, and 
many others) are by no means used for perfects: on the contrary, 
no other form was possible, because the continuance or the recur- 
rence of the action in the present had to be included in the 
expression. 


8. Present for future.—The classical language is also acquainted 
with a (lively and imaginative) present for future in the case of 
prophecies (¢.g. in an oracle in Herodot. vii. 140 f.), and this present 
—a sort of counterpart to the historic present—is very frequent in 
the predictions of the N.T. It is not attached to any definite verbs, 
and it is purely by accident that ¢pyoua: appears with special fre- 
quency in this sense: Jo. 19. 3 édv érowudow térov tpiv, radev épyopat 
kal TapaAjupopar Dyas ; so esp. 6 épyduevos ‘He who is to come’ (the 
Messiah) Mt. 11. 3, cp. 11. 14 ’HAlas 6 pédAAwy epyer Oo, 17. 11 HA. 
éexerat. But we find equally well: Mc. 9. 31 6 vids rot dvOpuérov 
mapadisotas (=pédAee rapadidocGa. Mt. 17. 22)..., Kal daoxrevotow 
attév, Mt. 27. 63 pera tpeis jpepas eyeipowar: Herm. Vis. ii. 2. 4 
ddievrat, The present is also used without any idea of prophecy, 
if the matter is mentioned as something that is certain to take place, 
so that peAAe (épxerOar) could have been used: eg. in Jo. 4. 35 
ére Tetpdpnves ears kat 6 Oepicpds epxerat, Mt. 24. 43 roig pudaky 6 
kAémrys epxerat, and repeatedly in éws épxomar (-erar), see § 65, 10; 
in other cases éActoouat is necessary, Mt. 24. 5, Me. 12. 9, 13. 6 ete. 
But verbs of going and coming when used in the present also have 
the meaning of being in course of going (or coming), in which case 
the arrival at the goal still lies in the future: Jo. 3. 8 réGev épyerat 
kat roo imdéye, almost=is about to go, 8. 14 réOev HAOov Kai rod 
imdyw ... rdGev epyopat Kat rod im.; 80 rod trdyw -es in Jo. 14. 4 f, 
mopevopat ibid. 2, 12, A. 20. 22: dvaPatvouev Mt. 20. 18, Jo. 20. 17 
(but in Jo. 7. 8 ovx dvaBaivw the present is used for future). 


9. Present used to express relative time (cp. 1).—It is a well- 
known fact that when the speech of another person is directly 
repeated the tenses refer to the points of time of the speech itself, 
and that in the classical language the form of oratio obliqua is 
frequently assimilated in this respect to that of direct speech. In 
the N.T. the use of oratio obliqua is certainly not favoured, 
and that of oratio recta predominates; but it is noteworthy that 
subordinate sentences after verbs of perception and belief are assi- 
milated to oratio recta, and the tenses therefore have a relative 
meaning. Thus Mt. 2. 22 dxovoas dre ’ApxéAaos BaorAcder: Jo. 6. 24 
eiSev & dxAos Stu "Inoods ovk eortv exe’. This practice also appears 
in the classical language, but not as‘a general rule, whereas in the 
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N.T. the rule is so far established that the imperfect in such 
sentences must in most cases be rendered by the pluperfect, since 
it refers to an earlier time than that spoken of, § 57, 6. Still we 
have Jo. 16. 19 éyvw dru BOedov (vl. jpeddAov) atrdv epwrav, with 
which cp. the instances of pluperf. for the usual perf. in § 59, 6; 18. 
32 tpeddev after onuaivev, cp. § 61, 2 (A. 22, 2 axovoavtes dtu mpos- 
efdve, but the better reading is tporpuwvel DEH). The aorist 
however may be used: Me. 12. 12 éyvwoav dru eiev (Mt. 21. 45 has 
bru A€yet = eAeye). 


§ 57. IMPERFECT AND AORIST INDICATIVE. 


1. The distinction between continuous and completed action is 
most sharply marked in the case of the imperfect and aorist indica- 
tive, and moreover this distinction is observed with the same 
accuracy in the N.T. as in classical Greek. 


2. Repetition, as such, is regarded as continuous action, and 
expressed by the imperfect (cp. § 56, 2), as also is action left 
uncompleted (Imperf. de conatu., cp. § 56,3). Exx.: (a) A. 2. 45 Ta 
kripara érimparkov Kai duepépifov avra waow ; this frequently hap- 
pened, although it is not stated that it took place or was carried 
into effect in every case (aorist), cp. 4. 34, 18. 8, Mc. 12. 41; 
(b) A. 7. 26 suvjddaccev adrods cis eipyvyv, ‘sought to reconcile,’ 
26. 11 jwdyxafov Braopnpeiv, where however the imperf. also 
expresses repetition (like ééwxov ibid.), L. 1. 59 éxdAovy adrd 
Zaxapiav ‘wished to call him Z.,’ Mt 3. 14 dvexodvev ‘wished or 
tried to prevent Him’ (A. 27. 41 éAvero ‘began to be broken up’). 


3. The action is further regarded as continuous if the manner of 
it is vividly portrayed. H. 11. 17 wiores rpoceviivoxev ’ABpadp rov 
‘Ioadk ..., Kal Tov povoyevy mporépepev x.7.A., a supplementary char- 
acterization of the peculiar feature of this instance. A. 5. 26 jyev 
adrods ob pera Blas, cp. 27 dyaydvres S¢ (conclusion of the act) avrods 
érrnoav ; 41 éropevovto xalpovres dd Tporwrov Tot cvvedpiov (it was 
here unnecessary to denote the conclusion of the act); 15. 3 dujpxovro 
... &dipyodpevor Thy emurtpopyy Tv éOvav, Kal érolovv (everywhere) 
xapav peyadynv ... (conclusion given in 4 wapayevdpevos 62); 15. qr is 
similar ; on the other hand, we have in 16, 6 dujAdov 6 rv Povyiav 
(where there is no description). See also 21. 3 érAéomev eis Dupiay, 
kat kat#jAOopev eis Tépov, where (as in 18. 22, 21. 15) the description 
consists in the statement of the direction (eis ...); cp. 21. 30 efAKov 
é£w Tod tepov, Kat ebOdus éxrAcicOnoray at Ovpat (i.e. after the first action 
had been completed, so that there is an indirect indication of its 
completion), whereas in 14, 19 the reading écvpav (instead of éovpov) 
é€w THs wodews is preferable, as otherwise the completion of the act, 
which certainly was carried out, would be in no way indicated. 
Occasionally, however, we do find an imperfect contrasted with a 
subsequent verb denoting completion, where the descriptive clause 
has not previously been expressed: 21. 20 édd€afov rdv Gedy, etrdv re 
(‘they glorified God for a long time and in various ways, till finally 
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they said’); 18. 19 SueAéyero tots Ilovdators (D, the other Mss. wrongly 
read -Aé£aro or -Aéy On), the conclusion is given in 20 f. (but in 17, 2 
[SueAéyero HLP is the right reading, see § 20, 1] the descriptive 
clause is present, and repetition is also expressed by the imperf.). 
The most striking instance is 27. 1 f. mapediSouv... emiBdvres Se, 
where the aorist (Lat. tradidit) must be considered to be required by 
the sense.—In the Pauline Epistles cp. 1 C. 10. 4 ércov (the fact), 
Emivov yap é« mvevpatixis wérpas (the manner), 10. 11 Tabra TumiKis 
cvvéBarvev (manner), cp. with 6 tatra tivo. uav éyevnOnoay (result). 


4. There are certain verbs in Attic, which in virtue of their 
special meaning to some extent prefer the form of incompleted 
action: that is to say, the action in question finds its true end and 
aim in the act of another person, without which it remains incom- 
plete and without result, and the imperfect is used according as this 
fact requires to be noticed. To this category belong KeAevewv, dfovv, 
TapaxeAever Oar, épwrav, wéurewv, drooteAAcv and many others. In 
the N.T. xeAevery like rpoordrrev and mapayyéAXev always denotes 
an authoritative command, the accomplishment of which is under- 
stood as a matter of course: hence we have éxéAevcer (as in Attic in 
this instance) like rpocéragev, rapyyyedev;! likewise always érepiper, 
dréoteAev; on the other hand, spdra (érnp.), with the meanings 
‘questioned’ and ‘ besought,’ is found as well as ypwrycev (érnp.), and 
mapexddc (for Att, rapexeAevero, which does not appear) as well as 
mapexdAcoev (mapyver A, 27. 9, literary language, 7£iov 15. 38, ditto), 
but used in such a way that the choice of the one tense or the other 
on each occasion can generally be satisfactorily accounted for. Thus 
in A. 10. 48 jperyoay is necessary, because the fulfilment of the 
request which did take place is only indicated by means of this 
aorist, 23. 18 is similar, whereas dra ‘besought’ in 3. 3 is used 
quite in the manner above indicated ; ‘asking a question’ is gener- 
ally expressed by jpdrnoev (as it is in Attic or by ipero), but in 
Me. 8. 5 by pdra, 23 érnpdra, 29 ditto (which might also be 
employed in other places where the aorist is found, eg. 9. 16); 
mapexddecav Mt. 8. 34 of the Gergesenes who besought Jesus to 
depart (L. 8. 37 has jpérncav and Me. 5. 17 mjp£avto wapaxadeiv, but 
D zapexddAovv), where the fulfilment of the request necessarily 
followed; Mt. 18. 32 adpjxd cou, red) Tapexdrerds pe (the mere 
request was sufficient), 26. 53 wapaxaAéru: tov marépa (ditto), A. 8. 31 
mapexdrecev dvaBdvta Kxabioa (the fulfilment is not mentioned as 
self-evident) ; on the other hand rapexdAe appears in A. 27. 33, 
L. 8 41 ete? In Jo. 4. 52 érvéero is incorrectly used, and the 
correct form éruvOdvero has weak attestation (in 13. 24 wvGeoOat 
[which should strictly be rvvOdveo 6a] is only read by AD al., while 


1’Exédevov (JaPdlfew) only occurs in A. 16. 22 (of magistrates), probably to 
express repetition and a longer continuance of the action, which also accounts 
for the present papdlfer, cp. § 58, 3; the conclusion is given in 23 Todnras dé 
émOévres wAnyds. For mapiyyyeAdev L. 8. 29, cp. infra 5. 

2 Also in A. 16. 5 mapexdde. might have been expected, since the issue is 
expressly mentioned in xal mapeBidcaro jas. In verse 39 also the imperf. 
might have been used. 
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other Mss. have a quite different reading). On the other hand 
éruvOdvero is found correctly in Mt. 2. 4, L. 15. 24, 18. 36, A. 4. 7, 
10. 18 (BC érv@ovro), 21. 33, 23. 19 f£—(Another instance of the 
aorist in John’s Gospel, drjAev cis thv TadcAaiov 4. 3, is at least 
remarkable, since the aorist denotes the journey as completed, 
whereas in verses 4 ff. we have an account of what happened on the 
way, and the arrival in Galilee is not reached till verse 45. With 
this may be compared A. 28. 14 #A@apev, cp. 15, 16.)—With verbs 
of requesting is associated mpooxvveiv, which when it has this mean- 
ing is used as regularly in the imperfect (Mt. 8. 2, 9. 18, 15. 25 
x*BDM), as it is in the aorist with the meaning of ‘to do homage’ 
(Mt. 2. 11, 14. 33 etc.) 


5. For the interchange of é\eyev (-ov) and cdmev (-av, -ov) the follow- 
ing rules may be laid down. The individual utterance of an 
individual person is principally denoted by the aorist ; on the other 
hand, the utterances of an indefinite number of persons are regularly 
expressed by the imperfect, which may also be thought to look 
forward to the conclusion given by the speech of the leading 
person, which is subsequently appended: A. 2. 13 with which 
cp. 14.1 "EXeyev is sometimes used before speeches of greater length, 
as in L. 6. 20 before the Sermon on the Mount, after a series of 
descriptive clauses in the imperf. in verses 18 and 19 (Mt. 5. 2 intro- 
duces this Sermon with the words édéSacxev Néywv) ; again there is 
a tendency to link on additional remarks to the preceding narrative 
by means of kal éAcyey or €A. 6é, Mec. 4. 21, 24, 26, 30, 7. 9, 20, 
L. 5. 36, 6. 5, 9. 23 and passim, while in other passages eirev is 
used, L. 6. 39, 15. 11 etc. The words introduced by this verb may 
always be looked at in two ways: they may be viewed as a sentence 
which has been delivered or a speech that is being delivered, and so 
Thucydides introduces his speeches sometimes with ¢Acyev, some- 
times with Ace. Cp. also the use of Aéywv (not eirdv), so frequently 
added to another verbum dicendi. 


6. The imperfect in statements after verbs of perception (and 
believing) is generally relative in so far as it refers to a time previous 
to the time of perception, and must consequently be rendered by the 
pluperfect ; synchronism (of the thing perceived and the perception 
of it) is similarly expressed by the present, § 56, 9. It is evident 
that the imperfect here still preserves its sense of continuous action. 
Me. 11. 32 efyov tov Iwdvyy dts rpodyrys jv, had been; A. 3. 10 
ereyivwokov Ste Hv 6 KaOjpevos; 15. 3 ySerav Tov warépa adtod (who 
was dead) ére “EAAnv imfpyev. In Jo. 6. 22 ida (v1. efSov) bri ok 
Fv and 9. 8 of Gewpodvres addy 7d mpdrepov Ste tpocairys jv, the words 
iSeiv and Oewpeiv themselves refer back to the same previous time to 
which the dependent clause refers ; as this time remains unexpressed 
in the participles, it had to be expressed in the dependent clause by 
the imperfect.—For exceptions, see § 56, 9. 


1Jo. 11. 37 rwés 8¢ e& atrav etrov (after &evor ol Iovdaio 36; AKII also have 
&evyor in 37). 
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7. The aorist, which denotes completion, may also express the 
entering upon a state or condition, when it is known as the ‘ingres- 
sive aorist’; strictly speaking, verbs of this class contain in themselves 
an inchoative meaning besides that denoting the state: the former 
meaning becomes prominent in the aorist, and the latter mainly in 
the present (the former meaning also, though rarely, appears in the 
present, as in yypdoKw ‘become old’ beside yypdw ‘be old’: in Latin 
these inceptive presents are wide-spread). Thus éo/ynoev A. 15. 12 
‘became silent,’ érrdxevoev 2 C. 8. 9 ‘became poor,’ R. 14. 9 enoev 
“became alive.’ 


8. An action which the use of the aorist shows to have been com- 
pleted (to have taken place), need not by any means have been a 
momentary action, but may have actually extended, and even be 
expressly stated to have extended, over any length of time, provided 
that it is only the completion and the conclusion of it which is 
emphasized, this being just the force of the aorist. "EBiw roAAd ern, 
but then he died. "Ery Sto ap£e, but then he was deposed. It is 
different with «xaxds ¢) (where the manner of life is emphasized : 
the conclusion is left out of consideration) ; and S:Kcaiws apxe (dix. 
Hpée would be in most cases ingressive, ‘he came by his office 
honestly’). The same explanation applies to A. 28. 30 pewvev Steriav 
dAnyv év idio prc Pdpare (but then this condition of things came to an 
end), 14. 3 ixavov xpdvov diérpuay (until the end of their stay, nar- 
rated in verses 5 and 6, the length of which is summarily indicated 
in verse 3), 18. 11 éxé@iuev (Paul ‘sat’ ie. stayed in Corinth) 
éviavTdy ‘Kai pivas é& (until his departure). In all these cases the 
only reason for the aorist is to be found in the added note of the 
length of the stay, which necessarily suggests the end of the 
particular state of things; Luke even says (A. 11. 26) éyévero atrobs 
évuavroy dAov cuvaxOjvas év tH éxxAyotg, although cuvdyerOas (‘to 
assemble themselves’) is certainly no continuous action, but only 
something repeated at regular intervals. But repeated actions, if 
summed up and limited to a certain number of times, may also be 
expressed by an aorist, as in zpis épaBdicOnv 2 C. 11. 25, and this 
tense may likewise be used where the separate actions of different 
persons are comprehended in a single word, mdvres yap é« Tov mepic- 
cevovtos avtois éBadov Me, 12. 44, since in a comprehensive statement 
of this kind the idea of the individual actions which succeed each 
other becomes lost (previously in 41 we have woAdot rAotvoro. EBadAov 
modAd).—If the aorist of a verb like pévety is used without any state- 
ment of the duration of time, then it denotes merely the fact that 
the stay took place, as opposed to departure: Jo. 7. 9 uewev ev tH 
TadsAaig = ovk aveBn eis “lepordAvpa, 10. 40 euecvev éxet ‘He settled 
down there,’ without (for the present) returning to Judaea (B épevev). 


9. The meaning of past time, which generally attaches itself to 
the aorist, is lost in the case of the so-called gnomic aorist, which 


1Qn the other hand, we have in 14. 28 diérpiBov xpébvov od éAL-yov, where there 
is no reference to a definite length of time ; cp. 16. 12, 25. 14. 
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has greater emphasis in a general statement than the present which 
is equally possible. The latter, since it only calls attention to the 
repetition of an event on all occasions, neglects to express the fact 
of its completion: the aorist, referring to the individual case, 
neglects to express the general applicability of the statement to 
each occasion, which, however, is easily understood. This usage, 
however, is very rare in the N.T., and only found in comparisons or 
in connection with comparisons (Kiihner, p. 138): Jo. 15. 6 éay ux 
ris pevy ev pot, BAH ew ds 7d KAFpa Kal eEnpdven, Kat cvvd-yourwy 
avra kat eis 7d wip BaAXovow, Kal kaierat (all that precedes the col- 
lecting and the burning is expressed by the aorist ; so Hermas in a 
simile has Vis. iii. 12. 2 xareAeihOn ... EnyepOn ... Evedvoato ... ovKETE 
dvdxertas GAN’ éotykev K.7.A.: 13, 2 éreAdero ... tpordéxeTat k.7.A.). 
We have it also in similes in Mt. 13. 48, Ja. 1. 11, 24,1 P. 1. 24 
from Lxx. Is. 40. 7. (The case is different with Herm. Mand. iii. 2, 
v. 1. 7, Sim. ix. 26. 2, where the aorist in the first place stands for 
a perfect [§ 59, 3], and the latter is a more vigorous mode of express- 
ing something still future, but certain to happen, Kiihner, p. 129, 
142.) 

10. The aorist in epistolary style, referring to something simul- 
taneous with the writing and sending of the letter, does not cease 
to refer to a moment of past time, as the time in question actually 
is past to the mind of the recipient and reader of the letter. In the 
N.T. the only instance of this use is éreua in A. 23. 30, Ph. 2. 28, 
Col. 4. 8, Philem. 11 etc.; on the other hand we always have 
dondferat and ypddu (in 1 C. 5. 11 éypaya refers to an earlier letter, 
and in R. 15. 15 and elsewhere to an earlier portion of the same 
letter). 


§ 58. MOODS OF THE PRESENT AND THE AORIST. 


1. Between the moods (including the infinitive and participle) of 
the present and the aorist there exists essentially the same relation 
as that which prevails in the indicative between the imperfect and 
aorist. They have a single function (§ 56, 1), since they express the © 
kind of action only and not a time-relation. As the optative is rare 
in the N.T., and the conjunctive, except where it is related in mean- 
ing to the imperative, does not offer any special difficulties for 
discussion at this point, we treat the moods in this order: Imperative 
(Conjunct.), Infinitive, Participle. 


2. Present and aorist imperative (pres. and aor. conj.).—The 
present imperative (with which must be taken the hortatory con- 
Junctive, Ist pers. plur.), both positive and negatived by pi}, is used 
in general precepts (even to individuals) on conduct and action; on 
the other hand the aorist imperative (or conjunctive) is used in (the 
much less common) injunctions about action in individual cases. 
(1) If the aorist is used in the first case, then it must either express 
the entering upon a state of conduct which is in contrast with the 
conduct hitherto shown, or it is used comprehensively (cp. § 57, 8) 
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to denote conduct up to a final point, or again the general rule is 
specialized so as to refer to an individual case. Exx.: (a) Ja. 4. 9 
Ttahauruppoate kal mevOjoare Kat KAavoate ... peTUTTpaPyTH ..., 10 
tareviOnre, ‘become sorrowful’ etc.1 (b) Ja. 5. 7 paxpoOvpijoare 
€ws THs Tapovoias Tov Kupiov, which however may also be referred to 
(a), ep. 8 paxpodupijcare Kat tpels, ornpi~ate Tas Kapdias tpav. 1 Tim. 
6. 20 (2 Tim. 1. 14) rHv rapabjnnv ptdragov (cp. 1 Tim. 5. 21 tva 
tatra puddéns, 2 Tim. 1. 12 dvAdgas, 1 Jo. 5. 21 pudAdgare eavrd. dad 
tov ddA, 1 Tim. 6. 14 Typhoo... wéxpe «.7.A., 1 Th. 5. 23), ‘up 
till the end,’ to a definite point, whereas we have 1 Tim. 5. 22 
ceavtov ayvov Type (in all things, continuously), cp. Ja. 1. 27 domAov 
éaurov typeiv the true mode of Opyckeia. Cp. also 2 Tim. 4. 2, 5 
Kiypvugov exicrnG edey£ov «.7.4.: kaxordOnoov motnoov mAnpoddpyoov, 
ae. ‘up till the end,’ with reference to the coming of Christ, cp. verses 
1, 5, 6.2 (c) Mt. 7. 6 pa) OWT 7d Gytov Tois Kuoiv, pnde BadrnTe k.7.A.; 
6. 34 pa) peptmvioyte els Thy aiipiov (but without this additional phrase 
we have in 25 py pepymvare, cp. 31, 10. 19, L. 11. 22, 29); 5. 39 
doris oe parile eis THY SeLidy ovaydva cov, oTpEePov adTH Kal THY aAANY, 
similarly in 40 and again in 42 T@ airotvri oe dds, Kal Tov OédovTa 
imo cov Saveicac Gas pa) drootpadys. That the present is also allow- 
able in such cases is shown by L. 6. 29 f.: t@ tTémrovri oe eri tiv 
cuaydva mépexe Kal THY GAANV... TavTi airovvTi oe Sidov, Kal dad TOU 
aipovtos Ta od pry dmratte.—(2) An injunction about an individual 


180 also R. 18. 13 as &v tuépa edoxnpdvws repitarijowpev with reference to 
the beginning and the entrance upon this state of things, cp. 12, 14. Iepura- 
rely (and oroxetv) when used in exhortations usually appears in the present 
(1C. 7. 17, G. 5. 16, E. 4. 17, 5. 2, 8, Col. 2. 6, 4. 5, 1 Th. 4. 12, G. 5. 25, Ph. 
3. 16); but when the subject of discourse is the mew life of the Christian 
answering to his heavenly calling, which produces a fresh beginning, then the 
aorist is introduced: R. 6. 4 iva év xawdryri fwis weprrarjowuer, H. 2. 10, 4. 1, 
Col. 1. 10 (in the similar passage 1 Th. 2. 12 the readings vary between ept- 
mareiv and -rfoa).—The force of the aorist is clear in ¢oByOGpev ody rdv Gedy 
(which we hitherto have not done: just before we have opd yp rwas dredets 
7 mpds abrov PiBy Trelora dpaprdvovras) Clem. Hom. xvii. 12 (elsewhere in that 
work, e.g. in chap. 11, we nearly always find g¢ofeioOa etc.). In the N.T. cp. 
H. 4. 1 poByOGpev ody x.7.d. ‘let us lay hold on fear,’ Ap. 14. 7; in Hermas, 
Mand. vii. 1 ff. ¢oB4Onre Tov Kdpiov Kal pUdacae Tas évTOAds adrol—rév 5é did Bodov 
Bh PoBnOis—PoBHOnte 6é ra epya, Tod 51a86dov, the aor. in all cases being used of 
the fundamental position taken up: but then in 4 we have éav (so passim) 
dys 7d Trovnpdv épydoacOa, Pood 7dy Kipioy, and then again : poByOnr ody Tov 
képtoy Kal Shon atr@, kal oo dv PoBybGow avroyv—fhoovrat; Mand. i. 2 micrevoov 
abTG Kal PoPHOnre avrdv, PoByOels Se eyxpdrevoa, etc. 

2Clem. Cor. ii. 8. 4 rnphoare thy odpxa ayy ..., va Thy Cw drodkdBwuev, cp. 
4 Thphoavres ... nWoueba fwyv. Herm. Mand. viil. 2 has first 7d movnpdy éyKpa- 
revov, then éyxpdrevoa dad rovnplas dons, comprehensively : the present again 
in 3 ff. up to 6 éyxpdrevom dd TAVTOY TOUTWY, cp. 12 éay 78 movnpov BY mous Kat 
éykpareton dm’ abrav. So also ix. 12 SovAeve 7H wloret, Kai dwd Tis Supuxias dé 
gxov. We have the aorist of the hypothetical conjunctive in Vis. v. 7 av abras 
puddinre Kal év abrais ropevbijre (cp. the last note on mepirareiv) kal épydonobe 
adras ..., dmojuperGe amd rod Kupiovk.T.A. So too the striking uses of the aorist 
in 1 Peter must be explained by the instances in (a) or (6) given above : 1. 13 
rehelws édrtoare ‘lay hold on hope,’ 22 dyamijoare lay hold on love’; 1. 17 dva- 
orpagyre ‘up to the end,’ 5. 1 ropdvare until Christ’s appearing; 2. 17 
aravras Tyhoare ‘give everyone his due honour,’ which is expanded in the 
presents following riv ddeApiryra dyamare etc. 
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case is expressed by the present, if no definite aim or end for the 
action is in prospect, or if the manner or character of the action is 
taken into account, or again, in the case of a prohibition, if the thing 
forbidden is already in existence. Exx.: (a) Mt. 26. 38=Me. 14. 34 
pelvate be (‘go not away,’ § 57, 8) Kal ypnyopetre per’ euov, L. 22. 
40, 46 mporedyer Ge pn) civedOciv cis Terpacpov. Frequently we have 
traye, or ropevov, which indeed are often found even where the aim 
or end és stated: A. 22. 10 dvacras ropevou (‘go forth’) eis Aaparkdy 
(‘as far as D.’), xdxe? «7.2, op. 8. 26, 10. 20; Mt. 25. 9 ropeterOe 
mpos Tovs twAovvras (in this and that direction, where you may find 
a seller) kai dyopdoare (aim) éavrais, cp. 25. 41 (where one should 
place a comma after xarypapévot); L. 5. 24 mopedvov eis Tov otkdy cov 
(expressing rather direction than aim; whether he reaches his house 
or not, is beside the question), Jo. 20. 17. On the other hand, we 
have ropedOn7t in Mt. 8. 9=L. 7. 8 (wopedov in LDX; a general’s 
command to his soldiers; the goal or end is omitted through abbrevi- 
ation),) A. 9. 11, 28. 26 O.T. (6) 1 P. 4. 15 ph tes duav racyerw 
ds goveds «7.4.3 1 OC. 7. 36 ef S€ Tis doynpovety ... vopifer..., 6 Gera 
moteiTo’ odX dpapTdver’ yapueitwoay, cp. in the contrasted case in 37 
typev, and 38 6 yapifwy...KadGs moved kat 6 po) yapifwv Kpeiooov 
mowjoe. In this passage the quality of the proceedings is in question: 
unseemly or seemly—sinful or not sinful—good, better. (c) L. 8. 52 
ekAaov ...6 d¢ efrev’ ay xAalere, Jo. 20. 17 pH pov Garou (a thing 
which has therefore already taken place or been attempted). Fre- 
quently yu) poBod, doBeirbe, L. 5. 10, 8. 50, Mc. 5. 36, 6. 50 ete. 
(Mt. 1. 20 a} PoBnOys rapadraPety is different, ‘do not abstain from 
fear’); Ja. 1. 7 pi) otér Ow (cp. Jo. 5. 45 pi) Soxetre; but in 2 C. 11. 
16 we have pj tis we d0€y, where the opinion certainly cannot yet 
have been entertained ; cp. Mt. 3. 9, 5. 17, 10. 34 ‘do not let the 
thought arise’)."—’Aomdoac Ge is the form always used in greetings 
(even in 3 Jo. 15 according to &); the aorist is found in all the 
petitions of the Lord’s Prayer, partly to express the desire for com- 
plete fulfilment, partly with reference to the particular occasion of 
the petition and the requirement for the time being: only in L. 11. 
3 do we have 7dv dprov ... diov (xD wrongly read 83s as in Mt.) juiv * 
7d xa’ jpépav (D oxjuepov as in Mt.). 

3. Present and aorist infinitive —In the infinitive the distinction 
between the two forms is on the whole easy to comprehend. @écav 
is generally followed by the aorist infinitive, as is the corresponding 


1 In the corresponding passage in Mt. and Le. éoxou must mean ‘go with me,’ 
not ‘come hither,’ which is expressed by éA0é in Mt. 14. 29, Jo. 4. 16 (and in 
the use made of the passage Mt. 8. 9 in Clem. Hom. ix. 21): ep. Jo. 1. 47 épyov 
kal tée ‘go with me,’ 1. 4o, 11. 34. 


* A special instance is ¢épe, pépere ‘ bring’ (the pres. imperat. is always found 
with the simple verb, except in Jo. 21. 10 évéyxare), which as in classical Greek 
is used for the aorist as well, there being no aorist derived from this stem. 
But in the compound verb a distinction was made: Mt. 8. 4 mpocdveyxe Td d&pov 
(injunction as to what ought to be done), 5. 24 duadAd-ynO ... kal Tore mpbodepe 
“a ald gov (injunction as to the manner and circumstances in which it may 

e done). 
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Attic word BotAcer Ga, and naturally so, as the wish usually looks on 
to the fulfilment; exceptions such as Oédw civat, ti OéAere wd dev 
dxovew (D -otvar) Jo. 9. 27 (‘to hear the same thing perpetually’), 
are easily explained. In the same way the aorist inf. is the pre- 
dominant form after Stvacdat, Svvards, Kedevew etc. (éxeAevov paSditew 
A. 16. 22 expresses duration, ep. § 57, 4, note 1). Méddev, on the 
other hand, in the N.T. as in classical Greek only rarely takes the 
aorist inf: (A. 12. 6 AB), R. 8. 16 and G. 3. 23 péAAovcay diroxa- 
AvdOivat (but droxadtrrer Gon 1 P. 5. 1), Ap. 3. 2, 16, 12. 4, where 
the aorist is obviously correctly employed, while the present if used 
in this connection goes beyond the proper sphere of that tense. In 
classical Greek the most frequent construction of péAAew is that with 
the future inf, which in the active and middle voices usually has a 
neutral meaning so far as the kind of action is concerned ; but since 
the vulgar language abandoned this form of expression (weAAev with 
a fut. inf. occurs only in the Acts, see § 61, 3), it allowed the present 
inf. to be used with the same range as the fut. inf. had previously 
possessed : peAAes rapadidorba: Mt. 17. 22, for which we have also 
merely wapadiSora:, see § 56, 8.1—’EAmitav in the N.T. takes the 
aorist inf. (instead of the fut.), correctly so far as the action is con- 
cerned ; cp. § 61, 3. Elsewhere too the infinitives keep their proper 
force: R. 14, 21 addy 7d ph ayetv Kpeo pnde muetv ofvoy pnde ev @ 6 
ddeAdds cov mporkdrre. means, ‘it is a good thing at times not to eat 
meat, if offence is given thereby,’ and the passage is not to be under- 
stood of continual abstinence. 

4. Present and aorist participle.—A participle used in connection 
with a finite verb generally at first sight appears to denote relative 
time, namely, the aorist participle to denote a past event, and the 
present participle a simultaneous event, especially as the future 
participle (like the fut. infin. and optat.) does really express some- 
thing relatively future. Actually, however, the aorist participle 
contains no more than the idea of completion; if therefore the 
participle is followed by a finite verb, the sequence of events usually 
is, that the first-mentioned action was accomplished when the latter 
took place, just as the same sequence of events is expressed, if 
instead of a participle and a finite verb two finite verbs connected by 
xat are employed. This temporal relation, however, is not neces- 
sarily implied in either case: the phrase mpocevgdpevor elroy A. 1. 
24=mpocetéavro Kal emav=mpocedfavro cimévtes (cp. Mc. 14. 39) 
denotes not merely simultaneous, but identical actions. If the parti- 
ciple stands in the second place, as in Mt. 27. 4 jpoprov rapadods 
aipa dOgov, or Me. 1. 31 Hyepey airy Kparyras THs xepds, it may 
happen, as in the second of these instances, that the true sequence 
of time is not expressed, though in reality it is self-evident. Still in 
spite of this the reading of the majority of the Mss. in Acts 25. 13 is 
not Greek, ’Aypimmras kai Bepvixn carp AOov cis Kourdpevay doracdpevor 
tov Piorov (since the participle always, as such, expresses an accom- 


1 Also in Jo. 16. 19 q4ueAdov (as 8 has for #Oedov) epwrav (D érepwrijoa rept 
tovrov) appears to be the better reading. 
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panying circumstance, which in this passage, where the arrival is 
being narrated, cannot yet be regarded as concluded): the other 
reading domacdpevor is the correct one.! On the other hand, the 
present participle is occasionally used after the main verb, since the 
future participle is so rarely found (see § 61, 4), to denote an action 
which at least in its complete fulfilment is subsequent to the action 
of the main verb: A. 18. 23 é€AGev (from Antioch) Svepxdpevos ripv 
Tadarixiyy xépav (i.e. kat Sufpxero), 14. 21 f. tréeotpepav cis Hv 
Atotpav ... érurrnpifovres tas puyas Tov pabyTav: 21. 2 eipdvtes 
TAoiov Suamepav eis Powvinv, 3 éxeire 7 wAOLov Hv dropopTiCopevov Tov 
yopov. In these last two passages the pres. part. clearly takes the 
place of wéAAwv with the inf., ¢.g. gueAAev dropopti fer Pa, so that they 
are to be compared with 6 ¢pyduevos=6 méAdwv epyerOar and mapa- 
SiSoras = pédAe wapadidocba § 56, 8; in the first two passages the 
participle is tacked on as it were to a finite verb instead of a second 
finite verb, to denote a subsequent action which in view of the actors’ 
designs and preparations is regarded as already beginning to take 
place. In the following passages the fut. part. could have been 
used: A. 15. 27 dreordAkapev drayyéhAovtas (but cp. Thucyd. vii. 
26. 9 repay ayyéhAovras Kiihner ii.? 121 f.), 21. 16 ovviA@ov... 
d&yovres.—The present participle when it stands before the main verb 
may denote something that is already past: E. 4. 28 6 «Aérrwv (he 
who stole hitherto) pyxére xAerrérw, Ap. 20, 10 6 rAavav = ds érAdva; 
also Mt. 27. 40 6 xatadtwv ... kal otxodopdv = 6s KaréAves k.7.X. 
(‘wouldest destroy’), since it is obvious that the pres. part. like the 
pres. indic. may have a conative force (Mt. 23. 13 tots eirepyopévous). 


§ 59. THE PERFECT. 


1. The perfect (as also the pluperfect) unites in itself as it were 
present and aorist, since it expresses the continuance of completed 
action: before the form xa@éordxa for ‘I have placed’ arose, this 
meaning was expressed by éxw (pres.) karaorjcas (aor.),? and a per- 
fect like rerAnpwxare in Acts 5. 28 may be resolved into érAypwoare 
kal viv wAjpns éori. In the N.T. this form of the verb is still 
constantly employed, and in a manner corresponding almost entirely 
to its classical uses: although at a subsequent period the popular 
language abandoned the old perfect, and let these forms, while they 
still continued in existence, do duty for the aorist. 


2. The present meaning so entirely preponderates with certain 
verbs (as in classical Greek), that the aoristic meaning disappears 
altogether: eg. in xécpayev Jo. 1. 15 a word borrowed from the 
literary language in place of the Hellenistic xpd(e, cp. § 56, 5; 


1 The use of the aor. in John 11. 2 is noteworthy, fv 5¢ Mapidu 4 ddrelwaca rov 
KUptov pwpw, ‘who as is well known (cp. Mt. 26. 13) did (or, has done) this,’ 
although this story belongs to a later time and is told at a later point in the 
narrative, 12. 1 ff.; so too Mt. 10. 4 “Iovdas 6 kal mapadods av’rév,—és Kal 
tapédwxev adrév Me. 3. 19. 


2Demosth. xix. 288. 


éoryka (cp.3), mérorBa, peuvypar (mepvijrKopar is almost unrepresented, 
only in H. 2. 6, 13. 3)1; also reGvqxa ‘I am dead,’ Amica eis tive 
Jo. 5. 45 ete. ‘I have set my hope upon,’=I hope, but a stronger 
form than éAqi{w, because the continuance of the hope which has 
been formed is expressed by the perfect ; similarly rérewpac ‘I am 
convinced’ R. 8 38 etc.; wynuae ‘I believe’ or ‘reckon’ (class.) 
A. 26. 2 in Paul’s speech before Agrippa (but in Ph. 3. 7 with its 
ordinary meaning ‘I have reckoned’). 


3. Inversely, the aoristic meaning of the perfect may be brought 
into prominence and the other be made subordinate, without affecting 
the correctness of the employment of this tense. This happens. in 
2 Tim. 4. 7 dv Kaddv dydva rydvicpar, Tov Spdpov Terédeka, THY 
wiotw terhpyxa, viz. up till now, and the existing result inferred 
from this is stated in verse 8: Aourdv dadertaé pou 6 Tis dtxatorbvys 
orépavos. In the well-known phrase & yéypad¢a yéypada the first 
perfect has more of an aoristic, the second more of a present mean- 
ing. In the following passages the aorist and perfect are clearly 
distinguished: A. 21. 28 “EAAnvas ciotyayev eis 7d iepdv Kal Kexoivwxer 
Tov dy.ov Téov, the introduction of these persons that took place has 
produced a lasting effect of pollution; 1 C. 15. 3 f. dre Xpurrds 
aréBavev ... kal Sty éerddy Kat dre eyyyepras tH Hepa TH TpiTy ; 
A. 22. 15 eon pdptus... dv édpaxas kat jxovoas, the fact that Paul 
has seen the Lord is that which permanently gives him his consecra- 
tion as an Apostle (hence Paul himself says in 1 C. 9.1 otk eiui 
amdaroXos; ovxt Ingodr ... édpaxa ;), whereas the hearing (verses 7 ff.) 
is far less essential.? Only it must be borne in mind that the perfect 
is not used in all cases where it might have been used, ¢.¢. where 
there is an actually existing result at the present time: the aorist 
has extended its province at the expense of the perfect, and here 
there is certainly a distinction between the language of the New 
Testament and the classical language. Thus Mt. 23. 2 ért rijs 
Moicéws xabédpas éxdOicav of ypapparteis, though they still sit 
thereon: cp. H. 1. 3, 8. 1, 10. 12 for éxdOwev: KexdOixev only 
appears in 12. 23; Me. 3. 21 éAeyov dru é£éorn (he is beside himself), 
where D* has eécoratar; 2 C. 5. 13 eéorqpev opposed to cwdpovor- 
pev ; €ornxa had acquired too much of a present sense to be able to 
lend itself still to a true perfect meaning, and it is for this reason 
that ‘He is risen’ is never expressed by dvéoryxev (but by iyép6n, 
which is another instance of aorist for perfect, and éyijyepra 
Me. 6. 14, Paul in 1 OC. 15. passim, 2 Tim. 2. 8). Cp. § 57, 9 (even 
classical Greek has some similar instances of the aorist for perfect, as 


1 Kékrnuae does not appear in the N.T., but only xrjoacOac and kraca. 

2 Also Jo. 3. 32 5 édpaxe kal Fxovce, where likewise the principal emphasis is 
laid on the seeing, but in 5. 37, 1 Jo. 1. 1, 3 we have éwpdxapyev and dxyxdapev 
in close connection, where the hearing is regarded as equally essential. 
‘Edpaxa also appears in L. 24. 23, Jo. 19. 35, 20. 18 and passim ; dxixoa is rare 
and nowhere found in Mt., Mc., or Luke. 

31t is preceded by tréyewe cravply (’Incois), and followed in verse 3 by 
dvadoyloacbe Trav ro.avrny brouevernkéra ... dvTidoylav, the perfect being due to 
the abiding example which He offers us. 
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in the saying of Euripides: ris ofdev ci 7d Civ péev éore KarOaveiv 
[=reOvdvac], 75 KarOavely 8& Cav Kdtw vopiferar 5), 


4, The use of the perfect instead of the aorist, in consequence of 
the popular intermixture of the two tenses (vide supra 1), appears 
undoubtedly in the Apocalypse: 5. 7 AG xat eiAnde, ep. 8. 5, 7. 14 
eipnxa (B eérov), cp. 19. 3: in forms, therefore, in which the 
reduplication is not clearly marked. The following perfects have 
an equally certain aoristic sense: Herm. Vis. i 1. 1 zémpaxev, 
iii, 1. 2 Grrat 8 (as dO), Clem. Hom. ii. 53 éyjyeprar, Gospel of 
Peter 23 deSuxaow, cp. 31. Instances in the Pauline Epistles: 
2 C, 2. 13 écxnxa in historical narrative, whereas 7. 5 érxyKev (B al. 
érxev) and 1. 9 écxyjxapev may be explained as true perfects ; 
dréotadxa in 12. 17 does not seem right, coming as it does in the 
middle of nothing but aorists (éreuija is read by DE, dréorerda 
by some cursives): the same perfect appears in A. 7. 35 rTovrov 
(Moses) 6 Oeds dpyovra drértadxe, most probably a wrong reading 
for dréoretAev of CHP al. Also in 2 0.11. 25 vuxOjpepov év To BvOq 
weroinka, stands in connection with aorists only and without an 
adequate reason for the perfect. But H. 11. 28 wiore: memroinxey 7d 
awdoxa is explained by the abiding institution, cp. verse 3 (éyxexai- 
virrat 9, 18), while 17 mpocevyvoyev ’ABpadp Tov "Icadk can indeed 
only be understood as referring to the abiding example offered to us. 
Lastly, yéyovev is used for éyevero in Mt. (and Apoc. Pet. 11; 
Burton, p. 43) in 25. 6 (B has éyévero). (In 1. 22=21. 4 the 
perfect could be accounted for, although John uses éyevero in an 
analogous passage, 19. 36: there is still greater reason for yéyovev 
in Mt. 26. 56 of Christ’s passion.) 


5. In general statements or imaginary examples the perfect is only 
rarely used, as also in Attic it is rare in these cases. In Mt. 13. 46 
nérpaxev (éradnoev D) ravta kat pydpacev airév the suspicion of 
an incorrect confusion with the aorist is obvious (no aorist from 
murpackw existed), cp. Herm. Vis. i. 1. 1, supra 4; the same applies 
to Ja. 1. 24 Karevénoev Kal deAndAvOev Kal edOéws ereAdOero, But 
passages like 1 Jo. 2. 5 ds dv typy... tereAelwrat, Ja, 2. 10 doris 
T™HpHoy ... yéyovev (cp. 11), R. 14. 23 ete. are perfectly correct and in 
accordance with classical usage (Aristoph. Lys. 545 6 peév jxwv yap, 
Kav 9 modtds, TAXD ... yey dpnkev). 

6. The perfect is used relatively, instead of the pluperfect, in the 
same way as the present is used for the imperfect after verbs of per- 
ception (cp. § 56, 9): Me. 5. 33 eidvia 8 yéyovey airy, Le. 20. 19 D 
éyvucay Ste eipnxev (al. efrev=Me. 12. 12); similarly after a verb 
expressing emotion in A. 10. 45 e&éornoav ért éxxéyutar. So also in 
L. 9. 36 we have ovdevi dmjyyeav od8ev Sv Ewpdxacry (D eOedoravro), 
on the analogy of the equivalent phrase ot. dwjyy. dru rata 
éwpdxacw. Still we have Me. 15. 10 éyivwoxev 6re rapadeddxeray 
(but DHS read apéSwxay as in Mt. 27. 18, AE al. mapeddxewar), 


A. 19. 32 od ySecav Tivos évexev cvveAnADOacav. 


7. On the moods of the perfect it may be noticed that the 
imperative, apart from éppwoo éppwoGe (formulas in A. 15. 29, 23. 30, 
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but not in all the Mss.) and the periphrasis with eiué (§ 62, 1), only 
appears in the vigorous prohibition wepiuworo Me. 4. 39 (cp. réOvade 
in Homer). 


§ 60. PLUPERFECT. 


1. The pluperfect, which naturally did not outlive the perfect in the 
Greek language, is still, like the perfect, a current, though not a largely 
employed, form with the New Testament writers; even in classical 
Greek, however, it is far rarer than the Latin or the German pluper- 
fect, just because it is not used relatively as these latter are used. 
If an action has taken place, without leaving behind it an effect still 
permanent in subsequent past time, then the aorist must be employed, 
since the pluperfect = aorist + imperfect (cp. the perf. § 59, 1). L. 16. 
20 Adfapos éBéBAnro mpds Tov TuAGVa adrot, ‘was thrown down and 
lay’: Jo. 11. 44 4 dys adrod covdapin mepredédero, 9, 22 7}5n yap ovve- 
téevro of lovdaio., the stipulation even at that early date was made. 
Cp. also Acts 14. 23 wemurredxecay (-aow D, § 59, 6), 26 foav rapa- 
dedopévor: but ibid. érAjpwoav, 27 éroincav=‘had fulfilled,’ ‘had 
done.’ 

2. The usages of the pluperfect, which vary with the particular 
verb and the context, correspond to those of the perfect ; the aoristic 
meaning preponderates, ¢g. in A. 4. 22 6 dvOpwrros ef’ Sv yeydve 73 
onpeiov, although the other meaning is present as well, and generally 
speaking an encroachment of the pluperfect into the province of the 
aorist can by no means take place.—A. 9. 21 Gée eis Tobro éAnAVOee 
(i.e. Paul to Damascus, the words are spoken by the Jews) is ex- 
plained by the fact that this intention of the Apostle had now come 
to an end, and therefore the perfect was no longer admissible. 


§ 61. FUTURE. 


1. The future, as was remarked above (§ 56, 1), is the one tense 
which does not express action but simply a time-relation, so that 
completed and continuous action are not differentiated. The syn- 

_ thetic future has become extinct in modern Greek ; in the N.T. it is 
still largely used in the indicative, and is not limited to any con- 
siderable extent either by periphrasis (§ 62, 1, 2, 4) or by the use of 
the present (§ 56, 8). On the modal functions of the future in- 
dicative see §§ 64, 65; it is occasionally used in a gnomic sense (as 
in classical Greek), to express what may be expected to take place 
under certain circumstances, as in R. 5. 7 podis tmép Stxatov tis 
droOaveira, cp. 7. 3 xXpnpatioe édy yévytar: so the first of these 
passages is an abbreviated form of édv Sikavos 7 x.7.d. 


2. The future is used relatively in statements after verbs of 
believing, to denote a time subsequent to the time when the belief 
was entertained: Mt. 20. 10 évomicav dtu Arovras (=pédAover 
AapPdveww) ; ep. the present § 56, 9: imperf. § 57, 6: perf. § 59, 6. 
In this case, however, another mode of expression was scarcely 
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possible, and the only difference in the classical language is that 
classical Greek uses the future infinitive, which regularly has a 
relative meaning, after vopifev, instead of dr. with the indicative. 
(After onpaivey in Jo. 18. 32 we have jjpedAev dxoOvijoxewv, instead 
of which péAAe might here be expected, § 56, 9, or the fut. as in 
21. 19 do€acer.) 

3. The future infinitive, which like the participle and the optative 
of the future, expresses the time-notion relatively with reference to 
the principal action, has disappeared from the popular language, and 
is found only in the Acts and the Epistle to the Hebrews: after 
péAXev in A. 11. 28, 23. 30, 24. 15, 27. 10, after éAwifev 26. 7 B (the 
other mss. have the aorist), after duvivac H. 3. 18. After péAAcw 
the place of the fut. inf. is taken by the pres. inf., cp. § 58, 3, rarely 
by the aor. inf.; after éAmifev}, tpoxatayyéAAaw (A. 3. 18), duvdvar 
(2. 30), mpoodoxay (3. 3), duodroyeiv ‘to promise’ (Mt. 14. 7), the 
aorist infinitive is used, which preserves the nature of the action 
correctly, but surrenders the expression of the time-relation. 


4, The future participle, used as the complement of the principal 
verb (to express the aim or object) is likewise rare and almost 
limited to the Acts: 8. 27 éAnAvOe mpockvicwr, 22. 5, 24. 17, 
H. 13. 17 dypumvotow ws Adyov aroddcovres; Mt. 27. 49 épxerar 
cdoov, but s* has cGcar, D kai cdoe. Its place is frequently taken 
by the pres. part., cp. § 58, 4; elsewhere by the infinitive (1 C. 16. 
3), a relative sentence (ibid. 4. 17) or some other phrase (Viteau 
§ 288). Scarcely more widely extended is the use of the fut. part. 
im a more independent position (cp. § 62, 4): 1 C. 15. 37 73 copa 75 
yevnrdpevov (also probably R. 8. 34 6 xaraxpwov), A. 20. 22 7a 
cuvavticovra, 2 P. 2. 13 Koptovpevor po Odv ddixias (almost certainly 
corrupt; x*BP read ddicovpevor), tis 6 kaxdowy tuas (= ds Kaxeoer) 
1 P. 3. 13, 73 éodpevov L. 22. 49, 6 rapaddcwv Jo. 6. 64, but there D 
is doubtless correct in reading rapadidots (uéAAwy mapadiddvar 8, as 
in Jo. 12. 4), H. 3. 5 rav AaAnOyoouévwv (a unique instance of the 
fut. part. pass.). 


§ 62, PERIPHRASTIC CONJUGATION. 


1. The classical language had already made use of cpt with the 
perfect participle as a periphrasis for the perfect, pluperfect, and 
future perfect, active and passive, which under certain circum- 
stances was necessary, but the usage was extended far beyond the 
cases where that necessity existed. In the N.T. the cases where 
periphrasis is necessary include the future perfect and the perfect 
conjunctive (or optative), excluding of course ofda «i80; in other 
cases it is practically indifferent, whether one writes éreyéyparto 
(A. 17. 23) or fv yeypappévov (Jo. 19. 19 f.), yéypamras (very frequent) 
or yeypappévov eort (Jo. 6. 31, 20. 30; in the next verse 31 we have 


WEAri{w mepavepdoba 2 C. 5. 11 shows the deflection of the idea of ‘hope’ 
into that of ‘ think,’ which is also in vogue in German (as in classical Greek). 
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Tatra de Yéypomra) ; ep. Herm. Sim. ix. 4. 1 trodeSvnenrav — brode- 
Suxviae jjrav. (Periphrasis in the active is less common, as in A. 21. 
29 ijoav mpoewpaxdres.) Even where the aoristic meaning of the 
perfect (§ 59, 3) predominates, periphrasis may be introduced: od 
Yap eorw ev ywvig mempaypévov Tobro (A. 26. 26). It occasionally 
serves to produce a more forcible and rhetorical expression : A. 25. 10 
(x*B) eors éml Tod Bijporos Katcapés ius, which is better than éornxa 
ert... or ert rob... €orn«a, An example of the pluperfect is L. 2. 26 
iv atT@ Kexpnuatirpevoy ; fut. perf. L. 12. 52 2rovrae Suapepepurpévor, 
H. 2. 12 €copar reroAds O.T.; conjunct. Jo. 16. 24 4 rerAnpwpévy ; 
imperat. L. 12. 35 éorwcay repre(wopevar; even the participle itself 
is written periphrastically in E. 4. 18, Col. 1. 21 évres (-as) dandXo- 
Tptwéevor (-ovs), here clearly to express still more forcibly the idea of 
persistence in the new condition of things (in the passage of Colossians 
kai éx@povs is appended; cp. Aristoph. Ran. 721 ofow od Keke 
Adnrcvpévors, GAAG Kaddioros x.7.A.). A cognate instance is fv 
keipevos L, 23. 53, = TeBerpevos (§ 23, 6). 


2. Eiyi} is further used to a large extent in the N.T. in connection 
with the present participle to form a periphrasis for the imperfect 
(jv), the future (¢couaz), rarely the present indic. (¢€), and occasion- 
ally the present infinitive and imperative (c?va, icc); this use is 
indeed especially frequent in the narrative style of Mark and Luke, 
in whose writings the periphrasis mentioned in the previous para- 
graph (1) also finds the greatest number of instances (Buttmann 
p. 268). Many examples of this periphrasis may be quoted as 
parallels from the classical language (Kiihner ii. 35, note 3), and it 
may be argued that this method of expression is analogous to that 
mentioned in 1, and that at least in the case of the future it offered 
the advantage of distinguishing continuous from momentary action ; 
still, in view of the absence of an analogous development in the 
Hellenistic language, one cannot fail to recognize, especially in the 
case of the imperfect, the influence of Aramaic (W. Schmid Atticismus 
iii. 113 f.), since that language made an extensive use of periphrases 
of this kind.2 One cannot adduce in this connection instances such 
as R. 3. 12 O.T. od« éorw (‘there is no-one’) rowdy xpyoréryta, 
A. 21. 23 «ioty dvdpes (‘there are persons here’) edxiv éxovres (“who 
have a vow’); L. 2. 8 is also different, «at wowpéves fjoay ... aypav- 
dotvres Kat dPuddooovres, since the existence of these shepherds had 
first to be noticed, and then their occupation (cp. A. 19. 14, 24). 
But even after deducting all the examples, where the imperfect of the 
principal verb could not have been used or would not have had the 


1Not drdpyw, which only occurs in A. 8. 16, 19. 36 in connection with a 
perfect participle. 

2In the case of the following writings—(Mt.), Mc., Luke’s Gospel, and the first 
half of the Acts—this is no doubt ane to their being direct translations from 
Aramaic originals. In John’s Gospel in most passages (1. 9, 28, 2. 6, 3. 23) a 
has a certain independence of its own (Srov qv — Bamrifwv, ‘where he stayed 
and baptized’); 4v xaxdv adv in 18. 30 seems to be a wrong reading for #v 
xaxorods. In Mt. cp. 7. 29, 19. 22 ete.—In St. Paul, G. 1. 22 £ qunr 
dyvootpevos ... dxovovTes Foray. 
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same meaning, the number of instances even in the Acts is consider- 
ably large: ¢.9. 1. 10 dtevifovres foav, 13 Hjoav KaTapévovtes, 14 Hoav 
mpockaprepotvres, 2. 2 foav Ka@jpevor etc. A periphrastic future 
appears in 6. 4 D éodpueOa tpooxaprepotytes. (But from chapter 13 
of the Acts onwards the only further instances are: 16. 12 jpev ev TH 
woA« SiatpiBovres, cp. 14. 7, note 2 on p. 203: 18. 7 9 oikia Hv ovvopo- 
pote [an easily intelligible use]: 21. 3 7jv dropopri(opevor, see § 58, 4, 
dmepoprifero could not have been used: 22. 19 yunv pudaxifwv}), 

Instances of the pres. indic. being written periphrastically : 2 C. 
9, 12 4 Staxovia ob povoy éoriv rporavarAnpotce. ..., dAAd Kal mepic- 
cevovoa; G. 4. 24, Col. 2. 23%, Ja. 1. 17, 3. 15, Herm. Vis. i. 2. 4 
cor pev odv...% Toratrn Bovd} ... érupépovea a periphrasis for the 
sake of emphasis, somewhat like Demosth. 20. 18 éor 82... éxov; 
Mt. 27. 33 is most probably corrupt (Aeyémevos om. 3D); the phrase 
6 éorw (‘means’) peepunvevdpevov does not come under this head. 
The periphrases of the impersonal verbs must be given a place to 
themselves, since they are not only common in Hellenistic Greek 
(Schmid Atticism. iii. 114), but are also found previously in Attic 
(éort zpoojkov Dem. 3. 24): A. 19. 36 déov ery (cp. 1 P. 1. 6 déorv 
[éoré]; Clem. Cor. i. 34. 2): é€0v (se. érri) A. 2. 29, 2 C. 12. 4.— 
Infinitive: L. 9. 18=11. 1 év To efvas atrov tpocevyspevov. Impera- 
tive: Mt. 5. 25 toOe evvoay (the verb is not elsewhere used in the 
N.T.), L. 19. 17 iofs eLovoiav éxwv: Clem. Hom. Ep. ad Jac. 3 e@ 
io@t eidés. Of the periphrastic conjunctive there is no instance.— 
Future expressing continuance: Mt. 10. 22 évecOe pucovpevor, Me. 
13. 25 of dorépes ecovrat mimtovres, L. 5. 10 dvOpdrovs eon (wypar, 
1 ©. 14. 11 éveode cis dépa Aadobyres, Herm. Mand. v. 2. 8 éoy 
ebpirxdpevos, Sim. ix. 13. 2 éoy dopdv; in these instances the reason 
for using the periphrasis can be recognized (cp. the periphrastic fut. 
perf.), see Buttmann p. 266 f. 


3. Ttvopat is also occasionally employed in an analogous way to 
denote the beginning of a state. 2 C. 6. 14 put) yiver Oe érepo(vyoivres 
dricrous (‘do not give yourselves up to it’), Col. 1. 18, H. 5. 12, 
Ap. 3. 2, 16. 10, Me. 9. 3 (7): the different tenses of yivouar are 
joined with the pres. or perf. participle—The combination of «iva: 
with the aorist participle, which is not unknown to the language 
of classical poetry, is only found in L. 23. 19 BLT dots Fv... BAnOeis 
(om. 8*, the other mss. have BeBAnpévos) év 7H pvAaxy, where the 
reading is therefore quite untrustworthy.® 


4. Another way of expressing imminence, besides the future, is by 
pAdo with the infinitive, a periphrasis with which the classical 


. 


1 This speech of Paul was delivered 79 éBpati guwvg. Cp. the author’s edition 
of Luke’s Gospel, p. xxi. 


2"Arwd éorwv NOyov pev Exovra cogias, cp. Demosth. 31. 11 oddé Nbyor 7d mpaypy? 
éxov éort and other similar passages with éywy (Rehdantz Ind. Demosth. ii. 
Partic. ). 

3In the Gospel of Peter 23 Geasdpevos jv, 51 qv TeOels, this combination is due 
to a confusion between perfect and aorist; cp. 23 dedwxacr for éSwxav. Clem. 
Cor. ii. 17. 7 must be emended to écovrar ddtav <di>>dévres. 
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language is acquainted and which offers this advantage, that it pre- 
sents a mode of indicating imminence in past time, e.g. L. 7. 2 jee 
teAevrav and passim; also a conjunctive can be formed in this way, 
Me. 13, 4 drav pédAy ovvredeio Oar; and it serves to replace the fut. 
inf. and the fut. part. which are going out of use, and periphrasis 
is therefore generally employed in these cases, e.g. ueAAew mipmpar bar 
A. 28. 6, 6 rotro pédAwv mpdocew L. 22. 36. In the case of a parti- 
ciple, however, the periphrastic form is of wider application than 
the simple form, since the latter (as a relative indication of time) can 
never be employed in the genitive absolute, and nowhere at all 
except where it is definitely connected with a finite verb: periphrasis 
is therefore necessary in A. 18, 14 éAAovros dvotyew gen. abs., 20. 3 
yevouevns ertBovdrs ait@ pédAAovTe dvdyerOa1, Jo. 12. 4 ‘lovdas, 6 
padAwv adrdy rapadiddvat (but in 6.64 Tis éorw 6 rapaddcwv ABC al., 
ep. § 61, 4). 


§ 63. THE MOODS. INDICATIVE OF UNREALITY (AND 
REPETITION). 


1. With regard to the use of the moods the distinction between 
the language of the New Testament and the classical language is 
considerably greater than it is with regard to the tenses, if only for 
the reason that the optative which was disappearing (§ 14, 1) had to 
be replaced. 


2. The indicative in Greek, besides its primary function of making 
assertions about real or actual events (to which in all languages is 
attached its use in negative or interrogative sentences), has the 
further function of denoting unreality as such, by means of the 
tenses expressive of past time (since the form of the verb which is 
used to express that which no longer exists acquires the general 
notion of non-existence). The indicative, ‘however, is not used in 
this way in the principal clause without the addition of the particle 
dv, which differentiates such sentences from unqualified assertions 
about past time, whereas in the accompanying conditional and 
subordinate clauses, and in the kindred clauses expressing a wish, the 
indicative is used alone. . 


3. In the N.T. the indicative has not only kept the whole of this 
sphere of its use, but has also enlarged it at the expense of the 
optative. In the first place in hypothetical sentences, where 
unreality is expressed, the indicative is used both in the protasis 
and the apodosis ; in the latter the insertion of dv is not obligatory. 
Jo. 15. 24 « 7a epya pi) éroinoa év aprois..., duaptiav ovK etxoray, 
cp. 19. 11 (where 8A etc. have the wrong reading ¢xes for «tyes of 
B etc.), 8. 39, G. 4. 15 (dv is added by x°D‘EKLP); on the other 
hand dy is inserted in Jo. 18. 30 ef py jv..., odK dv cot wapeddixaper, 
and this is the case in the majority of instances. The position of dv 
is as near the beginning of the sentence as possible: ovx dy passim, 
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of brnpéras dv of enol sywvifovro (Jo. 18. 36).!_ The tense (imperf. or 
aor.; pluperf. in1 Jo. 2. 19) keeps the ordinary meaning of its 
action; the imperfect in other connections is ambiguous (in the 
passage above quoted jyevit dv is ‘would have fought,’ which was 
meant to be regarded as a continuous or incomplete action, since 
accomplishment and result were uncertain). 


4. The imperfect indicative without dv is used in classical Greek 
for expressions of necessity, obligation, duty, possibility etc., when 
one requires to indicate the fact that in reality the opposite is taking 
place or has taken place: while the present indicative asserts some- 
thing about present time, as it always does, and accordingly an 
appeal is contained in such presents as xpj, tpooyjxe etc. In the 
former case we employ the conjunctive, it should or could be so, or 
where the possibility of anything happening is past, it should or 
could have been—a distinction which cannot be made in Greek ; the 
indicative is logically correct, since even in the case of the verb 
‘should’ the obligation was already an actual one in past time (ep. 
Latin). The N.T. keeps this usage of the imperfect, but uses it 
further to denote what in classical Greek is expressed by the present 
indicative: A. 22. 22 00 yap KabijKev adrdy Cyv (KaPnKxov D*, cp. 
§ 62, 2), they are asking for him to be put to death: Col. 3. 18 as 
avixev fas is seemly’: E. 5. 4 a obk dvijxev (v.L 74 odk dviKovta).” 
Elsewhere the imperfect is used correctly: é€e in Mt. 23. 23 ratra 
er roujoat, KaKeiva pr adetvar, a frequent form of this verb (also 
used of course where it is merely the past necessity which is stated, 
ovx! tadra ede [‘ was bound’] waGely tov Xpurrdv L. 24. 26): dpevdov 
in 2 C. 12. 11 eyo yap dderov bf’ ipov cvvicrac Ga, but differently 
used in 1 C. 5. 10 éwel wdeirere ex Tod kéopou e€eAGetv ‘must have 
otherwise,’ where in classical Greek the insertion of adv is at least 
admissible, as it is in H. 9. 26 éwed ee avrdv woAAdKis Tadety: with 
Sivacda in Mt. 26. 9 edvvaro TodTo wpaOpvat wodAod: with an 
impersonal expression with efvas, xaddv Hv «i od« éyevvjOn Mt. 26. 24 
(kadov éore 18. 8 is different; cp. 2 P. 2. 21°). 


5. The indicative when used to denote an impracticable wish in 
Attic is introduced by «i6e or «i ydp, but it is more inclined to use 
the analytical expression «ie (ei yap) dpeAov (with infinitive). From 
the latter phrase, through the omission of the introductory particle 


1In this passage dy is wanting in B*, and stands after 7ywv. in SB™LX ; 
similar fluctuation in its position is seen in 8. 19 kal rdv marépa pou av qderTe 
BL, 76. dv 8TA al., where perhaps dv should be struck out with D, as it is in 
verse 39 on preponderant authority. L. 19. 23 kdyw éXOav oly rok av adrd 
érpaza contains in €\éwy an equivalent for a (temporal) protasis. “Av cannot 
go further back in a sentence than ov: G.1. 10 Xpicroi Sofdos ovK Av Hunv. 
—Hypothetical sentences of this kind are remarkably scarce in the Pauline 
Epistles ; in the Acts they are wanting entirely. 


2 The Attic mpoojxe: does not appear in the N.T.; nor yp except in Ja. 3. 10, 
nor éeor: (for which éfév is used, sc. éort, § 62, 2), nor the verbal adj. in -réos 
with jv etc. 

3 The Attic use of the (aorist) indicative to denote what nearly happened 
(édvyou édénoa with infin., édlyou éredabunv) is unattested in the N.T. 
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and through the auxiliary verb becoming stereotyped, there has been 
formed in the Hellenistic language the word éde\e (Callimachus) or 
deAov ddedov used as a particle to introduce a wish with the indic, : 
ddeAov is the form which it takes in the N.T., where the particle is 
even used (§ 66, 1) with the future to introduce a practicable wish. 
1C. 4. 8 ddedov (D°EL Sd.) éBacrretoare, 2 C. 11. 1 dpedov (d¢. 
D‘EFGKL) dveixerGe pov, Ap. 3. 15 (d¢. BP).—But if the idea of 
wishing is expressed by a particular verb, then a distinction is 
drawn in Attic between BovAciuny dv (a practicable wish, modestly 
expressed) and <¢BovAdynv dy (impracticable), whereas in the N.T. 
both these meanings are combined in éBovhépnv or the more popular 
word #chov (without dv). Thus A. 25. 22 é@. dxotoa (perfectly 
practicable), R. 9. 3 nvxéunv dvdOeua eivor (hardly conceived of as 
practicable), G. 4. 20 76cAov (modus irrealis, or imperfect of un- 
reality), Philem. 13 ¢BovAduyy (‘ would have liked,’ cp. 14). So also 
Herm. Vis. iii. 8. 6, 11. 4, Clem. Hom. i. 9 7Oedov= Bovroipyy av. 
The classical optative is only found in A. 26. 29 (s°AB) edéaiyny ay, 
see § 66, 2. 


6. The indicative of unreality in final clauses, which are dependent 
on another indicative of this class, is not found in the N.T.; on the 
contrary such clauses take the conjunctive, Jo. 18. 36 ot tmypéras dv 
ot euol nywvifovto, tva py TapadoOG ois "lovsacos. 


7. While the classical language expresses indefinite repetition 
in past time in principal clauses by &v with the imperfect or aorist 
indicative, and in subordinate clauses by the optative, in the N.T. 
the former method of expression has been transferred to subordinate 
clauses in place of the optative®, while there is no instance of its use 
in principal clauses. The dv, which in this case is never dropped 
(édv may be used, see § 26, 4), is placed as in other subordinate 
clauses as close as possible to the particle or the relative. Mc. 6.56 
Grov édy (av) eiveropeveto ..., év Tals dyopais ériOeray Tobs da Oevodvras: 
15. 6 D dv dv #rotvro, the correct reading, cp. § 13, 3: A. 2. 45, 
4. 35 (xaOdre), 1 O, 12. 2 (ws). The aorist is by no means excluded 
(cp. for a classical instance in a principal clause Dem. 18, 219 6 pév 
ypdpuv ovK av érperBevoev), and so we have in Me. 6. 56° Kai dou 
adv AWavro (XBD ; arrovro AN al.) adrot éo@(ovro, LXX. Is, 55. 11 doa 
av 70éd\ynoa, Herm. Sim. ix. 4. 5 drav éréOnoav, 17. 33, Barn. 12. 2 
érérav xabethev, Even particles compounded with av, such as érav, 
take part in this construction with the indicative: Mc. 3. 11 ta 
avetpata, Stay avrdv éOedpovv, tpooémimrov, Mc. 11. 19 drav (dre AD 
al.) dpe éyévero, éLeropetero ew THs méAews, where this particle also 
denotes custom, cp. L. 21. 37. 


180 uxx., Arrian. Diss. Epict., etc., Sophocles Lexicon é¢ethw. 
2So also Lucian D. Mort. 9. 2 dvriwa ay mpooéBreya. 
3 With pluperfect Sim. ix. 1. 6 éray émixexavxet. 
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§ 64. CONJUNCTIVE AND FUTURE (OR PRESENT) INDICA- 
TIVE IN PRINCIPAL CLAUSES. 


1. The conjunctive has apparently the primary meaning of some- 
thing which should (or ought to) take place, and consequently its 
proper use is to express the will of the speaker, though in a less 
definite manner than the imperative, with which mood the conjunctive 
has close affinities. But the conjunctive, and especially the aorist 
conjunctive, also has close affinities with the future indicative. Not 
only has it to a large extent the greatest similarity of form (Avcw is 
the form of the 1st sing. both of the aor. conj. and the fut. ind., Avon 
is the form of the 2nd sing. of the same tenses in the middle), but in 
its manner of employment it comes into the closest contact with that 
tense from the earliest times (Homer). The future does not assert 
what is about to happen merely in point of time, but frequently also 
what is about to happen in the intention of the speaker: BovAopar 
Aéyev gives the same meaning analytically, which Aé£w gives syn- 
thetically. The conjunctive, on the other hand, actually has a much 
wider range of employment than is contained in the primary meaning 
above-mentioned, and expresses that which under certain circum- 
stances may be the outcome of the present position of affairs: from 
this it is at once apparent that it refers in great measure to the 
future, while past time lies outside its compass. In the final de- 
velopment of the language the future has been supplanted by @éAw 
iva (for which modern Greek uses 64) with the present or aorist 
conjunctive (so that action is differentiated in future time as well as 
in past time); the N.T., however, is still a long way removed from 
this state of things, whereas the mixture of the fut. ind. and aor. 
conj.1 has, in comparison with the classical language, made con- 
siderable progress. 


2. The conjunctive supplements the imperative (as in Latin and 
other languages) in the 1st. pers. plur., where there is no distinction 
from the classical language; this also happens, but in a somewhat 
different way, in the Ist pers. sing., since an invitation is there made 
to the other person to let the speaker do something; in classical 
Greek this conjunctive is introduced by éye and ¢épe, also by Setpo, 
in the N.T. by ddes (whence ds in modern Greek) and Sedpo (plural 
dedre): Mt. 7. 4 des éxBddw 7d Kappos, A. 7. 34 O.T. Setpo droore/Aw 
ce (Kurip. Bacch. 341 Setpd cov orépw xdpa), cp. Ap. 17. 1, 21. 9. 
The same words may also precede the Ist pers. plur. conj. and (Sere 
at any rate) the 2nd pers. imp.: detre droxreivopev Mc. 12. 7, dette 
idere Mt. 28. 6; ades iSwupev Mt. 27. 49 (where the singular form has 
become stereotyped, as happens with dye, Pépe etc.), Mc. 15. 36 #DV 
(dere ABC etc.)=our ‘let us see.’ Again the conj. necessarily 


10n this mixture in late Greek, which for instance introduces etrw cou = épd 
go, see Sophocles Lexic. p. 45, Hatzidakis Hinl. in d. neugriech. Gramm. 
. 218. So in Clem. Hom. xi. 3 kal otrws... duvy69 (main clause) = duvjcerac. 
- it occurs already in the LXxx., e.g. Is. 33. 24 dpeOq yap avrois ) duapria, 
10, 16. 
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takes the place of the imperative in the 2nd person of the aorist after 
ve), as in classical Greek, and may do so also in the 3rd person (not 
frequently ; classical Greek also uses conj. or imp.): pi} tus adrév 
eLovbevyion 1 C. 16. 11, cp. 2 C. 11. 16, 2 Th. 2.3. In the N.T. such 
clauses are often preceded (Mt. 8. 4 al., Mc. 1. 44, 1 Th. 5. 15) by 
pa, dpare, BAerere, as well as ages etc., which do not affect the con- 
struction, see § 79, 4.—On pj expressing apprehension in independent 
clauses see § 65, 3 ad fin. 


3. The future indicative takes the place of the imperative in the 
legal language of the O.T. (not a classical use) both in positive and 
negative commands (the negative being ov), but the N.T. language 
apart from O.T. quotations does not appear to have been materially 
affected by this use. Mt. 5. 43 O.T. ayarjoes tov rAnoiov cov, but 
in the law of Christ in 44 dyamdre; ibid. 21 O.T. 0d ¢doveiveas ete., 
but the future is nowhere used in this chapter in independent precepts 
of Christ, since even 48 écecOe réAeoe is modelled on Deut. 18. 13. 
Elsewhere however there are some isolated instances of the future 
(2nd and 3rd persons): 6. 5 od« écecGe (the imperative éore occurs 
nowhere in the N.T.), 21. 3 édv tus duiv etry to, epeite, =eirare in 
Me. 11. 3, Mt. 20. 26 ody otrws éoras ev tuiv, and then eoras occurs 
twice again in 26 f. with v.l. éorw (Clem. Cor. i. 60. 2 xaOapeis). 
With this is connected the reverse use of the imperative for future in 
Mt. 10. 13 (€AOdrw % eipyvn ipav éx’ adriv [but éora 1 we. CTLOTpa- 
gt), where the future is more natural and is actually found in 
L. 10. 6. On édpedov with the fut. ind. (in a clause expressing a 
wish) see § 66, 1. 

4. A further substitute for the imperative is afforded by tva with 
the conjunctive (used independently ; cp. French que, class. érws 
with fut.), E. 5. 33 (after dyardrw) 7 88 yuvt) iva poPita: rdv dvépa, 
cp. 2 ©. 8. 7, Me. 5. 23 (see on iva § 69, 1). This may be extended 
by OéAw: Me. 6. 25 Oédw iva Sgs (dds Mt. 14. 8). Another substitute 
is a question in the fut. with od (as frequently in classical Greek); 
A. 13. 10 08 ratoy duactpépwv, though in this passage the imperative 
meaning is not quite clear, and perhaps a reproach is rather intended. 


5. The most definite form of a negative assertion about the future 
is that with ot »4, which also appears in classical Greek and is there 
also connected, as in the N.T., with both the fut. ind. and the con- 
junctive. But though the N.T. has this double construction of od 
pa, still the only certain instance of its taking the fut. is Mt. 16. 22 
ov pa €orat cou Todro, whereas in the other cases not only is there a 
strong similarity between the form of aor. and fut., but there is also 
a variety of readings, while in numerous passages the conjunctive is 
by its peculiar form established beyond a doubt as the correct 
reading. Mt. 15. 5 ov pa) tipsjoe Tov Tarégpa, but tTisjoy is read by 
E*FGK al. (a quotation of a saying of the Rabbis, ‘need not honour’; 
in the LXX. od pu is also prohibitive as in Gen. 3. 1), 26. 35 o¥ pj ce 
drapvjcopat (-copat AEGK al.), Mc. 14. 31 ditto (copa: sEFGK 
al.), Ap. 9. 6 od pi) etpjoovow (eipwow AP). (But Hermas has in 
Mand. ix. 5 od8év od pip Aj, Sim. i. 5 00d pt) rapadexOyjoy.) On the 

oO 
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other hand the conj. is used ¢g. in Ap. 2. 11 o@ pay ddtxnOy, L. 12. 59 
ov pay €LEAOns, 13. 35 od pay iSyre pe. The conj. is always that of the 
aorist, whereas classical Greek also uses the pres. conj. The same 
form is occasionally used interrogatively to denote an affirmation 
(the relation between the two uses being therefore the same as 
between “od rpdgw.” and “ov rpd£w;”): Jo. 18. 11 ob pu) riw aire ; 
L. 18. 7, Ap. 15. 4 ris od pj po8nOy; (the classical od py AaAjoes; = 
‘you will certainly not’ =‘do not venture to’ etc.). 


6. In questions of doubt and deliberation, as to what ought to 
take place, classical Greek uses the conjunctive or (more rarely) the 
fut. ind., as in Eurip. Ion 758 cirwpev; 7) ovyopev; 7 7h Spdooper ; 
generally in the lst person, rarely in the 3rd. The question is 
equivalent to xp7: it may be introduced by BovAc -er He (without a 
conjunction) : it is negatived by yj. The N.T. in this case practi- 
cally uses only the conjunctive (the fut. is a v.l. in eg. A. 2 37, 
4. 16; on Ph. 1. 22 see § 65, 1), which is frequently introduced by 
Gédaus -ere (BodAer Ge), and in addition to the 1st person the 2nd and 
1st persons are occasionally used, where there is more of a future 
meaning: L. 23. 31 év TO Enp@ Ti yévytas (yerfoerat D) ; (‘what will 
happen then ?’), Mt. 23. 33 was dtyynre, ‘how will (or can) you 
escape?’, 26. 54, R. 10. 14 f. mis obv émexadérwvtar (-rovras KLP)... 
mos 6 muctebowow (v1. -covor) ... Tas 58 dxotowory (8° A2B ; -covoew 
L, -covras x*D al.) ... was 8€ xynptEwou (the v.l. -ovow is hardly 
attested), ‘how will they’ or ‘can they’: Hermas, Sim. v. 7. 3 és 
cw6y 6 dvOpwros. In these instances classical Greek must have used 
the future, which we have in L. 16. 11 f. ris micredoen ; ... tis Sore ; 
ep. 11. 11, Mt. 16. 26 ré 8icex = Me. 8. 37 ri Sot (Sdcex ACD al.). A 
peculiar instance is L. 11. 5 rés e€ tpuov ee pirov, kat wopedoerar ... 
kal ein (pet AD al.) ... 7 Kdxeivos ely (€pe? D), where the thought 
is awkwardly expressed (§ 77, 6; Viteau p. 10), and would have been 
more appropriately rendered by the conditional form of sentence 
(€av pidos ropevOy etc.), and then the future would be in its right 
place in the apodosis. Cp. ibid. 11 f The fut. is used in the lst 
pers. in R. 3. 5, 6. 1 ré épovpjev; (cp. Plato, Crito 50 B), which at least 
approximates to a deliberative sense ; and this is decidedly the sense 
of L. 22. 49 «i (direct question, § 77, 2) rard£opev év payaipy ; (-wpev 
GH al.).—Question introduced by @éAcs etc.: Mt. 13. 28 Oéreus 
ovAdeLopev ; Jo. 18. 39 BotrcrOe drohicw ;—The question may be 
put analytically by the insertion of de? (yp being unusual in the 
N.T.), ri pe Se? roveiv A. 16. 30, or of SivacOae for the other sense of 
the future or conjunctive, Mt. 12. 34 més Sivarbe Aadeiv (Viteau 
p. 32).—The pres. indic. is used very rarely in a deliberative sense 
in place of the fut. ind. (§ 56, 8): Jo. 11. 47 (Herm. Sim. ix. 9. 1) 7/ 
wotovpev ; for which there are parallels in colloquial Latin. 


1JIn 1 Jo, 3. 17 weve? should be written for péve.—Plato, Symp. 2144 és 
rotoduev is not quite a similar case; it is not deliberative like rf roGuev ibid. B, 
but the present contains a gentle rebuke. 
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§ 65. CONJUNCTIVE AND FUTURE (OR PRESENT) 
INDICATIVE IN SUBORDINATE CLAUSES. 


1. Indirect interrogative sentences, like direct, take the delibera- 
tive conjunctive, Mt. 6. 25 pa) pepipvare ri gdyyre: and here again 
the sphere of the conjunctive is extended somewhat beyond its 
classical limits, as in L. 12. 36 mpooSexopévous Tov kipwov, wore dvadion 
(ce. GKX al.), op. Ph. 3. 12 with «¢ ‘whether’ Sidxw ei KaTtarddBa 
(cp. inf. 6): elsewhere this «i is followed by the fut. ind. (In 
Me. 11. 13 D gives the reading ideiv éév [ep. inf. 4] ri ori év adry.) 
In the region of past time, where the classical language according to 
rule employs the optative, the N.T. in this as in other cases retains 
the conjunctive (though not always in St. Luke, see § 66, 3): A. 4. 21 
Badev ebpioxovtes 73 THs KoAdTwVTaL adtots. The use of the fut. ind. 
{also possible in classical Greek) in such sentences is hardly attested 
by Ph. 1. 22 ri aipyjcopae od yvwpifw, where the better punctuation 
is té aipjooua; (ep. § 77, 6; B has aipijowpar). 

2. Final clauses introduced by tva, 8mus, »4 have very largely 
extended the range of their use in the N.T. in consequence of the 
infinitive being expressed by a periphrasis with iva; we are here 
only concerned with the mood, which is in no way influenced by 
the character of tva, whether it be a true final particle or not. This 
mood in the N.T. is generally the conjunctive, without regard to the 
right which the optative formerly possessed of expressing purpose 
from a past point of view, or from that of some person introduced 
by the narrator!; to a rather less extent the future indicative is also 
introduced, and just where in classical Greek it is not found, namely 
after va and final yj, whereas the Attic use of éaws and ézws pH in 
connection with the fut. ind. (after verbs of deliberating, striving, 
taking care) is not found in the N.T. With verbs of this class the 
particles used throughout the N.T. are iva and for negative tva yj or 
py: Sos, in so far as it appears at all (never in the Apoc., only once 
in St. John’s Gospel,? and not often in St. Paul), is limited to a 
purely final meaning and to its use in connection with verbs of 
asking (rapaxadgiv etc.). “Oaws has further lost, with the exception 
of some few passages in Luke and a quotation from the Lxx., the dv 
which is often appended to it in Attic Greek; this particle was 
never even in Attic annexed to iva and yj. On pr} (urjrore) express- 
ing apprehension, vide inf. 3.—The fut. ind. after iva occurs most 
frequently in the Apocalypse: 22. 14 ta éora... Kal eiceAOworw 
(thus the two forms are regarded as equivalent), 3. 9 iva Hovow 
(-woe B) kat rporkuvicovew ee B)... cat yvaouw (s reads yvaon 


1 The supposed optat. déy in E, 1. 17 is really conjunctive (§ 23, 4; B gives 
correctly dg). 

2 The passage is 11. 57, where dws is evidently used for the sake of variety, 
since a tva has occurred immediately before; the same reason applies to its use 
in St. Paul in 1. 1. 29, 2 C. 8. 14, 2 Th. 1. 12 (but not in 2C. 8. 11, G. 1. 4, 
Philem. 6: iva... a occurs in G. 4. 5, 1 C. 4. 6), 
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not well), 8. 3 Sacre (-y BP), similarly in 13. 16 (written Awci, 
from which the wrong reading Séc1(v) arose). See also 6. 4, 11, 
9. 4, 5, 20, 18. 12, 14.13. In St. Paul we have: 10. 9.15 tva tes 
(ovdeis is wrong) Kevaoret, 18 iva Ojow, 13. 3 wapado tva KavOjoopar 
(the readings -cwpas CK, xavxjowpos SAB are wrong), G. 2. 4 xara- 
dovddcovery (SAB*CDE), Phil. 2. 11. Also probably 1 Th. 5. 10 
iva Choopev (A; D*E have (Guev ; the aorist (jowpev of etc. would 
mean ‘come to life again’ as in R. 14. 9): in this passage dv is 
also omitted from an intervening clause, iva cire ypyyopapev cite 
cabedSwpev x.7.A., ep. Ph. 1. 27 iva etre dxotdw (conj.). Other passages. 
are: 1 P. 3. 1 KepdnOjoovra, Jo. 17. 2 ddce (-y 8°ACG al., ddicw w*, 
éxn D), L. 14. 10 épet with v.l. in AD al. ciry, 20. 10 décovoew with 
v.l. in CD al. Séouv. With py: Col. 2.8 Brérere pr)... éorar, H. 3. 12 
Bréwere pprote...érrar, A special instance is that where a conj. 
after iva (or wm) is succeeded by a fut. linked on to the conj. by a 
xat to denote a further result: A. 21. 24 twa upijowvras (-ovTas 
nB*D°E al.) ..., cal yveoovras, for which cat yvaou was at any rate 
possible ; the same arrangement is used elsewhere in the N.T., and 
moreover in cases where the second verb should, strictly speaking, 
have been subordinated to the final particle; there appears therefore 
to be a kind of Hebraism underlying this construction, as in the 
Lxx. this habit of writing the second verb in the future is very 
widely extended (Viteau, p. 81 f.). Eph. 6. 3 O.T. iva... yévyras kat 
éon, Jo. 15.8 iva xaprov... pépyte kal yevprer Oe (yevrno Oe BDL al.) éuot 
padyrai, L. 22. 30 (with many vv.lL.), 12. 58 (joe), Mt. 5. 25 
(ditto), Mc. 5. 23 (according to A), Mt. 13.15 =Jo. 12. 4o=A. 28, 27 
O.T. (Is. 6. 10 pijrore or iva py), Barn. 4. 3 iva raxtvy Kal Eee (8 for 
-€n), Herm. Mand. vi. 2. 10, Sim. ix. 7. 6, 28. 5. There is the same 
construction after an independent conj., dyopdowpev Kal Sdéoopev 
Me. 6. 37 ALA (-wpev SBD, al. dduev); and in Hermas after an 
imperat., Vis. i. 1. 3 AdBe Kal daroddices por, Mand. il. 1 dxaxos yivou 
kai éoy as (esto Lat.).—'Ozos &v occurs in L. 2. 35, A. 3. 19, 15. 17 
O.T. (Amos 9. 12, our text has no dy) ; also in a quotation in R. 3. 4 
=Ps. 51. 6.—The present indic. after iva is of course simply due to. 
corruption of the text.! . 
3. M4 after words expressing apprehension (foPotpa: etc.) is not 
final, but is akin to the jy) which expresses apprehension in inde. 
pendent sentences such as jx) d-ypouxdrepov # ‘it is perhaps too rude’ 
(Plato). Still from one point of view this yj does border on the 
meaning of final 7, since an apprehension of something eventually 
happening has for its immediate result the purpose of avoiding this 
thing. In the N.T. this 7 of apprehension is usually strengthened 
by ore or tws: pujrore, wjrws. On the other hand the idea of nega- 
tion in the yj is so far weakened, that it is used to introduce some- 
thing which is surmised, where there is no idea of warding it off: 
accordingly in Hellenistic Greek prove in a principal clause means 
‘perhaps,’ in a dependent clause ‘if perchance,’ ‘if possibly’: 


1Jo. 5. 20 8L, G. 6. 12 ACF al., Tit. 2. 4 8*AF al. etc. But puowtebe 1 Cy 
4, 6 and {dobre G. 4. 17 are conjunctives, see § 22, 3. 
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(L. 3. 15 an indirect question), 2 Tim. 2. 25 prjmrore 64! airois 6 
eds x.7.d. If the thing (surmised or) feared is something negative, 
then the formation (as in classical Greek) is 1) 0}: Mt. 25. 9 yujrore 
otk dpxéoy SAL, for which BCD al. have the not impossible reading 
}. od py apx. (dpxeoe D). The classical construction, if the appre- 
hension has reference to something which is still dependent on the 
will, is always the conjunctive: if it refers to something which has 
already taken place or generally to something independent of the 
will, any tense of the indicative may also be used (the indicative is 
always used in reference to a past event). In the N.T. the phrase 
oBodpat pf is found only in Luke and Paul (Hebrews): A. 23. 10 
poBnbets (HLP ctrAaBnOels) pa} Siacrac Oy, cp. 27. 17, 29, 2 0. 11. 3 
(uyrws), 12. 20 (ditto), G. 4. 11 (ditto), H. 4. 1 here pijore Soxy, in 
G. 4. 11, with reference to something which has taken place, it takes 
the perf. indic. (kexoriaxa), elsewhere the aor. conj.; clearly this 
construction ¢oPotpa wy was a literary and not a popular one 
(Viteau, p. 83). There is a greater frequency of dependent clauses 
With pijwore (w4as), which are attached to any verb, to express the 
accompanying feeling of apprehension by which the action related is 
influenced, the construction varying as before: G. 2. 2 dveOéunv aidrois 
7d evayyéeAtov ..., pijrws eis Kevdv Tpéxw (conj.) 7) epapov, 1 Th. 3. 5 
éreppa cis Td yvavar THY TicTW tuev, pHrws Ereiparev Duds 6 caTavas 
Kat eis Kevov yevnras (the issue feared) 6 xdmos ypév (L. 3. 15 with 
optat., see § 66, 3). There is a transition to final pj in L. 14. 8 f. 
py KataxALOys ..., payrore ... 9 KekAnpévos? (f€er D)..., Kat épe (ep. 
supra 2). As in the last passage D has the fut.=conj., so we find 
this tense occasionally elsewhere: Me. 14. 2 pajrore éoroe (Mt. 7. 6 
v.l.), Herm. Sim. ix. 28. 7, Mand. x. 2. 5 (évzevgera. should be read 
for -ntas); cp. BAérete py (prjrote) tora Col. 2. 8, H. 3. 12, final 
(supra 2).—Independent clauses with pf and the conj. usually have 
an imperative meaning, § 64, 2; under this head comes 1 Th. 5. 15 
pare paris dzodol, dAAG,... Sudxere (on Spare before the imperat. and 
conj. see §§ 64, 2; 79, 4). An exception to this is Mt. 25. 9 pujrore 
ovk apkéoy, Vide supra. 

4. Of conditional sentences the four following forms exist in 
classical Greek : (1) «i with indicative, denoting something which is 
simply regarded as actual ; (2) é¢v with conjunctive, to express that 
which from the given stand-point of present time, the time in ques- 
tion being either general or a special occasion, I wish to denote as 
under certain circumstances actual or liable to happen ; (3) «i with 
optative, if I wish to represent anything as generally possible, with- 
out regard to the general or actual situation at the moment (hence 
also used with reference to a position of affairs in past time) ; (4) < 
with imperfect, aorist, or pluperfect indicative, to denote that the 
actual state of things is the opposite to the case supposed, vide supra 
§ 63, 2and 3. The distinction between (1) and (2) is very slight in 


1 Not dg optat.; ep. § 23, 4 and supra 2, note 1. 
2 This perf, conj. also occurs in Jo. 17. 19, 23, 1 C. 1. 10, 2 C. 1. 9, and is in 
all cases easily intelligible. 
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the case of ei with the fut. indic., since é¢v with the aor. conj. also 
generally refers to the future—édv réoy = si ceciderit ; the indicative, 
however, expresses a more definite expectation—In the N.T. (3) is 
hardly represented (see § 66, 4); (1) and (2) have come into still 
closer contact, as is seen especially in the fact that é¢v may also be 
joined with the indicative. We note at the outset that the dissyllabic 
form of this particle is the regular one (cp. éavrod, where Attic has 
both éavrot and airov), whereas inversely the form éév for dv is 
frequently employed in relative sentences (inf. 7), § 26, 4. Still 
‘and if,’ ‘even if,’ may be «av: Mt. 21. 21 (D xa... éav), L, 13. 9 
(«at éav D) ete. (see § 5, 2). Externally then the prominent dis- 
tinction between (1) and (2) is that the negative used with «i is ov, 
while with édv it is (as in all Attic conditional sentences) pj, see 
§ 75, 3. But the internal distinction between the two forms has not 
been quite lost. It is only modern Greek which denotes every ‘if’ 
by av; in the N.T. ei with the indicative is obligatory for all sup- 
positions referring to what has already taken place: Me. 3. 26 « 6 
garavas avéotn é’ éavtdv (which according to the speech of Christ’s 
opponent must already have taken place), contrast ibid. 24 in an 
imaginary instance, éav BacrAcia ed’ éavTiv pepicOy. The same dis- 
tinction holds good where the two forms occur in even closer 
connection, as in Jo. 13.17 «i ratra oiSare (present reality), paxdpuoi 
éore édv wornre avtd (future), or 1 C0. 7. 36 «f 8€ tus doynpovety ét 
TH wapOévov adrod vouife (reality), éav 7% trépaxpos (future), i.e. the 
indicative is used where a supposition is made with regard to some- 
thing now actually existing, and the only irregularity is that this 
present indicative is occasionally preceded by édv instead of «i: 
1 Jo. 5. 15 édv oi8apev (the reading of 8° iSwuev is not good),} 
1 Th. 3. 7 édv tucis orjxere (-nre 8*DE), whereas before the imperf. 
and aor. indic. the N.T. like classical Greek always uses <i? 
(Inversely in 1 Th. 5. ro etre... cire takes the conjunctive, in a 
clause inserted in the middle of a final sentence, vide supra 2.) Ei 
with the pres. indic. is used with reference to present reality also in 
G. 1. 9 (8 is different) ; on the other hand édév with pres. conj. is very, 
rarely so used, A. 5. 38 édv 9 e€ dvOpdrwv % Bovd} ary «.7.d. followed 
in 39 by ei dé éx Ocov éorw, where we should no doubt understand 
the meaning to be: ‘If perchance it should be—but if, as these 
persons maintain, it really is’ ete. That in fact is very often the 
meaning of this «i: ‘if really’ (as is maintained), or even ‘if accord- 
ingly’ (as follows from what has been said): in the latter case it 
approximates to the meaning of ére, Ki tatra ovis (‘really’), 
pavépwoor ceavtdv 73 Kdopw Jo. 7. 4. Eirdv ydprov...6 beds obtus 
aupuevvvcw (‘accordingly,’ see verses 28 f.), wéow paddov tas 
Mt. 6. 30. "Edy, on the other hand, when referring to an actually 


1 Not very different in meaning is 1 Jo. 2, 29 édv eldfre, where the transition 
from ef with indice. to the other, apparently less suitable, mode of expression 
(éay ae is quite carried out (‘as’ or ‘as soon as you know ..., so you also. 

ow’). 


*LXx. also has édv ov jja0a Job 22, 3. 
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existing state of things, makes the supposition indefinite: 1 C. 4. 15 
édv yap pupiovs madaywyods éxnte (‘even if you should have ’), 
Jo. 5. 31 édy éyd paprupo (‘if perchance’; one might also treat 
papTupa as an indic., vide supra) wept éuavrod, 4 paptupia pov ovKk 
éottv ddnOrjs.1 On the other hand, with reference to things which 
may or may not happen at any time, édv with the pres. conj. is the 
regular construction, though indeed in the N.T. e with the indic. is 
also found used in this way: Mt. 5. 29 «i 6 dfOadpds cov cKxavdadice 
ge, cp. 30, 18. 8 f. (but édv oxavdadré~y Me. 9. 43, 45, 47), L. 6. 32 
<i dyamare, but in 33 éav dyaOoroupte (Mt. 5. 46 cov ayarnonrte). 
Quite incorrect is Mc. 9. 42 Kaddv éorw airG paddov «i TEPLKELTAL ... 
kat BéBAnrot (D is correct with epsékeito ... éBAHOn), =L. 17. 2 
(Teptexevto — ép(p)emto D), Edy with the pres. conj. in other cases 
refers to the future: édv Oédys, Stvaca? Mt. 8. 2 etc., édv pe den 
Me. 14. 31, 1 Jo. 2. 3 dv rypapev (pvdAdgopev 8*), cp. 1 ta py 
Gudpryte and édy tis dudpry. 

5. (Continuation: & with future, éév with aor. conj. and fut.) 
The connection of «i with the fut. indic. is quite rare in the N.T., 
but keeps fairly well its meaning of a definite supposition: Mt. 26. 33 
=Me. 14. 29 et (kal) mévres cxavdadicOjoovras (i.e. as you have just 
now said ; cp. supra 4); 2 Tim. 2. 12 ef dpvnodpeOa parallel with «i 
ouvareBdvopev ... et bmopevopev k.7.A.3 1 P. 2. 20 twice ef tropevetre, 
preceded by ei trodépes tis 19: in this case éav twrodépy and édv 
dropetvynre might at least be thought to be equally possible. In L. 11.8 
ei kat ov Suoet is incorrect for édy kat pa) 60; cp. the intermixture of 
fut. and aor. conj. ibid. 5 ff. The fut. is correct in 1 C. 9. 11 
epioopev (-cwpev CDE al.) and 3. 14 f. ef pevel... ef xaraxanorera, of 
a definite point of future time, the day of judgment (Ap. 13. ro v.1.). 
—For édv with fut. indic. there is no quite certain instance: see 
Mt. 18. 19 éav cupguvicovery (-wrrv FGKM al.), a general statement ; 
L. 19. 40 éév ciwrqcovow BAB al., cvyjoovow D, cwwrjowow TA al., 
of something impending at the present moment; A. 8. 31 édv pa) Tes 
odyyjoes we RB*CE (ditto); Ap. 2. 22 8A (ditto, but in 5 édv pi 
petavoyoys). Cp. Herm. Mand. v. 1. 2 édv eo (as pr. man. js), iv. 3. 7 
éav pyxére rpooOjow, Vis. i. 3. 2 v.l. The bulk of the instances 
exhibit the aor. conj. both in general statements and in those refer- 
ring to what is now impending: cp. for the latter case Mt. 21. 25 
éay eiwpev, Jo. 16. 7 eav py dé Ow... ev 8 ropevOo, It is further 
used (in the province of the optative, see § 66, 4) with reference to 
what was impending in a past state of things: édv cipy A. 9.2. A 
peculiar use is that in Me. 10. 30 ovdels eotiy... éav (D ds ay, cp. 
L. 18. 30) 4%) AdBy ‘ without his receiving.’ 


6. Concessive sentences introduced by ¢ «ai or édv xaé ‘even if? 
call for no special remarks, especially as there is no real distinction 
between them and conditional sentences. Kay which unites in itself 


1Tbid. 8. 14 Kav éye waprupd mepl euavrod, ddnOijs éorw 4 waprupla pov ‘even if 
ever.’ : 

2The Hellenistic ef édes corresponds to the French s’il vous plait, Herodas 
7. 70, 8. 6 etc.; so in the N.T. Mt. 17. 4 ef @édes morjow(uev). 
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the meanings of ‘and if, ‘if only,’ ‘if even’ (ets?) does not come 
under this category ; cp. § 78, 7.1 But eis used in a special sense 
to express the expectation attending an action, Lat. si ( forte) 
(classical Greek uses «i and édv thus): it is strengthened by dpa or 
dpaye and becomes equivalent to the «i in an indirect question, with 
which this <2 was regarded as identical, and is also extended by the 
addition of ws (only found after «i and py in the N.T.): A. 27. 12, 
R. 1. ro, 11. 14, Ph. 3. 11. This «i may therefore govern the con- 
junctive, Ph, 3. 12 Sidkw «i xaraAdBw, cp. supra 1 and (for the 
kindred px}, pijrore ‘whether perchance’) 3, or the fut. indic. A. 8. 22 
ei dpa adeOjoerat. We may further note e pi (class.), et pa Tt, extds 
ei wf ‘except if” ‘except,’ ‘except that.’ Of these «i px is generally 
not followed by a verb, though we also have G. 1. 7 «i px) tives eioiv 
=hiv drt (A. 20. 23) 7. «. ‘except that’; 10. 7. 17 & phy (= TAyy, 
§ 77, 13)... mepurareirw ‘howbeit’; for this we have dv pa) (without 
a verb) in Me. 4. 22 xB, cp. § 77, 13, G. 2. 16 (also in Attic, but 
not frequently) ; «i pa ru dv (dv om. B) é« ovpdpavov ‘except perhaps 
by agreement’ 1. 7. 5, but with a verb in 2 C. 13.5 et pa 7 
dddxepoe éore ‘it must then be the case that,’ and with a conj. in 
L. 9. 13 ef poh) te mopevOévres ippeis ayopdowper (all uncials), ‘unless 
perhaps we buy’2; éxrds «i yj takes the aor. indic, in 1 C. 15. 2, the 
conj. in 14. 5 exrds ef yy Steppnvedy (v.1, -wy D*), and stands without 
a verb in 1 Tim. 5. 19. In these connections therefore «i and édv 
are interchanged, and the latter is generally replaced by the former; 
similarly in the elliptical phrase «i 8¢ wy (ye) ‘otherwise’ «i often 
stands where éév would be used if the sentence were written in full, 
while éay 6¢ yy does not appear at all (so Attic)? Apart from these 
special combinations (and apart from eire ... etre after iva, supra 2) ed 
with the conj. is not found (the reading in Ap. 11. 5 kat ed... OeAjoy 
is quite uncertain; perhaps we should write «av from the KAIH 
of s*), 

7. Relative sentences take the conjunctive in two ways: (1) with 
év in the kind of hypothetical sentence such as doris dv Gedy = edv 
tis Gédy, (2) without dy, the relative having a final sense, where this 
construction supplants, though not entirely, the Attic future indica- 
tive. The place of dy is according to the popular manner of the 
time taken by édv, the mss. of course showing very great uncertainty 
about the reading*; the position of the particle is as in Attic 
immediately after the relative, unless perhaps 5é or ydp is interposed. 
The negative with the conjunctive is always yj, with the indicative 
it is usually ov, even in cases where py is used in Attic, cp. § 75, 3 


1 Kay has also become a particle meaning ‘even only,’ A. 5. 15, 2.C. 11. 16, 
Clem. Cor. ii. 7. 2, 18. 2 (Attic). 


?Viteau, p. 114 explains the conj. as deliberative, sc. Bovdec (‘unless we 
showd buy’). 
> Kriiger, § 65, 5, 12. 


4°Os éay Mt. 5. 19 (éav om. D*, av D*): 10. 14 és cay CEF al. (4v NBDKL): 
A. 7.7 @ éav (a BD) O.T. Also in the London papyrus of Aristotle (of édy 
col. 12, 31, chap. 30. 2). Cp. § 26, 4. 
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(similarly «i od, supra 4). Now in constructions with a relative 
sentence, which might be replaced by hypothetical clauses, no state- 
ment is made about anything concrete and actual, but only a general 
statement or supposition; consequently ds (or doris, § 50, 1) ay, 
corresponding to édv, appears to be the regular phrase. So L. 8. 18 
ds yap dv (dv yap SBLX) éxy, doOjoerar avrg, Kal ds dv pn) Zn, Kat 6 
éxe. (no longer hypothetical, the supposition having already been 
made in ds dy pt éxy) dpOyoeras dx’ adrot. But the same saying 
takes the form in Mt. (13. 12) and Me. (4. 25) of ds (Sars) yap exe 
(av éxy in Mc. AE?G al., dv éxes DE*F al.) ... 3s odk éyes (E*G al. 
ov« éxy). The indicative, which also appears in classical Greek, in 
such sentences expresses the definite assumption that such persons 
exist. This assumption occasionally arises directly from the circum- 
stances: L. 9. 50 (=Me. 9. go) ds yap otk dort Kad” tpav, taép ipav 
éortwv, cp. 49.—The same relation exists between the aor. conj. and 
the fut. ind. as between the pres. conj. and pres. ind., and the dis- 
tinction here also frequently appears to be obliterated: Mt. 18. 4 
(éo71s tarewdoe éavrdv, whereas in 23. 12 with the same sense the 
future tense may be purposely used with reference to the future of 
the disciples), 5. 39 (the reading of 8B famife is not good), 41, 10. 
32 doris Guodoyyce. answering to 33 doms & dv dpyvyonra (and cp. 
L. 12. 8). Of course the fut. may also be equivalent to the pres. 
with dv, and the latter be equivalent to the fut. (continuous action) : 
L. 17. 31 6s éorae éxt rod Swparos. The fut. ind. is equally admissible 
after ds dv as it is after éév, but there is a lack of certain instances of 
this construction: Me. 8. 35 déaodéoes NBCD? al. (-cy AL al.), L. 17. 
33 do. RAL al. (-cy BDE al.), 12. 8 éuoroyyjoes AB*DR al., A. 7. 7 
O.T. ACD, Barn. 11. 8 6 éav éfedevoerat 8C!: while the present 
indic. éirov av traye Ap. 14. 4 only rests on the authority of AC and 
must certainly be rejected. The possibility of dv being omitted with 
éo7s is maintained, but in no case are all the Mss. in agreement: 
Mt. 10. 33 (om. ay BL), Ja. 2 10 dors... rnp hoy (SBC, cer AKLP), 
aration dé év évi (SABC, cet KLP) ; 6coe without dv is found twice in 
Herm. Sim. viii. 11. 3. 

8. (Continuation).—Relative sentences with a final meaning occa- 
sionally show instances of the fut. in the N.T. as in Attic: Me. 1. 2= 
Mt. 11. 10, L. 7. 27 drooréAAw tov dyyeAdv pov..., Os KaTarKevdcer 
(O.T. Malachi 3. 1, but our LXx. has a different text), 1 C. 4. 17 (but 
we also say ‘who shall’), but elsewhere the conj. is used, which must 
be explained by assimilation to sentences with ‘va, which are else- 
where found with the same meaning. Me. 14. 14=L. 22. 11 rot 
éorly 7d Kardédupa drov déyw (D in Me. has pdyopat), = iva pdyo: 
A. 21. 16 dyovres wap’ 6 evr OGpev Mvdcwnn, = pos Mvdcwva, iva fev. 
wap’ avrg. On the other hand we have iva in 2 C. 12. 7 60) por 
okdroy ... dyyehos catava, iva pe Kodadi(y (Viteau p. 134 f.).— Akin 
to these are the relative sentences which denote a kind of consequence 
resulting from some particular quality or state, and which in Latin 


1" As dy ouvredécovow occurs in an inscription in a translation from the Latin, 
Viereck Sermo Graecus senatus Rom. (Gtg. 1888), p. 38. 67, 8. 
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take the conjunctive like final relative sentences. In this case we 
have the fut. in L. 7. 4 déids gor @ rapééy (mid.) robro, cp. Lat. 
dignus qui with conj.; on the other hand ‘va is used in Jo. 1. 27 afvos 
iva. Avow (equivalent to ixavds Moa: Mc. 1. 7 ete.: classical Greek takes 
the inf. after dfwos as well).—In ovk €xw 6 mapabyow L. 11. 6 the 
future is classical, but ¢ is not, as 7é must have been used (for the 
delib. conj. in indirect questions vide supra 1); in exew 7 6 mpoo- 
eveyxn H. 8. 3 (cp. Clem. Cor. i. 38. 2 edwxev dv’ of mpocavardnpwOy) 
the fut. would be used in classical Greek, cp. Phil. 2. 20 ovdéva exw ... 
dors pepisvioe. Here again the infinitive would be possible, éxee Te 
mpocevéyxas, and that in the N.T. might be replaced by iva, Jo. 5. 7, 
see § 69, 4. 

9. Temporal sentences introduced by dre, érav (érére only in L. 
6. 3 AEH al. ére 8BCD al.), (éreé only in L. 7. 1 with v.l ézevds) ; 
elsewhere éze/ is causal in the N.T.), ws ete. (see § 78, 3), are generally 
only a special class of relative sentences, and exhibit the same con- 
structions. “Ove is found very frequently with the aorist indicative, 
but according to circumstances also takes the imperfect, perfect (1 C. 
13. 11 dre yeyova, but B has éyevéunv), present (H. 9. 17), and future. 
The last tense usually occurs in phrases like épxerat dpa dre rpoc- 
kuvioere Jo. 4. 21, cp. 23, 5. 25, 28, 16. 25, L. 17. 22 (dre ércOupujoere, 
D rod ériOvpjoor vyds), 2 Tim. 4. 3, which are closely related to 
relative phrases such as ovdév éoriv KexaAvppévov 6 ovk droKxadvphy- 
cerat (Mt. 10. 26),! (and therefore in the former as in the latter 
instances the place of the fut. may be taken by the infin., and that 
again may be replaced by iva with conj., Jo. 16. 2 épxeras dpa iva 
86£n). Hence in accordance with what was said in 8 the conj. (with- 
out dv) may also take the place of this fut.: L. 13. 35 éws 7£e: dre (the 
time when) eirnre (so AD etc.; there is a v.l. dws av eirnre, agreeing 
with Mt. 23. 39). Elsewhere dre does not appear with the conj.; a 
further instance of its use with the fut. is R. 2. 16 év juepa bre kpuvet 
(v.l. év 7 ay. xpsvet, or according to Marcion’s N.T., simply xpuvei, 
cp. § 79, 7), whereas in other places érav with the conj. is used in 
this way: Mt. 9. 15 éAetoovras juépou Stay drapOy, cp. Mc. 2. 20, 
for which Luke uses the more awkward, but more correct construc- 
tion (5. 35) éAetoovras iugpar, Kat (§ 77, 6) drav drapOy..., TéTE 
vnorevcourty (cat om. C. al.). The use of drav is more justifiable in 
Mt. 26. 29 (Me. 14. 25) éws ris ayucpas exeivns drav mive, since the 
phrase is a periphrasis for Attic zpiv év.— Orav with the indicative 
denotes in the first place indefinite frequency in past time, see § 63, 
7; secondly it is used quite incorrectly in Ap. 8. 1 drav jvouge AC 
(ore 8P, and so this author writes elsewhere, 6. 1, 3 etc.; in modern 
Greek éray is ‘when’ as dy is ‘if’); besides this it corresponds to 
édv with the indic. (supra 4) in L. 13. 28 dtav dYerGe BYDX (-node 
AB» al., iSnte x), Me. 11. 25 drav ornjxere (ep. av orjxere 1 Th. 3. 
7, but there there is a reason for it [see above 4], which in the 
passage from St. Mark is not the case) ACD al. (-yre BG al., ore); 


1 For this Mc. 4. 22 has édy wi va gavepwO7, = perhaps ore davepwOF i 
better Attic olov pavepwO vat. ee » sa a aa 
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elsewhere its use is insufficiently attested (L. ll. 2 mporedyer Oe 
ACH al.; Jo. 7. 27 épyeras 8X ete.; the evidence for dxovere Mc. 13. 
7 1s quite insufficient). Cp. Clem. Cor. ii. 12. 1 érav éorax (quotation), 
17. 6, Barn. 15. 5 &. 


10. (Continuation).—Temporal particles and compound expressions 
with the meaning ‘until’ (‘while’), éws, éws 06 (drov), év 4, &xpu(s), 
dxpus o8, wéxpr(s), Héxpes 06 (§ 78, 3) take the indicative in the regular 
way (the fut. ind. is rare, it is a v.l. in L. 13. 35 [see 9]; the present 
is used instead in éws épyouae Jo. 21. 22, 1 Tim. 4. 13 ‘until I come’ 
[§ 56, 8]=év 6 épxouar L. 19. 13,! cp. Me. 6. 45 NBL os adrds drove, 
v.l. aroAtoy -cet, D adrds 8& drodve.; but here it may also mean 
‘while’). But where they take the conjunctive, éws frequently, and 
€ws 05 (drov), &xpus (0b), wexpes 08 probably always omit the dv: Mc. 
13. 30 péxpts 08 (wu. Grov B, péxps 8, éws 08 D) ratra rdvra yévytas, 
1C. 11. 26 dxpu of (dv add. x°D° al.) 2A6y, E. 4. 13 wéxps xaravriooper, 
L..21. 24 dxpe od (o5 om, A al.) tAnpwOGorv, L. 17. 8 éws (av add. 
AK al.) ddyo, Me. 14. 32 éws rpooedEopar (D al. -oar), 2 Th. 2. 7 
(ews dv FG); dv is used in Mt. 5. 26 éws dv daodds and in all other 
passages (Ap. 2. 25 dxpu od dv 7éw; the fut. occurs without dv in 17. 
17, but B reads reAeoOGouv as in 15. 8, 20. 3, 5). We even have dxpe 
is yuépas yévytar L. 1. 20. The reason for this usage of the language, 
which may be traced back a long way (Herodotus, Thucydides and 
others), is probably to be found in the fact that these sentences 
have a certain affinity with final sentences; sentences with zpiv have 
this same affinity, in which the omission of dv is specially frequent 
in classical authors, but in the N.T. thest have been considerably 
supplanted by clauses formed with éws etc. (zpiv with the con}. 
appears in L. 2. 26 zpiv 7 [7 om. B] dv [dv om. AD al.] Sy, but 8* 
here also has dws av idy: 22. 34 mpiv 7) arapvicn AT al., but éws is 
read by 8BL, éws 06 K al., éws drov D; with the optative A. 25. 16, 
see § 66, 5). 


§ 66. REMAINS OF THE OPTATIVE. 


1. The optative in principal sentences to denote a practicable 
(see § 63, 5) wish has not yet gone out of use in the N.T.? (the negative 
is yj). Mi yévorro occurs in L. 20. 16 and frequently in Paul (to 


express strong aversion, LXx. has the same phrase, Hebr. ™2*27). 
1 Th. 5. 23 dyudoa: Philem. 20 eyo cov dvaiynv: Me. 11. 14 payer 


1Viteau, p. 129 f. explains the passages in Le. and Jo. as meaning ‘ while I 
go’ or ‘withdraw myself,’ though this explanation cannot be applied to the 
passage in] Tim. -All other explanations than that given above are completely 
discredited by its use in Hermas Sim. v. 2. 2, ix. 10. 5, 6, 11. 1 éay d& wh Abn, 
peveis pel’ Hav Gde ws Epyerac until he comes (which is a certainty, § 56, 8). 
One must therefore also attribute to ¢v @ L. 19. 13 with the same present the 
meaning of ‘ until,’ = és 4. 

2 Kriiger, § 54, 17, 3 (dialekt. Synt. 54, 17, 5 and 9). 

3There are 35 examples in all (Burton, p. 79), all with the exception of 
Philem. 20 in the 3rd person. 
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pnsels payor. But there is a strong inclination to use the imperative 
instead of the optative, not only in requests, where the imperative 
has a legitimate place in classical Greek as well, but also in impreca- 
tions, where it takes the place of the classical optative: dvédeua eoTw 
G. 1. 6 f, ep. 1 C. 16. 22.1 The single instance of the pres. opt. is 
A. 8. 20 7d dpyépidv cov ei eis drwAciav, The Attic phrases «i ydp, 
<iMe to introduce a wish (§ 63, 5) are not found ; éeAov (vide ibid.) 
is used with a fut. ind. to express a practicable wish in G. 5. 12 
Sedov kat droxdpovras of dvarratobvres pas, ‘would that they would 
at once castrate themselves.’ 

2. The optative with dv in principal sentences to denote possi- 
bility (modus potentialis) has quite disappeared from the popular 
language; the unique instance of it (besides its use in questions) is A. 
26. 29 (Paul before Agrippa, literary language) ed£a/unv av (cp. in class. 
Greek Aeschines 1. 159), whereas elsewhere ¢SovAduny is used rather 
than Bovdoiuny dy, § 63, 5, and in hypothetical sentences (infra 4) the 
optative (with av) is at any rate never found in the principal clause. 
In many places where Attic could have used the potential mood, the 
N.T. uses the future indicative: R. 3. 6 éel wis piel 6 Oeds Tov 
xéopov; 1 C. 15. 35 épet rus (although this future is also not un- 
classical, § 61, 1; Buttm. p. 188). Instances of the optative also 
occur in Luke in direct questions: 7ds yap dy Suvaiunv A. 8. 31 and 
ti dy OéAor obtos héyetv 17. 18, cp. infra 3 (also taken from the literary 
language). 

3. The optative of indirect speech (in subordinate clauses), answer- 
ing to the indicative or conjunctive of direct speech, cannot be expected 
to occur with any frequency in the N.T., on account of the decided 
preference which the language in general shows for direct expression. 
Luke alone uses the optative occasionally, and even he never has it 
after ér- and as, and not often even in indirect questions proper 
(L. 22. 23 tis dpa en, 8. 9 tis ety (ety om. LET); the following instances 
should probably all contain 4v and the optative therefore answers to 
the potential mood of the direct question (supra 2): L. 1. 29 roramds 
dy (add. D) etn, 62 ti dv OédAot kadeioOar, 6. 11, 9. 46, 15. 26 (av om. 
RAD al.; D ri Gédex robro eva), 18. 32 (dv om. 8ABP al.), Acts (2. 12 
ti Géke rddro etvas a direct question ; E dv Gedo, = OéAo1, readings 
which in an indirect question are inadmissible after Aéyovres), 5. 24 Tt 
dy yévouto TovTo, 10.17. Besides this the optative of indirect speech 
is found after «i ‘whether’ (§ 65, 1 and 6) in A. 17. 27 (yreiv Tov 
Gedy, ei dpaye PnAadiceay adrdy Kat evporev, cp. 27. 12, 39, and after 
parore ‘whether perhaps’ in L. 3. 15 pprore etn infra 4, and lastly 
in is dependent statement of time in indirect speech, A. 25. 16 vide 
infra 5. 


4. While no example of the optative is found in final sentences 
(on E. 1. 17 see § 65, 2, note 1: 3, note 1), there are some few 


1 The optative in an imprecation of ill only occurs in Me. 11. 14, A. 8. 20. 
In a quotation from Ps. 109. 8, A. 1. 8 uses AaBérw where the LXx. has AdBo.. 

? An indirect question may also in classical Greek take every mood of the 
direct question, Kriiger, § 54, 6, 6. 
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instances of it in hypothetical sentences. A. 24. 19 ots Seu... KaTy- 
yopeiv, et Te €xouev pds éué, which would certainly be more correctly 
expressed by ef tu Zyouce or édv te éxwou: 20. 16 eomevdey yép, «i 
Suvardy ely atta, ... yevér Oa is lepovraArjp (indirect; besides «i may 
very naturally be understood as meaning ‘whether,’ cp. 27. 12, 39, 
supra 3): 1 P. 3. 14 e Kal méoyorre 810, Sixasootvyy, paxdpror, 17 
Kpeirtov dya0orovobvras, ci Oédot TO OéAnpo. TOU Geod, dg yELV 7} KaKO- 
movovvras, ‘if perchance’ as in Attic (literary language). Besides these 
we have the formula ei réyou in St. Paul, 1 C. 14. 10, 15. 37. 


5. In (relative and) temporal sentences there is no further instance 
besides A. 25. 16 (Festus’s words): daexpiOnv dri otk eotiv eos 
xapiter Oat ..., mpiv 7} 6 KaTnyopovpevos éxor... AdBor te, where the 
opt. is rightly used in indirect speech for the con). of direct speech. 


§ 67. IMPERATIVE. 


1. The imperative in the N.T. keeps for the most part within the 
same limits as in the classical language; as in that language it by no 
means expresses simply a command, but also a request or a concession 
(Me. 8. 32 trdyere, 2 C. 12.6 eorw dé). In the last case the impera- 
tive sentence may be equivalent to a concessive sentence: Jo. 2. 19 
Meare Tov vadv TovTOV, Kal év Tpioly Hpepass eyepO adrov, =édv Kat 
Atonre; ep. in classical Greek Soph. Ant. 1168 ff. rAodre: te yap Kar’ 
ofkov ... éav 8 dary tovtwv 73 xaipev, TAAN éyd Karvod oKids od« dv 
aptatunv (Kiihner ii. 201). On the encroachment of the imperative 
into the province of the optative see § 66, 1. 


2. The imperative is frequently replaced by the conjunctive, see 
§ 64, 2, by iva or GéAw iva. with conj., ibid. 4, or by the fut. indic., 
ibid. 3; cp. Viteau p. 37. On the substitution of the infinitive for it 
see § 69, 1. 


§ 68. INFINITIVE. 


1. The infinitive is another of those forms which the language at 
a later period gave up, in favour of a periphrasis with ia (mod. 
Greek vd) and the conjunctive, a construction which has already 
been largely developed in the N.T. But the infinitive is still abund- 
antly used beside it by all writers, so that it depends on the discretion 
of the writer on each separate occasion whether he employs the 
synthetic or the analytical expression, though the latter is not in all 
cases open to use. The beginnings of this development may be: 
traced not only in the earlier Hellenistic Greek, but also previously 
to that in classical Greek, the only difference being that in the 
classical language the particle used in the periphrasis is not iva but 
bras, e.g. mepacba. dros opldpela (Kenoph.) = reipdo Ga oper Oat, 
whereas later érus retired more into the background (§ 65, 2) and 
finally disappeared. Cp. also the use of wt in Latin which is so. 
frequently interchangeable with the infinitive. 
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2. From early times there existed in Greek a second analytical 
expression for the infinitive, namely 8r (as) with the indicative, with 
which cp. the Latin use of quod or quia (late Latin says dico vobis quia 
unus vestrum me traditurus est). The line of demarcation between the 
old ér, which of course reappears in the N.T., and the new iva is 
that the former has an indicative sense, the latter a conjunctive 
(or imperative) sense, while the infinitive is the dvoua fxjparos (as 
Apollonius calls it) with a neutral meaning between the two others. 
To express actual facts, therefore, particularly those which belong to 
past time, éva can never be used in the periphrasis, but only éz-; on 
the other hand things which may be regarded as a contemplated 
result or one likely to occur, are expressed to a wide extent by iva. 
The intervening province, viz. that which still belongs exclusively to 
the infinitive, is not a large one in the N.T.: under this head, for in- 
stance, comes the rule that dvvac Oa and péAAev are joined exclusively 
with the infinitive. 


3. As the évoua pyyaros the infinitive is capable of taking the 
neuter of the article, and this may be declined, and the cases of the 
infinitive so formed may be dependent on different prepositions. In 
this way the sphere of the infinitive has been very largely extended, 
so that it can also represent temporal and causal sentences. The 
N.T. retains this usage, and in particular employs the genitive with 
vou in the most lavish way. 


§ 69. INFINITIVE AND PERIPHRASIS WITH tva. 


1. The use of the infinitive in a principal sentence in place of a 
finite verb, with imperative sense and with the subject in the 
nominative’, is extremely old and found with special frequency in 
Homer, while in Attic it becomes less prominent. On the other 
hand the later classical language (especially in legal phraseology) 
uses the accusative and infinitive in this sense, or the simple infinitive 
with no subject expressed (Aéyery ‘one must say’ =Xexréov), in which 
case the ideas accessory to the subject appear in the accusative. At 
the same time Attic uses érws with the fut. indic. with imperative 
sense. In the N.T. we find in a few passages iva with the conj. 
used in a similar way, see § 64, 4: and the infinitive which is equi- 
valent to it twice in St. Paul, R, 12. 15 yatpew pera yatpdvrov, 
khaie pera xhardvtwv, Ph. 3. 16 rAjy eis 6 epOdoapev, TO adrd 
orovxeiv. Where the subject has to be expressed Paul uses iva : 4 S¢ 
yn iva poPijrat dv dvipa HE. 5. 33. It is very easy here to supply 
a governing verb (a verbum dicendi or yp7, de?), as it is with the 
(accusative and) infinitive; the infinitive yaipew to express a wish 
in epistolary style is clearly elliptical, A. 15, 23, 23. 26. 


? Homer, Il. B. 75 ipeis & dddobev dddos épyriew éréecow. Aristoph. Ran. 133 


760’ elvar Kal od cavrdv. 
2So in Aristotle, Bonitz Index Aristot. s. v. Infinitivus. 
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2. Of equal antiquity with the last usage is the use of the infinitive 
to express aim or object, which in Homer has a much wider range 
than in Attic writers, who for the most part only employ it after 
verbs containing the idea of to give, appoint, present, send etc. 
This infinitive, which is equivalent to a final sentence, has again 
become widely prevalent in the N.T.: Mt. 5. 17 ob FAOov Karadioat, 
dAXa wAnpdou; 4. 1 6 "Incots dviyOn eis Thy épnpov iad tov 
mvetvpatos, mepacOnva. iad tod Siafddrov; L. 18. 10 dvéBnoav 
mpocevgacOor; A. 10. 33 mdperpev dxotoo, (Attic would here use 
the future participle which in the N.T. is almost unused, § 61, 4.) 
Of course this infinitive is also found with S.ddévar, drooréAAew ete. 
as in Attic: Mc. 3. 14 dmooréAAy xyptooev (A. 5. 21 dréoreday 
dxOjvat aditots is different, the construction being passive, and the 
ace. and inf. being therefore used ; cp. inf. 8), Mt. 25. 35 édd«aré pot 
gayeiv. Beside the inf. iva also appears again: Mt. 27. 26 rapéSwxev 
iva otavpwOy (=Me. 15. 15, Jo. 19. 16), though in the case of a 
specially close connection of the two verbs in certain definite phrases 
the infinitive does not admit of being replaced by iva: thus rapa- 
diddvar purdocey A. 12. 4, 16. 4, dddvae (aireiv) payetv, wee passim, 
while on the other hand where the connection is not so close and 
the subordinate clause is of greater length, va is the natural con- 
struction: though here the infin. may also be used, as in A. 20. 28 
buds TO mvedpa Td dysov Gero émicxdrovs, rowpaive THY éxxAnotay 
«7A, l. 24 f eedefw... AaBerv «7.4. Moreover with regard to the 
use of tva there is here and in all cases where the infinitive is in 
question a distinction between the different writers: John, Matthew, 
and Mark employ it very freely, Luke much more rarely, especially 
in the Acts, a work which has very few instances of the employment 
of this particle in an unclassical way ; also in James, Peter, and the 
Epistle to the Hebrews it only appears as a strictly final particle— 
A third construction with rapaéiddvau etc, is ets 7d with the infinitive, 
see § 71, 5; the participle, which is also so used in the N.T., offers 
another alternative construction, § 74, 2, and aim or object of any 
kind is very frequently denoted by means of rod with the infinitive, 
OF. 

3. Akin to the infinitive of aim is the infinitive of result, yet so 
far distinguished from it, that if the result is declared to be actual, 
iva according to what has been said has, or at least should have, no 
place (vide infra). The particle used to introduce this infinitive is 
éore as in classical Greek ; the alternative use of the simple as is no 
more certainly established for the N.T. than it is for ordinary Attic.’ 
Qore is also used in the N.T. (as in classical Greek) to introduce 
independent sentences, when it takes the indicative, imperative, or 
hortatory conjunctive (meaning ‘therefore’). It also occasionally 
takes the indicative where the sentence is really dependent (class.), 


1In L. 9. 52 ds is only read by 8B; A. 20. 24 ds Tedendow N* (ews 7. N°)B, ws 
rededoar AHLP: re has apparently fallen out before redevdoa, and so E has 
éore (as 7) C). In Josephus, however, the traditional text often has a con- 
secutive ws (with infin.), Raab de Jos. elocut. (Erlangen, 1890), p. 37. 
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Jo. 3. 16 ovtws yap iydmnoe 6 Oeds Tov KOGpor, Wore TV vidv Tov 
povoyery edwxev (cp. further G. 2. 13); but in most cases of this kind 
it takes the infinitive (class.), the subject being usually added in the- 
accusative, unless it can be obviously supplied from what has pre- 
ceded (cp. § 72). The construction with the infinitive has a some- 
what wider range than in Attic ; in a sentence like A. 15. 39 éyévero 
mapogvop.os, GoTEe droywpicOjvat avTovs az’ dAAjAwy, an Attic writer 
would rather have used the indicative, both because there was no close 
connection between the clauses and also on account of the importance 
attaching to the result. But dove is by no means used (either in 
the N.T. or in Attic) to introduce merely the actual or the possible 
result, but may also introduce the contemplated result, and so the 
boundary-line which separates these sentences from sentences of 
design almost disappears.1 In édwxev atrois eLovciav mvevpdtwv 
dxaOdptov, dare éxBdéAAev ard (Mt. 10. 1) we still have a sentence 
denoting pure result, ‘so that they could drive out’ (there is an 
affinity between this construction and the simple inf. after éfovciay 
exe, infra 5); but L. 20. 20 tva émAdBwvtae aitod Adyou, wate 
mapadobvar avrdv TH dpyy Tov Hyeudvos means ‘so that they might be 
able ’=‘in order that they might be able,’ and the v.l. cis 74 for wore 
(AI al., cp. supra 2) is quite in accordance with the sense. Cp. 
further L. 4. 29 wore (‘in order to,’ v.l. eis 73 AC al.) xaraxpypvica 
avrév, 9. 52 doe (‘in order to’; 8B ds, see note 1 on p. 223) érousdoa 
avr®, Mt. 27. 1 cvpBovrAtov AaBov wore Oavardoa: abrdv (D correctly 
explaining the meaning gives iva Oavardécovow air.).2—The inf. 
without wore (also with its subject in the accusative) is used in a 
similar way to express result: A. 5. 3 dud ti émArjpwoev 6 catavas TV 
kapdiay cov, peioarOai oe x.t.r., Ap. 5. 5 évixnoev 6 Néwv ... dvoigat 
(B 6 avotywv) «.7.A., 16. 9 od petevdnoay Sodvan air défav, H. 6. 10 
od yap aécKxos 6 Beds, (sc. Wate) éxthabécOa, The inf. is still more 
freely used in L. 1. 54 (the Magnificat) dvreAdBero "IopaA maudds 
aitov, pynoOjvac éXéous «.7.d., and in 72 (the Benedictus) rovjoa 
éXeos x.7.A, (the clauses are joined together quite incoherently : this 
clause is parallel with the accusative of a noun in the preceding 
verse 71 cwrypiav e& éyOpayv «.7.A.); op. 78 f. (inf. after érerkéaro).— 
Then again this infinitive of result may be replaced (as elsewhere in 
late writers *) by tva instead of the classical dare: 1 Jo. 1. 9 turds 
cot Kat Sixatos, iva aby Tas dépaptias (cp. supra H. 6, 10), Ap. 9. 20 
(cp. supra 16. 9) ovdé perevdyoay, iva pa) mporkvvirovew, 13. 1 3 Tove 
onpeia peyaa, iva Kat wip row KataBaiverv (cp. a similar phrase with 
wore in Mt. 24. 24), Jo. 9. 2 ris ijpaprev..., iva tupdds yevvn Oy (‘so 


WOore (é¢’ gre) ‘on condition that’ does not appear in the N.T. (for which 
wa is used in G. 2.9): nor yet dove after a comparative with 4 (vedrepos 7 dare 
eldévac), Burton p. 150. On iva in Me. 4. 22 see § 65, 9 note. 


2 Here belongs also A. 20. 24, see note 1 on last page, ‘in order to fulfil,’ if 
ore rehevGoot is the correct reading. Cp. for dere in Josephus W. Schm d de 
Fi. Jos. elocut. (1893) p. 418 ff. 


3 Cp. op. cit. 420 f., where instances from J. osephus are given (in all of which, 
however, the result is merely conceived and not actual). 
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that’), L. 9. 45 #v mapaxexadupmévov da’ adtay, iva pa) aicOwvrar adr, 
2C. 1. 17, 1 Th. 5. 4: Herm. Sim. vii. 2, ix. 1. 10. In these 
instances the correct limits for the use of iva are already exceeded. 
(In other passages one can quite well regard iva as final, ¢.g. in the 
phrase iva mAnpw6y ‘in order to carry out God’s determinate 
counsel.’)—The so-called infinitive absolute after ds, which is 
fairly frequent in Attic, only appears in ds éros eimelv ‘so to say’ 
H. 7. 9 (literary language). 


4. With the infinitive of design or result are included the well- 
known constructions of the infinitive with verbs meaning to wish, 
strive, avoid, ask, summon, make, leave, allow, hinder, be able, have 
power etc., with which in classical Greek dore is often prefixed to 
the infinitive. An alternative Attic construction with a certain 
number of these verbs is that with érws, though it is by no means 
used to the same extent in which Latin wt is used after verbs of this 
kind ; at a later time iva stepped into the place of dws and obtained 
a more and more extended use, so that in the N.T. with a great 
number of these verbs iva begins to be interchangeable with the inf., 
and even (especially in writers other than Luke, Paul, and the author 
of Hebrews) to supplant it. The subject of the inf. is often either 
necessarily (as with Svvayar) or in most cases (as with 6é\w) identical 
with that of the principal verb, elsewhere it coincides with the 
object of the principal verb (é6) or with the dative which follows it 
(xpoordcow); if it requires to be expressly stated, it stands in the 
accusative. ©édo usually takes the (acc. and) inf: iva in Mt. 7. 12, 
1C. 14. 5 (OéAw tyads Aadeiv ..., paAAOV 8 iva mpopytedyre) and else- 
where.—Botdopar (as a word belonging to cultured speech) only takes 
the (acc. and) inf., so roApe takes inf. (dpvotwa: H. 11. 24; also dono 
in py Sdénre A€yeev Mt. 3. 9 ‘do not let it occur to you to say’: see 
also 1 C. 11. 16: eof wot in Luke eg. L. 1. 3).—Bovdetdonar inf. and 
iva, Jo. 11. 53 (v.1. cuveBovd.), 12. 10 (in class. Greek inf. and dzrws); 
similarly cvpBovrctopa: iva Mt. 26. 4: cvpPBovadcdtew tivi ‘to advise,’ 
with inf. Ap. 3. 18.—Opttw inf. A. 11. 29.—Zuvr(@uar inf. and iva, 
Jo. 9. 223 mportOenar inf. R. 1. 13.—’Emévpa, ériro6 only take the 
inf. (or ace. and inf. H. 6. 11); but we have yyaAAdcaro iva isp 
Jo. 8. 56, where the meaning can only be ‘to long with ecstasy,’ ‘to 
rejoice that he should see,’ cp. the use of rod and the inf. (§ 7 1, 3) in 
Herm. Vis. iii. 8. 7 repryapys éyevduny tod iSelv, 10. 6.—Zyra (ére(n7.) 
takes inf.: va in 1 C. 4. 2, 14. 12.—Zm\4 (‘to strive zealously ’) takes 
iva in 1 C. 14. 1.—Zmov8éte only the (acc. and) inf. (rmeddw acc. and 
inf. in Herm. Sim. ix. 3. 2; jywvifovro iva Jo. 18. 36, piroripeio au 
takes inf. in Paul).—Tlapétw ‘to try’ takes inf (the Attic re:popou 
also takes éws1),—’Em yep (only in Le.) also takes inf: and ‘So 
doxd, only in A. 24. 16.—Bhémere iva (‘see to it that’: Att. dpdre 
&rus) occurs in 1 OC. 16, 10.—Aloxtvopor (éraury.), poBodpor ‘to be 
ashamed’ or ‘afraid to do something,’ only the inf. (L. 16. 3 etc.); so 
éxvd A. 9. 38.—uddocopar iva pi 2. P. 3.17 (Attic has px and dros 


1A, 15. 10 rl mapdgere rov Oedv, emibeivar fuydy must be similarly explained, 
unless perhaps 7dv e6v, which is omitted in some Latin Mss., is an interpolation. 
P 
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ph).—Aéopar ‘to request’ takes iva in L. 9. 4o, 21. 36, 22. 32, orws 
in Mt. 9. 38, L. 10. 2, A. 8. 24, elsewhere the inf. (Attic uses inf. 
and émus).—’Epwré iva (‘request’) occurs in Me. a. 26 etc., dws 
in L. 7. 3, 11. 37, A. 23. 20, elsewhere it takes inf. (and ace. of 
the object of ép.); so érepwro Mt. 16. 1.—Tlapoxada ‘to beseech,’ 
‘exhort’ similarly takes iva in Mt. 14. 36 etc., dws in Mt. 8. 34 
(B iva), A. 25. 2 (cp. Att. mapaxeAevounat with inf. and déirws),— 
Atrospar takes (acc. and) inf. L. 23. 23, A. 3. 14, 7. 46, 13. 28, Jo. 4. 9, 
E. 3. 13: wa Col. 1. 9 (kat aitovpevor om. B); in classical Greek it 
also takes érws.—LIpocetxopar iva Mc. 14. 35 ete. (drus A. 8. 15, inf. 
L. 22. 40; ep. rod with inf. Ja. 5. 17); evxouar (a more literary 
word) takes (acc. and) inf. A. 26. 29 ete—Ag@ ‘to ask’ (Luke, 
literary language) only takes (acc. and) inf. A. 15. 38, 28. 22 (in 
class. Greek also drs; iva in a forged document in Demosth. 18. 
155); in the sense of ‘to count worthy’ it also takes the inf. (cp. dgvos, 
infra 5) L. 7. 73 xaraiG A. 5. 41.—Tlapawa acc. of the object and 
inf. (only in A. 27. 22, a literary word).—Kedciw only takes the (acc. 
and) inf. (being used only by Mt. and Le.); similarly récow A. 15. 2, 
Siardcow (-covat mid.), mpoordcow (rare), érirdcow (rare); dvapu- 
pvjoxw 2 Tim. 1. 6, dredodpar mid. A. 4. 17, vedw A, 24. 10; 
mapayyéAdw also takes iva Me. 6. 8 (drayyédAw ive Mt. 28. 10); so 
Siapapripopat iva 1 Tim. 5. 21; évréAAopae tva Me. 13. 34; Knptoow 
iva Mc. 6. 12; Stacré\Aopar iva Mt. 16. 20 (v.l. émeripnoev), Me. 7. 36 
etc.; émurpa iva Mt. 20. 31 (with the two last verbs there is no 
instance of the inf.; in class. Greek verbs of this class except xeAciw 
show a decided tendency to take é7ws).—Xpnparltopar pass. ‘receive a 
divine command’ takes the inf. Mt. 2. 12, A. 10. 22 (in L. 2. 26 the 
inf. expresses an assertion).—’Hfopk(tw iva occurs in Mt. 26. 63 
(6pxifw or évopx. with acc. and inf. in 1 Th. 5. 27).—Aéyw frequently 
takes iva, as well as the (acc. and) inf. when it expresses a command 
(iva. is used in this way in Ap. 14. 13); similarly ypdgo, e9. 
yeyparra iva Me. 9. 12 (12. 19), and drooréAdw iva A. 16. 36, ep. 
supra 2.—TIle@o iva Mt. 27. 20, elsewhere it takes acc. of the object 
and inf.—IIow iva is used in Jo. 11. 37, Col. 4. 16, Ap. 3. 9 toiujow 
adrovs iva yéovcwv, cp. 13. 12, 15 f (in 15 éva is wanting in 8B); iva 
has more of a final sense in Me. 3. 14, op. €Onxa iva Jo. 15. 16 (rod 
viva with inf. occurs in L. 5. 34 etc.; classical Greek has also occa- 
sionally roveiy Saws ‘to cause that’); moveiv with acc. and inf. occurs 
in Mc. 1.17 (Mt. 4. 19 double acc.), L. 5. 34 etc.; dddver (a Hebrew 
usage) is similarly used in A. 10. 40, 14. 3, 2. 27 O.T.—’Ayyapeto iva 
Mt. 27. 32 (no instance of the inf; dors ce dyyapedoes [D -pever] 
pidwov év Mt. 5. 41).—E6 teva only takes inf; the commoner dginpe 
‘let’ also takes tva, Mc. 11. 16; xaradeiw tiva takes the inf. L. 10. 40 
(not so much an inf. of aim as of result, cp. Hom. Il. P. 151.—’Emrpéro 
twi only takes the inf.; similarly cwAtw tv (with this the verb 
Attic ») is not annexed to the simple inf, §§ 71, 3; 75, 4).—‘To be 
able,’ ‘to understand’ etc. only take the inf: Svvapyar (Svvard Paul), 
irxtw (karicxto L. 21. 36 8B al., v.l. cara€wOfre; eéury. E. 3. 18), 
%xo Mt. 18. 25 (in the N.T. it also has the meaning ‘to have to,’ ‘be 
obliged to, L. 12. 50 Bdartiocpa exw BarticOijva, cp. Clem. Hom. 
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i. 17, xii. 8), ofa Mt. 7. 11 etc, yudoxw Mt. 16. 3; further pavOdve 
1 Tim. 5. 4 ete., wasdevouar pass. 1. 20; mpopedero L. 21. 14, diddoKw 
ll. 1 (waparapBdéve Me. 7. 4), dexviw A. 10. 28, rode. Mt. 3. 7. 
—The inf. is likewise used with deo, pAdro, eloda, gird Mt. 6. . 
(23. 6 £.), &pxopar (never with the participle in N.T., ep. § 73, 4)}, 
wporrlQepa. (a Hebraism, spon with . and inf.) ‘continue to do,’ 
‘repeat’ L. 20. 11, A. 12. 3 (Luxx. also uses the active), xivdvvetw 
A. 19. 27, 40, tpoorototuar L. 24. 28, érdavOdvopar ‘forget to do’ 
Mt. 16. 5=Me. 8. 14 (also in Attic), and its opposite mpocéxaw (not 
so used in Att.) Mt. 6. 1 (with tva Barn. 16. 8). The construction 
with the inf. is very widely extended in individual instances, and 
used with far greater freedom than in Attic. Thus we have 
Sarees éxBadeiv Mt. 7. 5, L. 6. 423 Soxipdgw ‘approve,’ ov Sox. 
‘disdain’ 1 Th. 2. 4, R. 1. 28 (in Att. with inf. of opinion), ed8oxé 
Col. 1. 19 with (ace. and) inf. (Polyb. i. 8. 4), ovvevd. with inf, 
1. 7. 12 (ace. and inf. in Herm. Sim. v. 2. 11, ta ibid. 8). Ho 11. 5 
ovx éavrdv ed~acev yevnOijvar dpxuepéa, like dfiobv. A. 25. 21 Tov 
TlavAou émxaderapévov typ Piva aitév, like verbs of asking (the 8 
text reads differently). A. 15. 14 émecxépato AaPeiv, cp. L. 1. 25 
exeidev dgedeiv. A. 14. 15 edayyeAr(Spevor tpads émurrpéperv (D is 
different, using dzws), 17. 21 eis otdév érepov ndxatpovy 7) Aéyev TL... 
xatvorepov (there is no need to supply cis 7d before the inf, since 
edxoupeiv takes the inf. in Lucian Amor. 33). R. 1. 10 evoSwOhfoopae 
Geiv, like Stvepor. 1 Th. 2. 2 (E. 6. 20) wappyoidfopas (like 
ToApa). Me. 5. 32 mepeBAérero iSeiv, 14. 8 mpoéAraBev prpioa (cp. 
the Attic use of #dévw with partic. or inf, tpopOdon Badgetv Clem. 
Cor. ii. 8. 2). A. 16. 10 mpookéxAntar Huds evayyedicacOa aidrods., 
H. 11. 8 imjovoey e€erdOetv. Tit. 3. 8 dpovrifwow mpoioracOae. 
L. 12. 45 xpovifes épyerOar. We have the same construction with 
longer phrases: tiJévas (riOerOa) ev tH Kapdi. (rd mvedpatr) ‘to 
resolve,’ ‘to think of’ (a Hebraism) L. 21. 14, A. 19. 21, As Sujvougev 
Tv Kkapdtav (a Hebraism) rpocéyev A. 16. 14 (cp. the same phrase 
with rod and inf. in L. 24. 45); the following take tva, BovAy éyévero 
A. 27. 42, OéAnpd éorev Mt. 15. 14 ete.: eyevero dpyy A. 14. 5 takes 
the inf.; cp. L. 2. 1, Jo. 13. 2, 34, A. 17. 15, E. 3. 8 ete. 


5. A similar relation between the infinitive and iva exists in the 
case of a series of impersonal expressions, whether they consist of a 
simple verb or combinations of éoriv with an adj., such as det, 
ovppépe, Lert, éyéeveto, Suvardy éorsy, dpeordv éorev: also in the case 
of combinations of éorly with a substantive such as dpa éoriv, xatpds 
éotiv, and in the case of adjectives like 8vvards d£10s ixavds erospwos 
used as predicates (with éor/) or as attributes. The infinitive might 
here be said to express the direction or goal. Equivalent to these 
are combinations like é£ouvciav éyw, ypeiav éxw etc. In Attic dws is 
excluded with expressions of this kind, dere is not entirely excluded 
(éoriv doe ‘it is possible that’ Sophocles) ; in the N.T. iva may be 


1Very common in Mt., Mc., Le., often used almost superfluously, as in Mc. 
1. 45 4ptaro xnptocew which is hardly distinguishable from éxipuscer. 
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used in all cases, except where a fact is stated to have taken place, 
as in the common phrase éyévero (cp. § 72, 5) and its classical equi- 
valent cvvéBy (only in A. 21. 35), or where the close connection of 
the word with the inf. has become quite established, as with det! and 
terre (with the latter cp. édevOépa eorly yapnGijvar 1 C. 7. 39). 
Lvpdépa iva occurs in Mt. 5. 29 £, 18. 6 etc., besides (ace. and) inf. 
"Apnerdy (sc. éoriv) iva yéevntat Mt. 10. 25 (differing from dpkotow iva 
Jo. 6. 7, where the result is stated, = dere) ; on the other hand the 
inf. is used in 1 P. 4. 3 dpxerds éorev 6 rapeAnAvOwas Xpovos ... KaTELp- 
ydoOu, Avvardv éore (A. 2. 24 with ace. and inf.) and évvards eore 
(somewhat more frequent) only take the inf. like Sivapa. Ovx ciui 
ixavds iva is used in Mt. 8. 8, elsewhere the inf.?; ov« cipt dfvws iva 
Jo. 1. 27 (often with inf.; with rod and inf. 1 C. 16. 4, see § 71, 3; 
with a relative sentence L. 7. 4, § 65, 8). Zwvfdad éoriv iva Jo. 18. 39; 
epxerar ()) &pa iva Jo. 12. 23, 13. 1, 16. 2, 32 (acc. and inf. as in 
Attic in R. 13. 11; (6) katpds [sc. éott] tod dpfacOar 7d Kpipa 
1 P. 4.17; ep.§ 71, 33; elsewhere these words take dre or év #, 
oras x. dre... dve£ovrar 2 Tim. 4. 3, epxetas dpa év 7... dkotcovoi 
Jo. 5. 25, where the prediction is more definite, whereas iva or the 
inf. states the tendency or drift of the impending event). Xpelav éyw 
iva Jo. 2. 25, 16. 30, 1 Jo. 2. 27; elsewhere it takes inf, Mt. 3. 14 
etc., Jo. 13. 10 (with vivacOa, the two verbs having the same subject, 
while in the iva passages a new subject is introduced‘). ’Efoveiav 
éxyw takes inf. H. 13. ro, Ap. 11. 63 £60) é€ovcia inf. ibid. 13. 5 
(with dore Mt. 10. 1, vide sup. 3); Sére ri éfouciav radryy iva A. 8. 
19. With tva must also be quoted 1 C. 4. 3 épol eis €Adyuordv evr 
iva, TS éudv Bpayd eorev iva Jo. 4. 34, cp. the passages quoted below 
in 6. "AvOpwrov odk exw tva Badn pe Jo. 5. 7, instead of ds Bade? or 
the Attic rdv Badotvra, ep. § 65, 8.—Again iva is used after a com- 
parative with 4: L. 17. 2 Avoiredet atro ef wepixertas ... 7) va oKav- 
dadion, 1 C. 9. 15 Kaddv pot padrAov drobaveiv, ) TO KavXypd pov tva. 
tis kevioet (S*BD* have the bad reading odéels for tva tus).—The 
infinitive is freely used in some special phrases such as in G. 5. 3 
Gperrérns éotiv (= detrer) rovjoat, H. 4. 1 kataAeuropévns éwayyedias 
ceived Getv (cp. droAcirerat, drdéxevrot with inf. in 4. 6, 9. 27): a classical 
use is 5. 11 Adyos Suceppjvevros A€yevv (like Acuxds idetv etc.; elsewhere 
not used in N.T.); another very classical use occurs in H. 9. 5 ov« 
gore vov A€yew (Viteau p. 251). A peculiar use of the inf. is 6 
éxov Gra dkovew dxovérw Me. 4. 9, L. 14. 35 and elsewhere (to hear, 
duvdpeva axovev), cp. Gta Tod pr dxovev R. 11. 8 such ears that they 
cannot hear, § 71, 3. 


1Still Barn. 5. 13 has de iva wd Oy. 

2Cp. moddd, wuxpov Aetre: (is wanting) with iva and with inf. in Herm. Vis. 
iii. 1. 9, Sim. ix. 9. 4. 

3 A peculiar instance is Ap. 11. 18 7\Oev 6 kaipds T&v vexpav KpLOFvat Kal dodvac 
K.T.A., = lva KpiOGow oi vexpol Kal dos x.7..3 cp. BR. 9. 21 yer eEovolay rod wndod, 
TOATAL K.T.A. 

_ 41 Th. 4. 9 ob Xpelav Exouer ypdpew bpiv w°D* al., éxere ... ypdew R*AD¢ al. 
incorrectly: a third reading which is also grammatically correct is éyere ... 
ypagerOa (= 5. 1) Hal. 
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6. Closely related to some of the expressions quoted under 4 and 
5 is the explanatory (accusative and) infinitive, preceded by a 
demonstrative; the demonstrative may also be omitted without 
rendering the construction with the infinitive thereby impossible. 
“Iva may here also take the place of the infinitive. Ja. 1. 27 Opyoxeta 
kaOapa ... adry éoriv, émicxerter Gat dpgdavovs, A. 15. 28 pndey wAcoy 
bpiv émitiOecOar Bapos wAnv tovtwy Tov émdvayKes, dméxerOar k.T.X., 
1 Th. 4. 3 rotro ydp éeoriv 7d GéAynua Tod Geod, 6 dyracpds tuar, 
dréxer Oat tpas x.7.r., E. 3. 8 (cp. without a demonstr. and with iva 
10.16.12). With ta: L. 1. 43 xat wdOev poe toto, iva éhOy H 
HATNp Tod Kupiov pov mpds éué (here somewhat irregular, as the clause 
introduced by iva is already a fact), Jo. 15. 8 év toitw eofdoGn 6 
matihp pov, va Kaprov roAiv Pépyte, = ev TO fépery iuas (conception 
and wish, not actual fact), 1 Jo. 5. 3 airy ydp éoriy 4} dydarn Tod Geod, 
iva tas évroAds adtot typGpev. It is specially frequent in John, see 
further 6. 39, 17. 3, 1 Jo. 3. 11, 23, 4. 21, 2 Jo. 6 (without a 
demonstr. Jo. 4. 34, supra 5); akin to this use are 1 Jo. 3. 1 (woramty 
dydanv ... tva), 1 C. 9. 18 (als pov early 6 pucOds; iva). A further 
noteworthy instance is Jo. 15. 13 peifova ratrns dydany ovdels exer, 
iva THY Yoxiv atrod Oy (= Tod reer cp. 3 Jo. 4. But if the 
epexegetical phrase consists of facts, John uses not iva but dre (§ 70, 
3): 1 Jo. 3. 16 év rodrp eyvixapev tHv dydarny, Ste éxeivos... THY 
youxiv adrod 2Onxev, or again if the fact is only supposed to take 
place, éév or érav is used: 1 Jo. 2. 3 év rovtw yuvdoKoper dre ..., éav 
typopev, 5. 2 ev T. y. Ott... Orav dyamdpev. 

7. The infinitive with mptv (or zpiv 7 which is not such good 
Attic) belongs, generally speaking, to this series of infinitives, which 
correspond to a conjunctive and not to an indicative: although iva 
cannot be introduced in this case, and the conjunctive, where it is 
used, is sharply distinguished from the infinitive, viz. the conjunctive 
stands after a negative principal sentence, the infinitive after a 
positive sentence (as in Attic)! Mt. 1. 18 mpiv i ovvedGeiv avrots, 
<ipéOy x.7.d., 26. 34, 75 tplv (i is added by A in verse 75; L. 22. 61 
4 add. B; Me. 14. 30 4 om. 8D, 72 no MSS. have 7}) GAéxropa puvicas 
tpis drapvjon pe, Jo. 4. 49, 8. 58,2 14. 29, A. 2. 20 O.T., 7. 2 (never 
in the Epistles). In a similar way to this piv, pd tod with the inf. 
may also be used, ¢.g. in Mt. 6. 8, L. 2. 21, G. 2. 12, 3. 23, especially 
in the case of a fact which is regarded as really taking place at a 
subsequent time, though zpiv is not excluded in this case, A. 7. 2, 
Jo. 8. 58 (so in Attic). IIpév with the conj. or optat. in the respective 
cases (for the opt. of indirect speech see § 66, 5) after a negative 
principal sentence is found only in Luke, see § 65, 10. 


8. With regard to the voice of the verb, it is noticeable that after 


1 The conj. (without dv) is used after a positive principal sentence, and there- 
fore incorrectly, in Herm. Sim. v. 7. 3. ; 

2D has mply ’AGpadu without the inf. yerérOa, so that ply is used as a pre- 
position (with the gen.), like ws with the gen., § 40, 6. Op. Stephanus ply 
(xp Spas Pindar Pyth. 4, 43; often in Josephus; Arrian al.), W. Schmid de 
Joseph. eloc. 395. 
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verbs of commanding the inf. pass. is used instead of the inf. act. in 
a manner that is more characteristic of Latin than of classical Greek, 
if it is necessary to state that something is to be done to a person, 
without mentioning the agent.!_ Mt. 18. 25 éxéAevoev atrov mpabijvar, 
A. 23, 3 xededers pe Torter Oar, and so frequently with xeAcvev in Mt. 
and Le. (who alone use this verb, supra 4). On the other hand we 
have A. 23. 10 éxéAecuce Td orpdrevpa dpmdcas airdv (16. 22 éxédevov 
adie is contrary to the above rule). A. 5. 21 dmérraday dx Oijvae 
abrots, 22. 24 emas pdorigiv dverd(er Oar airov, Mc. 6. 27 ewéragev 
évexOjvar (SBC évéyxar) THv Kepadyy adrod (but in 6. 39 éméragey 
atrois dvaxXivas mavras), A. 24, 23 (Suaragdpevos), L. 8. 55 (dérafev), 
L. 19. 15 (efrev), A. 25. 21 (érexaAerapévov), 1 Th. 5. 27 ([evJopxigw),? 
A. 13. 28 (rjcavro, cp. Clem. Cor. i. 55. 4). 


§ 70. INFINITIVE AND PERIPHRASIS WITH én. 


1. The complement of verbs of (perceiving), believing, (showing), 
saying, in respect of the purport of the idea or communication in 
question, is in classical Greek rendered to a great extent by the 
infinitive, the subject of which, if identical with that of the governing 
verb, is not expressed, while in other cases it is placed in the 
accusative. The participle is an alternative construction for the 
infinitive, see § 73, 5; in addition to these constructions, the com- 
plement of verbs of perceiving, showing, saying (not of verbs of 
believing) is often formed by means of an indirect question, and a 
development of this use is the construction with é7u (strictly 6,7. an 
indirect interrogative particle), which is allowable with these same 
verbs (and therefore not with verbs of believing). Lastly, as a less 
definitely * analytical expression, s with a finite verb is also in use 
with verbs of saying, hearing etc. 


2. In the N.T. the infinitive has not indeed gone out of use in 
connection with these verbs, but it has taken quite a subordinate 
place, while the prevailing construction is that with 67. The in- 
direct question is kept within its proper limits, as is found almost 
exclusively in Luke and Paul and preserves more or less clearly its 
proper meaning of ‘how,’ though it is already becoming interchange- 
able with was, which in late Greek assumes more and more the 
meaning of 674; lastly, the unclassical combination ws 67: occurs three 


1 And even where the agent is mentioned in Herm. Sim. ix. 8. 3 éxédevoe Sta 
Tov waplévev dmrevexOfvat. 

2 Buttm. 236 f., who rightly rejects the following readings, Mc. 5. 43 dodvar 
(D) instead of do0Ava:, 6. 27 évéyxat (BCA) instead of évexOjvar, A. 22. 24 dve- 
rdfew (D*) instead of -eoGa:, and also in Mc. 10. 49 prefers elrev abrdv pwvyOjvat 
(ADX al.) to elev dwvjoare airéy (RBCLA). In Mc. 8. 7 the mss. are divided 
between eimev (éxéeucev of D is wrong) rapaetvar — rapariOévar — mapareOAvae (A, 
cp. appont vulg. it.) — rapéOnxev (8*, without elrev) ; wapareOfva is the reading 
commended by the usage of the language (Buttm.). 

* Riemann Revue de philol. N.S. vi. 73. 


4'Qs is used in Me. 12. 26 after dvaywacxew (v.1. as), L. 6. 4 (dvay.; v.1. ras, 
om. BD), L. 8. 47 (dmayyéArewv 3 D 871), 23. 55 (AedcOa), 24.6 (uvycOfvac; D dca), 


» 
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times in Paul.1_ The point above all to be noticed is that the use, 
which is so largely developed in classical Greek, of the indirect form 
of speech with the (acc. and) infinitive, is almost entirely wanting ; 
it may be said that Luke is the only writer who uses it at any 
length, and even he very quickly passes over into the direct form, 
see A, 25. 4 f., 1. 4.—Details: verbs of perceiving (recognizing and 
knowing) with the acc. and inf. *Axovew Jo. 12. 18, 1 C. 11. 18 (i.e. 
to receive a communication [so in classical Greek]; elsewhere it takes 
the participle and more commonly ér:). (@ewpetv and Bdéreav take 
dre Mc. 16. 4 ete.; not the inf, but part., § 73, 5.) Twaoxew takes 
ace. and inf. in H. 10. 34 (in classical Greek only with the meaning 
‘to pass judgment,’ which may also be adopted in this passage); the 
prevailing construction is 67, cp. Participles § 73,5, Elséva. in L. 4. 
41, 1 P. 5. 9 (Clem. Cor. i. 43. 6, 62. 3) takes acc. and inf. (as 
occasionally in class. Greek), elsewhere the partic. and usually é7 
(s), which is also the usual construction with éwicracOa. Kara- 
AapBdverGar ‘to recognize,’ ‘find’ (post-classical; cp. Att. -vev) takes 
ace. and inf. in A. 25. 25; elsewhere dre (4. 13, 10. 34).—To believe 
etc. contrary to Attic usage very largely take ors: Soxev ‘to think’ 
takes (acc. and) inf. in L. 8. 18, 24. 37, A. 12. 9, Jo. 5. 39, 16. 2, 
2C. 11. 16 ete., dr. in Mt. 6. 7 etc. (so almost always except in Le. 
and Paul; there is a second reading in Me. 6. 49); but Soxeiv ‘to 
seem’ only takes inf. (Lc., Paul, Hebrews; Herm. Sim. ix. 5. 1 
éddxet jot impers. with acc. and inf.), similarly eofé pos ‘it seemed 
good to me’ (only in Le., literary language, § 69, 4). “EAm(tav takes 
inf. in L. 6. 34, R. 15. 24 and elsewhere in Le. and Paul (the fut. 
inf. in A. 26. 7 B, elsewhere the aorist, § 61, 3), and in 2 Jo. 12, 
3 Jo. 14; dre in A. 24. 26, 2 C. 1. 13 and elsewhere in Le. and Paul. 
Exewv viva dre ‘to reckon’ (Lat. habere, a Latinism, cp. § 34; 5) Me. 
11. 32 (D qdeacar), “Hyeir@ar takes acc. and inf. in Ph. 3. 8 (for the 
double acc. § 34,5). Koptvew, ‘to decide that something is,’ takes acc. and 
inf. in A. 16. 15, rotvro 67s in 2 C. 5. 15; ‘to decide that something 
should be’ (‘to choose,’ ‘conclude ’) takes inf. in A. 15. 19, 1 C. 2. 2, 
acc. and inf. in A. 25. 25 (rod with inf. in 27.1; this construction 
like eof pot belongs to the same category as BovAer Gan, KeAcdecy etc., 
§ 69, 4). Aoylter@ur, ‘to decide,’ takes (acc. and) inf. in R. 3. 28, 
14. 14, 2 C. 11. 5, Ph. 3. 13; ovvin R. & 18, Jo. 11. 50, H. 11. 19 
(in John and Hebr. ‘to reflect,’ ‘say to oneself,’ as in 2 C. 10. 11; 
with this meaning or: is not unclassical), Noeiv acc. and inf. H. 11. 3; 
drt Mt. 15. 17 ete. (both unclassical). Nop(tew takes (acc. and) inf. 
in L. 2. 44 and elsewhere in Le. and Paul (évdpifov solebant with 
inf. A. 16. 13%); 67. in Mt. 5. 17 ete, A. 21. 29 (the acc. and inf. 


24. 35 (cényetoar; D drt), A. 10. 28 (oldare, ws d6eusrov), 38 (érlcracba; D reads 
differently), 20. 20 (érlor.; was is used previously in verse 18), R. 1. 9 and Ph. 
1. 8 and I Th. 2. 10 (udprvs) and in a few passages elsewhere. Ilds (Hatzidakis 
Einl. in d. ngr. Gramm. 19) occurs in Mt. 12. 4 after dvaywioxew, Me. 12. 41 
with dedpe, L. 14. 7 with éréywv, A. 11. 13 dmipyyeAdev, 1 Th. 1. 9. Barn. 14. 
6, Clem. Cor. i. 19. 3, 21. 3, 34. 5, 37. 2, 56. 16. 

12 C. 5. 19, 11. 21, 2 Th. 2. 2. See on this late usage of the language 
Sophocles Lex. s.v. ws (Clem. Hom. i. 7). 
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would have been ambiguous).! Oter@a. (acc. and) inf. Jo. 21. 25 
(last verse of the Gospel), Ph. 1. 175 67 da. 1. 7. Tlet@ecBax (ace. 
and) inf. L, 20. 6, A. 26. 26 (apparently with or in H. 13. 8, but 
the passage is probably corrupt ; v.1. reroiGapev); similarly the (ace. 
and) inf. is used with merovdevar R. 2. 19, 2 0, 10. 7; ov in R, 8. 38 
etc.; Ph. 2. 24 etc. Tiorevew takes inf. in A. 15. 11, R. 14. 2 ; ore 
passim. Tpoc8oxav takes (acc. and) inf. A. 3. 5 (aor. inf.), 28. 6 (with 
peddey wipmpacGar). Yroxplverbor acc. and inf. L. 20. 20. Yrrohap- 
Bavew takes dru in L. 7. 43 (this is also classical, Plato Apol. 35 4). 
‘Ymovody acc. and inf. A. 13. 25, 27. 27. On the whole, therefore, 
the use of the infinitive with verbs of believing is, with some very 
rare exceptions, limited to Le. and Paul (Hebrews), being ‘a remnant 
of the literary language’ (Viteau, p. 52). 


3. Verbs of saying, showing etc. take 67. with a finite verb to a 
very large extent, as do also the equivalent expressions such as 
paprupa erixadoopas Tov Oedv 2 C. 1. 23, abry éoriv  paprupla 1 Jo. 5. 
11, éorly abry 4 ayyaAta 1 Jo. 1. 5, iva rAnpwOy 6 AMyos Jo. 15. 25, 
avéByn pacts A. 21. 31, év dvduare Mc. 9. 41 (‘for the reason that, 
‘on the ground that’); further, adjectives like djAov (sc. éort) take 
this construction. Special mention may be made of dv or 1 C. 
10. 19, 15. 50 (with ace. and inf. in R. 3. 8), whereas in classical 
Greek this verb hardly ever takes ér. (any more than it takes an 
indirect question). Aadedy dr. is rare, H. 11. 18, this verb never 
takes acc. and inf.; the commoner construction is éAdAncev Aéywv 
like éxpagev Néywv, daexpiOn A€ywv etc., the usual phrase formed on. 
the model of the Hebrew (“¥aNd MB), cp.§74, 3. Kpdferv, (daro)pbéy- 
yer Out, pwvety never take drs or acc. and inf, aoxptver@u only in Le. 
(20. 7 with inf, A. 25. 4 ace. and inf., 25. 16 dr), Bodv only in A. 25. 24 
takes the inf. ’*Opview dz: occurs in Mt. 26. 74, Ap. 10. 6 (unclassical; 
it takes the aor. inf. in A. 2. 30, the fut. inf. as in class. Greek in 
H. 3. 18); 67. is also used with other expressions of asseveration 
such as éorev dd7Oea Tot Xpiorod év époi, dre 2 C. 11. 10, ep. (Clem. 
Cor. i. 58. 2), G. 1. 20, R. 14. 11, 2 C. 1. 23 (vide supra). The use 
of the (acc. and) inf, as compared with that of é7., is seldom found 
in writers other than Le. and Paul: Aéyew takes acc. and inf. in Mt. 
16. 13, 15, 22. 23 =Me. 8. 27, 29, 12. 18, Jo. 12. 29 etc., karaxptvew 
in Me. 14. 64, érpaprvpev in 1 P. 5. 12, érayyé\derOu takes the inf. in 
Me. 14. 11, A. 7. 5; in Le. and Paul the following verbs also take 
this construction, drayyehAev A, 12. 14, mpoxarayyéAdew 3, 18, arap- 
vetobar L. 22. 34, Sucxuplterdar A. 12. 15, paprupety 10. 43, mpoarriac bar 
R. 3. 9, onpatvev A. 11. 28, xpnpar(tev to predict L. 2. 26; while the 
ore used with rapayyéAAev to command in 2 Th. 3. ro is a 67 
recitativum (infra 4).—Verbs of showing (which may be regarded as 
the causatives of verbs of perceiving) in Attic Greek, in cases where 
ore is not used, generally express the complement by means of the 


1 Thue. iii. 88 is quite wrongly adduced as an instance of voulfew 8rt. 


2R. 14. 2 morever payeiv ravra. Iorevew here therefore means not ‘believe,’ 
but to have confidence and dare. 
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participle (Sexvivar, Snrodv, also pavepds eius ete.; occasionally also 
drayyeAXev and the like). In the N.T. we find émidexviva A, 18. 
28 and $yAosv H. 9. 8 with acc. and inf. (which is not contrary to 
Attic usage),! drodaxvivas A. 20. 35 and davepotc bar pass. 2 C. 3. 3, 
1 Jo. 2. 19 with érz (pavepoty takes ace. and inf. in Barn. 5. 9); so 
SHAov (pddydov) dru 1 C. 15. 27, G. 3. 11, H. 7. 14; instances of the 
use of the participle are entirely wanting. 


4. By far the most ordinary form of the complement of verbs of 
saying is that of direct speech, which may be introduced by é7: (the 
so-called é7: recitativum), for which see § 79, 12. An indirect state- 
ment after verbs of perceiving and believing is also assimilated to the 
direct statement so far as the tense is concerned, see §§ 56, 9; 57, 6; 
59,6; 60, 2. “Or. is used quite irregularly with the acc. and inf. 
after Gewpd in A. 27. 10; in A. 14, 22 we can more readily tolerate 
kal dr. (equivalent to A¢yovres 67x) with a finite verb following 
TapaxaXeiv with an infinitive. 


_ 5. The very common use in the. classical language of dv with the 
infinitive (=dv with indic. or optat. of direct speech) is entirely 
absent from the N.T. (aodv with the inf. is not connected with this 
use, § 78, 1). 


§ 71. INFINITIVE WITH THE ARTICLE. 


1. The article with an infinitive strictly has the same (anaphoric) 
meaning which it has with a noun; but there is this difference 
between the two, that the infinitive takes no declension forms, and 
consequently the article has to be used, especially in all instances 
where the case of the infinitive requires expression, without regard 
to its proper meaning and merely to make the sense intelligible. 
The use of the infinitive accompanied by the article in all four cases, 
and also in dependence on the different prepositions, became more 
and more extended in Greek ; consequently the N.T. shows a great 
abundance of usages of this kind, although most of them are not 
widely attested, and can be but very slightly illustrated outside the 
writings which were influenced by the literary language, namely 
those of Luke and Paul (James). See Viteau, p. 173. The rarest of 
these usages is the addition to the infinitive of an attribute in the 
same case (which even in classical Greek is only possible with a 
pronoun): the only N.T. instance is H. 2. 15 dca ravrds rod Civ. 

2. The nominative of the infinitive with the article, as also the 
accusative used independently of a preposition, are found sporadically 
in Mt. and Mc., somewhat more frequently in Paul, and practically 
nowhere in the remaining writers; they are generally used in such 
a way that the anaphoric meaning of the article, with reference to 
something previously mentioned or otherwise well known, is more 
or less clearly marked. Mt. 15. 20 7d dvémrous xepoiv payeiv subj. 


1 On sumordvoe with ace. and inf. in 2 C, 7. 11 (?) see § 38, 2 note. 
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(see verse 2): 20. 23 7d Kabicat obj. (xaBicwow verse 21): Me. 9, 10 
Td dvagrijvas (9 avery ; D has dtav ex vexpov dvarry) : 12. 33 7 
ayarav (see 30): A. 25, 11 Oavdrov ... 76 daobaveiv ; ‘R. 4.134 
érayyeAla ...75 KAnpovopov adrov «iva (epexegetical to emayy.: the 
art. in both cases denoting something well known): 7. 18 7d GeAey «.. 
Td KatepydterOa, ideas which have already been the subjects of 
discussion; cp. 2 C. 8 10 f. (rd OéAav is added as the opposite of oa) 
roujoat), Ph. 2. 13 (do.), 1. 29 (do.), 1. 21 f, 24: R. 13. 8 76 dANjAovs 
dyaray (the well-known precept): 1C. 11. 6 xeipdéoOw 7 Evpdobw os 
7d kepacba } Evpacda: 7. 26,1 14. 39, 2 C. 7. 13, Ph. 2. 6, 4. 10 70 
imp éu0d ppoveiv (which you have previously done; but FG read 
rod, ep. § 19, 1), H. 10. 31 (in G. 4. 18 RABC omit 73). The force 
of the article is not so clear in 2 ©. 9. 1 repurodv ote 76 ypadecy, ep. 
Demosth. 2. 3 7d Suefrevar.., odx2 Kadds exev Hyyodpos (the article 
denotes something obvious, which might take place), Herm. Vis. iv. 
2. 6 alperdrepov Hv abrois Td ply yevrvnOqvar. But its use is still more 
lax with pj in 2.C. 10. 2 Sopa 7d yu) rapdv Cappo’, R. 14. 13, 21, 
2 C. 2. 1, and quite superfluous in 1 Th. 3. 3 73 (om. 8ABD al.) 
pndtva caiver bo, 4. 6 Td pi) trepBaivev (whereas there is no art. in 
verses 3 f. with dréyeoOar and «tdevar) ; this 73 px) (like rod py, infra 
3) is equivalent to a iva clause, and is found to a certain extent 
similarly used in classical writers after a verb of hindering (xaréxeuv 
7d pay Saxpvewv Plato, Phaedo 117 C), while Seopa. 75 Gappjoos without 
a py would clearly be impossible even in Paul.? 


3. The genitive of the infinitive, not dependent on a preposition, 
has an extensive range in Paul and still more in Luke; it is found 
to a limited degree in Matthew and Mark, but is wholly, or almost 
wholly, absent from the other writers. According to classical usage 
it may either be dependent on a noun or verb which governs a 
genitive, or it is employed (from Thucydides onwards, but not very 
frequently) to denote aim or object (being equivalent to a final sen- 
tence or an inf. with évexa). Both uses occur in the N.T., but the 
manner of employing this inf. has been extended beyond these 
limits, very much in the same way that the use of tva has been 
extended. It is found after nouns such as xpdvos, xapds, efovoia, 
eAris, xpela: L. 1. 57,2. 6,1 P. 4.17, L. 10. 19, 22. 6, A. 27. 20, 
1C. 9. 10, R. 15. 23, H. 5. 12; in these cases the inf. without the 
art. and the periphrasis with iva may also be used, § 69, 5, without 
altering the meaning (whereas in Attic a rod of this kind ordin- 
arily keeps its proper force), and passages like L. 2. 21 érAjoOnoav 
qpepat oxtd Tov mepiTepeiv aitév show a very loose connection 
between the inf. and the substantive (almost =dore repitepeiv, iva 


1Tn this passage and in 2 C. 7. 11 (R. 14. 13, 2 C. 2. 1) rodro precedes, but 
the pronoun in no way occasions the use of the art., ep. (without an art.) 1 C. 
7. 37 etc., § 69, 6 (Buttm. p. 225). 


2Tn A. 4. 18 wapiyyetkav 7d (om. 8*B) xadddov wh pOéyyerOar the article, if 
correctly read, should be joined with ka@édnov, cp. § 34, 7, Diod. Sic. 1. 77. 


3 A parallel from the Lxx. is quoted (Viteau, p. 164), viz. 2 Esdr. 6. 8 7d uh 
karapynOjva, ‘that it may not be hindered.’ 
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mepiténworv). Cp, further R. 8. 12 dpedérau... rod Kara odpka Chr, 

. 24 dxabapciay, Tod dripdter Oat, = dere dz.; the connection with 
the subst. is quite lost in 1 C. 10. 13 riv éBaow, tod StivacOa 
breveyxetv, R. 11, 8 O.T. dpOadpots rod pip BAr€rew kat Sra tod PY 
dxovey, ‘such eyes that they’ etc. (ibid. 10 O.T. cxotiOijrwray oi 
66. Tod py BA.). Also A. 14. 9 dru exer rictw Tod cwOfvan, the faith 
necessary to salvation, =7. Wore cwOjvar; Ph. 3. 21 thy evépyetay Too 
divacGae (the force whereby He is able), % rpoOvuia tod Oédeuw 
2C. 8. 11 the zeal to will, which makes one willing. With adjectives 
we have dfvov rod ropevterOar 1 C. 16. 4 as in classical Greek ; the 
instances with verbs, which in classical Greek govern the genitive, 
are equally few, e£aropnOjva. rod Gv 20.1. 8 (dropety twos; also 
efaropeio Gai tivos Dionys. Hal.), éAaxev tod Ovpudoas L. 1. 9 (LXX. 
has the same use in 1 Sam. 14. 47; but in classical Greek in spite of 
Aayxdvew twés this verb only takes the simple inf., and the tov with 
the inf. corresponds rather to its free use in the examples given 
below). The construction of rot py and the inf. with verbs of 
hindering, ceasing etc. (Lc., but also in the LXx.) has classical pre- 
cedent, ¢.g. Xen. Anab. iii. 5. 11 ws dokds Svo avépas eer Too pu) 
katadbvat ; but the usage is carried further, and rod pw clearly has 
the meaning ‘so that not’: L. 4. 42 (karéxew), 24. 16 (xpareio Oar), 
A. 10. 47 (kwAvety), 14. 18 (katamadvey), 20. 20, 27 (trooréAdeo Oa ; 
D incorrectly omits the yj), also L. 17. 1 dvévéextév éore Tod ph ,.. 
(cp. from the O.T. 1 P. 3. 10 wavew, R. 11. 10 cxotrPfvar, vide 
supra!). Paul however has this inf. without 7, so that its dependence 
on the principal verb is clear, R. 15. 22 évexorrdpunv rot edGeiv. Cp. 
7> py, supra 2.—A final (or consecutive) sense is the commonest 
sense in which vod and rot py are used in the N.T.: Mt. 13. 3 
eéjAOev 6 oreipwy Tod oreipew, 2. 13 (ntelv rod drodéoas, 21. 32 pere- 
peAnOnte tod muctetoat (so as to), 3. 13, 11. 1, 24. 45 (om. rov D), 
H. 10. 7 (O.T.), 11. 5. The simple inf. has already acquired this 
final sense ; there is a tendency to add the rod to the second of two 
infinitives of this kind for the sake of clearness: L. 1. 76 f, 78 f, 
2. 22, 24, A. 26.18. The rod is then used in other cases as well, 
being attached in numerous instances at any rate in Luke (especially 
in the Acts; occasionally in James) to infinitives of any kind what- 
ever after the example of the LXx.?: it is found after éyéveto 
A. 10. 25 (not in D, but this ms. has it in 2. 1), éxpi@y 27. 1, ep. 
éyévero yropns Tod 20. 3 (dvéBy ext rv xapdiav Herm. Vis. iti. 7. 2), 
érurretAan 15. 20, mapaxadelv 21. 12, evréAdAco Gar L. 4. 10 O.T. 
(Ps. 90. 11), tpooevxerOar Ja. 5. 17, Karavedeu L. 5. iE ornpifeav 7d 
mpdcwrov 9. 51, cvvTiBer Oa. A. 23, 20, woveiv 3. 12, eroupos 23. 15 
(Herm. Sim. viii. 4. 2). The only infinitive which cannot take the 
rot is one which may be resolved into a ér: clause: it is the possi- 
bility of substituting iva or dere for it which forms the limitation to 


1 The Lxx. has Gen. 16. 2 cwékdeev Tod uh ..., 20. 6 epercduny cov Too pi... 
Ps. 38. 2 puddéw ras ddovs wou Too wh..., 68. 24 (= R. 11. to). Viteau, p. 172. 

2 Hg. in 1 Kings 1. 35 after évereiAduyy, Ezek. 21. 11 and 1 Mace. 5. 39 after 
éromos. Viteau, p. 170. * ® 
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its use. It is especially frequent in an explanatory clause loosely 
appended to the main sentence: L. 24. 25 Bpadeis rH xapdig, tov 
muoredoa (in believing; tov 7. om. D), cp. Apad. «is 76 infra 4, 
A. 7. 19 édkucev robs warépas, TOD Toveiv? (so as to make, in that he 
made,=mowov or Kat éroie), L. 1. 73, R. 6. 6, 7. 3, Ph. 3. 10 
(R. 1. 24, 1 C. 10. 13, vide supra). A quite peculiar instance is 
Ap. 12. 7 éyévero moAcuos ev 7G otpavg, 6 MixajA kal ot dyyeAot adtod 
tov (rod om. 8B) roAcpoas pera Tod Spdxovros (‘it happened ... that 
there fought ...’).? 


4. The dative of the inf. without a preposition is found only once 
in Paul to denote reason: 2 C. 2. 13 ot« éoxyKxa dveow TO rveb- 
part pov, TO pr) ebpetv we Titov (LP 76 px}, 8*C? 70d py, both readings 
impossible ; but DE perhaps correctly have év 7@ a, cp. inf. 6). 


5. Prepositions with the accusative of the infinitive. Eis 73 
denotes aim or result (=iva or dere): Mt. 20. 19 rapaducovorw eis 
7d éumaiga, cp. 26. 2, 27. 31, Mc. 14. 55 (iva Oavarwoovow D), 
L. 5. 17 (D reads differently), A. 7. 19, Ja. 1. 18, 3. 3 (v.l. zpas), 
1 P. 3. 7, 4. 2; very frequent in Paul (and Hebrews), R. 1. 11, 20, 
3. 26, 4. 11 bis, 16, 18 etc., also used very loosely as in 2 C. 8. 6 «is 
7 mapaxadéoa: ‘to such an extent that we exhorted’; further 
notable instances are 1 Th. 3. 10 Sedpevor eis 7d idetv, = iva iwpyer, 
§ 69, 4: tHv ériOupiav éywy cis 76 dvadtoa. Ph. 1. 23 (DEFG omit 
eis, which gives an impossible construction). (This use of eis is 
nowhere found in the Johannine writings; on the other hand it is 
found in the First Epistle of Clement, ¢.g. in 65. 1 where it is parallel 
with ows.) It is used in another way in Ja. 1. 19 taybs eis Td dkovrat, 
Bpadds eis 7 AaAjoat, Bpadds eis épynv, the inf. being treated as equi- 
valent to a substantive (Herm. Mand. i. 1 6 roujoas éx Tod py 6vTos 
eis TO efvat Ta mavta, like rovely eis bos Clem. Cor. i. 59. 3).—Aim 
(or result) is likewise denoted by apis 75, which however is nowhere 
very frequent: Mt. 5. 28 6 BAérwy yuvaixa rpis 7d ercOupjoase adris, 
6. 1 mpos TO OeaPqvar atrois, 13. 30, 23. 5, 26. 12, Mc. 13. 22, 
L. 18. 1 (apis 73 detv xpocedyerOar, with reference to), A. 3. 19 8B 
(rell. eis), 2 C. 3. 13, Eph. 6. 11 (DEFG cis), 1 Th. 2. 9, 2 Th. 3, 8.— 
Aw 7d to denote the reason is frequent in Luke: 2. 4, 8. 6 ete., 
A. 4. 2, 8. rr ete.; also in Mt. 13. 5, 6, 24. 12, Me. 4. 5, 6, 5. 4 (D 
is different), Jo. 2. 24 (Syr. Sin. omits the whole clause), Ja. 4. 2, 
Ph. 1. 7 (the solitary instance in Paul), H. 7. 23 f., 10. 2.—Mera 78 
is used in statements of time: Mt. 26. 32, Mc. 1. 14, 14. 28 [16. 19], 
L, 12. 5, 22. 20, A. 1. 3, 7. 4, 10. 41, 15. 13, 19. 21, 20. 1,1. 11. 25, 
H. 10. 15, 26.—The accus. of the inf. is nowhere found with éri, 
KaTd, Tapa, 


1In Hermas, however, even this limit is transgressed, Mand. xii. 4. 6 ceaur@ 
Kékptkas TOO wn OvvacGat, = Gre ob dtvaca. 


? There is an exact parallel in the Lxx., 1 Kings 17. 20 od xexdxwxas Tod Oava- 
zOoa Tov vidv airijs. 


3 Buttmann, p. 231; the nom. with the inf. is certainly quite a barbarism. 
A forced explanation, by supplying joav with ro\epijoa:, is given by Viteau, 168. 
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6. Prepositions with the genitive of the infinitive. ’Avri rod 
‘instead of’ Ja.4.15. Ava wavros rod (hv H. 2. 15 ‘all through life,’ 
cp. supra lad fin. *Ex rot éyev 2 C. 8. 11, probably =Ka6s dv ex 
of verse 12 (pro facultatibus, Grimm). ‘’Evexey tod davepwljvas 
2 C. 7. 12 (formed on the model of the preceding évexev tot 
GSuxjoavtos k..A.; otherwise évexev would be superfluous). “Ews rot 
éA@eciv A. 8. 40 (post-classical, in the LXx. Gen. 24. 33, Viteau); the 
Attic use of uéxps (dpe) Tod with the inf. does not occur. Tlps rod 
Mt. 6. 8, L. 2. 21, 22. 15, A. 23. 15, Jo. 1. 49, 13. 19, 17. 5, G. 2. 12, 
3. 23. The gen. of the inf. is nowhere found with dé, perd, epi, 
trép, nor yet with dvev, xwpis, xdptv etc. 

7. The preposition <v is used with the dative of the infinitive, 
generally in a temporal sense=‘while’: Mt. 13. 4 év 7@ oveipev 
adrév, =the classical oretpovros airod (since Attic writers do not use 
ev 7 in this way, as Hebrew writers certainly use 3, Gesen.-Kautzsch 
§ 114, 2), 13. 25, 27. 12, Me. 4. 4, L. 1. 8, 2. 6, 43, 5. 1 ete. (éyévero &y 
7@ is specially frequent, ¢.g. 1. 8, 2. 6), A. 2. 1, 9. 3, 19. 1 (éyév. év 
vo), R. 3. 4 O.T., 15. 13 (om. DEFG, the clause is probably due to 
dittography of eis ro repuroevecv), G. 4. 18. This phrase generally 
takes the present infinitive, in Luke however it also takes the aorist. 
inf., in which case the rendering of it is usually altered from ‘ while’ 
to ‘after that’ (so that it stands for the aorist participle or ére with 
the aorist) : L. 2. 27 ev 76 eioayayelv = cicayayovtwv or ore cioiyayoy, 
(3. 21 év 7G Barrio Ojvae | = ore €Bartic Oy] dravra tov Aadv Kal Inco 
Bamrw Oévros, the two things are represented as simultaneous events), 
8. 40 (irorrpépety 8B), 9. 34 (simultaneous events), 36, 11. 37, 14. 1, 
19. 15, 24. 30, A. 11. 15.1 Also H. 2. 8 & 7@ trord£ar, where again 
simultaneousness is expressed, ‘in that’ or ‘by the fact that,’ 
= trord£as ; a similar meaning is expressed in 8. 13 by év r@ eye 
‘in that he says,’ ‘by saying’; further instances of a meaning that 
is not purely temporal are Me. 6. 48 Bacavfopévors év 7 cAatvey, 
in rowing: L. 1. 21 éOavpafov év 79, when and that he tarried: 
A. 3. 26 év r@ droorpépaty, in that he turned =by turning; so 4. 30 
(Herm. Vis. i. 1. 8).—The articular infinitive is never found with eri 


or mpés. 


§ 72. CASES WITH THE INFINITIVE. NOMINATIVE AND 
ACCUSATIVE WITH THE INFINITIVE. 


1. The classical language has but few exceptions to the rule that 
the subject of the infinitive, if identical with the subject of the main 
verb, is not expressed, but is supplied from the main verb in the 
nominative (§ 70, 1); the exceptions are occasioned by the necessity 
for laying greater emphasis on the subject, or by assimilation to an 
additional contrasted subject, which must necessarily be expressed 


1 Accordingly one might expect in L. 10. 35 & r@ emavépyerOal we dmodiow 
rather to have éraveNGetv, cp. 19. 15; but the meaning is not ‘ after my return 


but ‘on my way back.” 
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by the accusative. On the other hand, the interposition of a preposi- 
tion governing the infinitive produces no alteration of the rule, nor 
again the insertion of dev, xpjva (of which insertion there are no 
instances in the N.T. if we except A. 26. 9 in Paul’s speech before 
Agrippa). The same rule applies to the N.T.; the subject of the 
infinitive which has already been given in or together with the main 
verb, in the majority of cases is not repeated with the infinitive : and 
if the infinitive is accompanied by a nominal predicate or an apposi- 
tional phrase agreeing with its subject, the latter is nowhere and the 
former is not always a reason for altering the construction, in other 
words the appositional phrase must and the predicate may, as in 
classical Greek, be expressed in the nominative. 2 C. 10. 2 déopar 7d 
}) wapdv (apposition) Oappaca:, R. 9. 3 qvxdpuqv dvabcna (predic. eivat 
abtss éyw, (Jo. 7. 4 where according to BD the acc. atts should be 
read for atrés), R. 1. 22 pdokovtes etvas cool, H. 1 1. 4 epaprupy Oy ivar 
dixasos (in Ph. 4. 11 €uaov airdpxns efvar the nom. is necessary, since 
the acc. and inf. is out of place with pavOévey which in meaning is 
related to the verb ‘to be able’). Instances of omission of subject, 
where there is no apposition or predicate: L. 24. 23 Aéyoura 
éwpaxévar, Ja. 2. 14, 1 Jo. 2. 6, 9, Tit. 1. 16 (with Aéyey and 
opodoyeiv ; it is superfluous to quote instances with OéAev, Cyreiv 
etc.). 


2. There are however not a few instances where, particularly if a 
nominal predicate is introduced, the infinitive (in a way that is 
familiar in Latin writers)! keeps the reflexive pronoun in the accusa- 
tive as its subject, and then the predicate is made to agree with 
this. A. 5. 36 Ocvdds Aéywy cival rive éavrdy, 8. 9, L. 23. 3, Ap. 2.9 
and 3. 9 Tav Aeydvrwy lovsalous efvar Eavrovs (in 2. 2 most MSS. omit 
evar), Li, 20. 20 troxpivopévous Eavtods Sixatovs efvar (<tvas om. D), 
R. 2. 19 rérovfas ceavriv édyydv efvas, 6. 11 Aoyiler Be éaurods civat 
vexpovs. According to the usage of the classical language there would 
in all these cases be no sufficient reason for the insertion of the 
reflexive ; after Aeydvrwv in Ap. 2. 9 ‘lovSatwy would have had to be 
used, but this assimilation is certainly not in the manner of the 
N.T., vide infra 6; in 1 C. 7. 11 owverrjoare (‘you have proved’) 
cavrovs dyvovs eivat, classical Greek would have said bas avrous Svras, 
see § 70, 3. The only instances of the reflexive being used where 
there is no nominal predicate are: Ph. 3, 13 éy® épavtov otro 
Aoyifopar kareAndévon, H. 10. 34 yevirovtes Exe eavtods kpelooova 
trapéev (ep. § 70, 2), Clem. Cor. i. 39. 1 éavrods Bovdspevor éraiper Oar, 
=class. atroi, Herm. Sim. vi. 3. 5, A. 25. 21 rod TlavAov érixadera- 
pévov typeicbar adrdv (ep. § 69, 4): this last is the only instance 
(besides the reading of CD in L. 20. 7 py eidévar adtovs) where the 
pronoun is not reflexive (cp. E. 4. 22 duds, but the whole construction 
of that sentence is far from clear). In A. 25, 4 the reflexive is kept 
where there is a contrasted clause as often in classical Greek : 7y- 


? Also found in inscriptional translations from Latin, Viereck Sermo Graecus 
senatus Rom. p, 68, 12. 
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peto Oat tov IL, éaurdy 88 pédAcy «.7.X, (in classical Greek atrds might 
also be used). 


3. More remarkable are the instances where an infinitive depend- 
ent on a preposition, though its subject is identical with that of the 
main verb, nevertheless has an accusative, and moreover an accusa- 
tive of the simple personal pronoun (not reflexive), attached to it 
as its subject. This insertion of the pronoun is a very favourite 
construction, if the clause with the inf. and prep. holds an independ- 
ent position within the sentence. Thus it is found after pera 7d in 
Mt. 26. 32 =Me. 14. 28 pera 7d eyepOAvaé pe mpodéu, A. 1. 3 rapéornoev 
éavrdy (GvTa peta 7d maely adrév (19. 21 pera 7d yevéorOar, but D adds 
vs, Herm. Vis. ii. 1. 3, Mand. iv. 1. 7, Sim. viii. 2. 5, 6. 1). After 
Bia 7d: L. 2. 4 dvéBy... bd 7d e’vae aitdy, 19. 11, Jo. 2. 24 Sid 7d 
aitdy ywookev, Ja. 4. 2 obk exere bd. 7d ph aireto Oar bpas, H. 7. 24. 
“Eos rod éAGciv atrdv A. 8. 40. TIpd tod L. 22. 15. "Ev 76 KaTyyo- 
peio Oat adrdy ovdéy dmexpivato Mt. 27. 12, ep. L. 9. 34, 10. 35, A. 4. 30, 
R. 3. 4 0.T., Clem. Cor. i. 10. 1. With the simple dative of the inf. 
2 C. 2.13. This accus. is not found in the N.T. in expressions 
denoting aim by means of eis 7d and zpds 7d (though it occurs with 
<is in Clem. Cor. i. 34. 7); nor is it found in all cases with perd ete. 
That the reflexive pronoun is not used is natural in view of the 
independent character of the clause with the infinitive and preposition. 
(The acc. is found after ore in Clem. Cor. i. 11. 2, 46. 7, Herm. 
Sim. ix. 6. 3, 12. 2; after rod in Clem. Cor. i. 25. 2; after rpév in 
Herm. Sim. ix. 16. 3.) 


4. A certain scarcity of the use of the nominative with the infini- 
tive is seen in the fact* that the personal construction with the 
passive voice such as Aéyoyae etvas is by no means common in the 
N.T. writers (for H. 11. 4 éuaprupyOy ceiver vide sup. 1; cp. Xpirrds 
xnptooerar dtu 1 CO. 15. 12, 6 pndeis Mt. 3. 3, jxovoOy d74 used person- 
ally Mc. 2. 12, favepotobas d71 2 C. 3. 3, 1 Jo. 2. 19, pavepot éoovrar 
ért Herm. Sim. iv. 4). The personal construction is used more fre- 
quently with the inf. denoting something which ought to take place 
(Se8oxipdopeba murrevOfjvoe 1 Th. 2. 4; xenuatiCer Oat § 69, 4; the latter 
verb is also found with the nom. and inf. of assertion in L. 2. 26 
according to the reading of D), and with adjectives (§ 69, 5) such as 
duvards, ixavds (but dpxerds in 1 P. 4. 3 does not affect the inf. which 
has a subject of its own); so too we have édoga éuaur@ deiv rpagau 
A. 26. 9, as well as ed0£é pou L. 1. 3 ete. 


5. The accusative and infinitive is also in comparison with its use 
in the classical language greatly restricted, by direct speech or by 
iva and é7; similarly instances of 7d (nom. or acc.) with the acc. and 
inf. (as in R. 4. 13) are almost entirely wanting. On the other hand 
this construction has made some acquisitions, cp. supra 2 and 3, 
§ 70, 2 ete.; and a certain tendency to use the fuller construction 
(acc. and infin.) is unmistakable. However, even in cases where 
the accusative may be inserted, it need not always be used : thus we 
have otrws éxev in A. 12. 15, but in 24. 9 ravrTa otras EXEL 5 it may 
further be omitted with dvéy«y and Se as in Mt. 23, 23 ede moufjoas 
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(1.2. tas), R. 13. 5 dvayxn trordower Gas (see § 30, 3; DE etc. read 68 
vrotdocer Ge) ; or again if the subject of the inf. has already been 
mentioned in another case with the main verb, as in L. 2. 26 Hv 
avT@ Kexpnuarurpevoy pi iseiv (i.e. adrdv) Odvarov, or if it may readily 
be supplied from a phrase in apposition with the subject, as in 
1 P. 2. 11 dyamnroi, wapaxade (i.e. tuas) ws TapoiKous ... dréxer Iau, 
ep. ibid. 15, Viteau, p. 149 f. The following, therefore, are the cases 
where the ace. and inf. is allowable :—with verbs of perceiving, 
recognizing, believing, asserting, showing, § 70, 1-3, where the object 
of this verb and the subject of the inf. is generally not identical with 
the subject of the principal verb: with verbs of making and allowing, 
also with some verbs of commanding and bidding such as xeAcvety, 
where the two things are never identical: with verbs of willing, 
where they usually are identical (and the simple inf. is therefore the 
usual construction), of desiring etc.: again with impersonal expressions 
like Sei, evdéxerar, dvdyxy, Swvardv, dpertév (errr), dpa (eoTiv) etc., 
also éyévero, cvvéBy ; with a certain number of these last expressions 
the subject of the infinitive is already expressed in the dative outside 
the range of the infinitive clause, while in the case of others there is 
a tendency to leave it unexpressed, either because it may readily be 
supplied as has been stated above, or in general statements because 
of its indefiniteness. To these instances must be added the inf. with 
a preposition and the article, and the inf. with zpiv, 76, rod, dove, if 
the subject is here expressed and not left to be supplied. Some 
details may be noticed. With verbs of perceiving, knowing ete. 
(also making) frequently, as in classical Greek, the accusative is 
present, while the infinitive is replaced by ér: (or iva respectively) 
with a finite verb: A. 16. 3 7Secav rdv rarépa abrod bru “EAAnv 
trnpxev, 3. 10, 4. 13, Me. 11. 32, G. 5. 21, Ap. 3. 9 roujow adtovs 
iva yovew ; cp. supra 4 for the nom. with a personal construction 
with dre, and 1 C. 9. 15, § 69, 5; the accus. may also be followed by 
an indirect question, as in Jo. 7. 27 etc.1 We may further note the 
ordinary passive construction with verbs of commanding, see § 69, 8; 
the verb Aéyew belongs to this category, which when used to express 
a command, though it may take the dative of the person addressed: 
with a simple infinitive (corresponding to an imperative of direct 
speech) as in Mt. 5. 34, 39, L. 12. 13, yet is also found with the ace. 
and inf: A. 21. 21 Aéywv (om. D) py reprrépvery adrods ta réxva, 
22. 24 (pass.), L. 19. 15 (do.), where the ambiguity as to whether 
command or assertion is intended must be cleared up by the context. 
The dative with the inf. is also found after Suardéocev (-erOar) A. 24. 
23, émurdooev (Mc. 6. 39 etc.3 also rdooev A. 22. 10), wapayyeAXeuy, 
evtéAXeo Hau, also éxvtperecv, after impersonal and adjectival or sub- 
stantival expressions like cupdépet, 200s éori, GOéustov, atoypdov, Kaddy 
érzt etc. (cp. Dative § 37, 3); to which may be added cvveduvybn 
tpiv repdoa A. 5. 9, § 37, 6, p. 114 note 1. But the acc. and inf. is 


1 Even by uqrus after poBeicba, a verb which can certainly not take acc. and 
inf.: G. 4. 11 PoBoduae tuas (for you), ujrws elxq xexorlaxa els buds, with which 
Soph. O.T. 760 is compared (Win. § 66, 5). 
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not excluded from being used with these words, being found not 
only with a passive construction as in A. 10. 48 mpocéragey airods 
Borris ijvau, Me. 6. 27 éréragev éveyOijvor (RBC have évéyxas which 
is less in accordance with N.T. idiom) tiv xedadjv, but also with an 
active (érafav dvaBaiverv TladAov A. 15. 2), and even where the 
person addressed is identical with the subject of the inf, 1 Tim. 6. 
13 f. rapayyéAdw ... typfjoat ce. Also with ovpdéeper and mpere: there 
is nothing to prevent the inf. from having a subject of its own, as 
distinct from the person interested: Jo. 18. 14 cuudépe eva dvOpwrov 
droOavety, 1 C. 11. 13; it is more remarkable that with xaddv éeore 
‘it is good’ the interested person may be expressed by the accusative 
with an inf.: Mt. 17. 4=Me. 9.5, L. 9. 33 Kaddy éoriw pds be etvar, 
where however the accusative may be justified, the phrase being 
equivalent to ‘I am pleased that we are here’: Me. 9. 45 KaAdv éoriv 
ce cicedOeiv cis THY (wiv xwAdv (cp. 43, 47, Where the MSS. are more 
divided between oo: and ce; cou is used in Mt. 18. 8 f.). So too we 
have R. 13. 11 dpa pas eyepOijva1, where yuiv would be equally good : 
L. 6. 4 ots otk efeotw dayeiv ef pr) pdvovs Tods iepeis (D has the dat. 
as in Mt. 12. 4; in Mc. 2. 26 8BL have the acc., ACD etc. the 
dat.) : L. 20. 22 eeoru jyds ... dotvar SBL (Hiv ACD al"). ’Eyévero 
frequently takes acc. and inf.; with the dat. it means ‘it befell him 
that he’ etc. A. 20. 16, G. 6. 14; but the acc. and inf. may also be 
used after a dative, A. 22. 6 éyéverd pot... repiactpdyar das, even 
where the accusative refers to the same person as the dative, 22. 17 
éyéverd pot ... yevér Pau pe (a very clumsy sentence). On the indicative 
after éyévero see § 79, 4. The person addressed is expressed by the 
genitive after Séouae ‘request’; if the subject of the inf. is the 
petitioner,! then we have the nom. and inf., L. 8. 38, 20. 10. 2: if 
the person petitioned, the simple inf. is likewise used, L. 9. 38, 
A. 26. 3. The verbs of cognate meaning with the last take the 
accus. of the person addressed, namely épwrG, Tapaxars, aitotpat, 
also d£vG, rapacva ; here therefore we have a case of ace. and inf, 
but the infinitive has a greater independence than it has in the strict 
cases of acc. and inf., and may accordingly in spite of the accusative 
which has preceded take a further accusative as its subject (especially 
where a passive construction is used): A. 13. 28 yTiravro IAdrov 
dvarpeO var adrdv, 1 Th. 5. 27 é6pxi{w ipas dvayveor Ova Thy emuatody 
(here the choice of the passive is not without a reason, whereas in 
Acts loc. cit. D has rodrov pav oravpoca). (A. 21. 12 wapexadodpev... 
Tov pay dvaBaivery adrdv.) 

6. Since the subject of the inf. generally stands or is thought of 
as standing in the accusative, it is natural that appositional clauses 
and predicates of this subject also take the accusative case, not only 
where the subject itself has or would have this case if it were 
expressed, but also where it has already been used with the principal 
verb in the genitive or dative. The classical language has the 


This strikes one as an unusual construction, but it is found elsewhere, 
Apdéra daBev A. 3. 3, Hrioaro ebpely 7. 46 (28. 202); a classical instance is alréy 
AaBery Aristoph. Plut. 240. 

Q 
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choice of saying cvpBovrciw cor mpodipy eivat or 7pd0upov eivar; in 
the case of a genitive Séopai cov mpoOdpov civa: is given the preference 
(an adj.), but zpoordrny yevéoOou (a subst.; Kiihner, Gr. u.? 510 £.); 
appositional clauses formed by means of a participle are freely 
expressed by the dat. (or acc.), but not by the gen., the accusative 
being used instead. In the N.T. there is no instance of a predicate 
being expressed by gen. or dat.; appositional clauses are also for the 
most part placed in the accusative, as in L. 1. 73 f. rot dovvas nyiv... 
proévras atpetev, H. 2. 10, A. 15. 22, 25 (in 25 ABL have 
éxAcEapévors) ete.; the dat. is only found in the following passages, 
2 P.2. 21 Kpeiooov fv adrots pn) éreyvwxévos...7 ervyvotow emiortpepar 
(where however the participle belongs rather to kpeiooov jv adrois 
than to the inf., as it decidedly does in A. 16. 21, where ‘Pupaiors 
otow goes with éfeorv jpiv; so in L. 1. 3), L. 9. 59 émizpepov po 
mparov dre Obvru (but D has -ra, AKIT dreAGeiv cat) Adyar tov warépa 
pov, A. 27. 3 érérpepev (sc. 7G TlavAw) mpds rods Pidrovs mopevfevrs 
(SAB; -ra HLP) eripercias rvyxeiv. 


§ 73. PARTICIPLE. (I.) PARTICIPLE AS ATTRIBUTE— 
REPRESENTING A SUBSTANTIVE—AS PREDICATE. 


1, The participles—which are declinable nouns belonging to the 
verb, used to express not action or being acted upon, like the infini- 
tive, but the actor or the person acted on—have not as yet in the 
N.T. forfeited much of that profusion with which they appear in 
the classical language, since their only loss is that the future parti- 
ciples are less widely used (§ 61, 4); the further development of the 
language into modern popular Greek certainly very largely reduced 
the number of these verbal forms, and left none of them remaining 
except the (pres. and perf.) participles passive and an indeclinable 
gerund in place of the pres. part. act. The usages of the participle 
in the N.T. are also on the whole the same as in the classical 
language, though with certain limitations, especially with regard to 
the frequency with which some of them are employed. 


2. Participle as attribute (or in apposition) with or without an 
article, equivalent to a relative sentence. Mt. 25. 34 rv irowpacpévyy 
tyiv Baordeiav, =r. B. 7 piv Hroipuacta: Me. 3. 22 of ypappareis of 
did ‘TeporoAdpwv KaraBdvres: L. 6. 48 Spouds err dvOpdmw oiKodo- 
podvte oixiay, ep. Mt. 7. 24 dvdpt doris @xoddunoce adtod Tiv oixiay : 
Me. 5. 25 yuvi) otra év plore aiuaros «.7.d. (the participles continue for 
a long way; cp. L. 8. 43, where the first part. is succeeded by a relative 
sentence. Frequently we have 6 deydpuevos, xadovpevos (in Le. also 
éruxad., of surnames, A. 10. 18, ep. ds émuxadetrae 5. 32) followed by a 
proper name, the art. with the participle being placed after the generic 
word or the original name: épovs rod Kadoupévou édXardv A. 1. 12, 
Iyoots 6 Aeydpevos Xpurrds Mt. 1. 161 (we never find such expressions 


1 Jo. 5. 2 gor... éml ry mpoBaring kodupBnOpa 4 émdeyouévn ... ByOtabd (D reads 
rey. without 4, 8* 7d Aeyéuevov); in this passage the article must have been 
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as in Thue. ii. 29. 3 Tis Buxidos viv cadovpevys yijs, or in iv. 8. 6 
vnoos  Zpaxtypia kadovpévy). A point to be noticed is the separa- 
tion of the participle from the word or words which further define 
its meaning: R. 8. 18 tiv pédAAovoav Sdgav droxaduPOjvar, G. 3. 23, 
1 C. 12. 22 ra Soxotvra pédn... trdpxev, 2 P. 3, 2, A. 13. 1 & 
*Avrioyeda Kata THY otcav éxxAyoiav, 14.13 Tot dvtos Aids rpd TéAcws 
according to the reading of D (see Ramsay, Church in Roman 
Empire, p. 51 f.), 28 17. Participles as a rule do not show a 
tendency to dispense with the article, even where the preceding 
substantive has none; in that case (cp. § 47, 6) the added clause 
containing the article often gives a supplementary definition or a 
reference to some well-known fact : 1 P. 1. 7 ypuotou Tot droAdAvpevov, 
L. 7. 32 madiows tois ev dyopa KaOnpévors, Jo. 12. 12 dxAos ToAts 6 
€XOwv eis THY copTyy, A. 4.12 ob8€ yap dvoud éori Erepov 7d SeSopevov. 
In these last two and in similar passages (Mc. 14. 41, A. 11. 21, 
where DE al. omit the art., Jd. 4, 2 Jo. 7) the presence of the article 
is remarkable, not because it would be better omitted—for that must 
have obscured the attributive character of the clause—but because 
according to Attic custom this attributive character should rather 
have been expressed by a relative sentence. The same use of the 
art. is found with t.vés without a substantive: L. 18. 9 tuvds tots 
memorOdras éf’ éavtois, G. 1. 7 ef px) Tevés ciow of tapdooovres tpas, 
Col. 2. 8; the definite article here has no force, and we may compare 
in Isocrates cicé tives of peya Ppovoto (10. 1), ©. 7. ov... Exovee 
(15. 46).1_ These constructions have therefore been caused by the 
fact that a relative sentence and a participle with the article have 
become synonymous.2—The participle with article is found, as in 
classical Greek, with a personal pronoun, Ja. 4, 12 oF tis ef 6 Kpivwv 
(8s xpivas KL), 1 C. 8. 10 oé (om. B al.) tdv éxovza, R. 9. 20, Jo. 1. 12 
etc.; also where the pronoun must be supplied from the verb, H. 4. 3 
cicepydpeba ... of murredoavres, 6. 18; it is especially frequent with 
an imperative, Mt. 7. 23, 27. 40 (also oval tpiv, of epmemAnopévor 
[=of eumérAnobe] L. 6. 25, though in 24 we have oval ipiv rots 
mAovotors ; A. 13. 16 dv8pes "IopanAirar Kat [sc. tpets] of poBovpevor 
cov Oedv, 2. 14; § 33, 4). 

3. The participle when used without a substantive (or pronoun) 
and in place of one, as a rule takes the article as it does in classical 
Greek: 6 rapadiSovs pe Mt. 26. 46 (cp. 48; Tovdas 6 rap. avréy 25), 
6 nAértwv ‘he who has stolen hitherto’ E. 4. 28 etc. so also when 
used as a predicate (cp. § 47, 3), Jo. 8. 28 eyo cipe 6 paptupar, 6, 63 
etc. Where it is used with a general application as in E. 4. 28 loc. 
cit. mas may be inserted: adc Tots katouxotow A. 1.19; mas 6 


omitted according to Attic usage, but may stand according to the usage of the 
N.T.: cp. the further instances given of this in the text. The reading ré 
Neyouevoy (and the insertion of #) may be due to xohvyB7Opa being taken as a 
dative. 

1In Lys. 19. 57 elot tues ol apoavaNoxovres it has not unreasonably been pro- 
posed to read of rpoavadtoxover. 

2 For an instance where ol is omitted cp. Mc. 14. 4 jody Twes dyavaKrobyres, a 
periphrasis for the imperfect. 
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dpyutopevos Mt. 5. 25, cp. 28, 7. 8 etc., L. 6. 30, 47 etc., A. 10. 43, 
13. 39 (was 6 not elsewhere in Acts), R. 1. 16, 2. 1 ete., though in 
other cases the article cannot be used with was ‘everyone,’ § 47, 9. 
Cp. Soph. Aj. 152 mas 6 «Avov, Demosth. 23. 97 mas 6 Oéyevos 
(Kriiger, Gr. 50, 4, 1: 11,11). The article is omitted in Mt. 13. 19 
ravrds dxovovros, L. 11. 4 mavtt édetAovre (LX insert art.; D reads 
quite differently), 2 Th. 2. 4, Ap. 22. 15; and in all cases where a. 
substantive is introduced as in Mt. 12. 25 (here again participle with 
art. is equivalent to a relative sentence, cp. mas doris Mt. 7. 24 with 
the part. in 26). Instances without 7as where the art. is omitted 
(occasionally found in class. Greek, Kiihner ii. 525 f.): tyodpevos 
Mt. 2. 6 O.T. (see § 47, 3), ¢wv) Bodvros Me. 1. 3 O.T., exes exe? 
kpatoovras Ap. 2. 14, odk éotw cviov «7A, R. 3. 11 f. O.T. (accord- 
ing to (A)BG, other Mss. insert art., in Lxx. Ps. 13. 1 f. most Mss. 
omit it), ‘one who’ or ‘persons who,’ though with or« cow, éxw and 
similar words the article is not ordinarily omitted in Attic.— 
Neuter participle, sing. and plur.: Mt. 1. 20 73 & airy yevvnOer, 
2. 15 and passim 7d pnbév, L. 2. 27 7d eibucpévov (€00s D) Tov vopov 
(cp. § 47, 1), 3. 13 7d Suateraypévoy ipiv, 4. 16 Kata Td eiwds aire, 
8. 56 7d yeyovds, 9. 7 7a yevdopeva, Jo, 16. 13 Ta épxdpeva, 1 C. 1. 28 
ra, eLovdevnpéva, TA py dvTa, Ta bvTa, 10. 27 wav 70 mapatiOeevov, 
14. 7, 9 7d avdAovpevor etc., 2 C. 3. 10 f. 7d debokarpévov, 73 Karapyov- 
pevov etc., H. 12. 10 Kara 7d Soxody atrois, ért 7d cvppépov, 12. 11 
mpds 7d mapév etc. On the whole, as compared with the classical 
language, the use of the neuter is not a very frequent one: like the 
masculine participle it sometimes has reference to some individual 
thing, sometimes it generalizes; 7d ovpdépov has also (as in Attic) 
become a regular substantive, if it is the correct reading, and not 
odbppopov, in 1 OC. 7. 35, 10. 33 7d tpav airav (éuavrod) cuppépov 
(xx° al.).—In one or two passages we also find the rare future parti- 
ciple used with the article without a substantive: L. 22. 49 7% 
éxdpevov (7d yevd. D; other MSS. omit these words altogether from 
the text), etc., see § 61, 1. 

4. The participle stands as part of the predicate in the first place 
in the periphrastic forms of the verb, § 62: viz. in the perfect (and+ 
fut. perf.) as in classical Greek, also according to Aramaic manner in 
the imperfect and future, the boundary-line between this use of the 
participle and its use as a clause in apposition being not very clearly 
drawn, ibid. 2. The finite verb used with it is efvas or yiverOu 
(ibid. 3). This predicative participle is further used as the comple- 
ment of a series of verbs which express a qualified form of the verb 
‘to be’ (to be continually, to be secretly etc.), and which by them- 
selves give a quite incomplete sense; still this use of the part. as the 
complement of another verb has very much gone out in the N.T. and 
is mainly found only in Luke and Paul (Hebrews). ‘Ymépxew (strictly 
‘to be beforehand,’ ‘to be already’ so and so, though in the N.T. 
and elsewhere in the later language its meaning is weakened to that. 
of e’vat; nowhere in the N.T. has it the sense of ‘to take the lead in 
an action’) takes a participle in A. 8. 16, 19. 36, Ja. 2. 15 yupvot 
trdpxwow Kat Aemdpevoe (Gow add. ALP) rijs ... tpopqs; mpoumdpyev 
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(which obviously contains the meaning of ‘before’; a classical word) 
takes a part. in L. 23. 12 (D is different): but the part. is independ- 
ent in A. 8. 9 mpovmijpxev ev TH TéAct, payetwv k.7.A, (cp. the text of 
D). If the complement of this and of similar verbs is formed by an 
adjective or a preposition with a noun, then dv should be inserted ; 
but this participle is usually omitted with this verb and the other 
verbs belonging to this class, cp. infra; Phrynichus 277 notes $/Aos 
got Tvyxavw without dv as a Hellenistic construction (though instances 
of it are not wanting in Attic)—This verb tvyxévw ‘to -be by 
accident’ never takes a part. in N.T.; daredetv ‘to continue’ takes 
an adj. without dv in A. 27. 33, for which we have émpévev (cp. 
Siapévw A€yww Demosth. 8. 71!) in ‘Jo. 8. 7 éexéeuevov épwravres, 
A. 12. 16, Clem. Cor. ii. 10. 5, and as in Attic od Siéduev xatagidovoa 
L. 7. 45, ep. A. 20. 27 D, Herm. Vis. i. 3. 2, iv. 3. 6, Mand. ix. 8. 
Apxer@o: in Attic takes a participle, if the initial state of anything 
is contrasted with its continuation or end, elsewhere the inf., which is 
used in all cases in the N.T.; however there is no passage where the 
part. would have had to be used according to the Attic rule. Tlaver@ar 
takes a part. in L. 5. 4, A. 5. 42, 6. 13 etc, E. 1. 16, Col. 1. 9, 
H. 10. 2 (where it has a part. pass. ov« dv ératoavro mpoopepdpevat); 
for which we have the unclassical reAciv in Mt. 11. 1 éréXecev diarac- 
cwv (cp. D in Luke 7. 1).—Aavéévew only takes a part. in H. 13. 2 
édabov (sc. éavtovs) Eevioavres (literary language); atver@ar in Mt. 6. 
18 dws pr) pavys Tois dvOpamrots vyoredwv, where however vycretwv 
is an addition to the subject as in verse 17 od & vyor. dAcupau, and 
avys t. avOp. is an independent clause as in verse 5 (we nowhere 
have daivopat or davepds eis, SHAdS eiue with a part. in the Attic 
manner = ‘it is evident that’; on ¢avepotoGar drs see § 70, 3).— With 
verbs meaning ‘to cease’ or ‘not to desist’ may be reckoned éyxaxetv 
which takes a part. in G. 6. 9, 2 Th. 3. 13; the Attic words képvew, 
dmayopevev ‘to fail,’ dvexerOat, Kaptepeiv, tropévev do not appear 
with a participle.—TIpoépbacey atriv Aéywv Mt. 17. 25 agrees with 
classical usage (the simple verb has almost lost the meaning of 
‘before’); it takes the inf. in Clem. Cor. ii. 8. 2, see § 69, 4,— Other 
expressions denoting action qualified in some way or other take a 
part.: kaAGs roveiv as in Attic, kadds éroinoas Tapayevopevos A. 10. 
33, ep. Ph. 4. 14, 2 P. 1. 19, 3 Jo. 6; for which we find incorrectly 
<b mpdooev in A. 15. 29% To this category belongs also +l moveire 
Movres Mc. 11. 5, ep. A. 21. 13; and again jpuaprov wapadots Mt. 
27, 4.—OiyeoOa and the like are never found with a participle. 


5. A further category of verbs which take a participle as their 
complement consists of those which denote emotion, such as xaipeuv, 
épy Cer Oar, aioytver Oo. and the like; this usage, however, has almost 
disappeared in the N.T. A. 16. 34 HyAAMGro wemiaTEvKOS is an 
undoubted instance of it; but Jo. 20. 20 éxdpyoav iSdvres undoubtedly 
means ‘when they saw Him’ (the participle being an additional 
independent statement), as in Ph. 2. 28 iva iSdvres avrov xapyte, Mt. 


1 *Eyyévew with a part. occurs in an inscriptional letter of Augustus, Viereck 
Sermo Graecus senatus Rom. p. 76. 
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2. 10. Another instance is 2 P. 2. 20 ddfas od tpguovew Brac- 
pyposvres ‘do not shudder af reviling’; but in 1 C. 14. 18 edxapurra... 
AaAGv is a wrong reading (of KL; correctly AaAG).—The use of the 
participle as a complement has been better preserved in the case of 
verbs of perceiving and apprehending ; in classical Greek the part. 
stands in the nominative, if the perception refers to the subject, e.g. 
6pO jpaprnxds, in the accusative (or genitive) if it refers to the 
object, whereas in the N.T. except with passive verbs the nominative 
is no longer found referring to the subject (ér: is used instead in 
Me. 5. 29, 1 Jo. 3. 14). With verbs meaning to see (BAéru, Jewpa, 
[Spa], «ior, Bcarduny, Epaxa, reéapar, Spouar) we have Mt. 24. 30 
Spovras Tov vidv Tod avOp. épxdpuevov, cp. 15. 31, Me. 5. 31, Jo. 1. 32, 
38 etc.; with dvra A. 8. 23, 17. 16; with an ellipse of this participle 
(cp. supra 4; also found in classical Greek, Kriiger, Gr. § 56, 7, 4) 
Jo. 1. 51 €f8dv ce troxdtw THs cus, Mt. 25. 38 f. eiSopév oe Eévor, 
dcbeva (do Oevodvra BD), cp. 45, A. 17. 22 as Ser8arpoverrépous ipas 
Oewpd.! (These verbs also take 67, § 70, 2.) Occasionally with the 
verb ‘to see’ as with other verbs of this kind the participle is rather 
more distinct from the object and presents an additional clause, 
while object and verb together give a fairly complete idea: Mt. 22. 
II efdev éxed AvOpwrov otk évdeSupevov K.T.A., = Os ovK évededuTo, Me. 11. 
13 iddv cuKRy ard paxpddev éxovoav pidAa, ‘which had leaves.’— 
*Axotewv with a part. is no longer frequent ; alternative constructions, 
if the substance of the thing heard is stated, are the acc. and inf. and 
especially 67, § 70, 2; it takes the acc. and part. in L. 4. 23 éca 
jxotoapev yevoueva, A. 7, 12, 3 Jo. 4, 2 Th. 3. 11,2 and incorrectly 
instead of the gen. in A. 9. 4, 26. 14, vide infra. The construction 
with a gen. and part. is also not frequent apart from the Acts: 
Me. 12. 28 dkotoas abrav cvfnroivrwy, 14. 58, L. 18. 36 dxAov 
Siaropevopévov, Jo. 1. 37, A. 2. 6, 6. rr ete; in 22. 7 and 11. 7 
HKovcs pwvAs Aeyovons pot, for which in 9. 4, 26. 14 we have doviv 
Aéyouray (in 26. 14 E has the gen.), although ¢wvj refers to the 
speaker and not to the thing spoken. Cp. § 36, 5.—Iwéexeav has 
this construction in L. 8. 46 éyvwv Siva eLeAnAvOviav ax’ éu0d, 
A. 19. 35, H. 13. 23; but émuysv. Me. 5. 30 (ep. L. loc. cit.) takes an 
object with an atitributive participle, ervyvots tiv é& abrod div. 
e£eADotoav.—Ei8var is so used only in 2 C. 12. 2 ofS... éprayévra 
Tov Towdrov (it takes an adj. without dvra in Me. 6. 20 eidds atrdy 
dvSpa dixacov, where D inserts e?vac); elsewhere it has the inf. and most 
frequently é71, § 70, 2.—Emcracda. in A. 24. 10 dvta ce KpiTHVy 
ervordpevos, cp. 26, 3 where 8*BEH omit érir.—Biptoxew commonly 
takes this construction (also classical, Thuc. ii. 6. 3), Mt. 12. 44 
etpioxet (sc. Tov ofkov, which D inserts) cyoAd(ovra, 24. 46 bv... ebpjre 


1 No further instances occur of this use of ds with verbs of seeing: but cp. 
infra ws éxOpdv ipyetobe 2 Th. 3. 15 ‘as if he were an enemy’ (see also § 34, 5); 
the meaning therefore must be, ‘so far as I see it appears as if you were’ etc. 
(ws softens the reproof). 


? The classical distinction between the inf. and the part. with this verb (the 


part. denoting rather the actual fact, and the inf. the hearsay report, Kiihner 
1i.? 629) seems not to exist in the N.T. 
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TotovvTa oUTws, etc. (occasionally as with the verb ‘to see,’ the part. 
is more distinct from the object, A. 9. 2 tuvds edpy tis 6500 dvtas 
‘who were’); the pass. eipicxeo Oa: is used with the nom. of the part. 
(=Attic daiverOar, Viteau), etpeOn ev yaortpt éxovca Mt. 1. 18.— 
Aoxwpatew in 2 C. 8. 22 dv éoxipdoapev (‘have proved’) orovdaioy dvra 
(used in another way it takes the inf, § 69, 4).—Instances of this 
construction are wanting with oumévat, aicOdver Oo, pepvijc Oo. and 
others; pavOdvew (class. pavOdévw SuaBeBAnpévos ‘that I am slan- 
dered’) only appears to take it in 1 Tim. 5. 13 dua &€ Kal dpyai 
pavOdvovory reptepyopevat, Where meptepx. is in any case an additional 
statement, while dpyai is the predicate, with the omission (through 
corruption of the text) of etva: (uav0. takes the inf. ibid. 4, Ph. 4. 11, 
Tit. 3. 14).—Verbs of opining strictly take an inf. or a double 
accusative (§ 34, 5); but in the latter case the acc. of the predicate 
may be a participle, éxe we mapytnpevoy L, 14. 18, dAAHAOUS Hyovpevor 
trepéxovras Ph. 2. 3. The participle with os may also in classical 
Greek be used with verbs of this class (Hdt. ii, 1 as SovAous 
tatpwiors edvTas évdource), as it is in 2 C. 10. 2 tobs AoyCopévous suas 
as Kata odpka repiratovvtas, but we may equally well have cipeeis 
ws avOpwros Ph. 2. 8, ws éxOpdv ycioGe 2 Th. 3. 15, so that one sees 
that in the first passage the participle possesses no peculiar function 
of its own. Cp. § 74, 6.—‘Opodoyetv takes a double accusative in 
Jo. 9. 22 (D inserts eivat) and R. 10. 9 éav dpodoyjons Kipsov Incoty 
‘confessest J. as Lord’; accordingly we have also in 1 Jo. 4. 2 “Iyc. 
Xp. év capxi é\nAvOdra, unless B is more correct in reading éAyAvOévar; 
cp. 3 with the reading of & I. kipuov év o. éA., and 2 Jo. 7.—Verbs 
of showing are never found with a participle, § 70, 3. 


§ 74. PARTICIPLE. (IL) AS AN ADDITIONAL CLAUSE 
IN THE SENTENCE. 


1. The participle is found still more abundantly used as an addi- 
tional clause in the sentence, either referring to a noun (or pronoun) 
employed in the same sentence and in agreement with it (the con- 
junctive participle), or used independently and then usually placed 
together with the noun, which is its subject, in the genitive (the 
participle absolute). In both cases there is no nearer definition 
inherent in the participle as such, of the relation in which it stands 
to the remaining assertions of the sentence ; but such a definition 
may be given by prefixing a particle and in a definite way by the 
tense of the participle (the future). The same purpose may be ful- 
filled by the writer, if he pleases, in other ways, with greater 
definiteness though at the same time with greater prolixity: namely, 
by a prepositional expression, by a conditional, causal, or temporal 
sentence etc., and lastly by the use of several co-ordinated principal 
verbs. ao. 

9. The conjunctive participle.—1 Tim. 1. 13 dyvoGv éroinca, ep. 
A. 3.17 Kata dyvovav émpagate, per inscitiam : Mt. 6. 27 (L. 12. 25) 
ris peprpvav Sivarar mporbeivat x.7.d., “by taking thought,’ or = ¢ay kat 
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pepyuvg. We may note the occasional omission of the part. dv: 
L. 4. 1 "Incots 8% rAjpys mvetpatos dylov tréctpeper, cp. A. 6. 8 a 
quite similar phrase: H. 7. 2, A. 19. 37 odre ieportAous odre BAac- 
gnpodvras (cp. Kiihner ii. 659), where the part. is concessive or 
adversative: as in Mt. 7. 11 «i tpeis rovnpot dvres oidare x.7.A., 
‘although you are evil’ (cp. L. 11. 13). To denote this sense more 
clearly classical Greek avails itself of the particle xalwep, which is rare 
in the N.T.: Ph. 3. 4 xatrep eyo éywv rerotOnow «.7.A., H. 5. 8, 7. 5; 
12.17: 2 P. 1. 12 (Herm. Sim. viii. 6. 4, 11. 1); it also uses xai 
tara, which in the N.T. appears in H. 11. 12; a less classical use is 
xatro. with a part., likewise only found in H. 4. 3 (before a participle 
absolute), and a still less classical word is xafrovye (in classical Greek 
the ye is detached and affixed to the word emphasized), which how- 
ever is only found with a finite verb, and therefore with a sort of 
paratactical construction: Jo. 4. 2 (kairo. C), A. 14. 17 (Kairos 
x°ABC*); in A. 17. 27 xatye ‘indeed’ appears to be the better reading 
(kaitovye 8, kairo. AE), here a participle follows. Cp. § 77, 4 and 14. 
—Conditional participle: L. 9. 25 ti apeAciras GvOpwros Kepdyjoas Tov 
xogpov dAov, = Mt. 16. 26 édv xepdyon. Causal: Mt. 1. 19 Iwoyd..., 
Sikaos Ov Kal py OedAwv adrny Sevypatioat, E€BovdAnOy k.7.X., = Te Sixacos 
fv, or dia 7d Sixasos efvou, or (in class. Greek) are (olov, ofa) 8. dv, 
particles which are no longer found in the N.T. Final participle: 
the classical use of the fut. part. in this sense in the N.T. apart from 
Le. (A. 8. 27 eAndAdde rpooxvvicwr, 22.5, 24. 17, also 25. 13 accord- 
ing to the correct reading dowacdpevor, § 58, 4) occurs only in 
Mt. 27. 49 (épxeras céowv: but &* has cGca, D cai odce). More 
commonly this function is performed by the pres. part., § 58, 4, as in 
L. 7. 6 éreppev pirovs 6 Exavrovrdépyys AEywv air, unless (Viteau, 
p. 186) another construction with kindred meaning is introduced, 
such as in Mt. 11. 2 wéupas civev, 1 C. 4. 17 Greupa Tipddeov, ds 
dvapvyjce, or the infinitive, which is the commonest construction of 
all, § 69, 2.—Then the most frequent use of this participle is to state 
the manner in which an action takes place, its antecedents and its 
accompaniments, in which case it would sometimes be possible to use 
a temporal sentence in its place, and sometimes not, viz. if the state- 
ment is of too little importance to warrant the latter construction. 
For instance, in Me. 1.7 05 ovk eit ixavos kipas Atoat Tov iudvTa, No 
one would have said éreday xip~w; nor again in A. 21. -32 ds wapa- 
AaBav orparidtas KatéSpauev én’ adrév would anyone have used such 
a phrase as érecdi) rapéAaPev, since the part. in this passage (as AaBév 
often does in class. Greek) corresponds to our ‘with’ and admits of 
no analysis (see also Jo. 18. 3, which Viteau compares with Mt. 26. 47, 
where we have per’ avrod; Mt. 25.1). Similarly ¢fpov= ‘with’ in 
Jo. 19. 39; éxev, which is also very common in class. Greek, occurs 
in L, 2. 42 in D, besides in Mt. 15. 30 with the addition of pf 
éavtov (déywv occurs nowhere). While therefore these classical 
phrases with the exception of AaPdv are disappearing, \aBév is also 
used in another way together with other descriptive participles, 
which according to Hebrew precedent become purely pleonastic 
(Viteau, p. 191): Mt. 13. 31 kdékxw ouvdaews, dv AaBdy &vOpwrros 
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cormeiper, and again in 33 (uy iv AaBotoa yur) évéxpupev, 14. 19 
AaBoy tods dprous cddAdynoev, 21. 35, 39 etc.; so also dvacrés (after 
the Hebr. nx) L. 15. 18 dvacras ropevropat, ibid. 20, A. 5. 17, 8. 27 
ete.; Mt. 13. 46 dwedQdv wérpaxev (cp. 25. 18, 25), mwopevdels 25. 16 


(both verbs representing the Hebr. S33), ep. infra 3.—The classical 
use of dpxduevos ‘at the beginning,’ reAevrdv ‘in conclusion,’ is 
not found ; but we find as in class. Greek dptépevor dad “lepouradrip. 
L. 24. 475 &. drs t&v mpecBurépwv ‘Jo.’ 8 9 ‘beginning with,’ with 
which in the passage of ‘Jo.’ we have in the ordinary text (D 
is different) the unclassical addition of éws tév écydrwv, as also 
in A. 1. 22 dp£duevos dad rod Barricparos "Iwdvov dxpu (gas BD) 
«TA, (L. 23. 5, Mt. 20. 8). ‘Apédpevos is used pleonastically in 
A. 11. 4 dp§duevos Terpos eerifero atrois xabeéjs, with a certain 
reference to xaGefijs and occasioned by that word; cp. on ip£aro 
with inf. § 69, 4 note 1, on p. 227.— With mpooGeis efrev ‘said further 
L.19. 11, cp. tpooriGerOue with the inf. (a Hebraism) § 69, 4. 


3. Conjunctive participle and co-ordination.—The pleonastic use of 
AaBetv etc. (supra 2) does not necessarily require the participle, and 
the finite verb (with xo) may also be employed in this way—a con- 
struction which exactly corresponds to the Hebrew exemplar, and 
which in Greek would only be regarded as intolerable when con- 
tinued at some length. In the Lxx. we have Gen. 32. 22 dvaords 8¢ 
Thy vinta éxelvny, EAaBe Tas vo yuvaixas... Kai SéBy ..., (23) kai EAaBev 
adrots kal &é8y x.7.d., which for the most part agrees word for word 
with the Hebrew, except that a perfect agreement would have also 
required kal dvéorn ... kai éAaBev at the beginning, which was felt to 
be intolerable even by this translator. The N.T. writers have also 
in the case of this particular verb usually preferred the participle ; 
co-ordination is only rarely found as in A. 8. 26 dvdory@s Kal ropetov 
(here also D has dvacras ropedOnr; the Mss. often give dvéora with- 
out «al with asyndeton, A. 9. 11 B, 10. 13 Vulgate, 20 D* Vulg., so 
in 1]. 7; ep. § 79, 4); L. 22. 17 AdBere totro Kal Svapepioare. In 
the introduction to a speech we find already in Hebrew niend used 
with a finite verb such as ‘asked’ or ‘answered’: the Greek equi- 
valent for this is Aéywv, numerous instances of which appear in the 
N.T. after dmroxpiverOa1, Aadeiv, Kpdfev, mapaxadreiv ete. But in 
Hebrew the word ‘answered’ is also succeeded by "WAN" (LXX. kai 
eirev), and the same construction occurs in the N.T. ¢.9. Jo. 20. 28 
drexpiOn Owpas kat efrev, 14. 23, 18. 30 (so almost always in John’s 
Gospel, unless drexp. is used without an additional word), L. 17. 20; 
beside which we have drexpiOn Aéyov Me. 15. 9 (D daroxpuBeis Aéyet), 
A. 15. 13 (not in D), drexpiOncav Aéyovra Mt. 25. 9, cp. 37, 44 f. 
(Jo. 12. 23), and by far the most predominant formula except in 
John droxp.Gels etrev (twice in the second half of the Acts 19. 15 [not 
in D], 25. 9). We never find dzoxpivdpevos etrev, any more than we 
find drexpiOn etrdv, since the answer is reported as a fact, and there- 
fore in the aorist, while the verb of saying which is joined with it in 
the participle gives the manner of the answer, and must therefore be 
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a present participle. John (and Paul) have also the following com- 
binations: Jo. 1. 25 kat jpwrnoay airy kal efrov air@ (but Mt. 15. 23 
jpdrwv déyovres, and so John himself has jpwrnoav A€y. 4. 31, 9. 2 
etc.), 9. 28 éAowddpyoay adrdv Kal efrav, 12. 44 éxpafev kai etrev (D 
éxpate kal édeyev), cp. D in L. 8 28 (but Mt. 8. 29 has éxpafav 
Neyovres, 80 14. 30 etc.; Kpdéas Aéyer Me. 5. 7 [etre D], xpdfas Edeye 
9. 24 [Aéyer a better reading in D]; éxpavyafov [v.l. éxpagov] Acy. 
Jo. 19. 12, éxpatyacav déy. 18. 4o); 13. 21 epapripyoe Kat etre 
(A. 13. 22 efrev paptupjoas ; Jo. 1. 32 éuapripyoev Aéyur) ; R. 10. 20 
drotohpa Kat héyer; Jo. 18. 25 Hpvjcaro Kal eire, Mt. 26. 70 etc. npv. 
Réeywv, but A. 7. 35 Sv ypvycavro emévres.1 The tense in the last 
instance eimévres is occasioned by the fact that pv. is not here a 
verbum dicendi; accordingly we find the same tense elsewhere, 
Jo. 11. 28 éddvncey riv ddeApyy (called) cixotoa (with the words), 
=kal emev 18. 33; A. 22. 24 éxédAcvoev ciodyerOur... cimas, 21. 14 
Hovydoapev cimovres, L. 5.13 pparo eirwv, 22. 8 dméorerrev cirav (Mt. 
inversely has éyas edrev ‘sent with the words’; 11. 3 wémpas du6. 
t&v padyrav eiev is rather different ‘he bade them say’). By the 
use of the aorist participle nothing is stated with regard to the 
sequence of time (cp. § 58, 4), any more than it is by the use of 
the equivalent co-ordination with cat: L.15.23 paydvres edppavOaper, 
=D ¢dywpev cai edpp. With the finite verb edrev we do indeed 
occasionally find Aéywv (L. 12. 16, 20. 2; see § 24 sv. Aye), but 
other participles, which express something more than merely saying, 
are always aorist participles as in the instances quoted hitherto: 
mappnovacdpevor «. A. 13. 46, rpooevéduevor ¢. 1. 24, since the two 
verbs, which denote one and the same action, are assimilated to each 
other. Between two participles of this kind a connecting copula is 
inserted: xpdfovres kai Aéyovtes Mt. 9. 27, drota£dpevos Kal eimav 
A. 18. 21 (the @ text is different), Paul rather harshly has ya/pwv 
kat Bréruv Col. 2. 5 meaning ‘since I see’; where no such close 
homogeneity exists between them, the participles may follow each 
other with asyndeton, and often are bound to do so: A. 18. 23 
e€nrOev, Siepxduevos tiv Tadarexny ydpav, ornpitwv tors pabyras, = 
efnrAGev Kai Sinpxero (§ 58, 4) ornpitwy (the latter part. being sub- 
ordinated as the sense requires): 19. 16 éfaddpevos 6 avGpwros ex’ 
aitods ..., KaTakupretoas dppotépwv iaxvoev kar’ abrav, = épydeto Kal 
«.7.A., whereas the reading kat xarax. (8*HLP) connects kataxvprevecv 
with éfadécOas in a way that is not so good; in 18. 22 xareAOov eis 
Kaicdpevav, dvaBas cat dowacdpuevos tous pabytds, karéBy eis "Avti- 
dxecav a second Kai before dvaBas would be possible but ugly: the 
sentence may be resolved into xarjAdev eis K., dvaBas 8¢ Kat x.7.X. 
These instances of accumulation of participles, which are not 
uncommon in the Acts (as distinguished from the simpler manner of 


1 Among remarkable instances of co-ordination belongs éoxawev kal éBduvev 
L. 6. 48, as the meaning is ‘dug deep’; Ba@vvas would therefore be more 
appropriate. But the txx., following the Hebrew, has the same construction, 
eraxuve kal €payer Judges 13. 10 (Winer).—Also Jo. 8. 59 éxpvBn Kal éb7AOev ex 
Tod iepod, = éxptBy éfehOwv ‘withdrew from their sight.’ 


* 
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the Gospels!), are never devoid of a certain amount of stylistic 
refinement, which is absent from the instances of accumulation in 
the epistolary style of St. Paul, which consist rather of a mere 
stringing together of words. 


4. A thoroughly un-Greek usage, though common in the LXx., is 
the addition to a finite verb of the participle belonging to that verb, 
in imitation of the infinitive which is so constantly introduced in 
Hebrew, and which in other cases is rendered in more correct Greek 
by the dative of the verbal substantive, § 38, 3. The N.T. only has 
this part. in O.T. quotations: Mt. 13. 14 BAérovres BAdpere, A. 7. 34 
iddv efSov, H. 6. 14. 

5. Participle absolute.—Of the absolute participial constructions 
the classical language makes the most abundant use of the genitive 
absolute: the use of the accusative absolute is in its way as regular, 
but is not found very frequently : the nominative absolute (as in 
Hat. vii. 157 adds yevopévy 9 “EAAds, xelp peyédn cvvdyerat) is anti- 
quated and was never a common construction. The N.T. has only 
preserved the use of the genitive in this way; since the so-called 
instances of the nom. absolute to be found there are really no con- 
struction at all, but its opposite, i.e. anacoluthon (see § 79, 7). Now 
the use of the gen. abs. in the regular classical language is limited to 
the case where the noun or pronoun to which the participle refers 
does not appear as the subject or have any other function in the sen- 
tence; in all other cases the conjunctive participle must be used. 
The New Testament writers on the other hand—in the same way in 
which they are inclined to detach the infinitive from the structure of 
the sentence, and to give it a subject of its own in the accusative, 
even where this is already the main subject of the sentence (§ 72, 2 
and 3)—show a similar tendency to give a greater independence to 
participial additional clauses, and adopt the absolute construction in 
numerous instances, even where classical writers would never have 
admitted it asa special license.2 Mt. 9. 18 tatra aitod adobvTos 
atrois, iSod dpxwv ... tporexiver aire ; cp. 10 (where it is more excus- 
able), 18. 24, 24. 3, 26. 6, 27. 17, in all which cases the noun which is 
the subject of the participle appears in the dative in the main sentence 
(in 5. 1 adr is omitted in B; in 8.1 according to x*KL al. we 
should read xaraBdvrt atrg ... qxodovOnray aird, likewise grossly 
incorrect, cp. inf; a similar v.]. appears ibid. 5, 28, 21. 23, but in 
8. 28 8* gives a correct construction reading éAGovruv atrav); so also 
Me. 13. 1, L. 12. 36, 14. 29 (D gives a different and correct constr.), 
17. 12 (BL om. aizG; D is quite different), 22. 10, Jo. 4. 51 (avrg 
om. d), A. 4. 1 (D om. atrois), Again we have in Mt. 18. 25 pH 
Zxovros atrov dodobvas, éxédevoev abtdy 0 KUpLos mpabijvac (the accusa- 
tive following) ; so Mc. 5. 18, 9. 28 (v.L. ciceAOdv7a avrov... ernpdtov 


1 Occasionally, however, it is found there as well: Mt. 14. 19 kedevoas (NZ 
éxédeucer) ... AaBdw ... dvaBrdpas, 27. 48 Spauwv ... kat AaBoy ... TAyoas Te (Te OM. 
D) ... kal mepibels. 

2QOn the same usage in the Lxx. see Viteau, p. 199 f. (e.g. Gen. 18. 1, Ex. 


5. 20). 
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avrév), 10. 17, 11. 27 (wpis avrdv), 13. 3, L. 9. 42, 15. 20, 18. 40, 
22. 53 (én éué), Jo. 8. 30 (cis avrdv), A. 19. 30 (atrdv om. D), 21. 17 
{the 8 text is different), 25. 7, 28. 17 (xpos atrovs), 2 C. 12. 21 (v1 
eAOdvra je, and without the second pe). If the accusative is depen- 
dent on a preposition, and the participle precedes the accusative, it 
is of course impossible to make it into a conjunctive participle.—If 
the word in question follows in the genitive, the result is the same 
incorrect pleonasm of the pronoun as is seen in the case of the dative 
in the example quoted above from Mt. 8. 1 with the reading of s*: 
Mt. 6. 3 cod rovotvros eAenpoctvyv pa yviTw 7) dpirtepd cov (Herm. 
Sim. ix. 14. 3 xatedOappevov jyav... tv (wiv jydv), cp. 5. 1 if air 
is omitted (with B, vide supra). The instance which intrinsically is 
the harshest, and at the same time the least common, is that where 
the word in question is afterwards used as the subject, as in Mt. 1. 18 
pynorteveions Tis pntpds attod Mapias tO "lwond, rpiv 7 cuvedAOeiv 
abrovs ebpéOn, an anacoluthon which after all is tolerable, and for 
which classical parallels may be found (Kiihner ii. 666); but A. 22. 17 
is an extremely clumsy sentence, éyévero S€ pot troorpepavrs eis 
lepovo., [kat] mpocrevxopevov prov év TO tepG, yevérOar pe ev éxordoe 
(xai should apparently be removed, because if it is kept the connec- 
tion of the dat. and gen. remains inexplicable). Cp. also L. 8. 35 D; 
Herm. Vis. i. 1. 3 ropevopévov pov eis Kovipas kai Sofdfovros (e60£afov 
@8).... mepurarav adiaveca. The gen. abs. stands after the subject 
in H. 8. 9 O.T., ep. Viteau, p. 210 (the meaning is ‘in the day when 
I took’); it has the same position after the dative in 2 C. 4. 18 jyiv, 
py oKxorotvtov jpov (but D*FG read with an anacoluthon p:) 
gKovovvres, perhaps rightly), Herm. Vis. iii. 1. 5 fpixn jot tpoopAOev, 
povou pov dvros.—The omission of the noun or pronoun which agrees 
with the part., if it can be readily supplied, is allowable in the N.T. 
as in the classical language: Mt. 17.14 8BZ (C ete. insert airav), 26 
(with many variants), L. 12. 36 éX@dvros Kat xpotvoavtos, A. 21. 31 
(yrotvtwy (ibid. 10 with juev inserted as a v.l.), ete. Another 
instance of the omission of a noun with the participle occurs in Attic 
where the participle is impersonal; this is a case for the employment 
of the accusative absolute, é£dv, irdpyxov, mpooreraypévov etc., followed 
by an infinitive. But in the N.T. édv is only used as a predicate 
with an ellipse of éo7i, A. 2. 29, 2 C. 12. 4, and even Luke is so far 
from employing a passive part. in this way that he says very awk- 
wardly in A. 23. 30 pnvrdeions Sé pos ériBovdfs eis Tov dvipa forer Oat, 
instead of pyvudév eriPovddy eo. (Buttm. 273). The solitary 
remaining instance, rather obscured, of the acc. abs. is tuxév 
‘perhaps’ in 1 C. 16. 6, L. 20. 13 D, A. 12. 15 D. 

6. Particles used with a participle.—It has already been noticed 
above'in 2 that the particular relation in which the additional parti- 
cipial clause (whether absolute or conjunctive) stands to the principal 
sentence may be rendered perceptible by the insertion of a particle 
(kairep, kal tara, kairo). This usage is but slightly represented in 
the N.T.; since even of the temporal use of dua to denote simultan- 
eousness or immediate sequence (rpiBwv dua épy ‘while rubbing’) it 
contains no real instance (A. 24. 26 dpa kat éArifwv is ‘withal in the 
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expectation,’ 27. 40 dua dvévtes ‘while they at the same time also,’ 
Col. 4. 3 rporevydpevor dua Kat wept juav, ‘at the same time for us 
also’; cp. dua dé xa with imperat. in Philem. 22). A more frequent 
particle with a participle is the simple ds (dovep in A. 2. 2, denoting 
comparison ; dvei ‘as though’ R. 6. 13); however the participle is 
for the most part used with ds (as with doe in the passage of 
Romans) in just the same way as a noun of any kind may be used 
with these particles, cp. §§ 34, 5 and 78, 1, and of constructions 
which may really be reckoned as special participial constructions 
with os, many are entirely or almost entirely wanting in the N.T. 
Thus we never find ds with the acc. abs. (ds tots Geods kdAdora 
<iSéras ‘in the belief that’); and again os with a future participle 
occurs only in H. 13.17 dypurvotaw ds Adyov droSucovres ‘as persons 
who’ (cp. L. 9. 52 bql quasi paraturi=as érousdoovres; Me. 11. 13 
as ebpyowv Origen, minusc. 100, afq). In all these instances és with 
a participle gives a reason on the part of the actor or speaker. The 
use of this construction without an acc. abs. and with a participle 
other than the future is more common: L. 16. 1 and 23. 14 ‘on the 
assertion that,’ ‘on the plea of,’ so also in A. 23. 15, 20, 27. 30 (here 
with wpopdoe: prefixed); see also A. 3. 12 auiv ri drevifere, ws 
rerounkéot ‘as though we had,’ 1 C. 7. 25 yvopny diSwpe ws ArA|enpEvos, 
‘as one who,’ ‘in the conviction that I am one’; 2 C. 5. 20 (gen. abs.), 
H. 12. 27; A. 20. 13 (6 text) as péAAwy... ‘since he said that’; in 
the negative we have ody as ‘not as if? A. 28.19, 2Jo. 5. We also 
find abbreviated expressions where the participle is dropped: 
Col. 3. 23 6 éav mouqre, ex puyijs epydter Ge, ds TO Kupin (sc. épryaCdpevor 
avré) kat ovk avOpémos, 1 C. 9. 26, 2 C. 2.17, BE. 6. 7, 1 P. 4. 11, 
R. 13. 13 ds év qucpp=as jugpas otons, 2 Th. 2. 2 dv émiorodjjs, ws 
8v Hpay, sc. yeypaypevys, or rather = ds Hydiv yeypaddrov atriy, G. 3. 16 
etc. Classical Greek has similar phrases.—’Av with the participle 
has quite gone out of use,! as it has with the infinitive——Where a 
participial clause is placed first, the principal clause which follows 
may be introduced by a otrws referring back to the previous clause ; 
but this classical usage is found only in the Acts: 20. 11 épsAjoas 
sey ODTWS E£HADEV, 27. TO. 


§ 75. THE NEGATIVES. 


1. The distinction between the two negatives, the objective o+ and 
the subjective pf, in classical Greek is to some extent rather compli- 
cated ; on the other hand in the «ow of the N.T. all instances may 
practically be brought under the single rule, that od negatives the 
indicative, p4 the other moods, including the infinitive and. parti- 
ciple. 

2. Principal clauses with the indicative.—The prohibitive future 
makes no exception to the rule just given: od povedoes Mt. 5. 21 


1'Q5 dy with a gen. abs. in Barn. 6. 11 is different; cp. the modern Greek. 
(a)ody ‘as,’ Hatzidakis Ein. in d. ngr. Gr. 217; infra § 78, 1. 
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O.T. (§ 64, 3).1 But in an interrogative sentence both ov and 7 are 
employed (as in classical Greek): ov (or od 7, § 64, 5) if an affirma- 
tive answer is expected, py.) if a negative; so in L. 6. 39 pate dbvarae 
Tuprds tupAdv ddyyeiv (‘is it possible that... ?’ Ans. Certainly 
not), odxt dupdrepor cis BdOvvov eurerotvras (Ans. Yes, certainly). Of 
course the negative used depends on the answer expected and not on 
the actual answer given: thus in Mt. 26. 25 Judas asks like the other 
Apostles (22) pire éyé cipe, pai (‘it surely is not I?’), and receives 
the answer ov «éras.2 (In L. 17. 9, according to AD al., the answer 
of the first speaker is appended with the words od doxd.) Man 
instead of yi is a very favourite form in questions of this kind, just 
as ovxi takes the place of od in those which expect a positive answer; 
but the simple forms are also used. In questions introduced by p# 
the verb itself may also be negatived, as in classical Greek, of course 
with od: this produces ji) ... od (and an affirmative answer is natur- 
ally now expected): R. 10. 17 pa) odx jxovcay ‘can it be that they 
have not heard it?’ (Ans. Certainly they have), 1 C. 11. 22 al. 
(only in the Pauline Epp.).—Myjr: is further found in the elliptical 
patiye 1 C. 6, 3=76o ye paddov ‘much more’ (p79 té ye 8) Tots Geois 
Demosth. 2. 23). 

3. Subordinate clauses with the indicative—The chief point to 
notice here is that & with the indicative (supposed reality) takes the 
negative ov in direct contradistinction to the classical language, as it 
even does in one instance where the indicative denotes something 
contrary to fact: Mt. 26. 24=Me. 14. 21 xaddy Fy adr, ef odk eyer- 
v70n 6 avOpwros éxeivos. Elsewhere however these suppositions 
contrary to fact take py: Jo. 15. 22 e& pay iAOov..., duaptiay ov« 
etyooav, 24, 9. 33, 18. 30, 19. 11, Mt. 24. 22=Me. 13. 20, A. 26. 32, 
R. 7. 7, no distinction being made as to whether ei x) means ‘apart 
from the case where’ (nisi) or ‘supposing the case that not’ (si non, 
as in Jo. 15. 22, 24). Moreover in other cases where the meaning is 
nisi e wp is used (cp. Kiihner ii.? 744), viz. either where, as generally 
happens, no verb follows the particle, as in Mt. 5. 13 eis ovdév ef pr} 
BAnOjvar (and in et dé px) ye, § 77, 4), or where a verb is used, which 
is generally in the pres. indic., as in «t pH twés eto G. 1. 7, ep. 
§ 65, 6. But in all other cases we find e/ ov (even in L. 11. 8 & kai 
ov duce for éav Kat px) 6, § 65, 5); an abnormal instance is 1 Tim. 
6. 3 ef Tus Erepodibarkare: Kal pu) Tpooéxerat «.7.A. (literary language; 
ei ... ov appears in 3. 5, 5. 8), and another.is the additional clause in 
D in L. 6. 4 ef 6 px} ofdas.—Similar to this is the use of 0d in relative 
sentences with the indicative; exceptions are (1 Jo. 4. 3 6 py 
6poAoye a Wrong reading for 6 Ave), Tit. 1. 11 SuddoKovres & pur) Sei, 
2 P.1.9 & pi rdpect tatTa, TypdAds erry (literary language ; there 
is no question here of definite persons or things, Kiihner ii.2 745). 
In affirmations introduced by 67: (or as), also in temporal and causal 


1 Still Clem. Hom. iii. 69 has wndéa puojoere (in the middle of positive futures 
expressing command). 

2 Still Jo. 21. 5 wy rt mpoopdyov éxere ; hardly lends itself to the meaning 
‘certainly not I suppose’ (cp. also the use of this negative in 4. 33, 7. 26). 
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sentences with the indicative, the general use of od is a matter of 
course ; H. 9. 17 éel pajrore (or pu) TéT«) ioxdet, dre Cp 6 diabeuevos 
is an interrogative sentence (Theophylact),1 and the only exception 
to this rule which can be established is Jo. 3. 18 6 pu) mucredwv 759 
Kéxpitat, Ort pur) wemiorevKev cis TO dvowa «.T.A.2—After pues or p7) 
expressing apprehension, if the verb itself is negatived, an od must 
be inserted before the conjunctive: Mt. 25. 9 pijrore odk dpxéon (cp. 
the v.1. in the same passage, infra 6); doPodpar pr}... od 2 C. 12. 20. 


4. The infinitive —M7 is used throughout, since in H. 7. 11 it is 
not the inf. but only the idea xara mv ta£v ’Aapdv which is negatived 
(cp. in class. Greek Lys. 13. 62 «i pév ot roAdoi [=dALyou] Fear, 
Kiibner ii.? 747 f.). We may particularly note the use of yj accord- 
ing to classical precedent (Kiihner 761 f.) in certain instances after 
verbs containing a negative idea (a pleonastic use according to our way 
of thinking) : L. 20. 27 of dvriAéyovres (AP al.; SBCDL read Aéyovres 
as in Mt. and Mc.) dvdoracw pi eivar (dvreAéyev here only takes an 
inf.), 22. 34 éws tpis drapvycy jr) eidévas pe (ue dar, «id. SBLT ; arrapv. 
not elsewhere with an inf.), cp. 1 Jo. 2. 22 6 dpvotpevos dtu yo. od 
éorw 6 Xpiotés (as in Demosth. 9. 54 dpv. ws otx iat totodror), 
H. 12. 19 rapyrjcavto px) (om. 8*P) mpooreOqvar, G. 5. 7 tis tpas 
evixopev GdiOcia py TetOerOor; (éyxdrrerOar takes rod eAOciv in 
R. 15. 22, cp. Kiihner 768 c.). But in H. 11. 24 we have apvijcato 
(‘scorned’) AéyeoOau ; and kwAvev is regularly used without a subse- 
quent pj, a construction which is also admissible in classical Greek, 
Kiihner 767 f£.; see however § 71, 2 and 3. 


5. The participle—Here the tendency of the later language to 
use pa is noticeable even in writers like Plutarch ; the Attic 
language on the other hand lays down rules as to the particular 
negative required according to the meaning of the participle in indi- 
vidual cases. Hardly any exceptions to the N.T. usage occur in Mt. 
and John: Mt. 22. 11 cidev dvOpwrov ovk evdeSupévov evdupa. yapov, = 
8s otk évedéSuro (Attic Greek would therefore have od ; but C*D have 
pe perhaps correctly, cp. 12), Jo. 10. 12 6 pc Owrds Kal od« Gv woupyy 
(no definite person is referred to, therefore Attic would use yj): in 
this passage o@ is no doubt a Hebraism,,since in the case of a parti- 
ciple with the article the Lxx. render xd by ov, as in G. 4. 27 O.T. 
4 ob tixrovoa x.7.r., R. 9. 25 (Viteau, p. 217 f.). There are more 
exceptions in Luke: 6. 42 ards... ov Brérov (D is different), A. 7. 5 
otk dvtos abt@ Téxvou, 26. 22 ovdev éxrds A€éywr, 28. 17 oddéy ... ToUjoas 
(all correct Attic Greek). Ovx 6 ruxév ‘no ordinary person’ explains 
itself (it is the single idea in tvxov which is negatived, supra 4) 


1°’Erel uh instead of érel od is an established usage in Clem. Hom. (ix. 14, 
xviii. 6), and for many instances of érel wh in Philostratus see W. Schmid 
Atticism. iv. 93; but at any rate in the passage of Hebrews pajrore (uh Tore 
N*D*) is clearly interrogative (‘never’ would be ymdérore or otdérore). Cp. 
further § 82, 2. 8 

2Tt ig said (Viteau, p. 213 f.) that the second yu is here occasioned by assimi- 
lation to the first, ze. the use of pj is explained as a piece of carelessness, 
which I should rather attribute to the copyist than to the author. 
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A. 19. 11, 28. 2; there is a different reason for od in 28. 19 (1 Th. 
2. 4) odx ds éxwv x.7.A. (‘I have not done this as one who’ etc.). 
Instances of ov in Paul (Hebrews and Peter): (R. 9. 25 O.T. [vide 
supra] Tov ov Ady x.7.A. after the Hebrew, =76v ov« évra A. in class. 
Greek ; cp. 1 P. 2. 10), 2 ©. 4. 8 f. OAuBdpevor GAX’ od orevoxwpod- 
pevor x.7.A, (here again it is the single idea in orevox. which is nega- 
tived), Ph. 3. 3 kat ovx év capxi werotores, Col. 2. 19 Kal od Kparay 
«7A. (elsewhere xai py is used, as in L. 1. 20 éoy cuwrav Kal pa) 
duvdpevos AaAfjoot)!: H. 11. 1 wpaypdrov od BAcropéevwv (= Att. dv 
dv Tus 11) Ops), 35 od mpoodeLdpevor (correctly): 1 P. 1.8 dv ovK iddvres 
ayamare correctly, but the writer continues with eis dv dpre p21) 6pGvres 
meotevovres Se, where it is artificial to wish to draw a distinction 


between the two negatives. With as (with which Attic prefers to 


use ov, Kiihner 755) we have 1 C. 9. 26 ds otk ddjAws ... ds odk dépa 
8épwr. 

6. Combined negatives.—For jx) od vide supra 2 and 3; for ov pH 
(frequently used) see § 64, 5, with the conj. or fut. indic.; once we 
find as a v.]. pajrore ov px) Mt. 25. 9 BCD al., vide supra 3 ad fin.— 
The only examples of ov... ov, ov... uj neutralizing each other are 
1 ©. 12. 15 0d mapa totro obk grtiv éx TOD Tdparos (cp. pH}... wy in 
L. 14. 29 D, tva paprore... uy icyton), A. 4. 20 ob Suvdpeba ... pr) 
AaXeiv (classical usage corresponds), apart from the instances where 
the second negative stands in a subordinate clause, viz. otdets — ds 
(class. dorss) ‘ov (but here we do not find the classical practice of 
directly connecting otde’s with, and assimilating it to, the relative, 
Kiihner 919, 5) Mt. 10. 26, L. 12. 2, od ...6s od Mt. 24. 2 al.; the 
same meaning is expressed by giving an interrogative form to the 
principal clause and omitting the first negative (Buttmann 305), rés 
éoriv ... ds o3 A. 19. 35.—The classical combination of negatives od 
(u7}) ... ob8eis (un Sets) and the like, to intensify the negation, is not 
excessively frequent: the instances are Mc. 15. 4 otk daoxpivy ovdev; 
5 ovKére ovdev dzexpiOn, L. 10. 19 ovdey ... od 2) (not in D), 23. 53 ov« 
qv ovdérw oddels, A. 8. 39 ove ... overt, Mc. 11. 14 pnxére ... pnSels, ete. 
(obdéroré jou oddels Herm. Mand. iii. 3); on the other hand we find 
(contrary to the classical rule, Kiihner 758, but cp. 760, 4) ovy 
dprdce ms Jo. 10. 28, od... bd twos 1 CO. 6. 12, ot8é tov rarépa THs 
exvywdone. Mt. 11. 27, 12. 19, odre... 11s A. 28, 21, od Suvion ere 
otxovopetvy L, 16. 2, ov... roré 2 P. 1, at. 


7. Form and position of the negative.—The strengthened form 
odxt, besides being used in questions (supra 2), is also specially 
frequent where the negative is independent =‘no,’ L. 1. 60, odxi, 
Aéeyw tuiv 12. 51, 13. 3, 5 (the opposite to which is vat [Attic never 
has vatyé], Aéyw tuiv 7. 26; od A. ipiv would not have been quite 
clear, though od also appears elsewhere for ‘no,’ Mt. 13. 29 etc., and 
in a strengthened form od od like vat vai Mt. 5. 372); the longer 


1In E. 5. 4 7a ode dvijxovra is only a v.1. for & obk dvfxev, see § 63, 4. In 1 C. 
11. 17 read ovx éravd (with a stop before it, and mapayyéAdw). 
2So too in 2 C. 1. 17 ta G rap’ euol 7d vat vai cal 7d od of ; but in Ja. 5. 12 


the words should apparently be divided, #rw d¢ judy 7d val vai (‘let your yea 
be a yea, and nothing more’) cal 76 od of. 


& 
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form of the negative is also occasionally used elsewhere, Jo. 13. ro f. 
ovx? mdvres, 14, 22, 1 C. 10. 29, was ody? R. 8. 32, odxd padrov | C. 
5. 2, 6. 7, 2 C. 3. 8.—The position of the negative is as a matter of 
course before the thing to be negatived, especially therefore does it 
stand before the verb; frequently negative and verb coalesce into a 
single idea, as in ov« é6 (or the more colloquial ov« dpiw) ‘prevent,’ 
A. 19. 30 etc. A separation of the negative from the verb may 
cause ambiguity, as in A. 7. 48 dAX’ ody 6 byuortos ev yetporourjrou 
katouxel (as if the writer’s intention was to state that someone 
else dwelt therein); Ja. 3. 1 yu) moAAot SiSdoKadou yiverOe; hence 
the tendency is to place it immediately before the verb, évds ovx 
cor G, 3, 20. A difficulty is caused by od rdvrus R. 3. 9, 1 C. 
5. 10, which looks like a partial negation (a general negation being 
expressed by révros ov« iv GéAnpa 1 C. 16. 12), but at any rate in 
R. 3. 9 the meaning must be ‘by no means.’ But in this passage o¢ 
a. stands by itself, and one can understand that révrws od would not 
be written (a final position for the negative is quite unusual, and cp. 
ov wavteA@s Herm. Sim. vii. 4); Herodotus also has ovéev (oddév 7) 
mdvrus in this sense, v. 34, 65, vi. 3. In the other passage the meaning 
appears to be rather ‘not altogether’ (Winer, § 61, 5, cp. Clem. Hom. 
iv. 8, xix. 9, xx. 5). The meaning of the passage 1 ©. 15. 51 is 
uncertain on critical grounds: wdvres (uv) od KouunOnodpeOa, raves 
8¢ ddAaynodpueba the reading of B al. gives a quite unsatisfactory 
sense (unless wévres ov is taken as=ov mdévres, as it is at any rate 
used in Herm. Sim. viii. 6. 2 wdvres ov perevdnoay ‘not all’), but there 
are several other readings supported by the authority of mss. and 
Fathers, see Tischendorf.—The order of words in H. 11. 3 is correct 
in classical Greek, cis 7d pa} éx pacvopevov (= ek pap .) 76 BArcropevor 
yeyovévat (2 Mace. 7. 28 dru ovk &€ dvtwv exoinoey ait 6 Beds), since 
participles and adjectives used in connection with a preposition have 
a tendency to take any adverbial words which are in apposition with 
them before the preposition, as in od pera roAAds A. 1. 5, L. 15. 13 D 
(al. per’ od woAAds, as in A. 27. 14 per’ od wodv), Demosth. 18. 133 
ob« év Séovre ‘unseasonably’ (like as eis éAdxuora, obrw péxps méppw 
and many others). 


§ 76. OTHER ADVERBS. 


1. Adverb as predicate.—Adverbs like éyyvs and 7éppw may, as in 
the classical language, be joined with eiva: as predicates, or be used 
as predicates with an ellipse of efvar, e.g. 6 Kipuos éyyis Ph. 4. 5, no 
less than prepositions with their cases which are so abundantly used 
in this way, ¢.9. jv év 79 wéAe. The use of obrus as a predicate is less 
classical : Mt. 1. 18 4 yéveous ottws Fv (for ro.adry Fv or obrws exxev), 
19. 10 ef obrus éorly f airia Tov dvOpumov k.7.A., R. 4, 18 O.T., 1P. 
2. 15 (although éocera obrws, i.e. os héeyes, and erry odrws in an 
answer are also classical constructions) ; besides this use we have 
obrus xe in A. 7.1 etc. Another predicative use of obrws occurs in 
R. 9. 20 7é pe eroinras obrws, = ToLovTor. The phrase 79 efvas toa (an 
adverbial neut. plur.) 69 Ph. 2. 6 is in agreement with an old usage 

R 
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of the language, cp. Thue. iii. 14 toa Kai ixérae éopév, Winer, § 27, 3. 
With yiverOa. (with which verb the use of an adverb is in itself 
quite unobjectionable) we have 1 Th. 2. 10 as dciws Kai dtxaiws Kai 
dpéurrwos vpiv tots motevovow eyeviOnpev (beside 2. 7 éyernOnyev 
nor) ‘we have behaved’; cp. A. 20. 18 ras... éyevdunv (D rorards 
iy). 

2. There is a tendency in Greek to express certain adverbial ideas 
by particular verbs : thus ‘secretly’ or ‘unconsciously’ is expressed 
by AavOdvev with a participle, § 73, 4 (H. 13. 2; elsewhere the 
adverb AdOpg is used as also in class. Greek, Mt. 1. 19 etc.), ‘con- 
tinuously,’ ‘further,’ ‘incessantly’ by SvateActv, émipeverv, ob Siadetrev, 
vide ibid.; cp. with an infinitive ¢sAote. rpocedyer Oa ‘gladly’ (Mt. 
6. 5, Winer, § 54, 4), and (with an imitation of Hebrew) zpocéGero 
wépwor L. 20. 11 f. (not in D) =mdAuw éreuper in Mec. 12. 4, although 
(according to A. 12. 3 rporéOero cvAAaBeiv kal Ilérpov) it must rather 


be rendered ‘he proceeded to’ (Hebr. 5 oa with an inf.); the 


same meaning is elsewhere given by the participle of rpooriévan, 
mpooOeis eirev L. 19. 11, like mpocOeioa erexey LXX. Gen. 38. 5 
‘further.’ 


3. Of the correlative adverbs (§ 25, 5) the interrogative form is 
used instead of the relative in exclamations: rs SvoxoAdv éore Me. 
10. 23, cp. 24, L. 18. 24, was cuveyouar L. 12. 50, rds epider adtov 
(Attic dcov) Jo. 11. 36 (Herm. Mand. xi. 20, xii. 4. 2). Cp. the 
Pronouns, § 51, 4. Still in R. 10. 15 O.T. we have ws dpatos x.7.A., 
11. 33 os dve£epedvyta «.7.4.—Orws (D as) in an indirect question 
representing was is only found in L. 24. 20 (cp. § 50, 5). On ras = ds 
=6re see § 70, 2,—(‘Oré per ... dre Sé for ‘now... now,’ instead of 
tore pev ... Tore 62, occurs in Barn. 2. 4, 5 [a Hellenistic use; cp. ds 
pev ... Os 8, § 46, 2]; but we also find wore pev.. wore dé in Barn. 
10. 7, which is classical ; in the N.T. no instances of these phrases 
are attested). 


4. Instances of attraction with adverbs of place, as for instance in 
class. Greek we have 6 éxei®ev réAeuos (for 6 éxet Gv) Setpo H&e (Demosth. | 
1. 15; Buttm. p. 323), cannot be quoted from the N.T., except the 
passage L. 16. 26 und? of exeifev (ot before éx. is omitted by x*BD) 
mpos tyGs SiarepGow, where however we might supply OéAovres 
diaBijvar from the preceding clause. Still we find a corresponding 
use of é€ instead of ev: L. 11. 13 6 rarip 6 é& odpavod Sdce rvedpa 
aywov (6 before ¢€ om. SLX), Mt. 24. 17 pr) xataBdrw dpa 74 (D dpai 
tt=Me. 13. 15) é&k tis oikias adrod, Col. 4. 16 tiv ee Aaodixelas 
(eruoroAnv) iva Kal ipeis dvayvare, the letter which you will find 
there. (But in Ph. 4. 22 of é« ris Kaicapos oixéas membership is 
denoted by é£, as also in of &« mepiropis R. 4. 12, ep. § 40, 2; 
doméfovar buas ot drs ths "Iradias H. 13. 24 is ambiguous and 
obscure, as the place where the letter was written is unknown.)— 
An attraction, corresponding to that of the relative (§ 50, 2), is found 
in the case of an adverb in Mt. 25. 24, 26 cwdywv Sev ( = exe bev 08) 
od Suerkdpricas. 
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§ 77. PARTICLES (CONJUNCTIONS). 


__ 1. One part of the functions of the particles (including the con- 
junctions) is that they serve to give greater prominence to the modal 
character of the sentence, as is the case with the particle ay and the 
Interrogative particles, but their more usual function is to express 
the mutual relations existing between the sentences and the clauses 
which compose them : membership of a single series, antithesis, rela- 
tion between cause and effect, or between condition and result ete. 
The number of particles employed in the N.T. is considerably 
less than the number employed in the classical language, see § 26, 2; 
still in spite of this it appears excessively large in comparison with 
the poverty displayed by the Semitic languages in this department. 
2. On the particle dv, cp. §§ 63; 65, 4-10; 66, 2 (70, 5; 74, 6).— 
Direct interrogative sentences, which are not introduced by an 
interrogative pronoun or adverb, but expect the answer ‘ yes’ or 
‘no,’ do not require a distinguishing particle any more than in 
classical Greek, since the tone in which they are uttered is a 
sufficient indication of their character, though it is true that when 
they are transmitted to writing the general sense of their context 
is the only thing which distinguishes them, and this in certain 
circumstances may be ambiguous (§ 4, 6; instances of this are 
Jo. 16. 31, 1 ©. 1. 13, Viteau p. 23, 50). If an affirmative 
answer is to be intimated, this character of the sentence is marked 
by the insertion of ot, if a negative answer, by the insertion of 
#4 (pate); and this is a case where a question is distinguished as 
such by an external symbol, since the use of po} with an indicative 
where the particle is in no way dependent can certainly not be found 
except in an interrogative sentence, cp. § 75, 2. Double questions 
with the distinguishing particles rérepov ... 7) occur nowhere in the 
N.T. in direct speech (in indirect speech only in John 7. 17; also 
Barn. 19. 5); more often the first member of the sentence is left 
without a distinguishing particle, as in G. 1. 10 dpte yep avOpamrous 
weiOw 4 Tov Oedv; (the simple interrogative 7}=an ‘or’ occurs in 
Mt. 20. 15, 26. 53, 2. C. 11. 7, where FG have 7 pj ‘or perhaps,’ a 
combination of particles not elsewhere attested). Still there are 
certain interrogative particles, of which may be mentioned in the 
first place &pa or apd ye; this, it is true, can only be distinguished 
from the inferential dpa (ye) by the prosody, and it is moreover quite 
rare and only represented in Luke and Paul (therefore a literary 
word): L. 18. 8 dpa eipijoa thy tiotw ext Ths is ; A. 8. so Gps ye 
ywookes & dvaywioxes; G. 2. 17 dpa Xpwrrds apaptias Rage 
py yévorro (this phrase pi) y. in the Pauline Epp. ae ways “Tl 
answer to a question, 66, 1: therefore dpa. cannot be read here; ‘ i 
dpa in this passage has the meaning of ‘therefore which a nae 
where has, § 78, 5). We havea kindred use of dpa (as in classica 
Greek) after ris in Mt. 18. 1 ris dpa peifwy eoriv x.7.d., L. 1. 66 We 
(in indirect. speech in 22. 23): after «i (indirect and “_ in : 
11. 13, A. 7. 1, 8. 22 (ei dpaye 17. 27); after pire in Lor i 
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denotes astonishment in A. 21. 38 ovK dpa ov ef 6 Aiytmrios; (‘not 
then’), while in other cases it corresponds to our ‘well’ or ‘then’; 
tis dpa in Mt. 19. 25, 27 is inferential, ‘now,’ ‘then,’ cp. supra on 
G. 2.17. Again the « of indirect questions (§ 65, 1, cp. 6) may also 
be attached to a direct question: Mt. 12. 10 érnparyoay airov 
Aéyovres: Hi Leorw trois ca BBacw Ocparedoa; 19. 3 A€yovres Hi... 
(it introduces similar words in indirect speech in Mc. 10. 2, Viteau 
p. 22, 1), A. 1. 6, 7. 1 ete. (most frequently in Luke, Win. § 57, 2); 
the usage is unclassical, but is also found in the Lxx. (Gen. 17. 17 
etc., Winer loc. cit.).1 The alternative use of the interrogative 7, 
like the use of the same word affirmatively, is entirely wanting. 


3. Sentences which denote assurance, both direct and indirect (in 
the latter case the infinitive is used), are in classical Greek intro- 
duced by 7 jv, which in the Hellenistic and Roman period is some- 
times written in the form of ef (accent %) pav?; so in the LXX. and in 
a quotation from it in H. 6. 14 ef py edAoydv edrAoyyjow ce (47 KL*). 
Another corroborative word is the particle vat = ‘yea,’ to which the 
opposite is od ody ‘nay,’ § 75, 7. Naiis also used in the emphatic 
repetition of something already stated, ‘yes indeed,’ L. 12. 5 var, 
eyo ipiv, rotrov poBHOnre, 11. 51, Ap. 1. 7, 14. 13, 16. 7; also ina 
repeated request Ph. 4. 3, Philem. 20 (it is a favourite word in 
classical Greek in formulas of asseveration and adjuration, eg. vat 
mpos Tav yovérwy Aristoph. Pax 1113). Nai is not the only form 
for expressing an affirmative answer, the statement made may also 
be repeated and endorsed (as in class. Greek): Me. 14. 61 f. od e?...; 
...€y@ eiys, cp. A. 22. 27 where the @ text has «iui for vai of the « 
text; another formula is ob Acyes Mt. 27. 11, Me. 15. 2, L. 23. 3, 
i.e. ‘you say so yourself, not I’ (§ 48, 1), which always to some 
extent implies that one would not have made this particular state- 
ment spontaneously if the question had not been asked; in Jo. 18. 37 
we have ov Aéyes, dre (not ‘that,’ but ‘since,’ ‘for, § 78, 6) BactAets 
eit, which is similar to L. 22. 70 ets N€yere, dre éyw eiu.—A certain 
extenuation, and at the same time a corroboration, of a proposition 
made is contained in the word 84mov ‘surely,’ ‘certainly’ (an appeal 
to the knowledge possessed by the readers as well): it is only found 
in H. 2. 16 (a classical and literary word). 


4, The particle ye which serves to emphasize a word (known by 
the old grammarians as the ovvoeopos TapamAnpwpatexés) in the N.T. 
is almost confined to its use in connection with other conjunctions, 
in which case it often really sinks into being a mere unmeaning 
appendage. Thus we have dpd ye, dpa ye (supra 2; §78, 5), xalrovye, 
pevoovye § 77,14; frequently «i d¢ uy ye with an ellipse of the verb, 
‘otherwise’ (classical), Mt. 6. 1, 9. 17 (B omits ye), L. 5. 36 ete., 
2 C. 11. 16 (on the other hand Mc., Jo., and Ap. have this phrase 
without ye), wateye § 75, 2. Still ye keeps its proper meaning in 


1It is probably a Hebraism (Viteau), being another rendering (besides 7) 
of the Hebrew 3. 


2Blass Ausspr. 33° n. 77; so also Berl. Aegypt. Urk. 543. 
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GAAd ye tpiv eis 1 C. 9.2 ‘yet at least I am so to you,’ which class. 
Greek would express by separating the particles GAN’ tpiv ye (and 
the particles are somewhat differently used in L. 24. 21 dAAd ye Kal 
civ maou totros ‘but indeed’); also in Kai ye él rods SovAovs 
A. 2, 18 O.T. (Herm. Mand. viii. 5 xaé ye roAAd) ‘and also’ (or ‘and 
indeed’), where again class. Greek would separate the particles xai 
emi ye, as St. Paul does in 1 C. 4. 8 cat dpeAdv ye éBactrctoare ‘and 
I would also that ye did...’ (D*FG omit ye)}; and in «i ye si quidem 
(R. 5. 6 vl.) 2 C. 5. 3, E 3. 2, 4. 21, Col. 1. 23 (classical). It 
appears without another conjunction in L. 11. 8 &d ye tiv dvaidcav 
avrov, cp. 18.5, R. 8. 32 ds ye gui quidem ‘One who,’ Herm. Vis. i. 
1. 8 dyapria x éore (‘indeed it is’), Kat peydAy. 

5. Particles which connect sentences or clauses with one another 
or place them in a certain relation to each other, fall into two 
classes, namely those which indicate that the clauses possess an 
equal position in the structure of the sentence (co-ordinating 
particles), and those which subordinate and give a dependent char- 
acter to the clauses introduced by them (subordinating particles). 
The former are of the most diverse origin, the latter are for the 
most part derived from a relative stem. They may be divided 
according to their meaning as follows: (only co-ordinating)—(1) 
copulative, (2) disjunctive, (3) adversative ; (only subordinating)— 
(4) comparative, (5) hypothetical, (6) temporal, (7) final, (8) con- 
junctions used in assertions and in indirect questions ; (partly co- 
ordinating, partly subordinating)—(9) consecutive, (10) causal, (11) 
concessive conjunctions. 

6. The copulative conjunctions in use in the N.T. are xa, re, ode 
pare, obdé pnSé. In the case of wal a distinction is made between its 
strictly copulative meaning (‘and’) and its adjunctive meaning 
(‘also’). The excessive and uniform use of xai to string sentences 
together and combine them makes the narrative style, especially in 
Mark, but also in Luke as ¢g. in A. 13. 17 ff, in many ways un- 
pleasant and of too commonplace a character, cp. § 79, 1: whereas 
elsewhere in Luke as well as in John the alternative use of the 
particles re, 8é, obv, and of asyndeton gives a greater variety to the 
style, apart from the fact that these writers also employ a sub- 
ordinating or participial construction. Kai may be used even where 
a contrast actually exists: Mc. 12. 12 xai éGjrow avrov kparhoas, 
Kal époBiOnoay tov dxAov, cp. L. 20. 19 (but D in Luke reads epof. 
&), Jo. 1. 5. It frequently =‘and yet’ (kai dus, duos de are not in 
use): Mt. 6. 26 0d omeipovow ..., kal 6 TaTipp tudy 6 ovpdvios Tpeper 
atrd, 10. 29, Jo. 1. 10, 3. 11, 32 etc. (with a negative in Mt. 11. 17, 
A. 12. 19 etc., where this meaning is less striking), and hence the 
mutual relation of the several clauses is often very vaguely stated, 
and must be helped out with some difficulty by the interpretation 


1L. 19. 42 is a difficult passage, ef eyvws kal od kal ye év 7a Tepa cov Talry 
7a mpods elpfvyy cov, where Eusebius has xal ye od év, and D kal od & (xalye 
must mean ‘at least,’ =class. @& ye TH x.7-A.); also A. 17. 27, for which 


ep. § 74, 2. 
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which is put upon the passage, ¢.g. in Jo. 7. 28 xdpe oiSare kat oidate 
w6bev ciui (as you say), Kal dm’ éuavTod ovk éAnAvOa, GAN K.7.A., 1.6. 
‘and yet in reality I did not’ etc., =classical kal pjv, xairov, or with 
a participle kat ravra dx’ eu. ok éAnAvOdra. A different use is that of 
the so-called consecutive «aé, in English ‘and so’ or ‘so’: Mt. 5. 15 
aN’ ert thy Avyviav (riOeactv), Kat Adpret k.7.d. (= Gore Adparecv; in 
L. 8. 16=11. 33 expressed by iva), H. 3. 19 kat BAéropev ‘and so 
we see,’ dp@pev ov; this use is specially found after imperatives, 
Mt. 8. 8 eiré ASyq, Kal 3 iaOjoerar, cp. L. 7. 7 where BL give a 
closer connection to the clauses by reading kal ia@jrw: Ja. 4. 7 
dytictynte TO SiaBdro, Kat pevferar ad’ ipdv (= erLerar yap, edOds 
yop >.); still we have a similar classical use, Oér0e... al... olor 
Soph. O.C. 1410 ff., reiBov A€yovrt, Kody dpaptioy wore El. 1207, 
Kiihner ii.? 792, 5. On xaé with a future following sentences of 
design with a conjunctive, to denote an ulterior result, see § 65, 2; 
cp. also Mt. 26. 53, H. 12. 9; further L. 11. 5 ris && tyay eee pirov, 
kal ropetiocerat pds adrov ... Kal elry aiTG—xKaxetvos ... ely (§ 64, 6), 
instead of subordinating the clauses by means of éév or a gen. abs., 
just as the first «ai might also have been avoided by writing tov 
gikov, Co-ordination in place of subordination occurs in statements 
of time: Me. 15. 25 xat jv dpa tpirn wal (‘when’ or ‘that’) éorat- 
pwoav (but D édidAacoov which gives a better sense) airdy (the 
crucifixion has already been narrated in 24), which differs from 
L. 23. 44 «at jv dn dpa ern, Kal oxdros eyevero, which may be 
paralleled from classical Greek (Plat. Sympos. 220 c, Win. § 53, 3); 
still even Luke has the unclassical use 7foucrv ajuépar ... eal (‘when’) 
L. 19. 43: Mt. 26. 45, H.8.80.T. The use of xo! with a finite 
verb after kai éyévero, éyévero 6é, instead of the acc. and inf. which is 
likewise found (§ 65, 5), is an imitation of Hebrew: L. 19. 15 kat 
éyévero év TH éwavedOelv airdv ... kai (om. syr. latt.) cirev, 9. 28 ey. dé 
peta Tos AdSyous TobTous, doe Hyepor dxTH (§ 33, 2) kal (om. 8*BH 
latt. syr.) ... dvéBy, cp. A. 5. 7 (here all Mss. read xal), although in 
constructions of this kind the xai is more often omitted: Me. 4. 4 
kal éyévero év TO oeipev, 6 pev émecev x.t.X., Mt. 7. 28 etc.; the 
éyévero which is purely pleonastic owes its origin solely to a dis- 
inclination to begin a sentence with a statement of time (§ 80, 1). 
Another Hebraistic use of xaé is to begin an apodosis!: L. 2. 21 xat 
ére érAjoOnoav ..., kat (om. D) éxrAHOn «.7.A., 7. 12 ds be Hyyioev ... 
kai i8od éexopifero «.t.A., where the reading of D shows that this 
use is scarcely different from the use with éyévero, viz. éyeveto 62 as 
nyyitev ..., eEexopitero, ep. also A. 1. 10 (kat i8ov), 10. 17 (Kat i8. CD 
al., sAB omit «ai), Ap. 3. 20 after a sentence beginning with éay 
(AP omit xat). But the case is different with 2 C. 2. 2 & yap éya 
Avro ids, Kai tls 6 edppaivuy pe, i.e. ‘who then,’ as Winer correctly 
explains it, comparing Mc. 10. 26 kat ris Sivara: cwbijvat (cp. also 
Me. 9. 12 D: ei "Hiias éAOdv droxafiordve rdvra, Kal was yeyparrat 
... va... ovdevny ;), Jo. 9. 36, 14. 22 wal. (a classical use, Xenoph. 
Cyr. v. 4. 13 ete., Kiihner ii? 791 f.); Ph. 1. 22 should accordingly 


1Found also in Homer, e.g. Il. A. 478. 
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be interpreted in the same way, «i 5¢ 7d (jv év capi, roOTd pou Kapmds 
Epyov, Kal ri aipyjropar; od yvwpifw, cvvexopar 8 K.7.A.1 

7. Kat meaning ‘and indeed’ (epexegetic xai as Winer calls it, 
ep. Kiihner 791) appears in Jo. 1. £6 Kai ydpuv dvtt xdpuros, 1 C. 3. 
5, 15. 38 wai éxdorw; with a demonstrative it gives emphasis, xa! 
TovTov eotrarpwpévovy 1 C. 2, 2, Kai Todro idgue R. 13. 11, 1 ©. 6. 6, 8 
(in 8 there is a v.l. cot raira, as in H. 11. 12 and in class. Greek, 
Kiihner ibid.). With A. 16. 15 ds 8 éBarric6n, Kal 6 otkos abtis 
(‘and likewise,’ ‘together with’; so 18. 2) cp. Aristoph. Ran. 697 f. 
ot pe?” duav rodda 8% yot warépes evavpdynoav. It is used after 
modts before a second adjective, pleonastically according to our usage 
(a classical and literary use), in A. 25. 7 woAdd kal Bapéa aitidpara 
(Tit. 1. 10%). It is not used as in class. Greek after 6 adrds, épolws 
and the like (Kiihner 361 note 18).—For «at ‘also’ in and after 
sentences of comparison vide infra § 78, 1; it=‘even’ in Mt. 5. 46 
etc., and before a comparative in 11. 9, but in H. 8 6 é0@ xal 
KpeitTovos k.7.X, the xaé is the same as that in comparative sentences; 
there is a tendency to use it after 5:6, dua rodro to introduce the 
result, L. 1. 35, 11. 49. On xai yap see § 78, 6; a kindred use to 
this (xaé occupying another position) is seen in H. 7. 26 tocodros yap 
piv Kai erperev dpxrepeds. In peta wal KAjpevtos Ph. 4. 3 it is 
pleonastic, cp. Clem. Cor. i. 65. 1 odv kat Bovprovérw. On kai... 8 
vide infra 12. A peculiar (but classical) use of it is after an in- 
terrogative, as in ti xai Barrigovras 1 C. 15. 29, ‘why at all?’ (or 
‘even as much as’), cp. R. 8. 24, L. 13. 7, Kithner 798. 


8. Te by no means appears in all writings of the N.T., and would 
not be represented to any very great extent at all but for the Acts, 
in which book alone there are more than twice as many instances of 
it as occur in the rest of the N.T. together (the instances are equally 
distributed over all parts of the Acts; next to the Acts the greatest 
number of instances occur in Hebrews and Romans ; there are only 
eight instances in Luke’s Gospel?). The use of the simple te (for ve 
... kal, Te Kai, Te... Te Vide infra 9) is also foreign for the most part 
to cultured Atticists, while the higher style of poetry uses it abun- 
dantly. In the N.T. ve is not often used to connect single ideas (this 
use in classical Greek is almost confined to poetry, Kiihner ii.? 786), 
as in H. 6. 5 Oeot pra Suvdpes te péAAovros aidvos, 9. 1, 1 C. 4. 21, 
cp. further infra 9 ; in the connection of sentences it denotes a closer 
connection and affinity between them: A. 2. 40 érépois te (5 male D) 
Abyous TAcioow Scepapripato (‘and likewise’), 37 Kareviynoay THY 


lIn Ja. 4. 15 it is perfectly admissible to let the apodosis begin with kai 
(both) f4oouev instead of beginning it at xal roujoouer, Buttm. 311 note.—Co- 
ordination with xa! instead of a subordinate clause: L. 1. 49 6 dards, kal dyrov 
7d dvoua atrod (=08 76 dv. d&y.), L. 8. 12 of dxovoarres, fra epxerat, Mt. 13. 22. 


2The simple re only occurs in L, 21. 11 bis, although here too it is followed 
by a xal, cewpol re (‘and,’ re om. AL) peyddor kal... Aiuot ... Erovrat, pbBnT pa TE 
(‘and’) kat onuela...écrar: unless this is rather a case of asyndeton, vide 9 (since 
ze is not a suitable word for a connecting particle). In 24. 20 for 8rws (ws D) 
re atrav the correct reading may be that of D drws (ws) rodrov. (Still in 23. 36 
D has é£0s re rpocépepor adrw déyovres.) 
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kapdiay, <irév te (‘and so they said’), 27. 4 f. trerActoapey ry 
Kirpov ... 76 te rékayos 70 kata THY Kidsxiav ... duamAeboavres «.7.A, 
(in pursuance of the course adopted).! 


9. We find the following correlative combinations (meaning ‘as 
well...as also’) kal... nat..., te... Kal (ve Kal), re...7e The last 
(which in classical Greek is more frequent in poetry than in prose, 
though in prose it is commoner than a simple re, Kiihner ii.? 788), 
besides its use in otre... odre etc. (inf. 10) occurs in etre... ere, see 
§ 78, 2; also in édv re... édv re R. 14. 8 bis; but otherwise only in 
A. 26. 16 Gy ve cides Gv re 6POYoopat oor; the combined phrases are 
in this way placed side by side (often=even as...so...). Te... nat 
affords a closer connection than the simple xaé: in Attic Greek it is 
generally avoided if xa would immediately follow re, since in this 
case te might appear to have no point; in the N.T. however it is 
found in this case as well, Mt. 22. 10 rovypots te kat dyaOods, A. 1.1 
movety Te Kat SiddoKev, 2.9 f., 4. 27, R. 1. 12 duav te Kal euod, 3. 9 
‘Tovdaiovs te kai “EAAnvas, etc. The connection of "Iovdatoe and 
"EAAnves is almost always made by means of re kal or Te... Kat: 
A. 14. 1 (18. 4 éwevOév te “I. wat “EAAnvas, for an obvious reason), 
19. 10 (without re D), 17 oe te DE), 20. 21, R. 1. 16 (re om. 8*), 
2. 9, 10. 12 (without te DE), 1 C. 1. 24 (re om. FG); but in 10. 32 
we have dmpdckoro: Kat "lovdatow yiverfe cat “EAAnow Kal TH 
éexkAyoig Tob Oeod, where the distinction of the different nationalities 
is kept, whereas in the other passages with re xai the difference is 
rather removed. For kal...xat cp. Mt. 10. 28 «at (not in all Mss.) 
pux}v kat cGua, Which however may mean ‘even soul and body’ (as 
is still more clearly the meaning in 8. 27 =Mc. 4. 41 =L. 8. 25 kai 6 
dvepos Kal 4 OdAacoa traxovovotw avo), L. 5. 36 Kat 7d Kawdv cxioe, 
kai TO Tada@ ob cuppuvyice: «.7.d. (‘on the one hand ...on the other,’ 
so that there is a double injury); the use is somewhat more frequent 
in John, tva kat 6 oreipwv dpov xaipy Kat 6 Oepifwy 4. 36, where the 
two clauses are sharply distinguished: 7. 28 (supra 6), 11. 48 (in 
these two passages the particles have a less definite meaning), 12. 28, 
15. 24 viv 8€ kal éwpdxacw Kat (‘and yet’) peuojxaciy Kat éue Kat TOV 
matépa jov (Who appear to them to be different Persons). Paul 
uses a double «al in R. 14. g bis, 1 C. 1. 22 etc.; a peculiar instance 
is Ph. 4. 12 of8a kat tarevoto Oa, ofda Kat reprooetery, Where kal even 
in the first clause has rather the meaning of ‘also.’—In longer 
enumerations te (...) xat may be followed by a further re, as in 
A. 9. 15 éOvav re (re om. HLP) cat Baorrdéwy vidv re Iopayr, 26. 10, 
Clem. Cor. i. 20. 3 (on the other hand in L. 22. 66 73 azpeaBuréptov 
Tov Aaod, dpxuepeis Te Kal ypapparets the last words are an explanatory 
apposition, since otherwise the article must have been used [D xat 
dpx. kat yp.]); we have re... 7e... «at in H. 6. 2 (dvaordocws and 
kpipatos being closely connected by re... at), ... Te kab... Kab... Te 
kat...xat in 11. 32, an enumeration of names, where however the 


1§o in Clem. Cor. i. 20. 10 twice, i.3—ii. 1 four times. It cannot be wondered 
at that re was often confused in course of transmission with 5é; thus re is in- 
admissible in a parenthesis, as in A. 1. 15 SAB have #v re for fv 8¢ (infra 12). 
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first three conjunctions are wanting in 8A: in this passage the re 
must be taken as a connective particle and not as correlative to «ai 
(similarly in A. 13. 1, 1 C. 1. 30), whereas in the long enumerations 
in A. 1. 13 and 2. 9 ff. couples are formed by means of re xal or a 
simple xat, and the relation between the several couples is one of 
asyndeton (cp. Mt. 10. 3 f, 24. 38, R. 1. 14, 1 Tim. 1. 9, Clem. Cor. 
i, 3. 2, 35. 5, Herm. Mand. xii. 3. 1; in L. 6. 14 ff. there is a v.l. in 
xBD al. [opposed to A ial.] with a continuous use of Kai, as in the 
reading of all the ss. in Mc. 3. 16 ff.).—Position of the correlative 
te: where a preposition precedes which is common to the connected 
ideas, the re is notwithstanding placed immediately after this pre- 
position, A. 25. 23 ov re xedcdpyous Kal dvdpdory, 28. 23, 10. 39 (a 
v.l. repeats the év), as also in classical Greek (Win. § 61, 6); on the 
other hand we have tov é@vév re Kat 'lovdatwy A. 14. 5 (Trav é Kal 
tov D). 
10. The use of correlative negative clauses with oire... otre or pire 
... pire respectively, and of o¥8 or pst respectively as a connecting 
particle after negative sentences (and of kal 0%, kal pi after positive 
sentences) remains the same as in classical Greek. Therefore od..., 
odre ... ote is ‘not... neither ... nor, Mt. 12. 32 ete.; ep. L. 9. 3 dev 
wy MATE... pate K.7.A. with Mt. 10. 9 f (Winer). In 1C.6.9f.a 
very long enumeration which begins with otre... otre etc. finally 
veers round to asyndeton with od... 0d (once also in Mt. 10. 10 pa} 
is interposed between several cases of pndé). Of course it often 
happens, as in profane writers, that otre — oddé, pajre — pn dé are con- 
fused in the Mss., as is also the case with 6€ and ve (supra 8)4. If 
odd¢ or nde stands at the beginning of the whole sentence, or after 
an od or py within the same clause of the sentence, it then means 
‘not even,’ ‘not so much as’: Me. 8. 26 pnde (ya) R*) eis THY Kadpnv 
<icé Ons (with many vv.ll; the sense requires eirys in place of 
eicé\Oys), Mt. 6. 15 etc., Mc. 3, 20 dore pi) dtvarGax avrovs pnde (male 
pate 8CDE al.) dprov payeiv.2 The positive term corresponding to 
this 008% is xat ‘even,’ as the positive equivalent for ov ..., od8¢ etc. is 
a series of words strung together by xal, but the equivalent for ove 
... obre is Kat... kal, or Te... kat (re): hence the reading in Mc. 14. 68 
otre ofSa obre érlcrapo: of NBDL appears to be inadmissible, since 
the two perfectly synonymous words could not be connected by xat 
... kal, Te xa, and therefore the right reading is that of AKM ov«... 
odSt (CE al. read ovx ... odre, which seems to be the origin of the 


1In L. 20. 36 odre yap is wrongly read by NQ al. for ovde yap (§ 78, 6). In 
Ap. 9. 21 all mss. read odre several times after ov, as in 21. 4; in 5. 4 nearly 
all have ovdels .. obre, but in 5. 3 they are divided: in 12. 8, 20. 4 ovdé pre- 
ponderates (as also in Jo. 1. 25): in 7. 16, 9. 4, 21. 23 all have otdé. Ja. 3. 12 
is quite corrupt. 

2The sequence ofre ... odre .., ore ... o¥8% (‘nor at all,’ as though a single od or 
ovSapo0 had preceded) is perfectly admissible, A. 24. 12 f., Buttm. 315 note. But 
we also find py... unde (RABCE wire) ... wire A. 23.8, where two ideas are con- 
nected and the second is subdivided, cp. for class. exx. Kiihner ii.? 829 c; 
accordingly in G. 1. 12 ove yap (‘since not even’)... mapéAaBoy ode ediddx Any 
(Bal.) would be possible, though ovéé ¢é. is better attested and is more regular. 
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confusion). A disjunctive expression with a negative preceding may 
also be equivalent to ovd..., ovdé, or od... ovre... ore: Mt. 5. 17 pp 
vopionte OTe HAOov Katadtoat Tov vopov 7) TOUS mpopyTas =ovK 7. KAT. 
ovre t.v. ore tT. mp.; A. 17. 29 etc.; cp. inf. 11.—Of course a correla- 
tion of negative and positive members is allowable, though this is 
not a frequent construction in the N.T.: Jo. 4. 11 ovre dvtAnpa éxes, 
kai 73 dpéap éorly Badu (D has ovée, which seems preferable), 3 Jo. 10 
ore atros emidexerar ... kal Tovs BovAopevovs kwAve (in class. Greek 
otre... cal is very rare, Kiihner ii.? 831 a). A 27. 20 pajre... pare... 
ze (however this re is hardly a correlative, but rather a connecting 
particle). Kat od after negative sentences, as in Mt. 15. 32 (Jo. 5. 
37 f. obre... ore... kal.,.00) does not imply a correlation, but an 
independent continuation, Buttm. p. 316. (In L.18.2 we have tév Gedy 
od PoBovpevos Kat dvOpwrov otk évtperopevos, somewhat incorrectly, 
but in v. 4 8B ete. read ot8 dvOp. évtpéropuas while AD etc. again read 
kal...00k.) 

11. The disjunctive particle is 7, also } «ai ‘or even’ (L. 18. 11 
al.); correlatively #...7 ‘either...or’ (for which we have the classical 
qrov...7) in R. 6. 16, Kiihner ii.? 837); in addition to this we have 
cdlre...elre sive... sive, which strictly introduces subordinate clauses, 
but in virtue of an ellipse may also (as in class. Greek) be used with- 
out a finite verb, as in 2 C. 5. 10 iva Koulonras éxactos .., cite dyabdy 
ceive xaxdv, H, 6. 8, Ph. 1. 18 ete., and not solely in a disjunctive 
sense, but equally well (as ze is included in it) as a copula; cp. § 78, 2. 
H also approximates, especially in negative sentences, to the mean- 
ing of a copula: A. 1. 7 od... xpdvous 7} Karpovs (synonymes), 11. 8 
Kowdy 1) axdOaprov odderore «.7.A., cp. 10. 18 ovderore éfayov mar 
xowoy Kat (7 CD al.) dxé@aprov: Jo. 8. 14 of8a réBev AOov Kal ov 
trdyw tyes 8 odk oldare réOev Epyopar 7) Tod trdyw, 1 C. 11. 27 és av 
éobin ...1) wivy ... dvagiws; similarly in interrogative sentences, which 
in meaning are equivalent to a negative sentence, 1 Th. 2. 10 ris yap 
qpav éedris 7) xapa 1) cTépavos (in 20 the positive statement runs % Sofa 
kal 7 xapd). "H an in interrogative sentences, vide supra 2, is sharply 
disjunctive (‘otherwise this must be the case’). A singular instance 
of its use is in 1 Th. 2. 19 (vide supra) tis yap... crépavos; 7) (7) is 
wanting in &*) ody! kai dueis...; where 7 has probably been foisted 
into the text for the sake of the ris (‘who else but’); cp. Jo. 13. 10 
v.l. (and GAN 7 inf. 13). 


12. The adversative particles most in use are 8€ and add, the 
former of which has its correlative in pév, while the latter usually 
refers to a preceding negative (‘but on the contrary’). This refer- 
ence, however, may also be expressed, though not so strongly, by 
dé: A, 12. 9 ov yer... dxer dé (“but rather’), 14, H. 4. 13, 6. 12 
etc. A distinction must also be made between contradiction (dAAd) 
and antithesis (8): H. 2. 8 oddev adiev aird dvuméraxtov' viv Sé 
otrw 6papev atte ta mévra troreraypeva (‘but, ‘on the other 
hand’). The correlation of pév and 8, which is so essentially char- 
acteristic of the classical Greek style, is very largely reduced in the 
N.T., so that pév is wholly absent from Ap., 2 P., 1, 2 and 3 Jo. 
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2 Th., 1 Tim., Tit. (vé in 1. 15 is spurious) and Philemon, and is 
practically unrepresented in Ja. (3. 17 mpdrov pév... érevra, an 
antithesis also found in classical Greek without 6; cp. Jo. 11. 6, 
1 C. 12. 28), Eph. (4. 11 rots pév... rods 8), Col. (2. 23, an ana- 
coluthon without an answering clause), and 1 Th. (2. 18 éyo pev 
TIatAos, the antithetical clause being omitted but sufficiently in- 
timated by peév; classical Greek has a similar use, Hat. iii. 3 éuot pev 
ov mars [‘to me at least’], Kiihner 813 f.); it is also comparatively 
rare in the Gospels as a whole, and only occurs with any frequency 
in Acts, Hebrews (1 Peter) and some of the Pauline epistles.1 
Moreover a large number of these instances, especially those in Luke, 
are instances of the resumptive pév odv, § 78, 5, where the pév in 
very few cases indicates a real antithesis: other examples of ana- 
coluthic pev are also fairly common in Luke, where the style and 
structure of the sentence are more or less harshly violated, as in 
L. 8. 5 f. 6 pev... kal erepov (occasioned by a development of the idea 
being interposed: so in Me. 4. 4 f.), A. 1. 1, 3. 13, 21, 17. 30, 27. 21 
(cp. also 2 C. 11. 4, H. 7. 11): not to mention the instances, where 
the omission of 52 is excusable or even classically correct, viz. tp@rov 
pev R. 1. 8, 3. 2, 1 C. 11. 18 (perhaps ‘from the very outset’), 
A. 28. 22 mept pev yap Tis aipérews tadrys yvworov ypiv eoriv «.7.A. 
(‘so much we do indeed know’), R. 10. 1 1) pév eddoxia «.7.A. (‘80 
far as my wishes are concerned’), 11. 13 ef’ dcov pev ody cips eyw eOvav 
drdéotoAos x.t.X., cp. Kithner 814.—In Jo. 7. 12 of pev is followed by 
a&dXrou (d. 88 BTX) with the asyndeton of which this gospel is so 
fond (§ 79, 4); in H. 12. 9 od woAAG 8 (#"D*, the other Mss. omit 
8¢) is probably the correct reading; we have instances of pev ... GAAG, 
pev... rAjv (Kiihn.. 812 f.) in A. 4. 16, R. 14. 20, 1 C. 14. 17: 
L. 22. 22; and a kindred use to this occurs in Mt. 17. 11 f. "H)ias 
pev Epxerar..., Aéyw Sé tyiv, with which cp. Me. 9. 12 peév... (om. 
DL), 13 dAAd..., where pev means ‘indeed,’ ‘certainly,’ and & (or 
&\X4) is an emphatic ‘but.’—Aé¢ introduces a parenthesis in A. 12. 3 
ioav 88 ai jpépar tov afipov, cp. 1. 15 Hv 8 «.7.A, (re is wrongly 
read by 8AB al.): 4. 13 éréyivwoxov 82 (so D reads instead of 7). 
It introduces an explantion or a climax (‘but,’ ‘and_indeed ) in 
R. 3. 22 Sixatoodvy 5¢ Geod, 9. 30, 1. C. 2. 6, Ph. 2. 8.—We find kai... 
82 in connection with each other in A. 2. 44, 3. 24 Kal wdvtes de K.7.2., 
‘and also all,’ 22. 29 Kat 6 ysAlapxos de, Mt. 16, 18 Kaya de got Aéyu, 
Jo. 8 16 etc. (Tisch. on 6. 51), etc.: whereas &¢ kat means ‘but 
also,’ A. 22. 28 ete. 

13. ’Add, besides its use in opposition to a preceding od? (with 
which must be classed 0d pdvov ... GAAS xal?), is also found with ov, 


1Méy is not unfrequently interpolated in the inferior mss., Buttm. p. 313. 
Also in Clem. Cor. i. (62, 1 anacol.), Cor. ii., Barnabas (i. 2 anacol.) and 
Hermas it is only rarely represented. 

20%...d\\dé may also mean ‘not so much...as,’ Me. 9. 37 ovK éué déxera, 
GANG Tov Groorelhavrd pe, Mt. 10. 20, Jo. 12. 44, A. 5. 4 etc., the first member 
of the sentence being not entirely negatived, but only made subordinate. 

308 pévov...dddd is used without a xat if the second member includes the 
first, A. 19. 26, 1 Jo. 5. 6, or as in Ph. 1. 12 @AAG TOAAG wGdAov K.T.A. 
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in opposition to a foregoing positive sentence (‘but not’): 1 C. 10. 
23 mavra efeotiv, GAN’ od mavra cupdéper, ibid. 5, Mt. 24. 6; it is 
further used where no negative precedes or follows it, as in 
10. 6. 11 Kat radrd twes Fre, dAAG diedotcacOe, aAXA ipyedo OTE, 
where one can easily supply ‘but you are so no longer’ and 
render éAAd by ‘on the contrary’: 1 C. 3. 6 eyo épitevoa, ’AroAAGs 
érorivev, GANG 6 Geds niEavev (but He Who gave the increase was 
not I nor he, but God), 7. 7, Jo. 16. 2. It stands at the beginning 
of the sentence with or without a negative: R. 10. 16 GAX’ ov 
advres tryjxoveav, where the difference is more strongly marked 
than it would be with 6¢ 10, 18 f. dAAad Aéyw..., 11. 4, 
1 C. 12. 24, 15. 35; similarly before commands or requests, 
A. 10. 20, 26. 16, Mt. 9. 18, Me. 9. 22 etc. A similar meaning 
is expressed in Mt. and Le. (not in Acts) by wAfy, ‘yet,’ ‘how- 
beit’ (in Acts and Mc. it is a preposition meaning ‘except’ as in 
class. Greek, § 40, 6; we also have wAnjyv dru [class.] ‘except that’ 
in A. 20. 23): Mt. 26. 39 (L. 22. 43) rAjjy ody ds éyd Oédrw GAN’ ds 
ov, =Me, 14, 36 adn ody «.7.A.; Mt. 11. 22, 24, 26. 64 rAnv A€éyw 
tpiv, but in Mc. 9. 13 adda A€yw duly (cp. Mt. 17. 12 A€yw 88 duty) ; 
Mt. 18. 7 wAny odal «.7.A.,=L. 17. 1 obal 8 (rAjv odal d xBDL); 
it even takes the place of an dAAqa corresponding to a negative in 
L. 23. 28 pa) kAalere éx’ Eve, wArv eg’ éautas KAaiere (GAN D); 12. 29, 
31 (D Cnretre 88); it is obvious that wAjv was the regular word in 
the vulgar language. (In Paul it has rather the meaning of ‘only,’ 
‘in any case,’ being used at the end of a discussion to emphasize the 
essential point, 1 C. 11. 11, E. 5. 33, Ph. 3. 16, 4. 14; so also in 
Ap. 2. 25, and there is a parallel use (?) in Ph. 1. 18 r¢ ydp; wAjy 
(om. B) ére (om. DEKL) wavri tpdr ... Xpuotds katayyédAcrot, Kat 
év tovTw xaipw, where ti ydp appears to mean as in R. 3. 3 ‘what 
matters it?’, and zAijv, with or without ér1, seems to denote ‘at all 
events,’ and is moreover superfluous. )—’AdAd is used after an oratori- 
cal question as in class. Greek, in Jo. 12. 27 ri cirw; amédtep, cdodv 

€...3 GAAG Sid TotTo FAGov «.7.A. (there are simpler sentences in 
7. 49, 1 C. 10. 20); or in a succession of questions (the answer being 
either given in each case or suppressed), Mt. 11. 8f£=L. 7. 24 ff. 
ti éEjdOate...; ...dAAG ri eEAAOaTe; «.7.A, (class.). A peculiar 
instance is H. 3. 16 tives yap dxovoavtes mapemixpavav; GAA’ od 
mavres ot e&ehOdvres é& Aiytrrov ... ; where however the add’ (cp. the 
Syriac VS.) may have only originated from a misunderstanding of the 
preceding tives as if it were revés.2—’AdAa is used in the apodosis after 
ei, édy, etep, meaning ‘still,’ ‘at least’ (class.): 1 C. 4. 15 éedv pupious 
mabaywyovs éxnte év Xpicto, GAN od ToAAods waréepas, 2 C. 4. 16, 
11. 6, (13. 4 v.1.), Col. 2. 5 etc.; cp. adda ye tuiv cigs 1 C. 9. 2 (supra 
4).—Besides its use in this passage 4A\4 ye kal... is found in L. 24. 
21 (vide ibid.), introducing an accessory idea in an emphatic way, 


1Cp. Aristotle’s use, Bonitz Index Arist. s.v. rAjv. 


?The use is different in L. 17. 7 f. ris... dpe? alr@... ANN’ ody) epe? aire... ; 
‘and not rather.’ D here omits ov xi, according to which the second half of 
the sentence is not interrogative. 
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cp. add kal ibid. 22, 12. 7, 16. 21, ‘not only this, but also,’ as in 
Ph. 1. 18 xaipw, dAAd Kat yapyoopuat, 2 C. 11. 1 ddedov dvetyerde... , 
GAAG Kai dvéxeoGe (not only will I utter the wish, but I entreat you 
directly); to this corresponds ddd’ ot8 in 1 C. 3. 2 obrw yap edivacbe. 
GAN ovde ert voy dvvacde, A. 19. 2, L. 23.15. The simple ddAd also 
has this force of introducing an accessory idea, in 2 C. 7. 11 méonv 
opty Katnpydcato omovdyy, ddd (‘and not only that, but also’) 
droAoyiay, GAG dyavdaxtnow, GAAG PdBov «.7.A. (dAAG 6 times re- 
peated). We further have dAAd pevody ye (without ye in BDF al.) cai 
(om. 8*) jyodpot Ph. 3. 8, cp. inf. 14.—Notice must be taken of the 
elliptical 4X’ twa ‘on the contrary (but) this has happened (or a 
similar phrase) in order that,’ Mc. 14. 49, Jo. 1. 8, 9. 3, 13. 18, 
15. 25; but this must be distinguished from Me. 4. 22 od yap éorw 
Te kpu@rov, édv pry iva GavepwOy otde eyévero dardxpudov, GAN’ tva On 
eis pavepov, where dA’ =ci pa) ‘save that,’ and from the use of dan 
(i.e. dAA0) in L. 12. 51 odyé, Aéyw bpiv, GAN 7 (D GAAG) Sapeprrpdy, 
“nothing else but’ (classical, Kiihner ii.? 824, 5 and 6, 825 note 4), 
cp. 2 C. 1. 13 od yap dAAa.., GAN (GAN om. BFG) 7} (om. A) & (om. 
mate ee (GAN # is an interpolation in 1 C. 3. 5), Clem. 
or. i. 41. 2. 


14, Other adversative particles are pévro. ‘however,’ ov(deis) pévroe 
Jo. 4. 27, 7. 13, 20. 5, 21. 4 (Herm. Sim. vi. 1. 6), dps pévror 12. 42; 
this particle occurs very rarely except in John, viz. 6 pévtoe Ocpuedros 
2 Tim. 2. 19, Ja. 2. 8, Jd. 8 (in the two last passages with a weaker 
meaning = ‘but.’). “Opes apart from the instance quoted occurs only 
again in 1 C. 14. 7, G. 3. 15, where it is used in a peculiar way : 
Suws 7a drya poviy SSdvta..., éév Siartodjy POdyyou py 80, mas 
yvooOjoerat K.T.A,, and spos dvOpdrov cexupopevny Siabyjxnv oddeis 
aOere?; the latter passage is explained (Fritzsche) as a substitution 
for xacrep dvOp., Spws ovdels dO. ‘if it be only a man’s will, yet,’ some- 
what like Xenoph. Cyrop. v. 1. 26 ov cot dpus kat év 77 Todeuig 
dvres Oappodpev, Kiihner p. 645; but as in both passages a comparison 
is introduced by it, and as otrws also follows in the passage of 1 Cor., 
it appears to be rather an instance of the old word 6pos ‘in like 
manner’ being brought into play, which should accordingly be 
rendered simply by ‘also’ or ‘likewise.’®—Katro. in classical Greek 
means ‘and yet,’ and rarely takes a participle with the meaning 
‘although,’ cp. § 74, 2; in the N.T. it introduces a parenthesis in 
Jo. 4. 2 xaitovye (§ 77, 4) "Inoots adrds ovx ¢Bdariev k.7.A, (= ‘although 
He did not baptize’), and has a more independent character in A. 
14. 17, though here also it may be rendered ‘ although’ (on A. 17. 27 
see § 74, 2; for xairou with a participle H. 4. 3).—Koa piv ‘and yet’ 
(class.) does not occur in the N.T.; but Hermas uses it in Mand. iv. 1. 


1”4)’ is rendered pleonastic by a preceding 4)nos, but the use is nevertheless 
not unclassical, Kiihner 824, 6. 

2Clem. Hom. i. 15 (=Epitom. 14) has xal duds éuabov cal re wudaue eréorny, = 
dua ‘at the same time’; xix. 23 kal duds Toward Tuva pupla K.T.A.y = Kal duolws. 
(In 1 C. le. the accentuation duds is supported by Wilke Neut. Rhetorik 


p. 225.) 
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8, v. 1. 7, with an intensifying force in an answer, somewhat like 
immo (class., Kiihner ii.2 690.—Meyv ofv in classical Greek is specially 
used in answers with heightening or corrective force, and is always 
so placed that the pev here as in other cases has another word before 
it; but in the N.T. pevovy or pevodvye with the same meaning stands 
at the beginning of a sentence: L. 11. 28 pevody (ins. ye BCD al.) 
paxdpwot of «.7.A, (‘rather’), R. 9. 20 (ye is omitted by B only), 10. 18 
pevovvye (uevodvye om. FG); we also find dAAd pevotv(ye) in Ph. 3. 8, 
vide supra 13. Cp. Phryn. Lob. 342. But the classical position of 
the word is seen in 1 C. 6. 4 Biwrixd pev otv Kpurypia «.7.A., Cp. 7 
(ody om. #*D*). 


§ 78. PARTICLES (continued). 


1. The comparative particles which are followed by a subordinate 
clause are és and deep, also frequently in nearly all writers xadds, a 
Hellenistic word, see Phrynicus p. 425 Lob., who strongly disapproves 
of it and requires instead «ad (only in Mt. 27. 10 O.T. and L. 1. 2 
according to D and Euseb., certainly the right reading, see p. 49 on 
mapésocav) or xa0é (which is found in R. 8. 26, 2 C. 8. 12, 1 P. 4. 13); 
the equally Attic form Ka@démep occurs only in Paul and Hebrews. 
The uses of ws are manifold, and some of them, as being too well 
known and commonplace, need not be discussed at all in this 
grammar. The correlative terms are ds (déo7ep, KaOus, KaOdrep) 
— otras or otras kai; or the term corresponding to as may be simply 
kal, as in Mt. 6. 10, or again wal may be attached to ws and may 
even stand in both portions of the comparison, as in R. 1.13 ta tua 
kaprov 7X kal év ipiv, KaOds Kal év toils dourois EOveorv, Mt. 18. 33 
etc. (as in class. Greek, Kiihner p. 799, 2).—When used to introduce 
a sentence ws and more particularly xafws may also to some extent 
denote a reason: R. 1. 28 KxaOds ovk eoxipacav Tov Oedy eyew ev 
émvyvdce, TapéSuxev abrods 6 Oeds x.7.A, (even as’ = ‘since,’ quando- 
quidem), 1 C. 1. 6, 5.7, E. 1. 4, Ph. 1. 7 (Mt. 6. 12 ds Kat qpeis 
adyjxapev,=L. 11. 4 xal ydp avrol ddiouev), cp. ds with a partic. 
§ 74, 6.—A parable is introduced by as in Me. 13. 34, by domep yap 
(yép om. D) in 25. 14, though no corresponding term follows, and 
there is also no close connection with the preceding words, cp. 81, 2. 
—Before ideas the place of ds is taken by doet (especially in the 
Gospels and Acts, also in Herm. Sim. vi. 2. 5, ix. 11. 5), with much 
variety of reading in the mss.; this particle is also used before 
numerical ideas = ‘about,’ Mt. 14. 21 (D ds), Jo. 4. 6 (ds has prepon- 
derant evidence) etc. (classical) ; éomepe (in comparisons) only occurs 
in 1 C, 15. 8 (Gowep D*) and as a v.l. in 4. 13; aodv (as dv) only in 
2 C. 10.9 dody (‘as it were’) éxfoBetv, cp. § 70,5. A very wide use 
is made of ws in connection with a predicate, whether in the nomina- 
tive, Mt. 22. 30 as dyyeAoe Oeot efor, 18. 3 edv pr) yevnoOe Os Ta 
mawdia, 1 C. 7. 7 dv peivaowy os xdyd, or in the accusative, L. 15. 19 
moincéy pe ws eva TOV purOiwv cov, especially with the verbs 
Aoyiler Oar, yeirGan etc., § 34, 5 (all unclassical uses; but in the 
LXX. we have in Gen. 3. 5 écerOe ws Geo/,=class. icdGeo, or ica Kat 
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Geot according to Thue. iii. 14, cp. [$ 76, 1] efvar ica OeG Ph. 2. 6). 
With tiv tony ds xat yuiv A. 11.17 cp. classical exx. in Kiihner 361, 
note 18. TLopever Gus ws (ws SABE) éri rv OdAacocav A. 17.14 is a 
Hellenistic usage, ds éri= versus in Polyb. i. 29. 1 etc., see Wetstein 
ad loc.; ds raéxuora ibid. 15 is classical (literary language; § 44, 3). 
On os with a partic. and in abbreviated sentences see § 74, 6. On 
exclamatory ws § 76,3; ds (ws 671) in assertions § 70, 2; on temporal 
ws infra 3; with an infinitive § 69, 3. 

2. The hypothetical particles are e and év, see § 65, 4 and 5; 
Paul (and 1 Pet. 2. 3, but x*AB read ¢i) also uses edmep ‘if on the 
other hand,’ R. 3. 30 (v.l. éetep), 8. 9, 17, 2 Th. 1. 6, referring to 
an alternative condition (or fact) ; éévmep is similarly used in H. 3 (6 
v.l.) 14, 6. 3; but the particle is differently used in 1 C. 8. 5 Kat yap 
eimep etolv Neydpevor Oeot ..., dA’ Hiv ets 6 Oeds, where it has a con- 
cessive sense, ‘however true it may be that,’ as in Homer (Kihner 
991, note 2), Etye is similarly used, but makes a more definite 
assumption (G. Hermann), § 77, 4. The correlative terms in use are 
ere... elre (€dv te... édv te R. 14. 8 twice), only found in Paul and 
1 Peter, either with a finite verb, as in 1 C. 10. 31 «ire otv eoOiere 
eite qivere cite Te woveite, Tava. eis Sdfav Oeod rovetre, ‘whether it be 
that ... or that,’ or still more frequently without a verb by abbrevia- 
tion (classical, Kiihner 839), ibid. 3. 21 f. rdvra yap tpav eorw, cite 
TlatXos etre ’AroAXds ere Kndas, where perhaps no definite verb can 
be supplied, but the meaning is ‘whether one mentions,’ ‘ whether it 
be,’ ‘whether one is concerned with’?; similarly 13. 8 «ire 5é mpo- 
gyreiat, karapynOjoovrar, eire yAGoou, wotcovra, «ite x.7.A., and 
R. 12. 6 ff. 2xovres 88 xapicpara ... cire rpopyteiay (sc. €xovtes), Kara 
tiv ..., eire Staxoviay, &v..., cire 6 BBdoxwv, év TH SdacKadia: cite 6 
mapaxadov, év «7.A. The meaning of «ize... ere in such passages 
approximates very closely to that of kai... cat, and the construction 
is also of the same character as that with xa:; the passage R. 12. 7 
like other cases of enumeration (R. 2. 17-20; § 79, 3) concludes with 
an asyndeton, 6 peradidors év darddéryre x.7.A.—Further correlative 
terms are « piv... 8, as in A. 18. 14 f.; here we may note the 
thoroughly classical suppression of the first apodosis in L. 13. 9 Kay 
pev mouion Kaprov (sc. it is well): «i S¢ pajye, éxxdyers adriy (cp. 
Kiihner 986). On «i 6 px, ef de pare (the second protasis being 
abbreviated) see § 77, 4; on ei (dv) pj (re) ‘except,’ ‘except that’ 
see §§ 65, 6: 75, 3. In imitation of Hebrew «i is used after formulas 
of swearing (=Hebr. DN): Me. 8. 12 dud Aéyw iptv, ei (‘there shall 


not’) Sobijcerar TH yeveg TadTy onpetov (cp. Mt. 16. 4 a principal sen- 


1 We also have 1 C. 15. 15 6v (rav Xp.) ove Hyeiper, elrrep dpa vexpol otk éyelpovrar, 
but the clause elzrep ... éyelp. is absent (through homoeoteleuton ? cp. 16) in DE 
and other witnesses; the sense can perfectly well dispense with it, and is 
better without it; moreover the classical use of dpa (‘as they say’) is remark- 
able. Here also etrep means ‘if on the other hand’ (as they say). 


2For this in 2 C. 8. 23 we have etre imép Tlrov, kowwvds éuds KT ds, but here 
again the sentence continues in the nominative, etre déehpol quay, drdorodor 


éxkAnoidy. 
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tence with od), H. 3. 11=4. 3 O.T.—On concessive «i kai, édv kai 
etc. see § 65, 6; on ed in indirect and direct questions, and its use 
to express expectation (also expressed by «i ws, si forte) see §§ 65, 1 
and 6; 77, 2. 

3. The temporal particles, used to denote time when, are é7e, drav, 
éadre (ered) is generally causal, as is émedjrep ; eed in temporal 
sense only occurs in L. 7. 1 with wv.ll. éeé, ére), and exceptionally 
in Paul qvixa (a literary word, but also found in Lxx. eg. Exod. 1. 10, 
Deut. 7. 12) 2C. 3. 15 f. from Lxx. Exod. 34. 34 (a particle which 
strictly refers to a period of an hour or a year, but is already in 
Attic used interchangeably with dre). Another equally rare word is 
érore, if it is correctly read in L. 6. 3 érdre (6re SBCDL al., as in 
Mt., Mc.) éweivarev. In addition to these we find ss not unfrequently 
used in the narrative of Luke (Gospel and Acts) and John: L. 1. 23 
as erAjoOnoay at jpepat, Jo. 2.9 ws 68 éyetoaro 6 dpxitpixAwwos K.T.r. 
(classical ; LXx. especially 1 Macc., Win.-Grimm) ; in Paul we have 
R. 15. 24 ds dv ropebwpuas eis tv Draviav ‘in my approaching journey 
to Spain,’ 1 C. 11. 34 as dy €AGw ‘when I come (shall come),’ Ph. 2. 23 
és dv adiiw—a use of ws dv which finds only distant parallels in 
classical Greek!; it takes the pres. indic. in G. 6. 10 as Katpov éxopev 
(male -opev 8B*) cum, ‘now while’ (Clem. Cor. ii. 8. 1, 9. 7), and in 
L. 12. 58 ws yap trayes ... én’ dpyovra, év Ty 650 (Mt. 5. 25 is differ- 
ently expressed, using éws drov; in Le, éws imdyess would be tauto- 
logical beside év 77 66@).—Time during which is expressed, as in 
classical Greek, by éws (with a present), Jo. 9. 4 éws jpuépa éoriv, cp. 
12. 35 f., where in 35 ABD al., and in 36 the same MSS. with s, read 
&s, which after the instances of ws that have been quoted is not 
impossible, though the meaning ‘as long as’ appears more correct at 
least in verse 357; see also Mc. 6. 45, Jo. 21. 22, 1 Tim. 4. 13, § 65, 
10. Elsewhere for ‘as long as’ we have éws érov Mt. 5. 25 (as éws 
has become a preposition, § 40, 6), or &xpis ob H. 3.13, A. 27. 33, or 
év & Me. 2. 19, L. 5. 34, Jo. 5. 7. The same expressions together 
with dws of, d&xp1, péxpt, Méxps ob when used with the aor. conj. (or 
fut. indic.) mean ‘until,’ § 65, 9 and 10.—‘Before’ is mpl, rpiv 7, 
usually with an infinitive ; also zpo rod with an infin., ibid. 

4. For the final particles tva, 8s, ph see § 65, 2; on the extended 
use of fva, § 69; on py, paws, pyrore after poPeir Oat etc. § 65, 3.— 
For assertions with 8rt (as, us é71, rOs), § 70; for indirect questions 
with «i (rérepov ...j Jo. 7. 17), § 77, 2. 

5. The consecutive subordinating particles are dore, see § 69, 3, and 
iva, ibid.—With a co-ordinate construction ofv is particularly fre- 
quent, being one of the commonest of the particles in the N.T., and 
fairly represented in all writings, though a far larger use is made of 


1Hadt. iv. 172 rv 6¢ ws exacrds of pexOG, Sido? ddpov. But the Lxx. has the 
same use, e.g. in Jos. 2. 14; also Herm. Vis. iii. 8. 9. 

2TIn modern Greek ds (from éws) also means ‘until’; but in the N.T. the two 
words are not elsewhere confused (&ore with an inf. = ‘until’ in ‘Jo.’ 8. 9 D2), 
and we should therefore perhaps write with 8 in verse 35 éws ‘as long as,’ and 
in verse 36 ws quando ‘now when.’ 
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it in narrative than in epistolary style, and the greatest of all in 
John’s Gospel {whereas in the Johannine Epistles it only occurs in 
3 Jo. 8 [being interpolated in 1 Jo. 2. 24, 4. 19]). Of course it does 
not always imply a strictly causal connection, but may be used in a 
looser way of a temporal connection, and therefore to resume or con- 
tinue the narrative. Luke is accustomed in the Acts, if the narrative 
sentence begins with a noun or pronoun (or a participle with the 
article), to emphasize the otv by the addition of nev, which need not 
be succeeded by a contrasted clause with d€: 1. 6 of ev otv 
ouveAOdvres k.7.A., 18 odros pev ody K.7.A., 2. 41 of pev ody drrodeEduevor, 
9. 31 at pev obv éxxAyoiou etc.; this combination of particles is used 
sometimes to state what further took place, sometimes to summarize 
the events which have been previously narrated, before passing on 
to something new (cp. for the class. use Kiihner 711); the same use 
_ occurs in Luke’s Gospel 3. 18 woAAd pev ody Kai érepa wapaxadov 
einyyerifero Tdv Aadv (the only instance of pev ov in that Gospel). 
The simple oév is used after a participle in A. 10. 23 (15. 2 v.1.), 16. 
r1, 25. 17 (cp. 26. 22 etc.); in Luke’s Gospel only in 23. 16=22; 
D has it also in 5. 7. Ovdv is used after parenthetical remarks to 
indicate a recurrence to the original subject in Jo. 4. 45, 6. 24, 1 C. 
8. 4, 11. 20 (also classical, but the classical 5& ov to indicate this 
recurrence is unrepresented). The interrogative otxoiv ‘therefore,’ 
‘then’ (Kiihner 715 f.) occurs only in Jo. 18. 37 otkotv BaovAeds ef 
od; On pév ody, pevoov see § 77. 14.—Another consecutive particle is 
dpa ‘therefore,’ ‘consequently,’ especially frequent in Paul, who 
sometimes makes it, as in classical Greek, the second word in the 
sentence, R. 7. 21 eipicxw dpa, sometimes contrary to classical usage 
the first, as in R. 10.17 dpa (FG 4. obv) 4 miotes & dxofjs, 1 C. 15. 18, 
2 ©. 7. 12 etc. (H. 4. 9); we also find the strengthened form dpa. oév 
R. 5. 18, 7. 3, 25, 8. 12, 9. 16, 18 etc. G. 6. 10, E. 2. 19 (om. ody 
FG), 1 Th. 5. 6, 2 Th. 2.15. It is strengthened by ye and given 
the first position in the sentence in Mt. 7. 20, 17. 26, A. 11. 18 
EHLP, where other Mss. have dpa as in L, 11. 48 (for which Mt. 23. 
31 uses dore with indic.), Also in an apodosis after a protasis with 
ci, the simple dpa is always used and is always the first word: Mt. 
12, 28=L. 11. 20, 2 ©. 5. 14 according to °C* al. (most Mss. omit 
<i, but it would easily be dropped before ¢?s), G. 2. 21 (ibid. 18 inter- 
rogatively, therefore dpa § 77, 2), 3. 25, H. 12. 8. On éret &po in 
Paul cp. inf. 6; om dpa, dpa in interrogative sentences § 77, 2.— 
Another quite rare particle is rovyapoiv (classical), 1 Th. 4. 8, H. 12. 1, 
placed at the beginning of a sentence ; and olvw is not much 
commoner, standing as the second word (as in class. Greek) in 
L. 20. 25 ACP al., as the first word (unclassical*) in sBL, and omitted 
in D (as it is in Me. 12. 17; Mt. 22. 21 has otv); as second word 
also in 1 ©. 9. 26 (in Ja. 2. 24 it is spurious), as first word in H. 13. 13 
(Clem. Cor. i. 15. 1).—Another particle of kindred meaning is 64, 
which is found (though rarely) according to classical usage in sen- 
tences containing a request, 1 C. 6. 20 dogdcare 37 (‘therefore’) tov 


1 But found in other late writers, see Lob. Phryn. 342. 
Ss 
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Gedy «.7.A, (but 8* and some Latin witnesses omit 5) and present an 
asyndeton) ; in L. 2. 15, A. 13. 2, 15. 36 at the beginning of a speech 
(‘come now’); a quite different and thoroughly classical use of it 
occurs in Mt. 13. 23 ds 81) xapmropopet ‘who is just the man who’ (for 
és 6 D has rére, the Vulgate and others ef).—Lastly we have the 
consecutive particle 86, i.e. 6.’ 6, and therefore strictly used to intro- 
duce a subordinate relative sentence, but its subordinating character 
is forgotten, Mt. 27. 8, L. 1. 35 (A* wrongly has éd7, which is often 
confused with 60): in the latter passage we have the combination, 
also a favourite one in classical Greek,! 6:3 xai, and the corresponding 
88 ovdé in 7. 7; it is frequent in the Acts and Epistles; we also have 
Siémep 1 C. 8. 13, 10. 14 (in 14. 13 most MSS. read 616). “Ode is 
similarly used in Mt. 14. 7, A. 26. 19, and often in Hebrews, e.g. 
2, 17, 3. 1, denoting a reason like our ‘hence.’2 


6. The principal causal subordinating particle is 8r. ‘because,’ for 
which Luke and Paul (H., Ja., 1 P.) also use Sidr (classical). But 
the subordination both with 67: and éd7: is often a very loose one (cp. 
66, 86ev, supra 5), so that it must be translated ‘for’: 1. 1. 25 ér 
7d pwopdv Tov Oeod codpirepov tay dvOpdrwv éoriv K.7.r., 4. 9, 10. 17 
2C. 4. 6, 7. 8, 14, with ddr R. 1. 19, 21, 3. 20, 8. 7 (67e FG) ete. 
A similar use is made of éwet, which in the N.T. is regulary a causal 
particle: R. 3. 6 ézet (‘for’) ras xpuvel 6 eds Tov xéopov, where as in 
other passages it has the additional meaning of ‘if otherwise’ 
(classical, Xenoph. Cyr. ii. 2. 31 etc.), which it has in assertions in 
R. 11. 6 eet ) xdpus ovdkére yiverou ydpus, 22 eet Kal od exkomrion. 
‘Erei84, which is likewise a causal particle (supra 3), has not this 
additional meaniny, though like 67: it implies a loose subordination : 
1 C. 14. 16 (B ere), 1. 22 (FG érel). "Era8qmep occurs only in 
L. 1. 1 ‘inasmuch as already,’ referring to a fact already well known, 
cp. edrep supra 2.—On é¢’ © ep. supra § 43, 3; on «ads supra 1. 
Kaéér (only in Luke) strictly means ‘according as,’ ‘just as,’ and is 
so used in A. 2. 45, 4. 35; but in Hellenistic Greek it passes over to 
the meaning of dur: L. 1. 7 KaOdre fv 9 "EAwaBer oteipa, 19. 9, 
A. 17. 31 (6:67. HLP).—The co-ordinating particle is yap, one of the 
commonest of the particles (least often, in comparison with the rest 
of the N.T., in John, especially in his Epistles; there are also not 
many instances of it in the Apocalypse). Its usages agree with the 
classical usages ; it is also frequently found in questions, where we 
use ‘then,’ Mt. 27. 23 ri yap xaxov éroinoev ; ‘what evil then has he 
done?’, A. 8. 31 wGs ydp dv Suvaiunv ; giving the reason for a denial 
or refusal which is left unexpressed, or for a reproach (whether 
expressed or not) as in Mt. 9. 5 ti ydp éoriy evxomwrepov k.7.A., 23. 17 
pupot Kat tupdAdt, tis yap «.7.d., A. 19. 35 ete., unless it should be 
rendered literally by ‘for who,’ asin L. 22. 27. In answers it corrobo- 
rates a statement about which a question has been raised (Kiihner 
ii. 724), ‘yes in truth,’ ‘indeed,’ as in 1 C. 9. 10 % 8¢ quads révrus 


1 #9. in Aristotle’s ’A@nvaiwy modrela. 
? Aristot. ’A@. rod. 3. 2 etc. 
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Aeyer ; (an oratorical question) 8’ spas yap éypdédn, 1 Th. 2. 20 (and 
it is similarly used where a statement is repeated, R. 15. 26 f. 
nveoknoav yap.... vddxyoay ydp, kal K.7.A.); there is a somewhat 
different use after an indignant question in A. 16, 37 of od ydp, non pro- 
Jecto (classical ; see the author’s note on the passage), and a different 
use again in Jo. 9. 30 in the retort of the man born blind, év rotrw yap 
(obv D) 75 Gavpacrdy éoriv, dru k.7.A., which is equivalent to an inter- 
rogative (vide supra) od yap év totrp K.7.A.—Kal yap is ‘for also,’ so 
that there is no closer connection between the two particles (= éme:d} 
kat) ; the well-known use of xat yép for etenim (Kiihner 855), where 
kai quite loses its force, is sometimes traced in passages like 1 C. 5. 7, 
11. 9, 12. 13 (where otrws kal 6 Xp. precedes); but in reality «aé 
keeps its meaning of ‘also’ in these places, though it refers not to a 
single idea, but to the whole sentence.!_ (There is however an instance 
of the classical xai yap in L. 22. 37 [D omits ydp], cp. Jo. 12. 39 D 
kai yap instead of dru.) Ovse ydp is similarly used in R. 8. 7 (but in 
Jo. 8. 42, where D reads ov yap, it rather = neque enim, corresponding 
to a positive etenim). In re yap R. 7. 7 te has nothing whatever to 
do with yép: if re and yép are genuine (re is omitted by FG and 
the Latin Mss.), one must suppose it to be an instance of anacoluthon. 


7. The concessive subordinating particles are ei kal, éav kal, § 65, 6; 
also kév meaning ‘even if,’ Mt. 21. 21, 26. 35, Jo. 8. 14, 10. 38; on 
the other hand «atc is only found, where the reading is certain, in 
the sense of ‘and if’ (Mc. 14. 27 ei cat SBC al., cai édy or «dv D, cat 
é Aal.; 20.13. 4 xai yap ei 8°A al., which is more correct than Kat 
yap without «i as read by 8*BD*F al.; Origen reads «7 ydp xa, see 
Tisch.). On katmep, katro. with a participle, and katrooye) with a 
finite verb see § 74, 2. Katrot takes alternately a hypotactical or a 
paratactical construction, vide ibid., as it alternately has an adversa- 
tive or a concessive meaning, § 77, 14.—On the use of épws corre- 
sponding to classical xaérep vide ibid. 


$79. CONNECTION OF SENTENCES. 


1. We find the methods of connecting sentences in Greek already 
divided in Aristotle’s terminology? into two opposite classes, namely 
the continuous or running style (cpopévn) and the compact (kare. 
crpappévn) or periodic style (év repiddois). In the latter the whole 
discourse is subdivided into units consisting of coherent and well- 
balanced members; in the former the subsequent section is always 
loosely appended to the section preceding it, and there is never a 
definite conclusion within view of the reader. The periodic style is 
characteristic of artistically developed prose, the continuous style is 
that which we find in the oldest, and still quite unsophisticated, 
prose, and on the whole is that which characterizes the N.T. narrative, 


10n2C. 13. 4 vide inf. 7. The classical use also appears in Herm. Sim. ix. 
8. 2 Kal yap (etenim) xat (‘also’) obrot x.T.r. 


2 Arist. Rhet. iii. 9. 
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agreeing as it does with the manner of the Semitic models on which 
that narrative is based. To the idea which is given the first place and 
which is complete in itself there is appended a second and similar idea, 
the connecting link being in most cases xai = Hebrew 1, then follows 
a third, and so on in an unending series: this tedious character of 
uniformity is an especially noticeable feature of the narrative of 
Mark, but is also not wanting in the Gospels of Matthew, Luke and 
John. Another class of continuous style is that where the opening 
sentence is developed by appending to it a participle, or a clause. 
introduced by ér, or a relative sentence, or in some similar way, 
since in this case also there is no end or termination in view; this 
manner of writing, which is freely employed by Paul in large portions 
of the Epistles to the Ephesians and Colossians, is indeed still more 
tedious and presents still greater obscurity than the simple linking 
together of sentences by means of kai. 


2. Besides the connection of clauses by means of a conjunction, a 
relative, a subordinate participle etc., there is further the uncon- 
nected or paratactical construction (known as asyndeton); this is on 
the whole repugnant to the spirit of the Greek language, both with 
regard to sentences and the members which compose them, as also 
with regard to parallel portions of a single clause, and accordingly 
in the N.T. also is only used to a limited extent. Those sentences 
are not to be regarded as strict cases of asyndeton, where the new 
sentence begins with a demonstrative pronoun or a demonstrative 
adverb, referring back to something which has preceded: A. 16. 3 
rodrov (Timothy) 70éAnoev 6 IlatAos civ atr@ efedciv, Jo. 5. 6 
tovrov idov x.7.A, (ibid. 21. 21 AX al., but sBCD have rodzov ofr), 
the person having been previously introduced and described; a quite 
parallel instance may be quoted e.g. from Demosth. 21. 58 Zavviov 
éorwv Syrov Tis...' obTos dotpareias WAw...* ToUTOV pera K.T.A, An 
unclassical use, on the other hand, is that of rdére as a connecting 
particle, which is particularly characteristic of Matthew, though also 
occurring in Luke (esp. in the Acts), to introduce something which 
was subsequent in point of time, not something which happened at a 
definite point of time: Mt. 2. 7 rére “Hons x.7.X., 16, 17, 3. 5, 13, 15; 
4. 1,5, 10, 11 etc, L. 14. 21 (D kal), 21. 10 rére EAeyev adrots (om. D), 
24. 45, A. 1. 12, 4. 8 ete. (esp. frequent in D, e.g. 2. 14, 37); John uses 
the combination tére ody, 11. 14 (odv om. A), 19. 1, 16, 20. 8, ré7e in 
that case having a fuller meaning ‘at this time’ (as opposed to pre- 
vious time). Other circumstantial formulas with similar meaning, 
which can hardly be interpreted in their literal sense, are: Mt. 11. 25, 
12. 1 év éxeivp T@ Karp (14. 1, where D has év éx. 62), ev exeivy 7H 
dpa Mt. 18. 7 (é éx. d€ BM), ev éxefvars (8¢ add. D) rais juepars Me. 
8. 1 (& 8 rais jp. ex. Mt. 3. 1, but DE al. om. 88); év airy (82 add. 
D) ry Ope L. 10. 21 (7. 21 vl. év éxetvy 7. 6&3 with 5¢ AD al.). Azo. 
tore may also be noticed in Mt. 4. 17 (with yap in D), 16. 21, L. 16. 
16 (kai d. 7. Mt. 26. 16). Mera rotro (ratra) without a conjunction 
occurs in John’s Gospel, 2. 12, 3. 22, 5. 1, 14, 6. 1 etc. (in 19. 38 pera 
8 7., but dé is omitted by EGK al.), and the Apocalypse (4. 1, 7. 9, 
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18, 1, 19. 1, 20. 3, with «al 7. 1 [kat om. AC], 15. 5); see also A. 
18. 1 according to SAB (v.1 pera 5 rat7a), and the reading of nearly 
all Greek mss. in L. 10. 1, 18. 4.—In the case of érara and efra 
Attic Greek is not fond of inserting a 5é (Kriiger Gr. § 69, 24), and 
the N.T. usage is the same, L. 16. 7, Jo. 11. 7, Mc. 4. 17 ete. (Ja. 4. 14 
€m, kat SABK, é. 8 xat only LP). The N.T. also uses én without 
a conjunction: L. 8. 49 éru adrod Aadodvros, A. 10. 44, Mt. 12. 46 
(with 6¢ CE al.), cp. 26. 47 (where Latin mss. omit the conj., and 
there are var. lect. cai és and ére 8). 


3. Asyndeton between individual words or ideas is quite a natural 
occurrence for the sake of convenience in lengthy enumerations, but 
here there is a tendency at any rate to connect the words in pairs to 
avoid ambiguity, see § 77, 9, until at last even this becomes tedious 
to the writer, 1 Tim. 1. 9, 10; still, ifthe ideas are not strictly summed 
up, but merely enumerated, the use of asyndeton may be an actual 
necessity. Thus we have in 1 P. 4. 3 wemopevpévous év doeAyetas, 
érOupiass, oivopAvytoats, Kwpots, TéToLs Kal dOeuirors cidSwoAaTpiats 
(with the last word the adjective necessitates the insertion of kai) ; 
the use of «ai in this passage would lay too great a charge against 
individual persons. 2 Tim. 3. 2 écovras of dvOpwros pidavrot, prddp- 
yupor, ddAafdves, trepppavor, BAdopypoe «.7.A,. (but the same men do 
not possess all these faults). If the particle is used in enumerations 
of this kind, the construction is known as polysyndeton, a figure of 
speech which may be used just as well as asyndeton for a rhetorical 
purpose, only in a different way : polysyndeton by evidently summing 
up the different ideas produces an impression of greatness and fulness, 
asyndeton, by breaking up the separate ideas and introducing them one 
after the other in a jerky manner, gives an impression of vivacity and 
excitement. Still neither asyndeton nor polysyndeton is used with 
a rhetorical effect in every case where they occur: L. 18. 29 (= Mt. 
19. 29, Me. 10. 29) ovdeis eoriv bs ddbijxev olxiav } yuvaika 7 adeAgods 
x.7.d, cannot well be otherwise expressed ; also L. 14. 21 robs rwxods 
kal dvame(pous kat tupdAovs Kal xwAors eiodyaye Se is a simple and 
straightforward expression, no less than Jo. 5. 3 rAjOos tov doe 
votvtwv, TupAGv xwAdy Enpav (in the latter passage cai would be 
superfluous, in Le it is not, so because the different persons are 
summed up). Where there are only two ideas N.T. (like classical) 
Greek is not fond of asyndeton, except where opposites are connected, 
as in 2 Tim. 4. 2 ériorn®t evxaipws dxaipus, cp. dvw Kdrw, nolens volens, 
Kiihner 865d, Win. § 58, 71, But polysyndeton is used with a 
really rhetorical effect in R. 9. 4 dv % viobecia cal 9 Sdga Kal at 
SiaPjxos Kat  vopobecia Kat 7 Aatpeia Kat ai érayyeAtas (cp. 2.17 ff), 
or in Ap. 5. 12 AaBeiy rHv Sivapw Kat todrov Kal copiav Kai io 
kal Tysny Kat ddgav al edAoyiav ; just as asyndeton is used in 1 C. 
3. 12 ef’ Tus érorxodopel él Tov Oepedvov xpuciov, dpyupov, Aidous Tynlovs, 


1Tf the negative idea (with ot) is attached to the positive, xal may be in- 
gerted or omitted: 1 C. 10. 20 daimoviors kat ob OG, 3. 2 ydda..., oF Bpdya 
(DEFG ins. kai), 7. 12 ete. 
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EtAa, xdéprov, kaddpnv, which should be recited in a vivid way, giving 
emphasis to the studied anti-climax. 

4, If the connected ideas are finite verbs, this leads us at once to 
asyndeton between sentences; but there are certain imperatives 
which deserve a separate mention. Mt. 5. 24 éraye tpOrov SiadAdynO1, 
8. 4 etc. (18. 15 taye eAcy£ov NBD, a v.l. inserts «ai; similarly Me. 
6. 38; but in Ap. 16. 1 all uncials have xai), ep. the classical use of 
aye and (6: (N.T. does not use épxov thus, but has é. at ide Jo. 1. 47, 
11. 34, Ap. 6. 1, 3, 5, 7 [in Ap. there is a correct v.l., omitting kai 
Bel) zyape Gpov Mc. 2. 11 (in 9 most MSS. insert xal), but in L. 6. 8 
only A has éy. o770., and there is preponderant evidence for xai, in 
Mt. 9. 6 8C al. read éyepOeis dpov, B reads as in Me., D éyeipe xai 
dpov: we further have éyeiperGe dywyuev in Mt. 26. 46=Me. 14. 42; 
also avdora is so used at least as a v.l. of D* in A. 11. 7 dvdora Ilérpe 
Oicov, § 74, 3. Further we have dpe. dpare, BAérere =cave(te) (cp. 
§ 64, 2), Mt. 9. 30 dpare prdels yevwornéerw, 24. 6 Spare pr Opociobe 
(Buttm. p. 209), and accordingly épare (8A.) ya) with conjunctive in 
Mt., Mc., Le. is also apparently to be regarded as an instance of 
asyndeton, Mt. 24. 4 BrAcrere py tis twas rAavioy, although in 
passages like Col. 2. 8 BA. yu tus eorasr, A. 13. 40, H. 12. 25 the yA 
subordinates the following clause no less than it does in BAerérw pus) 
méoy 10.10. 12. On des with conj. see § 64, 2. Not far removed 
from these instances is cra tepipwoo Me, 4. 39 (c. Kal pipwOnre D). 
The corresponding use of asyndeton with indicatives is limited to 
éyévero with a finite verb, § 77, 6, and to the asyndeton after rotro 
in an explanation of the preceding clause (classical, Kiihner ii.? 864) 
L. 3. 20 mpoceOnKe Kat TovTo él racw, KaTéxdece k.7.d. (N*BD al.) ; 
a peculiar instance is 1 C. 4. 9 80xa yap (dtu add. 8°D° al.) 6 Beds 
drébeéev, which should be compared with the insertion of doxeire and 
paptup® inf. 7.—Again, where we have to do with really distinct 
clauses and sentences, a distinction must be drawn between narrative 
style on the one hand, and didactic and homiletic (or conversational) 
style on the other. In narrative the connecting link is generally 
retained, at least by Mt., Mc. and Le., for John certainly shows a 
remarkable difference from them in this respect: thus in 1. 23 éfn, 
26 dmexpiOn, 29 TH érabdpiov Bere, similarly in 35, 37 yKouray (Kat 
qx. s#ABC al.), 38 orpadels (with S¢ x*ABC al.), 40 A€yer, 41 Hv 
(A al. qv 88), 42 ebpioxe, 43 Hyayey (kal Wy. AX al.) and éuBrAdpas 
ai7G etc., beside which he uses the connecting particles ody, 8é, Kai. 
These instances of asyndeton give the impression of ease, not so 
much of vividness or hurry on the part of the narrator. (Hermas 
has similar instances, ¢.g. Vis. iii. 10. 2 daoxpiOeiod por Aye, 9 
droxptOels airy Adyw — dr. pos héyer, and again in 10, so that he uses 
asyndeton just in these formulas of narrated dialogue, where most 
of John’s instances occur, and like John he is fond of using it with 
the historic present, Winer § 60, 1; he also uses it with wera rodAa 
érn, p. Xpovov Tuva etc., Vis. i. 1. 1 ff., cp. supra 2 ad fin.)—In the 
didactic style of the Gospels asyndeton is very commonly found 
between the individual precepts and utterances, ¢.g. almost through- 
out the whole passage Mt. 5. 3-17, and not only where there is no 
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connection of thought,! but also in spite of such connection: ibid. 17 
Pa) vopionte dts HAOov Karadicat ...* odK FAOov katara K.7.. (in- 
stead of ov yap), L. 6. 27 dyarare tods ..., KaAGs ToteiTe Tois ..., TpoT- 
evxerGe wepi.... (29) TH TUrTovTL..., kal dad «.7.A, (from this point 
onwards there is more connection). John also frequently employs 
it: 3. 6 7d yeyevynuévov..., 7 pa) Oavpdons..., 8 To Tvetpa K.7.A, 
Here too the asyndeton is used with no rhetorical purpose, although 
it perhaps gives greater solemnity and weight to the discourse. The 
style of the exhortations and precepts in the Epistles is similar. 
But in the Epistles, especially the Pauline Epistles, we also find 
many instances, some of them brilliant instances, of rhetorical 
asyndeton, see § 82. 


5. New sections in doctrinal writings of some length usually have, 
as in classical works, some link to connect them with the preceding 
section, and this is at any rate essentially requisite in a work that 
lays claim to careful execution. On the other hand, the epistolary 
style is apt to make use of asyndeton, when a further subject is 
started, and there are moreover numerous instances in Paul 
and other writers where such a fresh start is made (é dmoordcews, 
ie. ‘with a break’), quite apart from the Epistle of James, 
which has the appearance of being a collection of aphorisms, 
and the first Epistle of John which is hardly less loosely put to- 
gether. In the Epistle to the Romans there are connecting links 
till we reach 8. 16 avré 75 mvetpa ovppaptupe: x.7.A., where one may 
very well speak of a figure of é£ dmocrdcews; the thought is so 
directly the outcome of the feeling (as also in 10. 1). The absence 
of a connecting link at the beginning of the second main section of 
the letter (9. 1), which is so distinct from the preceding section, may 
be surprising, but a mere conjunction would here be quite inadequate 
to produce a connection. In 1 Corinthians the ¢£ droordoews con- 
struction is profusely and effectively employed ; but new subjects 
are also sometimes introduced without a conjunction, as in 5. 9, 
6. 1, 12, but in 7. 1, 25, 8. 1, 12. 1, 16. 1 we have mepi 8, in 15. 1 
yvopitw 8%, etc. In the Epistle to the Hebrews the connection of 
sections is regularly preserved, except in the hortatory sections 
which are not connected with one another. 


6. The other class of construction, the compact or periodic, has 
never been entirely wanting in any form of Greek literature ; it is 
found for instance where the first-mentioned part of the thought 
defines the time of what follows, and this statement of time is not 
given in a few words (such as év éxetvous tais Hpépats), but at such 
length that a pause is required after it; thus we have a clause 
standing first which though it stands by itself gives a broken and 
incomplete meaning, and must therefore be succeeded by a second 
clause to complete the sense. This style is also found where the 
first part of the sentence is a condition etc., or where the subject of 


1In this case Attic writers also employ asyndeton in admonitions, Isocrates 
R. i. ii. iii: cp. his statement on this subject in xv. 67 f. 
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the sentence which is placed at the beginning is expanded by means 
of attributive words into a separate clause; there is a weaker, 
but still a true, connection of clauses, where two members of an 
antithesis, or a disjunction, or a parallelism, are set side by side, and 
the link between the first member and the second is expressed by a 
particle such as pev,.7, te or kai, Even a particle is not absolutely 
necessary to produce connection, so that we may even speak of 
periods where asyndeton is used, as in 1 C. 7. 27 Sébeoon yuvacké? pa 
Gite Abou’ A€Avoat dard yuvarkds’ pH CATE yuvaika, =i pev Séderac... 
ei 6& A€Avoa, cp. § 82, 8. We, it is true, are accustomed only to 
speak of a periodic style, where the number of clauses which com- 
bine to form a single unit and which only receive their full meaning 
from the last of them is far in excess of two, and we consequently 
fail to discover a periodic style in the N.T., since as a matter of fact 
there are not many sentences of this kind to be found init. We have 
indeed the preface to Luke’s Gospel, L. 1. 1-4 éaesdjrep rodAol erexei- 
pycay | dvardgacbas Supynow rept tov rerdnpopopypevoy év tyuiv mpay- 
patuv | Ka8a (sic D) rapesoray piv ot am apyis avtomras Kat barnpéras 
yevopevot TOU Adyou | CdoLe kduol rapnKkoAovOynKdTs dvwHev Tao dxprBas 
| kadeEAs coe yptipar xpdriote Oedqure | iva. eruyvds wept Gv Katy AOns 
Aoywv Ty dopareav, where, if the sentence is divided as above, and 
regard is had to the appropriate length of the clauses, erring neither 
on the side of excessive length or brevity, a beautiful relation is seen 
to exist between the protasis with its three clauses and the apodosis 
with its corresponding structure. Since roAdol is answered by 
képot, and dvar. Supynow by ypdiyor, and the cada clause by iva 
éruyv@s «.7.A., we see that the last clause, which is appended to a 
sentence already complete, is at least demanded by the correspond- 
ence which prevails throughout the whole passage. The same 
writer, however, in the rest of his Gospel has by no means taken 
the trouble to construct artistic periods, and his second work, 
the Acts, does not even open with a tolerably well-constructed 
sentence ; the only similar period to be found besides in that author 
occurs at the beginning of the Apostolic letter, A. 15. 24 ff. The 
artificially-constructed sentence at the beginning of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews is of a different character. [LoAvpepds cal roAurpérws 
mada 6 Geds AaAjoras Trois warpdow ev Tois mpoditais | em’ évydrou 
TGV jpepov Toirov eAddnoev juiv év vid (this according to ancient 
ideas is a complete period with two clauses or members, to which 
some looser clauses are then directly appended): dv 26nxev kAnpovdpov 
mdvrwv | dv 0 Kat eroinoey robs aidvas (with a rhetorical anaphoric 
use of the relative with asyndeton, § 82,5; as in the subsequent 
passage) | 6s dv dratyaopa THs Sdéns Kal yapaxrnp THis tmrorrdcrews 
avrod | pépwv te TA TavTa TO pPipare Ths Svvdpews adrod | KaOapiopov 
TOV dpapTiOy mounodpevos | exdOurev ev SeEiGa THs peyadwodvys év 
bYmAois (a period with four clauses) | rocodrw xpeirtwv yevdpevos TOV 
ayyéhwv | dow Svapopdrepov map’ adrods KexAnpovdunkey dvoya (an 
appended period consisting of two clauses connected by rogotrw ... 
dow). The rest of the Epistle is composed in a similarly fluent 
and beautiful rhetorical style, and the whole work must, especially 
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with regard to the composition of words and sentences, be reckoned 
as a piece of artistic prose, cp. § 82, 2. Paul, on the other hand, 
generally does not take the trouble which is required for so careful 
a style, and hence it happens that in spite of all his eloquence artistic 
periods are not to be looked for in his writings, while harsh paren- 
theses and anacolutha abound. 


7. In the case of a parenthesis the direct course of a sentence is 
interrupted by a subordinate idea being inserted into the middle of 
it. We also freely make use of parentheses in writing, but prevent 
the irregularity of the construction from interfering with the intel- 
ligibility of the passage by enclosing the interruption within brackets 
or dashes, unless indeed we throw the clause, which might be a 
parenthesis, into a foot-note. The need of a parenthesis usually 
arises from the fact that some idea or thought which occurs in the 
sentence necessitates a pause, such for instance as the introduction of 
a foreign word which requires explanation. In that case a sentence, 
which should strictly be closely joined together, is divided in two; 
this is done either in such a way that the whole construction still 
preserves its unity, as in Mt. 27. 33 «is... ToAyoOd, 8 éorev Kpaviov 
7éros!, or else the insertion entirely destroys the structure of the 
sentence (anacoluthon), or again after the insertion, which is 
expressed as an independent clause, the writer returns to the original 
construction. In this last case we have a parenthesis. An instance 
of it is Mt. 24. 15 f érav iSyre ro PdéAvypa... (6 avaywaeKov voerw), 
tore of x.7.A. Or again an accessory but indispensable thought 
cannot be brought into line with the construction which has 
already been begun, and is thrown into the sentence just as it 
arises, eg. in A. 12. 3 mporéfero cvAAa Bev Kat Ilérpov—ijoav dé at 
Hpepar Tav atipwr—sv kal mudcas cero cis PvdAaxyy, where it would 
have been possible to bind the sentence more closely together by 
saying rept airds Tas Hpepas Tas TOY dCipwv Kat Térpov cvAda Bar eis 
pvdraxhy éGero; but that would be the artistic style, not the style of 
the New Testament. Cp. 1. 15, 4. 13, (§ 77, 12). The parenthesis 
in A. 5. 14 paAdov 8 rpocerifevro «.7.X, is harsh; it is true that the 
sentence runs smoothly on from 13, but the return to the main sen- 
tence after the parenthesis is awkwardly executed ; the clause dote 
kal eis Tas wAareias x.7.d. in reality expresses a result not of verse 14 
but of 13, though it looks as if the former were the case. But many 
of the worst instances of this sort occur in the Pauline Epistles. If 
the thread of St. Paul’s thought, when considered as a whole and in 
larger sections, includes many lengthy digressions (Win. § 62, 4), it 
is not to be wondered at that in smaller matters also the connection 
of clauses suffers in the same way. A parallel passage to A. 5. 14 is 


11f an explanatory clause of this kind is inserted into the report of a direct 
speech, of which it can form no part, it must certainly be enclosed in brackets, 
in spite of the fact that the construction is not broken by it. Thus Me. 7. 11 
day ely ... KopBay (8 éorw dépor), Jo. 1. 39. (It is different if a scholium of this 
kind is appended to a direct speech, as in Jo. 9. 7, 1. 42 etc., Winer § 62, 2 
note.) 
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R. 1. 13 dre roAAdKis rpoebeuny éAOciv mpds ipas, Kal exwAvOnv dype 
tov Sebpo, iva Twa Kaprov oxo kai év piv, where the iva clause is to 
be joined with zpocféunv. As here there is a lacuna in the thought 
between the words Setpo and iva, so is there in 2. 15 f. between dzro- 
Aoyoupévwy and év 7 Apépg, so that it might appear best to suppose that 
in the latter passage there is a parenthesis ; but it is not till a long 
way back in the sentence that one reaches a definite point, to which év 
#) «.7.A. may be smoothly and logically joined according to the original 
conception of the thought.1 But to all appearance it is Marcion’s 
text (which is known from some quotations) which alone affords us 
real help here, by omitting the ev 7 sjuépe (or év au. 9, or év ys. Ste), 
and introducing a very expressive asyndeton, cp. 1. 22, 7. 24, 8. 16 ete. 
But these details are matters for the commentator to discuss as they 
severally arise. Another grammatical point to note is that, as in 
classical Greek, a finite verb is occasionally inserted in the middle of 
the construction (which there would be no point in isolating from 
the rest of the sentence by marks of parenthesis, and to do so might 
even give a wrong meaning): L. 13. 24 woAAol, Aéyw ipiv, (yrirovow 
«7A, (‘I tell you’), 2 C. 8 3 dre xard Sivapev, paprup, Kat rapa 
Sivayy «.7.A., H. 10. 29 méo@ Soxeire yelpovos afwwOjcerat Truwpias 
(Herm. Sim. ix. 28. 8 ri Soxeire woujoe), in all which passages it 
would be very easy to work the word into the construction; classical 
writers however have the same construction in numerous passages 
with ofa, opas, ofuas etc., Kiihner ii.? 873 f. (Aristoph. Ach. 12 was 
tour’ éreacé pou Soxeis THv Kapsiav;). To this category belong the 
Pauline phrases card dvOpwrov Aéyw R. 3. 5, é€v ddpooivy A€yw 2 C. 
11. 21, ds Téxvog Aéyw 6. 13, which are epidiorthoses and prodi- 
orthoses expressed in the concisest way. But the insertion of paciv, 
épy etc. does not come under this head, as this is only a case of displace- 
ment in the position of the word in the sentence: 2 0, 10. 10 dre ai 
érictoAal pév hacw Bapelas (= dre pacts “Ai pev” «.7.A.), Mt. 14. 8, 
A. 23. 35 etc. Also proper names and temporal statements placed 
in the nominative in defiance of the construction (§ 33, 2) are not 
parenthetical, because they form an essential part of the main 
thought, and occur in their right place in the sentence. 


8. Anacoluthon is due to a failure in carrying out the originally 
intended structure of the sentence; since the continuation and 
sequence do not correspond with what has gone before. In artistic 
prose instances of anacoluthon must generally be reckoned as 
blemishes, although they are not entirely wanting even in the prose 
of Isocrates; on the other hand its occurrence in writings where 
there is an imitation of a natural conversational tone, as in the cases 
where Plato has it, is quite justified, and it may therefore be con- 
sidered justifiable in epistolary style as well, so long as it does not 
interfere with the understanding of the passage, though this limita- 
tion certainly seems not unfrequently to be transgressed by St. Paul. 


1 Wilke d. neutest. Rhetorik (Dresden 1843) p. 216, 228 f. makes the sug- 
gestion that verses 14 and 15 were added as a marginal note, 
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Of the very various forms of anacoluthon I give the first place to a 
peculiar instance, which appears in the simplest periods, consisting 
of two members or clauses (supra 6). Mt. 12. 36 wav pjjya dpydv 6 
Aadjrovew of dvOpwros | drodicovew wept adtod Adyov, 10. 32, Jo. 6. 
39,7 1%. 2, L. 12. 48, 2 C. 12. 17 wa} twa dy dréotadKa mpos tuas | &’ 
avrov érdeovextyoa tuas; In these instances the two halves of the 
sentence required to be placed in opposition to each other, with a 
pause between them and a reference in the second half back to the 
first, and a certain weightiness is given to the style by treating each 
part of the sentence independently, instead of writing for instance 
Goa dv pyyata dpyd AaAjowow, rept mdvtwv (TobTwv) droddcovct 
Adyov. In the passage from St. Paul t:va is obviously occasioned by 
dréotadxa ; with this is compared 1 Jo. 2. 27 Kat ipes TS xpiopa 6 
€AdBere ax’ avrod | péves év opiv, where the pronoun occurs in both 
members, and in the first is to be taken with éAdGere, whereas the 
passage might have run without anacoluthon kai éy tuiv 7d yp. 6 éA. 
dé. u, péver. A similar case occurs ibid. 24 tpets 6 jxotcate dx’ apxijs 
| &v iptv pevérw? (uéver or pevérw by itself was not sufficient to make 
a clause, and the contrast between beginning and continuance 
required to be sharply expressed). Other instances of anacoluthon 
of this or a kindred sort are: A. 7. 40 6 Mwiojjs odros, ds ..., od« 
oiSapev ri éyevero ait (O.T. Ex. 32. 1),? Jo. 7. 38 6 murredbwy eis epé 
... ToTapot ék THs KotAias adtod petoovow «.7.A.4, Mec. 9. 20 Kai idav 
avrov, 75 Tvebpa cuvermdpagey adrdy (instead of cwerrapaxOy brs Tod 
mv.), A. 19. 34 émuyvovres b¢ Ste "lovdaids eotiv, puviy eyeveto pia ex 
mévrov (instead of éGénoav 6uot révres, which would not conveniently 
suit the following words). A very awkward instance occurs in Ap. 
2. 26 and 3.12, 21 6 vuxdv, Sédow av7@ ; on the other hand in 2. 7, 17 
we have 7 vixdvrt, Sdow ai7@, cp. 6. 4, Mt. 4. 16 O.T., 5. 4o (the 
pronoun referring back to the preceding clause, § 48, 2). Herm. 
Mand. iv. 5 is like an instance of nominative absolute of the old sort 
§ 74, 5), dppdrepa 7a mvedpara éxt 7d atts KatorKkotvra, dovupopdy 
E€OTLV ... EKELVM EV @ Ka@TOLKOUGLY, 


9. Another kind of anacoluthon is found in sentences of greater 
length, where the interruption of the original construction by inter- 
vening sentences causes that construction to be forgotten, so that in 
the mind of the writer another is substituted for it. Thus A. 24. 6 


1 Here we find iva wav 6 déSwxds wor, wh) droddow €& abrod, adda dvacTHow avrd 
k.T.A., With mas... uh for ovdels, § 47, 9, though here no doubt the negative 
looks on to the second positive half of the sentence, Buttmann p. 106, as in Jo. 
3. 16. According to Buttm. 325 the vay in all these instances is nominative 
(‘nominative absolute,’ cp. § 74, 4); as it also is according to him in Jo. 15. 2 
may KrFua ev euot wh pépov kaprév, atpec avrd. 

2 Therefore this is not a case of the subject being thrown forward before the 
relative (§ 80, 4), whereas 1 C. 11. 14 dvnp wey day Koma, driyula adr@ éor K.T.d. 
may be so explained, as = éav wer dvhp. 

3In L. 21. 6 there is no reference in the second clause to the raira 4, and we 
should probably follow D in omitting 4. 

4Herm. Mand. vii. 5 rv 6¢ wh pudacodyrwr ...(the genitive is due to assimila- 
tion with the preceding antithetical clause), odd¢ fw éorw év avrois. 
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(in the speech of Tertullus, which is transmitted by Luke with 
greater negligence than any other), etpdvres yap Tov dvdpa Todrov 
Aowpdv..., ds Kal..., dv Kal xparyoaper k.7.A.; this dv ai, which is occa- 
sioned by és xat preceding, should have been dropped, in order to make 
the period run correctly, whereas the writer here continues as though 
he had begun with etpouev. The narrative portions of the N.T. do 
not contain many anacolutha of this kind: the passage Jo. 6. 22-24 
has been transmitted with too much variation in the Mss. for us to 
be able to clearly recognize the hand of the author ; according to the 
usual reading the ry éwatpuoy 6 dyxAos at the beginning is taken up 
again in 24 with dre otv efdev 6 dxdos, in a manner that is not 
unknown in classical writers, where there is no question of forgetful- 
ness at all; cp. 1 Jo. 1. 1-3. But the Pauline Epistles (though not 
all to the same extent, as the care with which they were written 
varied considerably) contain numerous and more flagrant instances. 
In G. 2. 6 dd 8 trav Soxotvruv efvai Tu... drotol wore Hoav, obdev prot 
Siapéper* mpdawrov Oeds avOpdrov od AapPBaver ... uot yap of doxotvres 
ovdev tpocavebevto, instead of éuot ovdev mpooaveréOn, the author may 
either have forgotten his opening clause or else considered it con- 
venient to repeat it in a new form. At all events the passage is 
easily understood!; but just before in 4 da 6 robs rapewdxrous 
evdadérgors ... ois (0t8e) mpds dpav eifauev x.7.X., it is by no means 
easy to say what was the drift of St. Paul’s thought in the opening 
clause, unless the ofs (which is omitted by Latin Mss.) is spurious.” 
In many cases defective transmission or criticism of the text is cer- 
tainly to blame: in R. 2. 17 ff. an obvious remedy is by adopting 
the reading ise for « 6 (which can hardly be called a variant: 
«AE — 1AE, ide — ide) to change what appears to be a protasis with- 
out a correct apodosis into a principal clause. But in 1 Tim. 1. 3 ff. 
the construction which began with xaOas rapexdAecd ce x.7.A. through 
innumerable insertions and appended clauses is unmistakably reduced 
to utter confusion. 


10. Frequent instances of anacoluthon are occasioned in St. Paul 
by the free use of the participle, which he is fond of using, and some- 
times in a long series of clauses, instead of a finite verb. Thus 2 C. 
7. 5 ovdepiay eoynKev averiy 4 Tap Huav, GAN év rravTi OArBdpevor' 
eEwbev pdxat, eowOev pdBo1, where one may no doubt supply éopev in 
the first clause as ciciv in the second, though this does not do away 
with the harshness and the want of accurate sequence in the passage. 
Similarly in 5. 12 ov... cvviordvopev..., GAN dhopynv BBdvres (sc. 
ypapomev tadra). So ibid. 8. 18 ff. cvveréupaper Se Tov ddeAddr ..., ob 


1Belser (die Selbstvertheidigung des. P. im Gal. br., Freiburg im Br. 1896, 
p. 69) says with regard to the attempt (of Spitta and others) to give a uniform 
construction to this sentence: ‘ A philologist, who with a sane mind proceeds 
to expound the verse, cannot o6¢ mpds wpav be in doubt as to the perverseness 
of the undertaking.’ 

? Tn any case in R. 16. 27 @ should be removed (with B), not only because of the 
anacoluthon, but especially in order to give 6:4 ’I. Xp. its proper connection. 

3Cp. Wilke (op. cit. p. 282, note 1) p. 215 f., who, it is true, decides con- 
clusively in favour of ef dé. 
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6 eratvos... da tacav Tov ékKAnoiBv, od pédvov 6¢, dAXG Kat xetporovnbes. 
(instead of €xepotov4On) bird rdv exxAnodv cuvéKdypos jpov ov 
TH Xdpute Ty dtaxovoupevy ip’ Hudv, oreAdASpevor TOUTO, pi} Tus WMas 
pupqonrat x.7.A., where oeAA. is closely connected not so much with 
ouvereuvaper (ie. sent with Timothy), as with cvvéxdypos jpar etc., 
so that it is an undoubted case of anacoluthon, the participle stand- 
ing for oreAAdpeOa yép. In E. 5. 21 there is no direct anacoluthon, 
but troracodpevos has not the same closer connection with the last 
finite verb rAnpotoGe 18, which Aadodvres etc. 19, and edyapurrotvres 
20 have ; the style is the same as in R. 12. 9 ff, where in the exhor- 
tations (after the style has already been entirely broken up in 6 ff, 
cp. § 78, 2) participles (or adjectives) are appended to each other in 
an unending series, with no possibility of bringing them into any 
construction. Thus in the opening verse 9 7 dydmy dvuméxpitos 
interrupts the remarks about what the Romans should be, individu- 
ally (8) or collectively ; after the interruption, however, he continues 
with droorvyotrres ... prAdcropyot etc. up to SudKovres 13; then in 
14 f. there is a fresh interruption of clauses in the imperative or 
infinitive ; in 16 we again have participles ¢povotvres etc. and again 
an imperative yiveoGe, in 17 ff. there is a continuation of the series 
of participles ; it looks as though St. Paul regarded the descriptive 
participle (whether écre is mentally supplied or not) as completely 
equivalent to the imperative. Cp. further E. 4. 20 mapaxado tuas 
TepuTaTjoas ... dvexdpevor dAARAw... orovdd(ovres (cp. 2 P. 3. 3), 3. 18, 
Col. 3. 16 £.6 Adyos évotxeitw.,. dSdoKovtes x.t d., where the participle 
follows upon imperatives and is equivalent to them as in Rom. loc. cit.; 
but there is a similar anacoluthon in 2 C. 9. 11 rAovri(opevor after an 
assertion in the future tense, in 13 Sofd¢ovres x 7.2. there is an extension 
of the preceding Sia woAAGy edxapiotioy TH Ged (the subject of the 
part. being the recipients of the benefit), cp. 1.7; participles are used 
without anacoluthon, but in a very long series in 2 C. 6. 3-10. The 
constant elernent in all these instances is the nominative of the parti- 
ciple, which is therefore essentially connected with this free use. Cp. 
eyo, A€yovtes § 30, 6. The reverse use is occasionally found, namely 
the use of a finite verb in place of a participle. Col. 1. 26 73 prorijpiov 
7d daroxexpuppévov ..., vovi de epavepdOn (D pavepwGév) ; 2 Jo. 2 tiv 
peovcay ev piv, cat pel? Hpdv éora, Jo. 15. 5 6 pevov év ep.ol, Kaye (se. 
péve) év adrG, obros Peper kaprév, 5. 44 (but ¥*e etc. regularly (yrotvres), 
20.6.9; Ap. 3.7; it is less harsh in 1 C. 7. 37 6s €oryKev... py 
gyov ... ovolay 82 exe, cp. Jo. 5. 44, 1. 32. Parallels may 
undoubtedly be quoted from classical writers for this use, as also for 
the free use of appended participles in the nominative, Kiihner ii. 
661 ff; it is the frequency, harshness, and awkwardness of its use in 
the N.T. which makes the difference; since anacolutha such as A. 15. 
22 f, Bofev trois dworrddous (=the Apostles determined) wo TE pAb at, 
ypdyavres might be equally well written by a classical author, as 
Thue. iii. 36. 2 writes éSogev avrois ... droxretvat, érixahobyres.? 


1Clem. Cor. i. 11. 1 may be noticed, Adr eodOn ex Lodduwy, ris mepuxdpov 
kpiBetans ... , mpbdnrov rowjoas 6 deorérns k.7.A., a8 though éowcer had preceded. 
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11. On the absence of a particle corresponding to the particle peév, 
which strictly requires a 6é corresponding to it, see § 77,12. A unique 
case of anacoluthon occurs in A. 27. 10 Gewp dre... perce (§ 70, 4), 
where the ér: was required to prevent ambiguity, and the infinitive is 
due to forgetfulness (supra 8), cp. Xenoph. Hell. ii. 2. 2 etc., Winer 
§ 44, 8, note 2. Toa relative clause there is sometimes appended a 
further clause with a co-ordinating particle (such as xa‘), in which 
the relative cannot be supplied in the same form as in the first clause 
(classical, Kiihner 936 f.): Tit. 1. 2 f (wijs, nv ernyyetAato..., épar- 
épucev 58 viv tov AdSyov adrod, Ap. 17. 2 (also 1 C. 7. 13 with the 
reading 7ris, but a better reading is ef tus in 8D* al.), L. 17. 31. 
The construction is rather one of oratio variata than of anacoluthon 
in R. 2, 6 ff. és droddoe ... Trois pev ... (wiv roils 8... dpy7) Kat Oupds 
(sc. ora. ; the idea conveyed by déce would not admit of being sup- 
plied with these nouns), the passage continues with the same con- 
struction, but a fresh contrast is formed, OAtus kal orevoxwpia ért 
macav puxyy ..., dda 68 «.7.A. Cp. 11.22; G. 4. 6 f. dre Sé éore viol, 
eLaréoredev... cis Tas Kapdias tpav.... “Oore odxére at x.7.d. (but 
ibid. 6. 1 cxor@v ceavrdv «.7.A, is a real case of anacoluthon). 


12. Mixture of direct and indirect speech.—It has already been 
remarked that the employment of the indirect form of speech, 
whether with é7: and the optative, or with the accusative (nomin.) 
and infinitive, is not in the manner of the N.T. writers of narrative, 
as it is foreign to the style of popular narrators in general (§§ 66, 3; 
70, 4); from this it follows that not only does ér: ordinarily take 
the indicative instead of the optative (a tendency which it also has in 
classical Greek), but it may also be followed by an accurate reproduc- 
tion of the direct form of the speech, so that 67. thus performs the 
function of our inverted commas (Kiihner p. 885). An example which 
shows this is Jo. 10. 36 (Buttm. p. 234)... dpets Aeyere drt “BAardypels,” 
re efrov x.7.A., instead of BAacdnpetv, which would have linked on 
much better to the protasis 6y «.7.4.1_ But it is quite impossible for a 
N.T. writer to do what is so common in classical Greek (and Latin) 
writers, namely to continue the indirect form of speech for any length 
of time; on the contrary they never fail to revert very soon to direct 
speech, a habit which is also not unusual in classical authors, Kiihner 
p.1062f Thus A.1. 4 rapiyyerev...piy yuopiler Oat, ddAG mepypéverv 
.. DW Awotoare, 23, 22, Mc. 6.8 f. rapiyyerdev tva..., GAN tarodeSepévous 
... (as though an inf. had preceded), cat pap éevStonoGe x.7.0., L. 5. 14. 
Inversely, the direct form of speech is occasionally abandoned in 
favour of the indirect or a narrative form: A. 23. 23 efrev’ érouudoare 
vesy (24) KTHVN Te Tapacrijco K.7.A. (the B text is different and runs 
more smoothly), Me. 11. 31 f. édy cirwpev ..., epel ... dAAG eirwper...; 
égoBodvvro rdv Aadv x.7.X, (instead of poBotpeba, as in Mt. 21. 26 and 
as D* al. read here from the passage of Matthew). A different use 
from this is that in Mc. 2. 10 iva 8¢ eid#re ... (addressed to the Phari- 
sees like the preceding words), déyer TO TapadutiKG? “Zoi Aéyw 


?Herm. Mand. ix. 1 even uses 7: before a question: déywr bre Tas Sivayae 
K.TA, 
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«7.2, (as in L, 5, 24, while Mt. 9. 6 has réve héyer); the speech is 
related just as it was made, and the apostrophe to the sick man is 
indicated by the parenthetical words (the use of iva etc. in this way, 
with an ellipse of ‘I will say this,’ is also classical, Kriiger Gr. § 54, 
8, note 14; and see § 81, 3). 


§ 80. POSITION OF WORDS (POSITION OF CLAUSES). 


1. The Greek language is not one of those which are fettered 
with regard to the position of the different parts of the sentence, and 
it does not act contrary to its nature in this respect in the N.T., 
and the tendency for it to do so was reduced by the fact that the 
Semitic languages also have no strict rules about the order of words. 
In spite of this, both in the Semitic languages, and in the Greek of 
the New Testament, particularly that of writers of narrative, certain 
tendencies and habits are apparent. In general the verb, or the 
substantival predicate with its copula, is placed immediately after 
the conjunction; then follows the subject, then the object, the 
complementary participle etc.; unemphatic pronouns, however, have 
a tendency to be placed in immediate connection with the verb, also 
anything else that is dependent on the verb, especially if the subject 
is extended.1 The same rules hold good for infinitival and parti- 
cipial clauses (and for a participle placed at the head of a sentence") 
as for clauses with a finite verb. Thus we have (Luke 1. 11) é¢6y 
88 ait@ dyyedos Kupiou eotads ex Sefidv. (12) Kal érapdyOy Zaxapias 
iSév. (13) «frev Sé rpds adrov 6 dyyedos. (18) Kal efrev Z, mpds Tov 
dyyehov. (19) Kal daroxpiOels 6 ayy. cirev otro. With a nominal 
predicate: Me. 2. 28 wore xipuds cori 6 vids Tod dvOpdrov Kat Tod 
cafPBarov (cp. L. 6. 5), for which Mt. 12. 8 has xépios yép ear Tod 
cof3B. 6 vids Tod dvOpwrov, since here the extended subject possessed 
more weight than the genitive, unemphasized by «ai, Mt. 13. 31, 33 
épota éorly 7) BacrAcia T. otp. Kb .... =24 GuowdsOy k.7.A, But the 
participle stands after the subject: L. 2. 33 jv 6 warip avrod Kal 4 
peirnp Oavpdfovres, A. 12. 6 Hv 6 Tlérpds xorpopevos, Me, 1. 6, 14. 4, 
40. Still in all these cases there is by no means any binding rule 
about the order, so that in L. 1. in the middle of the clauses quoted 
above we find in verse 12° kal dos éwéwecev ex’ airédv, clearly 
because $6Bos offers more of a parallel to érapéx6y in 12° than 
érérecev does: whereas in A. 19. 17 we have xat éwérevey pdBos emi 
révras abtots, L. 1. 65 Kat éyévero ext révras PdPos (D pdPos peyas 
ént x.) Tods weptocxodvras adtods, where the reason for placing TavTas 
early in the sentence in the ordinary reading is to give it stress and 
preserve the parallelism, as the passage continues Kat év Shy 7H Sperry 
_., dueAadeiro Tava TA Pipata Tatra, Kal EHevTo wavres Ol AkovTaYTES 
éy tals KapSiats adrdv. Any emphasis whatever on any part of a sen- 


1Hig. L. 2. 13 kat ealdvys éyévero ov rh ayyék@ TAHO0s oTparias ovpavlov 
alvotvrwv K.7.d., A. 27. 2 dvros oiv hpiv ’Apicrdépxyov Maxedévos Oecoanorixéws. 

2For details see Gersdorf, Beitrage zur Sprachcharakteristik d. Schriftst. d. 
N.T., Leipzig 1816, p. 90 £., 502 ff. 
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tence generally tends at once to throw that part into the forefront of 
the sentence: ibid. 67 xal Zaxaplas 6 warip atrod ... (as opposed to 
the neighbours etc., who were the last subjects of ‘discourse), 5 57 TH 
de "Educaer eho é 6 xpovos Tov Texeiv airyv. Statements of time, 
which mark a transition, also have a tendency to stand at the begin- 
ning ; but there too the inclination to begin a sentence with a verb 
occasions the introduction of a meaningless ¢yévero, which does not 
in all cases affect the construction, before the temporal statement : 
L. 2. 1 eyevero | 8 év Tais Tpgpaus éxeivais effi ev Sdypoa K.7.A., cp. 
§ 77, 6; 80 1. 8 éyévero Se ev To teparedey adrov ... EXaxe K.T.A., 2 3 Kab 
eyeveto Ws erAjoOnoay .. . dr Bev K.T.X, 


2. Closely related parts of the sentence, ¢.g. noun and attribute, 
noun and dependent genitive, several subjects or objects connected 
by «ai etc., are usually in simple and plain discourse placed together, 
whereas not only in poetry, but also in discourse which has any 
claims to a rhetorical style, they are frequently severed from each 
other, in order to give greater effect to the separated words by their 
isolation. Thus the epistolary formula runs ydpis tyiv Kai eipjvn, not 
Xdpis kai eip. buiv, an order of words which is partly occasioned by 
the tendency which from early times exists in Greek as in cognate 
languages, to bring unemphasized (enclitic) pronouns and the like as 
near as possible to the beginning of the sentence (though not to put 
them actually at the beginning?) ; hence we find also R. 1. 11 wa 1 
perado xdpiopa ipiv mvevpatixey, A. 26. 24 Ta ToAAG oe ypdppata eis 
paviav mepitpéret, Jo. 13. 6 ob pov vires tods médas, 9, 6 (BL) 
eréxpirev adrod Tov THAD ext Tots 6POadpovs, H. 4. 11 tva pH ev THO 
adtw mis vrodelypare meron «.7.A., 1 C. 5. 1 boTe yuvaikd twa Tod TaTpds 
éxew (also to emphasize both yuy. and zarpds), L. 18. 18 kat éemypo- 
Thoév ts avTdv dpxwy Aéywv. But here again there is no obligation 
to use this order of words: thus we have 2 C. 11. 16 xdv ws dppova 
dé£acGé pe, where no doubt the object was to give defaoGe the prior 
position. A prior position gives emphasis, a position at the end of 
the sentence does so only indirectly, where the word is torn from its 
natural context and made independent ; the later position may also 
be influenced by the connection with the following clause, asin 1 P. 
2. 7 tpiv obv 4 Tips) Tots mrredovow: areiotow de x,t A. Sometimes 
the regular order of words would be too cumbrous and unpleasant : 
A. 4. 33 AE peyadAn Suvapet amedisovy of dréaToAc. Td papTiptoy Ths 
dvaordoeus "Iyoot yp. Tov Kupiov, but xB etc. have a better reading 
TS papt. oi daroaToAot, and B also has rot k. "Ino. ts dvacr. We even 
have in Ap. 3. 8 puxpav exes Stvapuv (cp. 4 with v.1).—The Epistle 
to the Hebrews not unfrequently has a really oratorical and choice 
order of words: 1. 4 ToroUTp KpetrTwv yevopevos TOV dyyédov, bow 
Scapopuirepov Tap! abrovs kekAnpovopnker 8 dvopa (it was necessary to 
make dyy. and évouza stand out; the latter word also forms a link 
with the following clause), 5 rive yap eirév mote Tov dyyéAwv (for the 


1See J. Wackernagel, Ueber ein Gesetz der indogerm. Wortstellung, Indo- 
germ. Forschungen i. 333 ff. 
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same reason), 11. 32 emvdcipes we yap (v.1. yap pe, infra 4) dinyovpevov 
© Xpovos wept T'ededv «.7.A., which offers a close parallel to Demosth. 
18. 29 f. erredper pe A€yovO % auépa Ta TOV mpodordv évépara, 12. 1 
TorouTov €xovres (roo. emphatic) mepixeipevov tuiv védos paproipwr, 
OyKoy daroBeuevor (6. emphatic) mdvta Kai Ti edmepictarov épaptiay, 
But many similar instances may also be cited from Paul and 1 Peter; 
such is the versatility of the Greek language that lively and animated 


discourse everywhere gives rise to these dislocations of words. 


3. With regard to the position of the adjectival attribute, the rule 
holds good that it generally stands after its substantive!; i.e. the 
principal word comes first, and then the word which defines it more 
closely, just in the same way that the adverb which gives a nearer 
definition of an adjective (or a verb) is given the second place: 
bYynAdv Aiav Mt. 4. 8, COvpdOy Aiav 2.16. But we also find May (om. 
D) zpwi Me. 16. 2, Aiav yap dvréoryn 2 Tim. 4. 10, and in the case of an 
attribute 4.’ dvidpwv térwv Mt. 12. 43 (av. is the principal idea), kaddv 
oréppa 13. 27 (x. ditto), éxOpis dvOpwros 28, Kadods papyapiras 45 
etc. The rule cannot be laid down for a substantive which is pro- 
vided with an article: mveduo. dysov is the correct phrase without 
an article, but with it we have both 70 qv. 78 dy. and 76 dy.ov rvedpa 
as in Mt. 28. 19, A. 1. 8, which then becomes a single idea. Cp. 
§ 47, 6; rHv dytav réAw (Jerusalem) Mt. 4. 5, 27. 53 (but 4 7. 4 dy. 
in Ap. 11. 2, 21. 2, 22. 19).—On the attributive genitive see § 35, 62; 
on obzos and éxeivos § 49, 4. Matthew has a habit of putting adverbs 
after imperatives, while he makes them precede indicatives: thus 
27. 42 KataBdtw viv, 43 podoOu viv, 3.15 des apr, 18. 16 (ért), 
and on the other hand 19. 20 érs torepd, 26. 65 (5.13 ioxder er, but 
D omits ér:), 9. 18 (pre; in 26. 53 before rapaxadéoos according to 
AD al.), 26. 65 (vov).’—The order of words has become established 
by custom in certain frequently occurring combinations with kai, 
Winer § 61, 4, such as dvépes cal yuvaixes, yuv. kai wotdia (réxva), but 
cod. D in Mt. 14. 21 puts racd. first, as 8D do in 15. 38; also éoGlav 
kat mivew, ot wddes Kat at yetpes (the reverse order in L. 24. 39, but 
not in 8), etc.; but all these are peculiarities of a lexical rather than 
a grammatical nature.—The vocative stands either at the beginning, 
as in Mt. 8. 2 and often, or near the beginning of the sentence, as in 
8Gev, dSeAGoi dyvoe H. 3. 1 etc., or in proximity to the pronoun of the 
second person, 1 C. 1. 10 wapaxad Sé pas, ddeAdoi, or to a verbal 
form in the second person, Ja. 1. 2 Tarav xapay nyjoacde, adeApoi 
pov (this may be compared with the ordinary sequence of. verb— 
subject ; there is the same positjon of the voc. in Jo. 14. 9 tovovror 
... kal odk éyvoxds pe Bidurre, where &. could not well have stood 
earlier); it also stands after a Ist pers. plur. in which the persons 
addressed are included, H. 10. 19 éxovres ody, ddcAgoi, «7A. It 


1Gersdorf (op. cit. supra 1) p. 334 ff. (the rule ieee to adjectives of 
quality, since those of quantity may stand first in all cases, as may also 
puxpés). 

2 See also op. cit. 295 ff. 

3 Op. cit. 106. 
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rarely stands at the end of the sentence : L. 5. 8, A. (2. 37), 26. 7, 
the last passage occurring in Paul’s speech before Agrippa, in which 
there are other instances of the vocative being purposely given a 
peculiar position (verses 2 and 13). 

4. To the obvious rule, that a subordinating conjunction stands at 
the beginning of the subordinate clause dependent upon it, there are 
some exceptions, as in classical Greek, especially in St. Paul, since 
emphasized portions of the subordinate sentence are placed before 
the conjunction: Tv dydrnv tva yvore 2 C. 2, 4, 12. 7, 1 ©. 9. 15, 
G. 2. 10, Col. 4. 16, A. 19. 4; Bewrixd pev oby KoTHpia éav éxnte 1 C, 
6. 4, 11. 14 (§ 79, 7 note), 14. 9, Mt. 15. 14, Jo. 10. 9; R. 12. 3 
Exdory os euepirey K.7.2., 1 C. 3. 5, 7. 17 (bis); 2 Th. 2. 7 éws; Jo. 
7.27 érav, We have further A. 13. 32 Kal Hpers twas edayyeAr(oueBa, 
THv mpos Tods warépas erayyediav yevoperny, Ore ravTny 6 Geds éxrerAy- 
puxev k.7.X., instead of dru tiv—without ravrny (p. 90, note 1). The 
same thing happens sometimes with the relative, Jo. 4. 18 viv ov éxets, 
10. 15. 36 ob 6 ome(pas, and akin to this is the habit in interrogative 
sentences of putting the emphasized idea before the interrogative: Jo. 
1. 19 (=8. 25, 21. 11, R.9. 20, 14. 4, Ja. 4. 12) ov ris ef; cp. Jo. 9. 17, 
8. 25 (6, Tt, § 50, 5), L. 9. 20, 16. 11 f, Jo. 21. 21 otros € ri! ete., 
Butimann 333 ¢.—Of the co-ordinating conjunctions some stand in 
the first place, such as xaé, 7}, dXAd, others in the second (on devia- 
tions from classical usage in this respect see §§ 77,18; 78, 5); the 
latter class, however, are occasionally found also in the third, fourth, 
or fifth place, partly from necessity, as in 1 Jo. 2. 2 od wept tév 
hwerépwv 8 pdvov, Jo. 8. 16 Kal édv Kpivw 8 éyd (‘even if I however’), 
partly at the option of the writer, for instance where there is a pre- 
position governing a case, or a noun with an attributive genitive: 
20.1. 19 6 rod Beotd yap vids SAB al., which gives greater promin- 
ence to 6cod than the reading of DF al. 6 yap 7. @. vids, 1 C. 8. 4 wept 
Tis Bpdceus obv Gv eéSwA0OdTwv (instead of obv DE insert 8¢ after wept): 
Herm. Sim. viii. 7. 6 év rats évroAats 8, ix. 21. 1 éwi rv Kapdiar 6é, 
Mand. ix. 3 ov« gore yap, Vis. iii. 13. 2 ds édv ydp.—On the position 
of re see § 77, 9; on the position of the negative § 75, 7; on that of 
the secondary class of prepositions § 40, 6 (with of xwpis H. 12. 4 
cp. 6v dvev Xenoph. Hell. vii. 1. 3; xépw is placed after its case 
except in 1 Jo. 3. 12 ydpuv Tivos). 

5. The adoption of a hyperbaton, i.¢. a departure from the natural 
arrangement of words, is a very old expedient for the purpose of 
exegesis: it is at any rate found as early as Plato, who makes 
Socrates use it (Protagoras 343 E), in order to compel Simonides the 
poet to use the expression which Socrates regards as correct. It is 
employed in a similar way, and with scarcely more justification, by 
the exegetes of the N.T., see Win. § 61, 5. 


6. The question of the arrangement within the whole sentence of 
the principal and subordinate clauses which compose it, is a matter 


1 This final position of 7i is also found in Demosthenes: raira & éort rh; 9. 39 
etc.—Cp. also 7d oxéros mécov Mt. 6. 23, of dé evvéa rod; L. 17.17. Wilke (op. 
cit. § 79, 7) p. 375. 
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rather of style than of grammar. Grammar should perhaps take 
note of licenses that are permitted, such as the insertion of a final 
sentence before its due place: Jo. 19. 28 perd taSra ’I. ciSds ... Wa 
TeAewwOy % ypadij, eye. AcWS, 19. 31, R. 9. 11. On the other hand 
it 1s a very forced explanation which makes in 1 ©. 15. 2 réyi ASyo 
evnyyeAtodpnv ipiv dependent on the following «i xaréxere; it appears 
rather that <i, like the reading in D* éfe{Acre katéxev, is an explana- 
tory gloss, so that we only have a protasis standing before a principal 
clause (karéxere), Jo. 10. 36 has the appearance of being an oratorical 
sentence, since the subordinate clause dv 6 rarip Hytacev x.7.d, is placed 
before the principal clause tpeis A€yere Ste BAaopypeis (see § 79, 12, 
= Bdacdnpeiv) ; in reality however the sentence with its defective 
structure (ov referring to BAacgypels) is one of the instances of the 
loose formation of sentences with two members, found elsewhere in 
John’s Gospel, § 79, 8, 


§ 81. ELLIPSE (BRACHYLOGY), PLEONASM. 


1. An ellipse is where it is left to the reader or hearer to complete 
for himself the thought which is incompletely expressed: not because 
the writer is afraid of saying something—that is the figure of aposi- 
opesis—but because he finds any further addition superfluous. Still 
every omission of this sort is not therefore to be regarded as an ellipse. 
It is equally superfluous to insert what would be a mere repetition 
of something already stated, as for instance in the case of a preposi- 
tion repeated before a second noun which is connected by kai with a 
previous noun, the omission or insertion of which preposition is an 
optional matter (see Winer § 50, 7); again the verb in the protasis 
sufficiently indicates the verb which should stand in the apodosis, in 
2C. 5. 13 cite yap eéornper, Oc6 (sc. éééor.): cite cuwdpovorpev, tutv 
(sc. cwpp.); this is the figure known as dmé xouvod (Kiihner ii.? 1066). 
Moreover some slight alterations or changes in the form of the word 
may require to be supplied : Me. 14. 29 «i wévres cxavdahic Oicovrat, 
GAN ovk eyd, sc. cxavdadic Ojcouat, which is actually inserted in D 
and in Mt. 26. 33 (a harsher instance is G. 3. 5 é& épywv véuov, where 
emtxopnyet TO mvetpa Kal évepyer «.7.A. must be supplied from the 
participles). The omission becomes of a somewhat different character 
where positives and negatives are combined, as in 1 C. 10. 24 prdels 
76 éavtod (nreitw, GAAG 1d Tod Erépou, sc. Exarros (to be understood 
from pydeis) ; and entirely different in 1 Tim. 4. 3 kwAvdvrwv yapeiv, 
dréxer Oar Bpwpdrwv sc. xeAevdvtov (a similar instance is found in 
Lucian Charon § 2 xwAtvoa évepyeiv wat [se. roujoes] Cypsody, as Dr. 


1 Therefore a full stop should be placed after owfecGe, where a fresh sentence 
begins which is unconnected with the last, § 79, 5. 


2 Wilke (op. cit. in § 79, 7 note) p. 121 ff.—The formula 6v pévoy dé, dddG Kal = 
‘moreover too’ comes under this category, R. 5. 3, 11, 8. 23, 9. 10, 2C. 8. 19, 
where an immediately preceding word or thought has to be supplied, which in 
2C. 7. 7 is actually repeated ; it is only in R. 9. 10 that the definite words to 
be supplied are not given in the preceding clause, cp. Win. § 64, 1 c, who com- 
pares Dineence L. 9. 39 (Antisthenes) and ov pévoy ye dda in Plato. 
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Moulton points out), with which cp. 1 C. 3. 2 yéAa ipas érdrica, ob 
Bpadpa (sc. something like éYdpuca, § 34, 4): here one verb refers to 
two objects (or subjects), to only one of which it is applicable in its 
literal acceptation (the figure of zeugma, Kiihner Gr. ii.? 1075 f.).! 
On the other hand, an ellipse proper may only then be supposed to 
exist, when the idea itself is not expressed in any shape whatever, 
and there is also no cognate idea which takes its place in the form 
required. Under these circumstances the following words may be 
omitted : anything which may obviously be supplied from the nature 
of the structure of the sentence, such as the copula, § 30, 3 ; the sub- 
ject if it is an ordinary word (such as the thing, or men), or if it is 
absolutely required by the statement, § 30, 4; the principal word, 
if it is sufficiently indicated by the attribute, therefore especially 
feminines like 7jyépa, dpa etc., § 44, 1 (also in the case of an article 
with an attributive genitive, § 35, 2). Omissions of this sort are 
conventional, and parallels may in some instances be found in other 
languages as well; a specially Greek idiom is the omission of the 
idea of ‘ other’ or ‘af all,’ in Ilétpos otv tots evoexa A. 2. 14 =ctv Tois 
Aourois TOV vd. (droordAwy), cp. 37, Where 8 etc. read rdv Térpov Kat 
Tovs Aourods drorrdAous, while D omits Aourots ; 5. 29 IL. Kai of drd- 
arodot (D is different); 1 C. 10. 31 etre éxOlere etre mivere etre Te (sc, 
d&dXo ‘besides’ or ‘at all’) wocetre, R. 14. 21 yunde sc. fo do anything 
else, Mt.16. 14. Objects are omitted with verbs like reXevray, viz. Tov 
Biov, ‘to die,’ or didéyeev (ditto) ‘to live,’ Tit. 3. 3 (Glov is inserted in 
1 Tim. 2. 2), also duaredciv, SuarpiGew used intransitively show a 
similar ellipse; we also have mpovéxeuv sc. tov vovv, cp. § 53, 1, ete. 
TAdooas Aadeiv should strictly be érépais yA. Aadeiv, a form which 
it takes in the narrative of the first appearance of the phenomenon 
in A. 2.4 (‘Me 16.17 yA. xasvais) ; but in similar narratives further 
on in the Acts (10. 46, 19. 6) the additional word is at best only 
found in the f text, and in Paul it occurs nowhere (but see 1 C.14. 21). 
As an instance of conventional omission of a verb may be reckoned 
the omission of ‘he said’ in the report of a conversation, where the 
recurrence of the word would be superfluous and wearisome: 
A. 25. 22 Aypirmas 8 xpis tov Piorov (with épy CEHLP) ; ibid. 
9. 5, 11 the verb might be supplied from the previous clause (é76. 
xovvov). Somewhat different is cat (iSod) dw, sc. éyevero Mt. 3. 17 
etc., § 30, 3. In letters we always find yaipew without Aé€yet, § 69, 1, 
unless indeed even xafpev is omitted, as in Ap. 1. 4 and in Paul, 
though in his Epistles (and in the Apocalypse) its place is always 
taken by the Christian greeting xdpis piv «.7.d.2 Verbs of any kind 


1 Wilke p. 130 (1 C. 14. 34 émerpérera: A. 14. 22 mapaxadoovres). A kindred 
use is that in A. 1. 21 elo@AGev cal cffAOev ep’ Huds, = elo. ed’ fu. Kal ét. rap’ hudr 
(cp. 9. 28), where the clause which more nearly defines the verb ought to be 
expressed twice in different forms. 


2 The formula oty ér = od Aéyw 871, as we say ‘not that,’ occurs in Jo. 6. 46 
oby Ore Tov marépa ébpaxéy ms, 7. 22,2C. 1. 24, 3. 5, Ph. 4. 17, 2 Th. 3. 9; its 
origin has become so obscured that Paul can even say in Ph. 4. 11 obx 87 Kad” 
borépnow Aéyw, Win. § 64, 6. Cp. for classical instances of it Kiihner ii. 800, 
but in classical Greek it involves the idea of a climax (being followed by 4\\d), 
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are omitted in formulas and proverbs, which are apt to be expressed 
in an abbreviated form: Mt. 5. 38 op@aApdy dvri épOadpov «.7.A, 
{ddéce according to Ex. 21. 24), Ap. 6. 6 yotvg oirov Syvapiou (xwAci- 
Tat ‘costs’), A. 18. 6 7d aiva tpav ext rHv Kepadiv ipav, ep. Mt. 27. 25 
(sc. €AGérw according to Mt. 23. 35; a Hebrew phrase, see LXx. 2 
Sam. 1. 16), 2 P. 2. 22 bs Aoveapévy cis kUApa BopBépov (classical 
yAatx’ ’AOjva¢e etc.; but in the passage from 2 Pet. érurtpépaca may 
be supplied from the preceding proverb, Win. § 64, 2). “Opa pi (sc. 
moujons) must also have been a common phrase, Ap. 19. 10, 22. 9. 
On iva ti, ti mpos oé etc. see §50, 7. “Ypets d2 ody odrws (should act) 
occurs in L. 22. 26. ’AA2’ iva, but it was, it came to pass etc. for this 
reason that = the Divine will was, occurs in Jo.1. 8, 9. 3, 13. 18, 15. 25, 
Me. 14. 49.—Hi 8 ph (ye) (§ 77, 4) ‘otherwise’ has become a stereo- 
typed phrase, so that it may even stand (instead of «i 6) after a 
negative sentence, as in L. 5. 36 (a classical use, Kithner 987) ; also 
instead of éav 8 ph after éay pev..., L. 10. 6, 13. 9 (in Ap. 2. 5 an 
explanatory clause with éaiv ya) is tacked on at the end), see for 
classical instances Kriiger § 65, 5. 12. Also ei ju}, édv ya} (Me-4. 22, 
G. 2. 16) ‘except’ were originally elliptical phrases.—In 2 Th. 1. 5 
evoevrypa THs Sexaias Kpioews x.t.A. (after tais Odibeowv ais evéxeorOe) 
stands for 6 éorv ev. «7.4. (cp. E. 3. 13, Ph. 1. 28), but may be 
classed with the accusative used in apposition of sentences, Kiihner 
243 (Buttm. p. 134), as in R. 12. 1 wapaxad@ tpas Tapacrijcas ra 
cépara tpov Ouciav ..., rv AoyKiv Aatpelav ipdv (so that this is ete.). 
—Jo. 7. 35 rod oBros péAAet ropever Hau, Su tpuets odx ebpioropev avtov; 
is not elliptical, since é7.= 6: 6,7e as in 14. 22 (§ 50, 7), 9. 17, Mt. 
8. 27, Me. 4. 412; but Mt. 16. 7 dru dprovus obk EhdBopev = rov7’ exeivo, 
Sr «.7.A.; ep. the classical ellipses with 67: given in Kiihner p. 889, 
note 4. 

2, Omissions which are due to individual style and taste go much 
further, especially in letters, where the writer reckons on the know- 
ledge which the recipient shares with himself, and also imitates 
ordinary speech, which is likewise full of ellipses, both conventional 
and such as depend more on individual caprice. Examples: 1 C. 
1. 31 Wa Kabds yéypartar: ‘O xavydpevos «.7.A. ‘in order that it 
may come to pass,’ or ‘ proceed as’ etc.”: 4. 6 iva ev ppiv padyre 7d ua) 
trip & yéyparras (ppoveiv is added by xD al.): 2 C. 8. 15 O.T. 6 76 
Tord ovk erdedvacev, kal 6 Td dALyov ovk HAaTTévycev, = Ex. 16, 18 
which is based on 17 Kal ovvédegay 6 7d rodd Kai 6 70 Edartror, sc. 


which is not inherent in it in the N.T. Once Paul uses odx oloy 87: with a 
similar meaning (= ‘it is not as if’), R. 9. 6 obx olor 88 bre exménrwxey 6 Abyos 
rod God (as Poly. iii. 88. 5 uses oy olov ... ddd with the idea of a climax = 
class. ody St). Cp. the elliptical prjreye, § 75, 2. 

1These combinations of particles are ultimately derived from Hebrew, cp. 
H. 2.6=Ps. 8 5 ri dorw dvOpwros, bre myuwhony avrov; x.7T.A., where é7t = "3, 
So in Exod. 3. 11, 16. 7, Judges 19. 18 etc. (Gesenius-Kautzsch § 107, 4. b 3); 
in 1 Sam. 11. 5 the equivalent in the Greek for "3 ays=np is rl 8re (p. 177) kAalee 
6 dads. 

2Or else (Win. § 64, 7) the literal quotation takes the place of a paraphrase, 
which would have required the conjunctive. 
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therefore some word like cvAAééas (cp. Num. 11. 32)?: R. 13. 7 
drddote Tao Tas dpedds, TO Tov popov (sc. perhaps dferAdpevor 
éxovre) tov Popov, TH Td TéAoS 7d TédoS K.T.A.: G. 5. 13 povov pa Thy 
édevbepiav cis aoppnv TH capxi, sc. something like éxete: in the case 
of this warning ‘(only) not’ we also are inclined to use ellipse (Mt. 
26. 5, Mc. 14. 2 pay &v 7H éopry, where however the ellipse can and 
must be supplied from the preceding words): Ph. 3. 14 &v be di do): 
2 C. 9. 6 rodro Sé (sc. pnt, according to 1 C. 7. 29, 15. 50), 6 oreipwv 
eSopevas peSopévos Kat Oepioer: 9. 7 ExarTos Kalas rponpyrar, may 

ive: G. 2. 9 defvds Swxay Korvovias, iva jpeis pev eis Ta, €Ovn (evay- 
yeAr(épeBa. [Win. ] according to 2 C. 10. 16), adrot de ets Thy meprtopjy: 
R. 4.9 6 paxapirpds ext ripv repuropay 7)... (sc. Meyerar): 5. 18 Ws 6 
évds raparruépatos cis mavtas dvOparous eis KaTaKpyua, obTws K.T.A., 
which would be unintelligible without the long exposition preceding, 
and even so hardly admits of being supplemented by a definite word 
such as dréBn, droBijoera: ; Paul once more emphasizes the corre- 
spondence between the two actions (of Adam and Christ)—their 
opposite cause (Sia), their equal range or extent (cis), the opposite 
nature of their ultimate end («is).—Aposiopesis (supra 1) is sometimes 
assumed in L. 19. 42 & éyvws Kai ob Ta rpds eipyvyy, viv 5é expdPn, 
because the apodosis is suppressed (cp. 22. 42 where the reading is 
doubtful, « BovAa wapevéyxas ToT TO ToTHpiov dm’ éuov, TAY K.T.A, 
with v.l. rapeveyxetvy and rapéveyxe) ; but since in the former passage 
nothing else can be supplied but ‘it would be (or is) pleasing to me,’ 
the passage should rather be compared with the classical omission of 
the first apodosis with et pév... et d&, § 78, 2. There is likewise no 
aposiopesis in Jo. 6. 62 édv obv Oewpyre..., sc. what could you say 
then ?, or in A. 23. 9 «i & rvetpua aire éAdAnoerv, sc. what opposition 
can we make? (HLP interpolate px) GeouaxGpev), R.9 22. Abbrevia- 
tion in the principal clause is also found in sentences of comparison : 
cat od (‘and it is not so’) xaddmrep Muvofjs «.7.A., 2 C. 3. 13, Mt. 25. 14, 
Me. 13. 34, cp. § 78, 1. 


3. Distinct trom ellipse is what is known as brachylogy, where 
something is passed over for the sake of brevity, not so much affect- 
ing the grammatical structure as the thought: the omission may 
either be conventional or due to individual style. An instance of the 
former is to be found in iva clauses which are thrown forward in a 
sentence, and which give the aim or object of the subsequent state- 
ment, Mt. 9.6 tva d& etdijre «.7.A. (§ 79, 12)2; an instance of the latter 
is R. 11. 18 ei 8 xaraxavxdcas (you must know then that) od ob riv 
pilav Baorafes, dAN pila oé, 1 C. 11. 16, Win. § 66, 1. 

4, The opposite to ellipse is pleonasm, which consists especially in 


expression being given a second time to an idea which has already 
been expressed in the sentence, not with any rhetorical object (such 


1 Winer § 64, 4 supplies éywv, comparing expressions in Lucian such as 6 7d 
Eddov sc. éxwv ‘the man with the stick.’ 
? Under this head should probaby be classed 2 C. 10. 9 tva dé (5¢ add. H vulg. 


al.) wh ddtw x.7.d. (verse Io is a parenthesis). We have a final sentence after a 
question (sc. ‘answer ’) in Jo. 1. 22, 9. 36. 
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as accounts for the emphatic reduplication of a word or sentence 
§ 82, 7), nor again from mere thoughtlessness, but simply in con- 
formity to certain habits of the language. Cp. on PGAXov with a 
comparative § 44, 5, on avrot after és Hebraic) § 50, 4; on pleonastic 
negatives § 75, 4 and 6, éxrds ef pj =ei HH § 65, 6; we may also reckon 
as pleonasms efrev Ayov (§ 74, 3), iSdv efov (ibid. 4), Gavdérw redev- 
tarw (§ 38, 3) and other cases of Hebraistic prolixity of expression.! 
On amd paxpddey and the like see § 25, 3; with which must be com- 
pared Tpodpapav (cis 76) epmpootev L, 19. 4,2 radu dvakdparew A. 18. 21, 
@. tmootpepev G. 1.17 (m. émuorp. 4. 9), 7. ék devtépov, Setrepov, dvwhev 
Mt. 26. 42, 44, A. 10. 15, Jo. 4, 54, G. 4. 93; érara peri totto Jo, 
11. 7 (there are similar phrases in classical Greek, Kiihner ii.? 1087 f.) 
L. 22. 11 T@ oixodeoréry THs oixlas (without tis otk. in Me. 14, 14), 
with which one may class the classical airéAva aiyév and the like, 
Kiihner ibid. 1086, 
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1. The sophists and rhetoricians who about the end of the fifth 
and the beginning of the fourth centuries B.c. created the Attic 
artistic prose style, did so with a certain amount of emulation with 
the only artistic form of speech previously in existence, namely 
poetry, and accordingly they endeavoured sometimes to borrow its 
external charms, sometimes to replace them by others equivalent to 
them. We are here speaking not so much of expression, as of the 
combination (arrangement, otvGec1s) of words, and anything else that 
may be regarded as connected with their arrangement. Since verse 
was excluded, Gorgias of Sicily, the first master of artistic prose, 
introduced into use as in some way equivalent to it certain figures of 
Speech, whick in the language of rhetoric took their name from him 
(Topyicca oxjpara). These figures consist in the artificial and formal 
combination of opposites (antithesis) or parallels (parison, isocolon), 
the charm of which was enhanced by various assonances at the end 
of the clauses (i.e. rhyme) as also at the beginning and in the middle 
of them (rapépo., parechesis etc.). There is here an obvious point 
of contact with that which poetry elsewhere usually regarded as its 
distinctive feature, and also a particularly close contact with the old 
Hebrew parallelism of clauses. These mannerisms of Gorgias were 
not free from a certain degree of pedantry and indeed of obvious 
affectation, and for this reason they were subsequently exploded and 


10On dptacOa, dptduevos see §§ 69, 4 note; 74, 2; on éyévero § 77, 6. 

2 Also in Jo. 20. 4 rpodSpapev rdxcov rod Iérpov there is a superfiuity of words: 
@dpauer was sufficient (or mpoéip. rod Iérpou), especially as xal HAGev mpGros els Td 
pvnueiov follows. It is somewhat different in L. 1. 76 rporopevon mpd tpoowrov 
( = pd) 70d kuplov ; since it is a common phenomenon of the language, that if a 
verb compounded with a preposition has its literal meaning, the preposition is 
again repeated in the complement (eloBdAXew els), § 37, 7. 

3 But Winer § 65, 2 notes with reason that éx devrépou etc. if it follows mddw 
is not superfluous, but a nearer definition. —D has ev@éws rapaxpijua (classical) 


in A. 14. Io. 
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went out of fashion ; they were most unsuitable for practical speech, 
and for this purpose the Attic orators of the fourth century created 
a very different and flexible artistic style, which is based upon an 
imitation of lively speech, springing directly from the feelings, with 
its forms and figures (cx7jara). But in place of rhyme which had 
been carried to excess and of assonance in general, the artistic prose 
of the fourth century, showing herein a certain direct approximation 
to the style of lyric poetry, had recourse to manifold rhythms, which 
by their mutual accordance imparted to the language a beautifully 
harmonious character; it further borrowed from the poets (a practice 
of which the beginnings are found in Gorgias himself) a smoothness 
and absence of friction in the juncture of words, doing away with 
the harsh collision between vowels at the end and beginning of 
contiguous words,—the so-called hiatus. This avoiding of hiatus 
continued to be practised by Hellenistic and Atticistic writers of the 
following centuries with a greater or less degree of strictness. 


2. The Epistle to the Hebrews is the only piece of writing in the 
N.T., which in structure of sentences and style shows the care and 
dexterity of an artistic writer, and so it cannot be wondered at, if it 
is in this work alone that the principle of avoiding hiatus is taken 
into account. But it is by no means the case that all collisions of 
vowels are of the same kind: those which are faulty in the strictest 
sense are only such as are not rendered inaudible by a pause in the 
thought (end of a sentence or clause), or such as cannot be effaced by 
elision of the first vowel (dAX’, &) or crasis (xév), or lastly are not 
formed by small ‘form-words’ such as xa, et, ju, Tov, 6, 7d (the various 
forms of the article; also 6, o6 etc.) in the case of which a prose- 
writer excuses a license which can hardly be helped. The use of 
hiatus with ri, 71, 671, wept, 7pd is also allowable, as it is previously in 
poetry. Elisions of 4 «, o, however, are not readily adopted, if the 
words combined in this way are other than ‘form-words’ (cp. § 5, 1); 
on the other hand, the a: of verbal terminations is subject to elision 
(and is written with elision!) being also reckoned for the purpose of 
the accent as short or almost short. If then in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews one leaves out of sight in the first place all the O.T. 
quotations, next chapter xiii. (concluding warnings etc.), and lastly 
chap. 9. 2-7 (description of the tabernacle), the test of hiatus gives 
the following results. Hiatus is a matter of indifference where there 
is a pause (this includes such passages as 2. 11 | e€ évds, 3. 3 oiKov | 6, 
6. 17 adrov |, 7. 24 aidva |, 11. 18 | dr, 25 |); hiatus with xai is 
also a comparatively indifferent matter. With pu there are 7 in- 
stances, with 6 only 4 (6. 16,? 9. 25, 10. 23, 11. 28), with ro 14, ra 
4, ot 5, 4 1, rod 7, ro 5, 7H 1, 6 1, dd 2 (10. 5, 11. 16; it is avoided 
by using 60 jv aizréay in 2. 11), od 2, @ 1 (instances with art. and rel. 
amount to 47 in all®), With a and « (not reckoning 4AAd, 6¢, Te, va 


1.9. in the Herculanean rolls of Philodemus, Kiihner I.3 i. 238. 
20 before 8pxos may be quite well dispensed with. 


3In the Epistle to the Romans this number (not reckoning quotations) is 
already surpassed at 4. 14, in ] Corinthians at 6. 109. 
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and prepositions) there are 17 and 7 respectively; with a: of verbal 
terminations 17.2. Apart from these, the harsher cases of hiatus are 
as follows: 1. 1 mdéAa 6 Oeds (the article can be dispensed with, 
§ 46, 6), 2. 8 adr@ dvurdraxtoy (air@ is superfluous, as just before in 
the same verse it is removed by Lachm. on the authority of B etc.), 
ovrw épapev (BAérouev as in 9), (9 O.T. quot.), 9 Ocod mip (wepit 
cp. 5. 3, 10. 18, 26, 13. 11. 18, § 42, 4), (14 eet ody as in 4. 6, eret 
as a ‘form-word’ may be used with hiatus also in Demosthenes), 15, 
16, 3. 1, 2 (adrdy is superfluous ; ibid. a quotation as in 5), 12 is full 
of instances of hiatus, two of which are harsh ; (4. 7 according to x* 
Spite. twa jyépay ; ibid. 11 hiatus is avoided by the insertion of 71s), 
(5. 9 read atr@ raow with KL al.), 10 Oeod dpyuepeds (to be reckoned 
as a quotation’), 6. 3 érirpéry 6 Oeds (see on 1. 1), 6. 7, 10(7. 1 O.T. 
quot.), 3, 14, 8. 7 mpdrn éxeivy fy, 9. 9, 12, 14, 15, 17,2 21, 23, 24, 
25 bis, 26 (eet eer), 10 (2 the text is uncertain 4), 10 three instances 
of hiatus,® (13 quotation), 19, 11. 4, 5 wiores Eva, similarly 21, 22, 
11. 7, 8 (ov, excusable), 19 (not without v.l.), (21 quot.), 22, 28. 
30 two cases of hiatus with “Iepiys, 31, 34, 12. 8 (the position of 
coré varies and the word can be dispensed with), 24 (‘Inood super- 
fluous), 25. The attention that has been been bestowed on the 
avoiding of hiatus is accordingly put beyond a doubt,6 though the 
different portions of the work seem not to have been executed with 
quite a uniform amount of care. 


3. To look for verses and fragments of verse (apart from the three 
quotations, A. 17. 28, 1 C. 15. 33, Tit. 1. 12), ze. to look for rhythm 
in the N.T., is on the whole a useless waste of time, and the speci- 
mens of verse which have been found are for the most part of sucha 
quality that they are better left unmentioned (Ja. 1. 17 isa hexameter 
waco ddows x.7.d., but contains a tribrach in the second foot). It is 
somewhat different, however, with the Epistle to the Hebrews, where 
in 12, 13 there occurs a faultless hexameter, xat tpoxids épOas zoey.’ 
cate? Trois roolv ipav, and immediately after in 14 f. two equally 


13. 17 n@da érecev is a quotation. This calculation includes 4. 1 dpa, also 
11. 14 warptéa émi¢nrotcr, where D* al. read fnrodo.; an additional instance is 
4. 7 Twa hy, on which see below in the text. 

2In 12. 7 mpoopépera: 6 Oebs, 6 can be dispensed with as in 1. 1 (see lower 
down in the text); 3. 18 is a quotation. 

3The clause érel prrore loxver, Ore $7 6 duabduevos may be perfectly well dis- 
pensed with, and ep. § 75, 3. 

4°Burel od dv ératcavro (which must be taken as a question) with v.1. omitting 
ovx ; an obvious suggestion is to read Kav. 

5 Not according to the text of Theophylact: év @ Gehjuar: tod Tatpds Hyd- 
oOnpev of did Tis mporpopas Too obuaros Tov Xp. rhs épdraé x.7.X. 

6 See also 12. 7 rasdever rarhp without the article (§ 46, 7), which would have 
caused a hiatus; ibid. 14 of xwpls stands for ywpls of (where ovdels follows). 
Also in 1. 1 év r@ vig might have been expected. 

Ty*P have a v.L. soue?re, as tole: is read in Prov. 4. 26 on which the passage 
is based, but here at any rate the present is not in keeping with the sense, as 
the aorist is needed to express the contrast with the state of things hitherto 
existing, § 58, 2. The question of rhythm in Hebrews has been specially con- 
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faultless trimeters in succession, 08 xwpis! ovdels deta tov KUptov | éme- 
oKkorotvres pu Tis boTepGv axd|. The opening of the Epistle has a 
similar rhythm, especially if 6 is expunged (supra 2): toAvpepds kat 
modutporus wédot Oeds, —--—  — ~~~— ~— ~-—, which 
‘would be a senarius if asingle syllable, ¢.g. 6, were prefixed to it; 
then there follows another senarius ém’ éoydérouv TGv juepGv TobTwv 
éAd(Anoev); see further 4 torovTp Kpelrtwy yevdpevos Tov adyyéhuv, 
where the metre is made correct by transposing «peittwv TocovTy, 
11. 27 tov yap ddparov ws épdv éexaprepy(cev), 12. 2 ds dvTi rhs TpoKel- 
pévys adt@ xapas, 28 8’ Fs Aatpevouev (but with v.l. -wpev) edapéerrus 
TP Ge@ | per’ edAaBelas Kal Séous" Kal yap 6 Geds|. At any rate one 
cannot feel quite so certain in this Epistle as elsewhere, that one is 
merely dealing with purely fortuitous cases of rhythm. 





4. The studied employment of the so-called Gorgian assonances 
is necessarily foreign to the style of the N.T., all the more because 
they were comparatively foreign to the whole period ; accident how- 
ever of course produces occasional instances of them, and the writer 
often did not decline to make use of any that suggested themselves. 
Paronomasia is the name given to the recurrence of the same word 
or word-stem in close proximity, parechesis to the resemblance in 
sound between different contiguous words. Instances of paronomasia 
are: Mt. 21. 41 kaxods kaxds drodérce adtots (a good classical and 
popular combination of words?), 2 C. 9. 8 év wavrt mdvrore Tacav 
abrdapkeay,? 8, 22, A. 21. 28, 24. 3 (Herm. Mand. xi. 3 aris ydp 
xevds dv KevOs [MSS. Kevds] kal daoxpivera. xevois); then there may 
be a contrast in the sentence, so that there is a certain subtlety and 
sometimes a suggestion of wit in the paronomasia: 2 C. 4. 8 daopot- 
pevor, GAN ovd« e€arropotpevor, 2 Th. 3. 11 pndev epyafopevors, adAé. 
meprepyatouevous, A. 8. 30 dpd ye ywaoxets & dvaywooKes ; (cp. 2 C. 
3. 2), R. 12. 3 px) taepdpovety rap’ 5 Sel hpovetv, GANG dpovetv cis 7d 
owdpoveiv (which might almost be called finical), 1 C. 11. 29 ff. xpipa— 
Siaxptvov—arexpivopev—éxpivde0a—Kprv6pevot—KataxprOapev (ditto), 
2.10. 2 f. card od¢pxa—ev capxi—xaré, o.; the paronomasia is most 
sharply marked in Ph. 3. 2 f. Brérere Tiv Katarophy (the Jewish 
circumcision), iueis yap éopev 1) weperopy,t where Paul in an 


sidered by Delitzsch in his commentary, see the review by J. Kostlin in Gtg. 
gel. Anz. 1858, art. 84, p. 827 ff., who however is inclined to disbelieve in it. 


1This verse is noticed by Delitzsch, the following verse is added by his 
reviewer. Xwpls in this passage only stands after its case, § 80, 4; but hiatus 
is also avoided by this expedient, supra note 6 on p. 297. 

2 Demosth. 21. 204 ef kaxds kax@s daode?, Winer § 67, 1. 


3Plato Menex. 247 a (a Gorgian assonance): dia ravris wacav mdytws mpo- 
Oupiay Tetpacbe éxew. For the N.T. see numerous instances of the figures here 
discussed in Wilke p. 342 ff., 402-415. 


4 Winer § 68, 2 compares Diog. Laert. 6. 24, who says of Diogenes the Cynic 
Thy pev Buxdeldou oxodhy eye xodty, Thy dé WAdrwvos Sarpy Katarp.Byy.— 
Paul does not make any word-play on the name of the slave Onesimus, although 
he uses (in this passage only) the word évaiuny, Philem. 20; the most that can 
be said is that the recipient of the letter might make for himself the obvious 
play of words from ’Ovijoimov — dxpyoroy 10 £. 
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oratorical manner robs his Opponents of the word in which they 
pride themselves and turns it into a disgrace. The paronomasia in 
A. 23. 3 also appears to be oratorical, where Paul in answer to 
Ananias, who had commanded rérrav aitod 73 ordya, replies rémrew 
shal oe 6 Oeds, using the same word in another and metaphorical 

se; cp. Ap. 22. 28 f., and with parechesis Txivos—oyxioe, rpivos 
—mpioe LXX. Dan. Sus. 54 f., Winer § 68, 2; so that this appears 
to have been a common method of retort among the Jews. The 
practice of twisting a word that occurs in the sentence into a meta- 
phorical sense is illustrated also by 2 0. 3. 1 ff. (éruaroAn): similarly 
L. 9. 60 (Mt. 8. 22) ages Tods vexpods OdwWar Tors éavrdv vexpovs: Mt. 
5. 19 (€Adxurros) ; but Paul is particularly fond of dwelling on an 
idea and a word, although it does not assume different meanings 
and is not repeated absolutely immediately, while there is still a 
certain artificial and reflective manner in the repetition (known as 
traductio in Latin rhetoricians), Thus in 2 C. 3. 5 ff. we first have 
ixavot—ixavorns—ixdvwcer, then ypdupa (following eyyeypappévn 2 f.) 
three times, also rve}ua (which has likewise been used already in 3); 
didxovos 6, Siuaxovia 7 ff four times; ddéfa 7-11 eight times besides 
SeboEdécba: twice in to (od ScSd£acra1 7d Sedofacpevov, a kind of 
oxymoron with an apparent contradiction).—Parechesis is seen in 
the old combination of words, which became popular, L. 21. 11 Aipoi 
kat Aowot érovras (Hesiod, W. and D. 241 Auov Guod Kai Aoudy) ; 
H. 5. 8 duabev dg’ Sv érabev (the proverb wdéGe. dos occurs in 
Aesch. Agam. 170); Paul in enumerations combines the following 
words, R. 1. 29 (G. 5. 212) fOdvov dédvov, 31 davvérous dovvOerovs ; 
but KAddwv eexrAdoOyoav 11. 17, 19 may be accidental or a kind of 
etymological figure (like ¢éPov foPeirOa).—-The épuovorédevrov in 
R. 12. 15 xalpew pera Xapdvray, kraley peTd KAaidvrev (where there is 
assonance also in the first words of the two clauses, so that this is a 
case of opovoxdérapxrov as well) arose naturally and unsought ; but in 
5. 16 it may be considered as studied and deliberate, ody ds 8v évds 
duapricavros TO Supa’ 7d wey yap kptwa e& évds cis Kardkpypa, TO 8 
Xapicpa €k ToAAGY rapaTTopatov eis Sixaiwpa. Paul has certainly 
not sought after rhyme in this passage, but has no doubt (as already 
in 14 f.) played with the formations in -~o, which were among the 
deliciae of the Hellenistic stylist. 

5. Antitheses and parallelisms of all kinds are very largely 
developed in the N.T., not only in the Pauline Epistles, but also in 
the Gospels, especially those of Matthew and Luke; in the latter 
their occurrence is due to the gnomic character of ancient Hebrew 
literature (supra 1), in the former it is the outcome of the Apostle’s 
dialectic and eloquence. With these should be reckoned a further 
series of figures (cy70To), of which we learn in Greek and Latin 
rhetoricians, and for which instances are quoted from Demosthenes, 
Cicero etc. Antithesis and parison (supra 1), considered on their 
own merits, form part of these figures; but it may easily happen in 


1#.g. of Epicurus, from whom Cleomedes rept peredpwv B cap. 1 gives 
excerpts containing the words xardornua fmiopa Mracua dvaxpavyacpa. 
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cases of parallelism of this kind, that the first words are alike 
(anaphora), or the last words are alike (antistrophe), or the first 
and the last words are alike (symploce), and by this means the 
parallelism is rendered still more striking to the ear. Moreover 
words in the middle of the sentence may be alike or have a 
similar termination. Again cases frequently occur where there is 
a double anaphora etc., if each section of the parallelism is again sub- 
divided, and the repetition of the word may take place not only 
twice, but even thrice and still more often. Thus we have in 1 C. 1. 
25 ff. dre TS pwpdy rod 0cod | copurepdy eorw Tav dvOpdrrav || Kal Td do Oeves 
rot Gos | izyupdrepsy tort trav avOporov!,  BAérere yap THY KAnoW 
iuav ddeAgot | dr od wodAol cool kata odpKa | od ToAAOL Suvatot | ob 
ToAXol edyevels || GAA Ta wpa Tod Kdopov e€ehékaro 6 Oeds | Wva kata xivy 
tovs codots (ra copa according to the text of Marcion, a better read- 
ing) || kal ra doDevt rod kdopov efeddEaro 6 Oeds | Wa katacxivy TA ioxupd 
|| kal ra dyevij rod Kécpov Kal Ta eLovdevnpeva, edéaro 6 Oeds| Ta pur} Bvra? | 
Wa Ta dvta katapyion | drws pi) KavynonTa acu cap£ évwrvov rod Oeod. 
In this passage the parallelism is developed, though not quite from 
the beginning, into rounded periods of three sections, and the third 
section in the last parallelism, which gives the finish to the whole 
sentence, exceeds the others in the number and length of its clauses, 
which is just what rhetoricians require in final sections of this kind®; 
the parallelism is thus sustained throughout the whole passage with a 
precision as accurate as the thought admitted of, while the sharpness 
of the thought is not sacrificed to form. This is a point which the 
rhetoricians praise as a merit in Demosthenes also, that his antitheses 
are not worked out with minute accuracy. And so too St. Paul does 
not say iva Ta evyevn Katapyjoy because ra dyev7y has preceded, but 
the expansion of the concluding clause enables him to introduce 7é. 
pa dvra, which together with its opposite 7a évra, which is annexed, 
gives a better and much more powerful expression to the thought. 
No Greek orator—for one must naturally compare the passage with 
practical speech, and not with the quiet flow of artistic speech, in 





l’Eor: is read in both places before dvOp. in DEFG ; SABC al. have copur. r. 
4d. écriv, and then 8°AC al. have in the corresponding clause icy. 7. 4. éoriv, but 
here 8*B omit éoriv. A similar termination must in any case be retained. Cp. 
10. 16 (where B is wrong). 


? The xat before 74 uh bvra in Bx¢ al. is certainly an interpolation. Marcion 
had in his text (instead of the third roi xécpov) xal 7a éAdyiora, then he omits 
the third ééedéfaro 6 Oeds, and gives in the following clause iva carauyuvy Ta 
évra, a reading the whole of which seems to give additional force and beauty 
to the sentence. 


3Cic. de Orat. iii. 186 (apparently following Theophrastus) : membra si in 
extremo breviora sunt, infringitur ille quasi verborum ambitus (period) ; quare 
aut paria esse debent posteriora superiorihus et extrema primis, aut, quod etiam 
est melius et iucundius, longiora. Demetrius rep épunvelas 18: ev rais cvvOéras 
mepibdors 7d TeAevTaiov KGov pwaxpbrepov xXpy elvat, Kal Womep Teprexov Kal Teptechnpds 
Tada. Cp. 1 C. 15. 42 ff. owelperae ev pOopg | éyeiperar ev dpOapolg || orelperat 
&y dripig | éyelperar év ddty || or. év dobevelg | ey. ev duvdue ll or. c&ua puyixédr | 
eyelperat cGua mvevparikdy (10 syllables, the longest of all these x@da); ibid. 
48 f. three periods containing parallels, the last being far the longest in both 
portions of the comparison; R. 8. 33 ff., 2. 21 ff. 
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which everything which may be termed Sis ravrdv Aéyew is proscribed 
—would have regarded the eloquence of this passage with other feel- 
ings than those of the highest admiration. 


6. The practice of giving a similar termination to clauses (anti- 
strophe) may occasionally take a simpler form as in H. 2. 16 od yap 
Syrov ayyéAwv emAapBdverar, GAA oréppatos ’ABpadp eémdapBdverar 
(more emphatic than if the verb were left to be supplied in the second 
clause). The same Epistle has an excessively long instance of anaphora, 
in 11. 3-31 wiorec (repeated 18 times), a passage which taken together 
with the forcible and comprehensive conclusion (32-40) corresponds 
in some measure to the peroration of a speech following upon the 
demonstration ; before (and after) this point this letter is by no 
means so rich in figures as some of the Pauline Epistles, but exhibits 
in this respect a certain classically temperate attitude. St. Paul, on 
the other hand, has e.g. in 2 C. 6. 4 ff. év 19 times, followed imme- 
diately by 5.4 3 times, and «is 7.1 (Clem. Cor. i. 36. 2 has anaphora 
with dia rovrov 5 times repeated ; with dydry [after 1 C. 13] in 
49. 4.) The speeches in the Acts, which are certainly nothing more 
than excerpts from speeches, for this reason alone cannot have much 
embellishment: anaphora occurs with ipeis... duiv in 3, 26 f., trodTw 
...odTos 4, 10 f., TovTov... odros 3 times in 7. 35 ff., see further 
10. 42 ff, 13. 39. 


7. The emphatic duplication of an impressive word (epanadiplosis. 
of the rhetoricians) is not unknown in the N.T., but is nowhere to 
be reckoned as a rhetorical device: thus Ap. 14. 8=18. 2 émevev erecev 
BaBvddy y peyédn, Mt. 25. 11 Kipre xdpre, 23. 7, Me. 14. 45 paBBi 
fai (some ss.), L. 8. 24 émrtéra erordra, Jo. 19. 6 cravpwoor orav- 
pucov, L. 10. 41 Mép6a Mapa, in all which passages we have a direct 
report of the actual words spoken, as is most clearly shown by 
A. 19. 34 peydAn % "Aptems "Edeciwy, peyddn 4 "A. ’E. (so B reads), 
words which were in fact shouted for two hours. (On the other 
hand the repetition is rhetorical in Clem. Cor. i. 47. 6 airxpa, 
dyamrntol, kat Aiav aioxpa Kai dvdgia K.7.d.). Another figure in which 
repetition plays a part is the kind of climax, which consists in each 
clause taking up and repeating the principal word of the preceding 
clause ; the rhetoricians found this figure already existing in Homer 
IL. ii. 102, where the following words occur on the subject of Aga- 
memnon’s sceptre, “Hgarros pev Saxe Ati..., atrap apa Zevs daxe 
Siaxrépw ’Apyeddvry, ‘Eppeias 5¢ «.7.4. So Paul has in R. 5. 3 ff. 4 
OAtpis tmopoviv Katepyaferat, 7) Se tmopovh Soxyptv, 7 de Soxupi earlBa, 
8 Ams od Karacxive,, cp. 8. 29 f., and a decidedly artificial passage 
10. 14 7Gs ody emixadéowvras cis dv OvK emlerevoay ; TWS 6€ moreiroow 
08 obk Hxovcay ; TOs St dxovowow xwpis Knpiecovros ; {mas 8 knpigwow 
éav pn) drooradGow ; Op.also 2 P.1. 5 fi. emtxopnyyoare ev rH mine 
Spay tiv dperhy, ev 8& ty dper® THY yvaouy, ev be x.7.d, (7 clauses in 
all; but the object of using the figure in this passage is by no means 
intelligible). A further instance is Herm. Mand. v. 2. 4 x ris dppo- 


1See for further details-Wilke 396 f. 
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obvys yiveras mixpia, éx 88 Tis muxpias Oupds, éx Sé Tov Oupod opyy, ex 
88 rhs dpyis paves’ etra ay pjves «7.0.1 

8. Asyndeton and polysyndeton have already been discussed in 
§ 79, 3 ff.; here we may lay greater stress on one form of asyndeton, 
which is based upon the resolution of a periodic sentence, but which 
gives a more lively and effective expression to the thought than the 
periodic form of sentence would do, 1 C. 7. 27 Séderae yuvacxt | pa) 
Cyr vow || A—Avoas dd yuvackds | pr) Cite yuvaika, = et pay bebeoran 
yuv., py A., ef 8& «,7.A, (where there is likewise a strong instance 
of antistrophe, supra 5, and in Avow | AéAvoae the figure called by 
the rhetoricians anastrophe, that is the end of one clause is equivalent 
to the beginning of the next; moreover the point of the sentence is 
further heightened by the brevity of the clauses). Cp. ibid. 18, 21, 
Ja. 5. 13 ff.; many sentences of the same kind occur in the practical 
writings of Greek orators. In the passages in the orators and in 
the N.T. the first portion of resolved sentences of this kind is 
ordinarily written as a question ; but certainly German has analogous 
phrases which are not interrogative, ‘ bist du los, so suche’ etc. The 
more ordinary forms of asyndeton are occasionally employed by Paul 
with almost too great a profusion, so that the figure loses its force as 
an artistic expedient, and the whole discourse appears broken up into 
small fragments. The Epistle to the Hebrews shows more moderation 
in this respect, even in the brilliant passage where riore is repeated 
18 times with asyndeton (supra 6); since the separate paragraphs in 
that passage, which are in many cases of a considerable length, are 
not without their own connecting links, and in the concluding 
summary 11. 31 ff, though twice over we have 10 or almost 10 
short clauses standing without connecting links, yet a piece of con- 
nected speech is interposed between them (35 f.), and the whole 
chapter is rounded off by a periodic sentence in verses 39, 40. 

9. Besides figures of expression (cy 7jaTa déews), to which those 
hitherto considered belong, the rhetoricians discriminate and give a 
separate name to an equally large number of figures of thought (cx. 
S.avolas), with which it is not the case, as it is with the former class, 
that the substitution of one synonym for another, or the deletion of 
a word, or an alteration in the order of words causes the figure to 
disappear. As a general rule these figures of thought belong not so 
much to the earlier as to the later period of Attic oratory, since 
their development presupposes a certain amount of advance in the 
acuteness and subtlety of the language. The orator pretends to pass 
over something which in reality he mentions: thus dru pév ... , rapa- 
Xeirw (a figure known as paraleipsis or praeteritio); and under this 
figure one may of course, if one pleases, bring Paul’s language in 
Philem. 19 iva pa eyo dtu Kal ceavtdv por rporopetres.2 Again, 2 C. 


There is a similar instance in a fragment of the comedian Epicharmus, ék 
ev Bolas Bolva, ex d€ Oolvas wbots é-yévero—ex be mbatos KBmos, ex Keuou  éyével” 
vavia, ex 6° vavlas dixa x.7...—Cp. Wilke 398, who further adduces Ja. 1. 14 f. 
and 1 C. 11. 3 (in the latter passage there is no climax). 


? Wilke p. 365 cites also passages like 1 Th. 4. 9, where however no figure 
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9. 4 pajrote... kataurxvvOdpev tueis, iva pry Meyopev Spels is not a 
simple and straight-forward statement: the simple expression of the 
Apostle’s thought would be xarauwyvvOyjre, but as that would pain 
his hearers, he appears to turn the reproach against himself, while 
he makes it clear that he does so by what the rhetoricians call a 
oXipa ervecxés. Paul also occasionally employs irony (cipwveia) of 
the sharpest kind: 1 C. 4. 8 769 Kexopeopévos éoré; 736 érAouTHcate ; 
Xupis npdv ¢Barrhetoate; 2C. 11. 19 f. pdews dvéxerGe tav ddpdvor, 
Ppovipor dvres* avéxerGe yap x.7.d., 12. 131; he knows how to change 
his tone in an astonishing way, and if conscious of the offence which 
he is about to give or has given, he employs prodiorthoses as in 
2C. 11.1 ff, 16 ff, 21 &v ddpootvy Aéyuw, 23, or epidiorthoses as in 
12. 11 yéyova ddpwv «7.A., 7. 3, R. 3. 5 Kara dvOpwrov Aéyw,? since 
he everywhere puts himself in a position of the closest intercourse 
and liveliest sympathy with his readers. 


10. Other figures of thought have more of an obviously rhetorical 
character, so especially the (so-called rhetorical) question with its 
various methods of employment, sometimes serving the purpose of 
dialectical liveliness and perspicuity, as in R. 3. 1 ri ofy 76 repro 
700 ’lovéatov; with the answer 7oAd xard wdvta tpdmov, 4. 10 THs obv 
doyle On 3 év weputopy dvte H ev axpoBvotig; odk ev mepiTopy K.T.A. 
(this use is especially frequent in the Epistle to the Romans: but ep. 
also Jo. 12. 27), sometimes used as an expression of keen sensibility, 
astonishment, or unwillingness, but also of a joyful elation of spirit, 
as in R. 8. 31 ré obv épotpev mpds Tatra; «i 6 Oeds imép typdy, Tis ka? 
juav; to which there is subsequently attached a pair of questions, 
with their subordinate answers, which are also expressed in an 
interrogative form (irodopd, subjectio) : tis éyxadéerer Kara éxAexTOv 
Ocod; Oeds 6 Sixardv; tis 6 Karaxpwav; Xpiords Inoots 6 «7.0.3 This 
is one of the brilliant oratorical passages, which are a distinguishing 
feature of this Epistle and the Corinthian Epistles (see further e.g. 
20. 11. 22 ‘EBpatoé ciow ; kayo. “Iopandirat ciow ; Kayo. o7Tréppo. 
’ABpadp eioty; Kays, .7.A.), but the discussion of such passages is 
out of place in a grammar and can only be tolerated if briefly dwelt 
on and treated by way of appendix. 


can be recognized (ov xpelav exere), any more than in H. 11. 32, where the 
expression used corresponds accurately to the fact. 

1Tbid. 356. From the Gospels, L. 13. 33 comes under this head. 

2Tbid. 292 ff. Epidiorthosis is used in another sense in the case of a correc- 
tion which enhances a previous statement : BR. 8. 34 6 drodavdv, padrov be 
éyepOels, G. 4.9. 

380 Augustine and most modern authorities take Oeds 6 dux. and Xpiorés k.7.d. 
as questions. It is true that Tischendorf and Wilke (p. 396) are opposed to this 
view ; but as there is undoubtedly a question In the third place, and as deds 6 
Six. does not mean ‘God is here, who’ etc. (as Luther renders it), it appears 
better to keep the other (interrogative) interpretation throughout. The passage 
is oratorical rather than strictly logical. 
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I. INDEX OF SUBJECTS. 


Accents 14 f. 


Accusative—With transitive verbs 
87 ff. With verbs compounded with 
xard etc. 89. Acc. of the inner 
object (content) 90f., 174. With 
passive verbs 93. Double ace. 
91 ff. Acc. of reference 94. In 
apposition with the sentence 293. 
Adverbial acc. 94, 157. Acc. of 
extension etc. in space and time 
94f., 121. After prepositions 122 
ff., 1382 ff. Acc. of the infinitive 
with article 233f. Acc. of inf. de- 
pendent on prepositions 236. Acc. 
with the inf. in clauses in apposition 
with subject 241 f. 


Accusative and infinitive 239 ff. Cp. 
238 £., 225 ff., 230 f8., 237 ff (Acc. 
with érc or tva used instead of acc. 
and inf. 240.) 


Accusative absolute 251 f. 


Active 180 ff. With intransitive 
meaning 182f. For middle 183 f. 
For passive 184. 


Adjective—Inflection and degrees of 
comparison 32ff. Syntax 140 ff. 
Feminine (masc., neut.) of adj. with 
ellipse of a subst. 140f. Neuter 
adj. (sing. and plur.) used substan- 
tivally of persons 82, 156. Other 
instances of independent use of adj. 
without subst. (with and without 
article) 154 ff. Neuter adj. with 
genitive 155. Adj. instead of ad- 
verb 141. Adj. as attribute with 
article, predicative (and partitive) 
adj. without art. 158. Position 289. 

Adjective, verbal: has (almost) dis- 
appeared 37, 64, 206 note 2. 

Adverbs of manner 58. Derived from 
participles 58. Adverbs of place 
58f. Adv. of time 59. Correlative 
adverbs 59f. Interrogative adv. 





258. Adjectival and adverbial com- 
parative of adverbs 34f. Com- 
pounded adverbs 65f., 69f. Adv. 
with the article 157, 159. Adv. as 
predicate 257f. Position of adv. 
289. 


Adversative particles 261, 266 ff. 
Agreement 76 ff. 

Anacoluthon 251, 267, 282 ff. 
Anaphora 300. 

Anastrophe (figure of speech) 302. 
Antistrophe (figure of speech) 300 f. 
Antithesis 295, 299 f. 


Aorist, lst and 2nd 43f. Middle 
and passive aorist 44f. Termina- 
tions 45f. Aorist of deponent 
verbs 44f. Uses of the aorist 
190 ff., 205, 207ff., 218. Gnomic 
aorist 193f. Epistolary aorist 194. 
Moods of the aorist: imperative 
194 ff.—infinitive 196f., 202, 231, 
237—participle 197 f., 204.—con- 
junctive 208 ff., 211 ff. Aorist indic. 
with dy 207, cp. Indicative. 


Apocalypse, solecisms in, 80f. Other 
details in Ap.: 117 (instrumental év 
frequent), 123 (els not used for év), 
126 (€& frequent), 128 (évdmeov etc. ), 
132 (cvv never used), 135 (676 with 
ace. never), 138 (apd with acc. 
never), 152 (Ingots without art.), 
179 (repos never), 200 (perfect for 
aorist), 211 (8rws never), 211f. (va 
with fut.), 266 (uév never), 274 
(yap). 

Aposiopesis 291, 294, 


Apposition with and without the 
article 152, 162f. (159 note 4), 
242 f. (participles). Apposition of 
sentences 293. 


Aramaic 4 f, 
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Arrangement of words § 82, 295 ff. 


Article—6 4 76. With crasis 18 f. 
Uses 145 ff. As pronoun 145f. 
Individual or generic 146 ff, 155. 
Anaphoric sense of art. 146, 148- 
152, 233 (infin.), etc. Omission of 
art. 147 ff: usually omitted with 
predicate 147, 157f., 169: omitted 
with ordinal numbers 149; after 
the relative 174: with abstract 
nouns 150: with nouns governing a 
genitive 150f.: before the relative 
174 note 1. Art. with proper 
names 151 f., 95: with place-names 
152 f.: names of countries 153: 
names of rivers and seas 153: 
names of nations 153f. Art. with 
adjectives 154 ff., 158. With parti- 
ciples 156 f., 158, 242 With 
adverbs 157, 159. With preposi- 
tional expressions 94, 157, 159 f. 
At the beginning of a defining 
clause 159. Art. governing the 
genitive 157, 159. Art. with 
several defining clauses 160. Re- 
peated after 6 ddXos, of Aourol 160 f. 
Art. with ofros, éxeivos 161, 172. 
With atrés 161, 170. With pos- 
sessives (i6tos) 169. Not with 
Exaoros 161. With 8dos, was (das) 
161. With appositional phrases 
162f. Repetition of art. in the 
case of several connected sub- 
stantives 163. Art. with infinitive 
233 ff. 7d prefixed to indirect 
questions 158: prefixed to quota- 
tions of words and sentences 158. 


Article, indefinite : beginnings of (els) 
144, 


Aspirate, doubling of the, 11. 


Assertion, sentences of : with é7: etc. 
222, 230 ff., 272. Negative ot 254f. 


Assertion, particles of 261, 272. 


Assimilation of consonants 11f.: in 
independent words 11f. Ass. in 
gender of the subject (pronoun) to 
the predicate 77. Of jmuous to the 
genitive which it governs 97. 
the relative: see Attraction. 


Assurance, sentences denoting, 260. 


Asyndeton 276 ff. (299). Between 
ideas 265, 277. In the case of cer- 
tain imperatives 278. Between 
clauses and sentences (thoughts, 
paragraphs) 278 ff., 267, 271. Cp. 
250 (participles). New subject 
introduced with a fresh start (é 
dmwocrdcews) 279, cp. Figures of 
speech. 
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ate declension 25. Attic future 
14. 


Attraction of the relative 173 f. 
Attractio inversa 174 £, Attraction 
in the case of a relative adverb 258. 

Augment (syllabic and temporal) 37 

compound verbs 39. Double 
augment in verbs compounded of 
two prepositions 39. 


Brachylogy 294. 


Breathing, rough and smooth, 15: 
In Semitic words 16. 


Cardinal numbers 35. Used instead 
of ordinals 144, 


Causal particles 261, 274 £. 
Causal sentences 274, 254 f. (negative 
ov). 


Causative verbs with a double accusa- 
tive 92. 

Clement of Rome, Epistle to the 
Corinthians 1. 

Climax 301 f. 

Common speech of the Hellenistic 
period 2 ff. Differences which may 
be traced in it 3 note 1, 33 note 1. 

Compact (or periodic) form of speech 
275, 2794, 

Comparative 33 ff. Adjectival comp. 
of adverbs 34f., 58. Used instead 
of superlative 33, 141 f Corre- 
sponding to English positive 142. 
Heightening of comp. 143. va 
after a comp. with 4 228. 


Comparative particles 261, 270 f. 
Comparison of adjective (and adverb) 
33 ff. 


Composition, proper and improper 
65, ep. Word-formation. 

Composition (arrangement) of words 
295 ff. 


Concessive particles 261, 275. 
Concessive sentences 215, 248 (parti- 
cipial), 275. 

Conditional particles 213f., 261, 271. 
Conditional sentences 205, 213 ff., 
221, 271, 254 (negative od and 7%). 
Conjugation, system of 36 f. 
Conjunctions, see Particles. 


Conjunctive of verbs in -éw 48. Its 
use in principal sentences 208 ff. 
Tts use to supplement and take the 
place of the imperative 208f. With 
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ob pi 209f. In questions 210. Its 
use in subordinate sentences 211 ff. 
In indirect questions 211. In final 
sentences 211f. After muy 212f. 
In conditional sentences 213 ff. In 
concessive sentences 215f. In rela- 
tive sentences 216. In temporal 
sentences 218f. After tva 221 ff. 
After mplv 229. Conj. of the pre- 
sent, aorist, perfect, see Present, 
Aorist, Perfect.—The conj. nega- 
tived by wy 253. 

Consecutive particles 261, 272 ff. 

Consecutive sentences with wore (ws) 
223 £.,272. With iva 224f. 

Consonants—Variable final conson- 
ants 19f. Interchange of conson- 
ants 23f. Orthography 10 ff. Single 
and double cons. 10f. Assimilation 
11f. Rendering of Semitic cons. 
12f.: of Latin cons. 13. 

Constructio ad sensum 79, 166. 

Continuous style 275 f£. 

Contraction 22f. In the lst and 2nd 
declensions 25. In the 3rd declen- 
sion 27. In verbs 47 f. 

Co-ordination of finite verbs and 
participial expressions 249 ff. 

Copulative particles 261 ff. 

Correlative pronouns 36, 178f. 
relative adverbs 59 f. 

Crasis 18 f. 


Cor- 


Dative—As the necessary complement 
of the verb 109ff.; Dat. commodi 
et incommodi 111. Dat. with eiul 
etc. 111f. With the (perfect) pas- 
sive 112f. Ethic dative 113. Dat. 
of community 113ff. With words 
compounded with prepositions 114 
(cvv), 115f. Instrumental dat. 116 f. 
Dat. of cause or occasion-117. Dat. 
of respect 117. Dat. of manner 
118f. Dat. of verbal subst. used 
with its cognate verb 119. Tem- 
poral dat. 119f. Also used for 
duration of time 121. Periphrasis 
for dat. with els or év 109 f. 124, 131; 
with éumpoodev or évibriov 128. Dat. 
of the infinitive 236; after év 237. 

Demonstrative pronouns 35f. Uses 
of, 170ff. Preceding an infinitive 
229. Used to connect sentences 
276. Demonstrative adverbs 58 f. 

Derivatives of compounds (rapactv- 
era) 65. 


Design, sentences of. 
tences. 


See Final Sen- 
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Diaeresis, marks of 16f. 
Diminutives 63 f. 

Disjunctive particles 261, 266. 
Division of words. See Words. 


Doubling of consonants 10f. Of 
aspirates, 11. 


Dual, disappearance of the, 3, 36, 76. 
Duality no longer distinguished (or 
scarcely so) from plurality 3, 34, 36. 


Elative 33, 143. Distinguished from 
superlative 33 note 1. 


Elision 18. Neglected in some com- 
pound words 70. Avoids hiatus 
296 f. : 


Ellipse § 81, 291 ff. Of the verb ‘to 
be’ 72ff. Of other verbs 292 ff. 
Of the subject 75. Of a substantive 
(usually feminine) with an adjective 
etc. 140f. Of the object 292. Cp. 
180 and 292 (ados). 269 (adN’ Uva). 
Absence of the apodosis 271, 294. 


Epanadiplosis 301. 
Epidiorthosis 282, 303. 


Feminine (of the pronoun) instead of 
neuter 82. 


Figures of speech 295ff. Gorgian 
— 295 f., 298f. Oratorical 
299 ff. Figures of thought 302 f. 
The figure é droordcews 279: dd 
xowod 291. 


Final particles 211, 261, 272. 

Final sentences 211 f., 207, 220 (223, 
225 ff., 272), 291 (position). 

Formation of words. See Word- 
formation. 


Future—Only one form of the fut. in & 
each voice 36. But by means of 
periphrasis a fut. perf. is formed 
37, 202: and a fut. expressing con- 
tinuance 204. The moods denote 
relative time 187; they are becom- 
ing obsolete 37 (cp. 211). Forma- 
tion of the fut. 41 ff Fut. of 
deponent verbs 44f. Use of the 
fut. 201f., 208 ff. Interchangeable 
with the present 189. Fut. for 
optative 220. For imperative 209, 
253. Interchangeable with the 
conjunctive in principal clauses 
208 ff: with ob uy 209f.: in ques- 
tions 210: in subordinate clauses 
211 ff Fut. after dre 218. With 
8gerov 220. Fut. infinitive (rare) 
37, 202, 231. Fut. participle (rare) 
37, 202. 
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Genitive with nouns 95 ff., 159 f. 
(article). Gen. of origin and 
membership 95f. With elva and 
yiverOar 95f., 99. Objective gen. 
96 (168). Gen. of the whole (parti- 
tive) 96 ff, 144, 159 (position): 
with verbs 100 ff: as subject or 
object 97. Gen. of the country to 
define particular places 97: with 
the art. 153f. Gen. of quality etc. 
(gen. for adj.) 98f. Of content 98. 
Of apposition 98. Several genitives 
connected with a single noun 99 f. 
Gen. with verbs 100ff.: verbs of 
touching and seizing 101f.: of 
attaining, desiring 102: verbs de- 
noting to be full, to fill 102f.: of 
perception 103: of remembering, 
forgetting 103f.: of emotion 104: 
of ruling, excelling 104: of accus- 
ing etc. 104f. Gen.of pricel05. With 
verbs denoting separation 105 f. 
With compounds of xard (é) 106. 
With adjectives and adverbs 106f. 
(114 f.). With the comparative 
(and superlative) 107f. Local and 
temporal gen. 108f. With prepo- 
sitions 124 ff., 132 ff., 136 ff. Peri- 
phrases for gen. with éumpocéer, 
évimov 128: with é¢, awd 96f., 100 
f., 144, 125 f.: with xard 133. 
Article with the gen. 156f. Gen. 
of the infinitive 234 ff.: dependent 
on a preposition 237. 

Genitive absolute 251 f. 
noun or pronoun 252. 

Gorgian figures 295 f., 298 f. 


Without 


Hebrew, its influence on the Greek of 
the N.T., 4f£. and passim. 


Hebrews, Epistle to the. Its artistic 
style 1, 5, 280. (construction of 
sentences), 288 f. (position of words), 
296 f. (avoidance of hiatus), 297 f. 
(verse), 301 (figures of speech), 279 
and 302 (asyndeton). Details:—24 
(wéppu[ev]) : 52 (elms) : 100: 127 
(ws not used as a preposition) : 139 
note 2 (does not use rapd with dat. ): 
155 (neut. adj. with genitive): 166 
(jets for éys): 202 (fut. inf.): 213 
(@oBoFuar pH): 223 (tva only used as 
a final particle): 231 f. (inf. with 
verbs of believing): 260 (d7ov) : 
263 (re fairly frequent): 267 (also 
pév): 274 (8bev, Sidr). 

Hellenistic language, see Common 
speech, Popular language. 


Hexameter in the N.T. 297. 
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Hiatus avoided in artistic prose 296. 
In the Epistle to the Hebrews 296 f. 


Hyperbaton 290. 


Imperative—Termination -cay 46. 
Uses of the imperat. 220. Present 
and aorist imp. 194 ff. Perf. imp. 
200 f.: periphrasis for perf. imp. 
201. Periphrasis for pres. imp. 203 f. 
Imp. supplemented or replaced by 
the conj. 208 f., 213: by the fut. 
209: by ta with conj. 209, 222: by 
the infin. 222. Imp. for optative 
220. Imp. used with asyndeton, 
278. 

Imperfect—Terminations 46. Uses of 
the impf. 190 ff. With relative 
meaning, 192. Denoting unreality 
205 f. Impf. of verbs denoting 
necessity etc. 206. Impf. (with dv) 
denoting indefinite repetition 207. 
Impf. with ére 218. Periphrasis 
for the impf. 203 f. 


Impersonal verbs 75. Periphrastically 
expressed 204, Construction 227 f., 
252 (participle). 

Indefinite pronouns 177 f. 


Indicative 205 ff. Ind. of unreality 
(with and without dy) 205 ff. Used 
for expressions of necessity etc. 206. 
Denoting an impracticable wish 206 
f. <A practicable wish (fut. ind.) 
220. Used instead of the optative 
and dy 207. Used with dy in sub- 
ordinate clauses to denote indefinite 
repetition 207. In hypothetical 
sentences (ind. of reality and un- 
reality) 205 f., 213 ff. Fut. ind. 
interchangeable with conjunct. in 
principal clauses 208 ff.: for impera- 
tive 209: with ov wy 209f.: in 
questions 210 (pres. ind. ibid.): in 
subordinate clauses 21] ff. (Pres. 
ind, not used in final sentences 212. 
Aorist and perfect ind. after u7 213. 
Fut. ind. after édv 215: after és dv 
217. Ind. after érav 218 f.). Nega- 
tived by od (uy) 253 ff. 


Indirect speech 220, 231. Mixture of 
direct and indirect speech 286. 


Infinitive 221 ff. Periphrasis with 
elva for pres. inf. 203 f. Inf. with 
yédAw a periphrasis for fut. 204 f. 
Periphrasis for inf. with tva 221-230: 
with 8 222, 230ff. Inf. for 
imperat. 222. Expressing a wish in 
epistolary style 222. Inf. absolute 
295. Inf. of aim or object 223. 
Of result 223 ff. After verbs of 
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wishing, striving etc. 225 ff. (after 
&pxouat 227,.245). After impersonal 
expressions, adjectives etc. 227 f. 
Explanatory inf. 229. After mpiv 
229 (pd rod ibid.). After verbs of 
(perceiving), believing, (showing), 
saying 230 ff. Never used with dy 
233. Inf. pass. for inf. act. 230, 
240f. Present and aorist inf. 196f., 
202, 231, 237. Future inf. (rare) 
37, 197, 202, 205, 231. Inf. with 
the article 233 ff.: after prepositions 
236 f. Cases with the inf. (nom. 
and acc. with inf.) 237 ff. Inf. 
negatived by yj 253, 255. 


Interrogative particles 259 f. 


Interrogative pronouns 176 f. Con- 
fused with relatives 175 f. Used in 
exclamations 178 f., cp. 258 (ad- 
verbs). 


Interrogative sentences, direct 259 f., 
220. With od and a fut. =impera- 
tive 209. With ov u4 210. Ques- 
tions of doubt and deliberation 210. 
Questions with ydp 274f. Indirect 
interrog. sentences 211, 220, 230, 
240. With the article 7d prefixed 
158.—Oratorical questions etc. 268, 
274, 303. 


Trony 303. 
Isocolon 295. 


James, Epistle of. Character of its 
style 279. Details: 127 (dws), 223 
(va only used as a final particle), 
233 (inf. with art.), 235 (rod with 
inf. ), 267 (uév almost unrepresented), 
274 (dtdre). 


John (Gospel and Epistles). Style 
261, 276, 278, 279 (Epp.), 291. 
Details: 97, 100 (kowwveiy rin), 
122 f. (els for év), 126 (é& frequent), 
127 (@ws, wéxpt, d&xpe absent), 128, 
132 (ctv almost unrepresented), 
135 (i716 with acc. almost unrepre- 
sented), 138 (apd with acc. absent), 
146 (6 6¢ not frequent), 152 (’Incois 
often used without the art.), 169 
(éués frequent), 171 (éxeivos largely 
used), 173 (Sorts rare), 179 (érepos 
hardly ever used), 203 note 2, 211 
(8rws hardly ever), 223 (iva freely 
used), 236 (es 7 with inf. unused), 
249 f., 266 (uev absent from the 
Epistles), 272 (temporal cs), 272 f. 
(0%), 274 (yép not common), 276 
(rére ofy, pera Tobro or Tatra). 
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Latin, its influence on the Greek of 
the N.T. 4, 63 (terminations in 
-cavos), 76 (ixavdv etc.), 95 (dd 
oradlwy Sexarévre), 126 f. (rpd & 
Twepav Tod macxa), 230? (inf. pass. 
for act.), 238? (acc. of the reflexive 
in the acc. and inf.). 

Literary language 1 f., 5, and passim. 

Luke (Gospel and Acts). Style 1, 5, 
203 note 2, 250 f. (Acts), 261, 276, 
278, 280, 299, 301 (speeches in the 
Acts). Details: 5 (d@ués), 24 
(réppw[Ger]), 37 and 211 and 220 f. 
(optat.), 52 (elu), 74 (dvduare in 
Acts), 100, 101 (@eldouar), 112 note 
1, 122f. (els for év, esp. in Acts), 
128 (évadmiov), 132 (cdv), 133 (kard 
with gen.), 134 (o%v and perd, Acts), 
141 (dvip "Iovdaios), 146 (6 wev odv, 
Acts), 152 f. (Acts), 158 (rd prefixed 
to indirect questions), 161, 164 
(airés), 170 (kat oGros), 173 (dors), 
179 (érepos), 188 (historic present 
rare), 197 (Acts, fut. inf.), 202 (fut. 
inf. and part.), 203 (periphrasis for 
imperf. etc.), 206 note 1 (Acts), 
211 (dws av), 213 (poBotpor 4), 223 
(Acts, va generally has its correct 
classical sense), 226 and 280 (kedAevw, 
4&0), 227 note 1 (dpyouat), 230 (as 
for 8r.), 231 (indirect speech), 231 f. 
(inf. with verbs of believing and 
saying), 233 (inf. with art.), 234f. 
(gen. of the inf., Acts), 236 (da 7d 
with inf. ), 237 (év 7@ with aor. inf.), 
246 (Acts), 253 (Acts), 255 f. (od 
with part.), 259 (dpd[ye]), 260 (ef 
with direct questions), 260 f. (ye), 
263 f. (re, Acts), 267 and 273 (Acts, 
pév, pev obv), 268 (Gosp., rAjv), 270 
(aoel), 272 (temporal ws), 274 (Acts, 
616), 274 (dtd71, xabbrt), 276 (rére, 
Acts).—Preface to the Gospel 49, 
280. Distinctions between Ist and. 
2nd parts of the Acts 203 note 2, 
116 (év), 128 (évdmov), 204 (peri- 
phrasis for impf.), 249.—Speech of 
Paul before Agrippa (Acts xxvi.) 5, 
20, and 127 (évexa), 33 (axpiBéoraros), 
50 (%cacw), 156 (7d Swiexdpudor), 
199 (#ynpae for ipyoOuar), 220 (evtal- 
pny dv), 238. 


Mark—Style 203 note 2, 261, 276, 
278. Details: 127 (2ws), 128 (évésreov 
not used), 138 (apd with acc. only 
in local sense), 164 (avrés), 179 
(never érepos), 203 (periphrasis for 
impf. etc.), 223 (free use of iva), 
227 note 1 (d&pxoum), 233 £. (nom. 
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ace. and gen. of the inf. with art.), 
268 (ri). 

Matthew—Style 276, 278, 299. De- 
tails : 122 (els and év distinguished), 
127 (ws), 128 (évdbmiov not used), 
138 (rapdé with acc. only in local 
sense), 164 (atrés), 173 (éc7s), 179 
(repos), 200 (yéyovev for aorist), 223 


Paraleipsis 302 f. 
Parechesis 295, 298 f. 


Parenthesis 281f. Indicated by a¢ 
267, 269. 

Parison 295, 299. 

Paromoion 295, 


Paronomasia 298 f. 


(free use of ta), 226 and 230 
(keAevw), 227 note 1 (dpyoua), 
233 f. (nom. ace. and gen. of the 
inf. with art.), 268 (dv), 276 
(rére). 


ees in the declensions 28 f., 


Middle voice 180f. Future mid. for 
active verbs 42f. Aorist (and fut.) 
pass. or mid. 44f. Uses of the 
middle 185 ff. Active for mid. 
183 £. 

Mixed declension 31. 

Modern Greek 2, and passim. 


Mountains, names of, 31 f. 


Negatives 253 ff., 214, 216. 

Neuter plural with sing. or plur. verb 
78. Adjectival predicate in the 
neuter 76f.: use of 7 and ovdév as 
predic. 76£.: of rodro 77: of ri 177. 
6 éorw 77. Neuter of pronouns 
etc. used as acc. of the inner object 
91. Neut. of the adj. (or part.) 
used in sing. or plur. of persons 82, 
156, 244. Other uses of independent 
neut. adj. (or part.) 155 ff., 244. 

Nominative 84 ff. Used where a 
proper name is introduced 84 f. 
Used in a parenthesis interrupting 
the construction (also in statements 
of time) 85, 282. Double nom. 85 f. 
Nom. for vocative 86f. Nom. of 
the infinitive 233 f. Nom. absolute 
251, 283 with note 1. Nom. of the 
participle (solecism) 81 note 1, 285. 

Nominative with the infinitive 237 ff. 


Numerals 35. Syntax 144f., 160 and 
162 (the article). 


‘Optative becoming obsolete 37. Fut. 
opt. no longer found 37. Termina- 
tions 46f. Remaining uses of the 
opt. 219 ff. Replaced by the in- 
dicative 207. 

Ordinal numbers, cardinals used in- 
stead of, 144. Omission of the 
article with them 149. 


‘Orthography (§ 3) 6 ff. 





Participle, present and aorist 197 f., 


250, 204 (aor. part. with elvai), 
Fut. part. rare 37, 202, 205, 244, 
248, 253. Fut. part. pass. 202. 
Uses of the part. 242 ff. Part. as 
attribute (or in apposition) 156 f. 
(article), 242 f. Part. representing 
a substantive 157 (article), 243f. 
Ids (6) with part. 162, 243f. 
Participle as part of the predicate 
37 and 202ff. (periphrases), 244 ff. 
Conjunctive part. and part. absolute 
247 ff. Pleonastic use with finite 
vb. of part. belonging to the vb. 
251. Part. negatived by mu} 253, 
255 f. (part. with article takes od by 
a Hebraism 255).—Perf. part. pass. 
with the genitive 107.—Free use of 
the part. 284f. Finite verb in 
place of part. 285. 


Particles 60f. Uses 259ff. Co- 


ordinating and subordinating parti- 
cles 261. Particles used with a 
participle 247f., 252f. Position 
of the particle 290. 


Passive 180f., 184f. Pass. of de- 


ponent verbs 184. Of intransitive 
verbs 184f. Impersonal pass. 75 
(185). Construction of the pass. 
with the accusative 93. With the 
dative 112f., 185. Infin. pass. for 
act. 230, 240 f. 


Paul—Style 1, 5, 251, 276 (Ephesians 


and Colossians), 281 (bis), 284f., 290, 
300 (1 Cor.), 301 ff. (figures), 302, 
303, 303 (Rom. and Cor.). Details : 
100, 101 (etdouar), 111 (dative), 127 
(ws), 131 £., 134 (Philippians and 
Pastoral Epp.), 135 (imép), ibid. 
(srép with gen.), 155 (neut. adj. 
with gen.), 166 (que’s and éyd), 171 
(atrd rodro), 173 (ds and gers), 179 
(repos), 200 (perf. for aor.), 206 
note 1, 211 (d7ws not frequent), 213 
(poBotpar ph), 230F. (ws for dre, ws 
drt), 231f. (verbs of believing and 
saying), 233 (inf. with article), 233 
f. (ace. of inf., gen. of inf.), 236 (els 
7d with inf.), 259 (apa, Gpd ye), 267 
(uév), 268 (hiv), 271 (elrep; etre... 
elre), 272 (tvlxa ; temporal ws), 273 
(dpa), 274 (ddr), 279 (the figure é& 
dmocrdcews), 280f., 282 ff. (anacolu- 
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thon), 298f. (paronomasia), 299 
(dwelling on a word; paromoion, 
antithesis).—Speech before Agrippa 
(Acts xxvi.), see Luke. 


Perfect, periphrasis for, 37, 202 f. 
Terminations of the perf. 46. Uses 
of the perf. 198 ff. Perf. for aorist 
200. In relative sense for pluperf. 
200. After gre 218. Moods 200f. 
Perf. conjunctive 213 note 2. 


Periodic (or compact) form of speech 
275, 279 ff. 

Periods 279 ff., 283, 300, 280 and 
302 (periods where asyndeton is 
used). 

Periphrasis of verbal forms 37, 201 
(bis), 202 ff. 


Personal pronouns 35. Uses 164 ff. 
Nom. used for emphasis 164. Fre- 
quent use of the personal pronouns 
164f. Used instead of reflexives 
165, 167. Unenclitic forms of the 
pron. of the lst pers. 165. Inter- 
change of personal and possessive 
pronouns 168f. Pleonastic pron. 
after the relative 175, 283. 


Persons—3rd_ pers. plur. = ‘one’ 
(Germ. man) 75. Ist pers. plur. 
for lst pers. sing. 166. 


Peter (esp. the lst Epistle). Details: 
100 (kowvwvety), 101 (peldouar 2 Pet.), 
179 (érepos never used), 223 (tva only 
used in final sense). 266 f. (ye 
fairly often in 1 Pet., never in 2 
Pet.), 271 (etmep; etre... etre), 274 
(&:67¢), 288 (position of words). 


Place-names 31f. With and without 
the article 152 f. 


Play on words. See Words. 


Pleonasm 294f., 59 and 295 (dn’ 
dyw6ev and similar phrases), 143 and 
295 (uaddov with a comparative), 
175 and 251 f. (pers. pronoun), 180 
(érepor), 227 note 1 and 249 (dpyo- 
pat), 255 (44), 263 (zroAda Kal), 269 
note 1 (GAN). 

Pluperfect, periphrasis for, 37, 202 f. 
Augment generally wanting 37. 
Terminations 47. Uses of plupf. 
201, 206 (unreality). 

Plural used of a single person 83, 166 
(quets). The plurals aldves, odpavol 
etc. 83f. Names of feasts 84. 
Plur. of abstract words 84. Plur. 
(and sing.) of verb with neut. plur. 
subject 78f. Collective words 79. 
Plur. in the case of a complex sub- 
ject 79 f. 
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Polysyndeton 277. 

Popular language, the Hellenistic, 1 f. 
Position of words. See Words. 
Positive for comparative 143. 


Possessive pronouns 35. Their uses 
168f. With and without the article 
169. 


Predicate (nominal). Agreement with 
the subject 76f. Without the 
article 147. With the article 156 
£., 243. Predicative adjective with- 
out the art. 158, 169 (possessives). 
Predicate with an infinitive, its 
case 241f.  Participle as part. of 
the predicate 244 ff. (202ff.). ws 
with a predicate 270 f. 


Predicate (verbal) takes its number 
from the nominal predicate 78 f. 


Prepositions 121 ff. Prepositions 
proper and improper (quasi-preposi- 
tions) 121f. With the accusative 
121-124. With the genitive 124- 
130. With the dative 130-132. 

. With two cases 132-135. With 
three cases 136-140. Prep. with 
the infinitive 236f., 239. Prep. 
omitted in the case of assimilation 
of the relative 174. Prep. repeated 
or not repeated with several con- 
nected nouns 291. 


Present—New formation of pres. tense 
from the perf. 40f. Other new 
forms of pres. 41. Periphrasis for 
pres. 203f. Uses of the pres. 187 
ff. Conative pres. 187. Aoristic 
pres. 188. Historic pres. 188. 
Pres. with perfect sense 188f. 
Pres. for future 189, 219. Pres. 
denoting relative time 189f. Moods 
194 ff. Imperative 194ff. Infini- 
tive 196f. Participle 197f. Con- 
junctive 208 ff., 211 ff. Pres. indic. 
with ére 218. 

Prodiorthosis 282, 303. 


Pronouns 35f. Syntax 164ff. Pron. 
as predicate brought into agreement 
with the noun 77. Pron. as subject 
agreeing with the predicate 77. 


Proper names, Semitic, declinable and. 
indeclinable 29f. | Hypocoristic 
(abbreviated) proper names 70f. 
Proper names with and without 
the article 151f., 162f. Omission 
of article with substantive which 
has a proper name dependent on it 
151. 

Prothetic vowel 23. 


Punctuation 17. 
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Reduplication 38. In compound 
verbs 89. Cf. Doubling. 

Reflexive pronouns 35. Their uses 
166 ff In the acc. and inf. con- 
struction 238 f. 


Relative pronouns 36. Uses 172 ff. 
Confusion of relatives and inter- 
rogatives 175f. 

Relative sentences equivalent to parti- 
ciples 242f. Moods in relative 
sentences 216 ff. Negative ov and 
uy 254. Noun attracted into the 
relative clause 174. Clause with 
kal... (advo) linked on to a relative 
clause 175, 286. 

Rhythm 296, 297 f. 


es 31f., with the article 
53. 


Semitic words, transcription of 12f., 
16f. 

Senarii in the N.T. 298. 

Sense-lines, writing in, 17. 

Sentences, connexion of, 275 ff. 

Singular—Collective use of the masc. 
sing. (of substantives and adjectives) 
82. Of the neut. sing. 82, 155f. 
Sing. (or plur.) used of objects 
which belong to several persons 83. 
Sing. verb with neut. plur. subject 
78. Number of the verb in the 
case of collective words 79: in the 
case of a complex subject 79 f. 

Solecisms 76, 80 f. 

Sound-changes, general (in the case of 
ec and c adscript) 6. Sporadic (§ 6) 
20 ff. 

Superlative has (almost) disappeared 
33 f. (58), 141 ff. 
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Symploce (figure of speech) 300. 


Temporal particles 261, 272. 


Temporal sentences 272. Moods used 
in them 221. Negative ov 254. 


Verse in the N.T., specimens of, 297 f. 
Vocative—Use 86f. Position 289 f. 


Wish, sentences expressing a, 206 f., 
219f., 222 (infin. ). 


Words, division of, 13 f. 


Word-formation 61ff. By composi- 
tion 65 ff. 


Words, play on, 298 f. 


Words, position of, § 80, 287 ff. Ordi- 
nary rules 287 f. Position of enclitic 
words 288. Position of the govern- 
ing gen. before the dependent gen. 
99f. Of the attribute (adj., gen. 
etc.) 158 ff., 288f. Of the adverb 
289. Of the partitive genitive 159. 
Of the possessives and the possessive 
gen. of the personal prov. 168f., 
288. Of éxelvov and rotrov 169. Of 
several defining clauses 160. Of 
odros and éxeivos 172. Of the voca- 
tive 289f. Of éexev and other 
quasi-prepositions 127, 290. Of dv 
205f., 216. Of the negative 257. 
Of re 265. Of dpa and rolyw 273. 
Of the subordinating conjunction 
(and the relative) 283 note 2, 290. 
Separation of the participle from 
the inf. dependent on it 243. 


Zeugma 292. 


II. INDEX OF GREEK WORDS. 


A interchanged with ¢ 20 f. 
21. With w 22, 


-a, -as etc. for -ov, -es etc. in the 2nd 
aor. 45f. In the impf. 46. 


Gyaboepyéw, -oupyéw 22, 67, 70. 
dyads, degrees of comparison 34. 


ayahdidw, -dopar 52. Aor. 44. Con- 
struction 118, 225, 245. 


ayavakréw tepl Tivos 135. 

ayyapedw and éyy. 20f. Constr. 226. 

ayyé\Ao, aor. pass. 43, 52. 

dye with plur. 85 note 1. 

Gyua, ra 84. 7a dy. Tay ayluv 84, 143. 

ayopa without article, 148 f. 

aypréAatos, 7 67. 

aypés without art. 148. 

dyw, aor. 43, 52. Intrans. 182. dye 
tpirny ravtnv huépay 75. 

ayov(fopar tva 225. 

ae to be supplied with a genitive 


With o 


adeAddrns 63. 
Gns: ev 7G addy, els doyv (not Ardov) 
96. 


Gdixéopar ‘let myself be wronged’ 
185. 46x with perfect sense 188. 
*ASplas, 6 153. 


del not often used, mdvrore used in- 
stead 59. 


&tupa, ra 84. 
"Atwtos 24. 
at interchanged with e 9. 


-at of verbal terminations subject to 
elision 296 f. 


-at optat. 46 f. 

Atyurros without art. 153. 
-a.ev optat. 46. 

Alhapirar 9. 

aipara 84. 

-alyw aor. -ava 40. 





aipéw aor. 45, 52: fut. 52. 

-alpw aor. -apa 40. 

atpw intransit. 183. 

aicBdvopal 7: 103. 

sar laa with dd 88. With inf. 


airéw and alréoua distinguished 186. 
Constr. 91, 226, 230, 241. 


alaves 83. 

aidvios, 2 and 3 terminations 33. 

“AxedBepax 12, 

G@kodovléw constr. 113 f. 

akotw fut. 42, 52. Constr. 103, 23), 
239, 246. With perfect sense 188. 

axpoBuorla 67. 

&kpos, Td &xpov with gen. 158. 

aktrov aquilo 13. 

GAGBacrpos, 6 and 7 26. 

&da(s), 7d, for of ddes 27. 

dXexropopwvia 68. -as answering the 
question When? 109. 

GAPea, er’ AdnyOelas 137. 

GAOw for dréw 52. 

GnOds A€yw tpiv 141 note 2. 

GAuets plur. -ceis 22. 


GANS 60, 267 fF od pbvor ... ANNA (Kal) 
267. aX’ ob 2674. ard ye 261, 
268. dra Kal, GAN’ ovde 269. GAN’ 
iva 269, 293. 

Gddopar 52. 


&dXos and ézepos 179f. With article 
repeated 160f. GAdos pds dAdov © 
170. Ellipse of & 180, 292. a 4 
269 with note 1. 

Gov, 4, for ddrws 29. 

&pa 60. With dat. 115. With par- 
ticiple 252 f. 

Gpaprave 52. Fut. and aor. 42f. 
Constr. 128, 245. 


Gpaptlo without art. 150. 
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Gpaprodds 64. 

Gpedéwo with gen. 104. 

GpiveoOat for -ev 185. 

Gpdiato, -éLo 52, 20, 41. 

Gpddrepor 36. With art. 16], 162. 

-av for -a in acc. of 3rd decl. 26. 

-av for -ace in perf. 46, 

dv 60, 259. With indic. 205 ff. 
With conjunct. 211 f., 216f., 219. 
With fut. (and pres.) indic. 
217. With optat. 220. Not with 
infin. 233. Not with part. 253. 
Orws dy 211 f. ws dv 272. Omission 
of dy with doris? 217. With éws, 
Gxpt, wéexpt 219. 

&v for édy ‘if’ 60. 


ava with acc. 122. Stereotyped as an 
adverb 122, 145, 179. dva pudcov 
122, 129. 


Gvayatov (avay.) 9, 22, 67. dvwyewv 
incorrect form 25. 
avaywooke constr. 230 note 4. 


a@vaykn without édorly 73. Constr. 
f. 


avabdAdw aor. -e0adov 43, 54. 
avdlepa for -yua 62f. 

avakdprre intrans. 182. 

avahso 52. 

avapipvyoKe, -opat constr. 104, 226. 
avarravopar fut. and aor. 44, 56. 
avésretpos for -npos 9. 

avacrpédpw intrans. 182. 

avarlOepal rive 116. 


dvarokat plur. 83f. Without art. 
148. % dvarody ‘the East’ 148. 


avadhalve yiv 183. 

avéOn. See dvlnpu. 

avé\eos 66. 

&vepos omitted 141. 

dvev with gen. 127. 

dvéxopar augment 39, 54. Constr. 
104. 


avijkev 206. 

aviijp “IovSaios etc. 141. 
yuvatxes 289. 

&vOpwros : waves dvOpwrror 161. 

dv(npe 51.  dvédn 38. i 

avi t: pleonastic use of dvacrds 
249 of dvdorni (al) 249, 278. 
évéornxe not used for ‘is risen 199. 

” Avva, 11, 30. 

"Avvas 11, 30. 


dvdpes Kat 
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dvolyw 56. Augment etc. 39, 56. 
Aor. and fut. pass. 43. 


dvréxopar with gen. 102. 
évrl with gen. 124. dv6’ Gy 124. davrt 


rod with inf. 237. Construction 
with compounds of dyri 116. 


avrixps 20, With gen. 128. 
avTiAapBdvopar with gen. 102. 
avruhéyo with p27) and inf. 255. 
avturépa. 7. 

dvabev and dn’ dv. 59. 

averepov 35. 

&€vos constr. 106 (gen.), 218, 228, 235. 
4&4 constr. 105 (gen.), 226, 241. 


og constr. 226, 230 note 4, 


dtrairéw 186. 
Graytaw 52, fut. 42. 


G@mapvéopa. aor. 44f. Pass. 
Constr. 232, 255 (4 and inf.). 


amapre 14. 


Gras beside was 161 with note 1. 
With art. 161 f. 


Gredéopat 52. Constr. 226. 
amelpacros kakdv 106. 
GarexSdopar 185. 


*AmeAis beside ’AoA\Gs -dveos 21, 
71. Declension 31. 


dmévayre 14. With gen. 127 f. 
amépxopar: pleonastic use of dreNOdv 
249. 


184. 


améxw, -opar constr. 105, 182. dméxe 
75. améxw = dreldnpa 188. 


amd with gen., 124 ff. For ¢& 124f. 
Denoting extraction (place of birth) 
125. For partitive gen. 96, 125: 
do. with verbs 100f. For tré 125 
(also with passive verbs). For rapd 
125, 103 (dxovw). For gen. of 
separation 105f., 125f With 
kpimrw 91. With devyw, purdooopa 
etc. 87 £., 126. With adjectives 
106. Answering the question How 
far distant? 95. dd mpoowrov Tivds 
83, 129. ddr. orduards rivds 180. 
ad’ fs 140. dd yds 140f. dd 
tére 276. 


a&mékevrar with inf. 228. 

Gtroxdérropar 186. 

Groxplvopat 55. Fut. and aor. 44, 
181. Constr. 282, 249 (with déywv ; 
daroxptels elev etc.), cp. 278. 

dmoxre(vw, -evvw 41, 55. Aor. pass. 
44, 55. Use of the verb 184. 
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GroXelrrerat with inf. 228. 

amédAvpe 56. 

*AmoANGs, -évios, ’AmeAAs 21, 71. 
Declension 31. 

Gtrodkoyéopal rive 110. 

Gmropéopar constr. 88. 

Groplrr intrans. 182. 

atrrooté\Xw constr. 223, 226, 230. 

arootpébw intrans. 182. 

arordcoropal re 110. 

aropbéyyouat constr. 232. 

Garropat with gen. 101. 

"Amdla 24, 

dpa, dpaye 60, 216, 259 f., 273. dpa 
ovy 273. 


dpa, dpa ye 60, 259. 

*ApaBla with and without article 153. 

apyds, -4 32 f. 

Gpyipia 84. 

&péocxe constr. 110, 128. 

dperrdy éori constr. 227, 240. 

GpOpov mpotaxtixdy (6 4 74) and 
broraxrikéy (ds 7 6) 145, 172f. 

Gpurrepd sc. xelp 140. ef dpurrepGy 84. 

apkerdy (satis) 76. Constr. 228. dpxerds 
228 and 239. 

apkxéw constr. 228. 

&pkos for &pxros 24. 

Gppdfopar for -w 185. 

Gpvéopat aor. 44f. Constr. 225, 255. 

Sete 40, 52. Aor. and fut. pass. 


appaBdy 10. 

&ppny, dpony 23. 

dpe, position of, 289. 

Gpxh: tiv apxfv 94, 176. dm’ dpyis 
ete. without art. 149. 

-dpxns and -apxos 28, 68. 

a@pxt- in composition 66. 

Gpxvepets 66. 

dpxw with gen. 104. -ouae constr. 


227, 245. Often almost superfluous 
227 note 1. 


dptdpevos ‘ beginning with’ 249. 
-as gen. -a (and -ouv) 25, 29, 31. Abbre- 
viated names in -as 70 f. 


-Goat 2nd sing. pres. ind. pass. of 
verbs in -dw 47. 


-iola, substantives in, 69. 
"Acta with art. 153. 
aoKxéw with inf. 225. 
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aomatopat 194, dordcacde aor. 196. 

aorip, -épes without art. 147. 

ao-roxéw constr. 105. 

dorpa without art. 147. 

drep with gen. 127. 

avleyréw rivds 104, 

atgw, -dvw 53, 183 (intrans.). 

aipa, omitted 140. 

avro- in composition 69, 70. 

airopatos 69. -varn 33. 
adv. 141. 

aitdés ‘self’ 170, 168 (a. &’ éavrod 
etc.), 171 (av7d rotro). ‘He’ (em- 
phatic) 164, 168 f. (atrof ‘his’). 
Zdtos airo0 169. ad’rof etc. used with 
disregard to formal agreement 166. 
Frequent use of avroi etc. 164f., 
251 f., and 283. Do. (after a rela- 
tive) 175. xal...atrod after a 


relative clause 175. 6 av’rés constr. 
114, 179, 263. én rd avré 136. 


at’rot adv. 59 note 2. 
&datpéw constr. 91. 
&des with conjunctive 208. 


ably. adlw 51. fqrev 39. 
38. Constr. 226. 


&dréts ‘ departure’ 5. 

’Axata with and without art. 153. 

axpetos accent 14. dxpetos -eoby 22. 

&xeu(s) 20, 60. With gen. 127. 4. of 
127, 219, 272. As conjunction 219, 
272. 

dpuvOos, 6? 26. 

-dw, verbs in -dw and -éw confused 
47f. 


Adj. for 


apedny 


Balvw 2nd aor. imperat. 50, 53. 
BaddAavreov 10 f. 

Baddow aor. 45. Intrans. 182. 
Bamr(fopor aor. 185 ff. 
Barropo and -cpds 61 £. 

Bapéw (-bvw) 53. 

BactAciw constr. 104, 136 f. 
Backalve 53. Aor. 40. Constr. 89 
Béros, 6 and 7 26. 

Barradoyety for -odoyetv 21. 
BéBatos, -ala 33. 

BnPavia 31. 

BiBAaptirov 64. 

B(BXos without art. 151. 

Piso 53, Aor. 43. 

Braoréve and -dw 53. Aor. 43. 
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Pracnpdw constr. 88. 

Brérw for 6p 3, 56. Aor. and fut, 
42,53. Constr. 88 note 1, 126, 225, 
231, 246. Bdére(re) 209, 278. 

Bodw constr. 232. 

Boes Boos Boof 13. 

Boppas 25. Without art. 148. 

BovActopar constr. 225. 

BotAopo.=0Aw 47. Augment 37f. 
Bove 47. Constr. 225. éBovddunv 
207. BovdAecGe with conjunct. 210. 


Bots acc. pl. Boas 26. 


Bpéxe for ver, personal and impers. 75. 
Trans. and intrans. 182. 


TazopvAdkov 15. 

Taos 16f. 

Tadtrala 8. With art. 153. -alos 8. 
“se -(fo -foxw 53. yaudéoua constr. 


yapor 84. 

yap 60, 274f. 

ye 60, 2601. Cp. dpa -ye, dpa ye, xalye, 
xalrovye, mevouv-ye. 

Tebonpavt (-capavl) 7. 

yeAdo 53. Fut. 42. 

yepito constr. 102. 

yépo constr. 102. 

yévqpa and -yéryqua distinguished 11. 

Tewycap, not -aped -aper 13. 

yévos : TH yéver 117. 

yevopar with acc. and gen. 101. 

yi omitted 140. Without art. 147. 

Yfjpas -ous -et 26. 

ylvopar, not yly. 24. Aor. 44, 53. 
yéyovev for éyévero 200. With gen. 96, 
99. With dat. 111f. With els and 
éy 85f., 122, 124. With éqi 136. 
With adv. 258. In_periphrases 
with participle 204, 244. éyévero 
with inf. 75, 227f., 235 (rod with 
inf.), 241. With a finite verb (with 
and without xal) 262, 288. éyévero 
év rg with inf. 237. uh yoo 219, 
259. éyévero omitted 74, 292. 

ywacke, not yyy. 24, 53. Conj. y@, 
yvot 49. Constr. 227, 231 (note 4), 
238, 240, 246. Pass. with dat. 113, 
185. 

yAaoroa omitted 140. ydbooats Nadeiy 


yAwoodkopov 68. 
TodAyo0a 31. 
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Tépoppa, -wv 12, 31. 
yovutreréw constr. 89. 
yoty wanting 60. Cp. note 1. 


‘yeadw constr. 226. yp. and é i 
letters 194, Be 


yenyop® 40f., 53. 

yopvyteto -urevo 9, 

you} with gen., ellipse of, 95. With- 
out art. 150. dvdpes kal yuvaikes, +. 
kal macdla 289. 


Adkpuov dat. -vow 29. 

Sapatopat pass. constr. 113. 

Aavl8 (-e(8) 7. 

Sé 60, 266 f. uev... dé see wey. cat... 
6é, 6¢... al 267. Position 290. 


Set constr. 227 £., 239. For delibera- 
a conj. 210. @e. 206. déov (early) 


Selxvupt 48. Constr. 227. 


7d Sadudv answering the question 
When ? 94. 


Setrvos for -ov 28. 

SexaSto, Sexaréooapes etc. 35. 

Achparta for Aad. 21. 

Sefid, 140. ey Befig (evdeiia), ex 
detvav etc, 84, 140. 

Séopar 53, ed¢ero 47. Constr. 105, 
296, 234, 238, 241 f. 

Sécpios Tod Xpirrod 107 note 2. 

Beopol and -¢ 28. 

Scipo, Seite with conjunctive 208. 

Sevtepatos 141. 

Sevrepdtrpwrov cd BBatov 66. 

Séw ‘bind,’ pass. with acc. 93. 

84 60, 273 f. 

SHAov Srv 73, 233. dfdés elue with 
partic. not used 245. 

Snddw constr. 232 f. 

Anpas 71. 

Sypoola 141. 

Shrrov 58, 60, 260. 

Sud with acc. 132. a 7d with inf. 
236, 239. With gen. 132f. dea 
rod with inf. 237 (233). dia wéoou = - 
dua 129. Sid yerpds (-Gv) Twos 83, 
130, 151. da arbuarbs Tivos 83, 
130, 151. Verbs compounded with 
di which take the acc. 89: do. 
which take the dat. 114. 

SiaBdAAopar with dat. 114. 

SiaBAérw constr. 227. 
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SdBodos without art. 148. 

Sidyo intrans. 292. 

SrabAKar 84. 

Staxova 53. Augm. 39. Pass. 184. 
Staxplvopar aor. 44. Constr. 114. 
Staréyopuar 55. Aor. 44. Constr. 114, 
StoAclrw with participle 245, 258. 
Stapapripopar constr. 226. 
Stapep(fopar mid. 183. 

S.araparpiBy 65. 

Stapphyvupe for mid. 184. 
StacréAAopar constr. 226. 

Sidorepa for -yua 63. 

Stardoow, -onat constr. 226, 230, 240. 


Siatekéw with partic. 245, 258. In- 
trans. 292. 


Siarnpéw with & and dé 126. 
StarplBo intrans. 292. 
-88doKahos in composition 68. 


88deKw with double acc, 91. 
with acc. 93. With inf, 227. 


Slop. 49 f. Conj. dg doz (Sy) 49 f. 
Opt. d¢7 50. With inf. 223. With 
acc. and inf. 226. 


Sterrs accent 14. 

SucxvplLopar constr. 232. 

Stkavdw constr. 117. 

86 60, 274. 6. Kat 263, 274, 

8.dtrep 60, 274. 

Svomerés, 7d 141. 

Sidte 60, 274. 

Simdérepov 34, 58. 

Supdw contract verb in a 47, 53. 
Constr. 90, 102. 

Bhpos, 7d 28. 

SidKw, fut. -Ew 42, 53. 

Soxéw constr. 225, 281. éd0f¢ po ibid., 
239. gota euavrg 167 note 2, 239. 
Sox with finite verb 278. doxetre 
inserted in middle of sentence 282. 

Soxipdfo constr. 227, 239. 

Sofatw constr. 227. 

Spaxph omitted 140. 

Sivapor 53. Augm. 38. stvoua ete. 
49. divacm and divy 49. Fut. 45. 
Constr. 197, 210, 222, 225, 226. 
édvvaro ‘could have been’ 206. 


Suvaréw constr, 226. 


Suvardy éom, Suvarés constr. 197, 227 
£., 239f. 


Svo declension 35. 
dvo 162. 


Pass. 


dvo dUo 145. ot 
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Sucevréprov 28. 
Svopal 83 f. Without art. 148. 


Siw 53. Intrans. 183. ddw, divw, 
évddtoxw 53 (41). Aor. 43 (bis). 


7d SwSexacvrov jpov 67, 156. 


€ interchanged with a 20f. With o 
21. With. 21f. 
éav not dy or qv 60, 214, 271. Constr. 


213 ff. (with pres. ind. 214. With 


fut. 215). day xal 215. édy re... 
édv te 271, éav uy ‘except’ 216, 
293. 


éav for dv 60f., 216. 

éavrep 60, 271. 

€GuTod not avrod 35. 
ceavrod 167 note 1. 
av altav, tudv a. 35. For 
aAprwy 169f. édavrod and adroit 
167f. Position of é. 168. Streng- 
thened by addition of avrés 168. 


éaw constr. 226. od« é& 257. 
éyyapedo for dyyap. 20 f. 
éyy({o constr. 114. 

éyyvorra 33. 

éyyova, dey. 12. 


éyyés with gen. (or dat.) 107. As 
predicate 257. 


éyytrepov 35. 
éyelpw, -o.a1, forms in use 53. Aor. 


For épavrod, 
éavrév for 


44. wyépOn, éyiyeprac ‘is risen’ 
199. éyewpe Gpov, eyelperbe drywyev 
278. 

éyxalyia 84, 


éykaxety (éx.) 67. Constr. 245. 

éykadéw constr. 105, 110, 184. 

éykérrw constr. 235, 255. 

éykparevopar constr. 91. 

’Efexlas 8 note 1. 

€eXo-, compounds with, 68. 

vn with predicate in sing. and plur. 
78. Without art. 147, 148. 

e=t6f., 7f. 

e. interchanged with e 22. 

-el, adverbs in, 69. 

el 60, 205, 213 ff., 271f., 254 (od and 
pn). ‘Whether’ 211, 216, 220f. 
Before direct questions 260. el xat 
215. el wh (re) 216, 254, 293. el 5& 
wy (ye) 216, 260, 271, 293. el dpa 
(ye) 259. el ye 261, 271. etrws 60, 
216. 


él phy for 4 piv 9, 60, 260. 
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-e.a interchanged with -la 8, 

-e(a, substantives in, 62. 

elSov and -a 45, 56. Cp. dpdw. 

elSaXcov -efov 15, 64. 

eiSwdodarpla (-eta) 68. 

eluy 7. 

elkoot not - 19 with note 7. 

elkw elfa 38. 

eipl, forms of, 51£. Omission of, 72 ff, 
92 (ctva), 245 and 246f. (dv). In 


periphrases 37, 201, 202 ff. . with 
gen. 95f., 99. With dat. 111 f. 

elpt, remnants of, 52. 

-etov, -tov, substantives in, 15, 64. 

eltrep 60, 271. 

eltrov, -a 45, 55. elarev and Aeyev 192. 
ws @ros elrety 225. elmdy, cai elirev 
249 f. elev Adywv 55, 250. Cp. 
rey. 

elrras 60, 216. 


elpykev with subject unexpressed 75. 
For aorist 200. 


elpqvy ipiv 74. 
elpyvn 123. 
-ets for -éas (substantives in -evs) 26. 


els with acc. 122 ff. Confused with 
év 122 ff, 180. For éwt and ps 
124, els 7d with inf. 224, 236, 239. 
els with groua, ylvouar (ell) 85 f. 
With doylfecba: (pass.) 86. With 
éyelpw, exw etc. 93. Interchange- 
able with dat. 109 £. Compounds 
of els, constr. 115. els rpécwrov 130. 
els xetpas 130. els éhdyuordv éore 86, 
228. 


Umaye els elpyvnv, év 


els as indefinite article 144. la for 
mporn 144. els 7s 144, 178. els ob 
178. els Exacros etc. 179. 6 eis... 


érepos 144, els... kat els 144, 145. 
els rav Eva 144. dd ds 140 f. 

-cioat 2nd sing. pass. termination of 
verbs in -éw 47 note 2. 

-eoav in plupf. 47. 

elra, elrev 20, 60, 277. 

aire 60. etre ... etre 212, 214, 271. 

elw0a constr. 227. 

é« see é€. 

xaos 179. Does not take art. 161. 
Distinguished from ras 161. With 
partitive gen. 97. 

&8uSbeoKe constr. 92. 

aeet 59. Pleonastic use after 8rrov 
175. 

exetdev 59. For éxet? 258. 
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éketvos 171 f. With (or without) art. 
172. éxelvns sc. 6500 109, 140. 

éxetore = éxet 59. 

ékkA(vo intrans. 182. 

écAavOdvopat constr. 104. 

weete peels pass. 55. éxAd-youat mid. 


éxtradar 14, 66. 
eemepioorot 66. exrepicods 66. 


ékrlrrw constr. 106. Equivalent to 
éxBddXoua 184, 


éxtés 58 note 1. 
éxrés el wh 216. 


éxrore 14. 
*Edavdv (not -dv) dpos 32, 64, 85. 


&Adoowv -rrov 23. Meaning 34. 
Without # 108. 


Adxurros perexiguus 33. 
33, 34. 

€Xedw for -é 47 £., 54. Transit. 88. 

eX(e)etvds 23. 

€deos, (6 and) rd 28. 

"EdwraPér, -B0 7, 13, 30. 

*EXucatos 8. 

€Akdo augm. 39, 54. 

€\xo aor. and fut. 54, 

*EAAds with art. 153: 

“EdAnves, art. with, 154, “Iovdaiol (re) 
cat EAAnves 264. 

Adoydw -éw 48. 

Anlto, Anis 15 f  Prmxa 199. 
ermitw constr. 110 note 2, 186, 137, 
197, 202, 231, 234 (éAzis). 

epavrod 35, 166 f. 

épPdérw constr. 115. 

éppévo constr. 115. 

éuds 168 f. 

euml(p)rrqpe 24. -rhdw 49. Constr. 
102. 


With gen. 107. 


-co Tbr Epos 


guml(p)mprye 24. 
éprvéw with gen. 103. 
éprropevopar intrans. and trans. 88. 


eumporbey 59, 107, 127 £. mpodpaydy 
éumpoobev 295. 

ty with dat. 130 f & 7@ with inf. 

ss 237, 239. Confused with els 122 ff., 
130. Its use in periphrases for 
partitive gen. 96 f. Interchangeable 
with simple dat. 109 f., 131. For 
instrumental dat. 116 f., 130f. 
Denoting the personal agent 130 f. 
With déye 131 note 1. Denoting 
the cause or motive 118, 131. & 
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roory, &v @ 131, 219, 272. With 
verbs expressing emotion 118. De- 
noting accompanying forces etc. 
118. Of manner 118, 131. With 
pavbdyvw, ywwokw (‘ with’ or ‘by’) 
131. Of time 119f. év de&a 140. 
ev (én) péow 12, 129. ev xerpt 130. 
év Xpior@ (kvpiy) 131.—Not assimi- 
lated in composition 12. Opposed 
to d- 69. Compounds of éy, constr. 
115. 


évavrt with gen. 127 f. 

évavtlos constr. 111. évayrloy with 
gen. 127f. ¢& évayrias 140. 

évb8toKw 41, 53. Constr. 92. 

évSov 58 note 1. 


évexev elvexev (évexa) 20, 22. Uses of, 
127. &v. rod with inf. 237. 


évepyéw and -éouat 185. 

évexetv intrans, 182. 

ev0dSe 58. 

évOev 59. 

évu=éort 51 f. 

évopkl{w constr. 88, 92, 226. 

éyoxos constr. 106. 

évré&\Aopa constr. 226, 235, 240. 

évredbey 59. 

évrés rare 58 note 1. 

évtpéropat tia 89. 

évrvyxave constr. 115. 

évaémiov with gen. 127 f. 
113 note 4, 128. 


éf, éx, éy 12. Uses 124 ff. ék rod 
with inf. 237. In periphrases for 
partitive gen. 96 f. (144). Do. with 
verbs 100 f. With ‘to fill’ ete. 
102, 117 note 3. With ‘to sell’ 
etc. 105, 126. With verbs denoting 
separation 105 f. For t7é 126. 
For & (attraction) 258. é« pécou 
=é& 129. ék yeupds, éx orduaros 83, 
130. Compounds of é« with gen. 
106. 

é€auris 14, 140. 

éeorw constr. 227f., 241. 
éort 73, 75, 204, 252. 

€£odoOpedo 21. 

eEovclav éxw etc. constr. 227 f., 234, 

é£opk({w constr. 88, 133, 226. 

éEovbevéw (-dw) 24, 61. 

&€ 58 note 1, With gen. 107. 

€wbev 59. 

é£Grepos 35. 

éépaka and édpaxa 39, 56. Use 199 f. 


With gen. 107. 


For dat. 


éfoy se. 
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-eos in 2nd declension contracted and 
uncontracted 25. 


érayyé\Aopat constr. 232. 
ératox tvopar augm. 38. 
érakotw tivds 103. 
évraxpodpatl tives 103. 


éravo 14, 65. With gen. 107, 108, 
129. 


érrapx(a -eos 8. 

érratprov 14, 136. 

*Errapdditos "Eradpas 71. 

émel 60, 218, 274. 

érreSh 60, 218, 272, 274, 

éreadhrep 60, 272, 274. 

ére(keca for émelk. 23. 

érrelrep 60. 

érevta 60, 277. em. pera roiro 295. 

éméxetva, 14, 66, 84. With gen. 107. 

émepwrdw constr. 226. 

éréxo intrans. 182. 

érnpedto tid 89. 

ént with acc. 136. él 76 adré 136. 
With gen. 136 f. With dat. 187 f. 


é¢’ @ 137. Compounds of émi, 
constr. 115. 


émBddAwo intrans. 182. 
émyiwéokw constr. 246. 


émSelkvupat mid. 186. 
233. 


émOupéw constr. 102, 225. 


émkadéw, -opar constr. 92 note 1, 227, 
230, 238. 6 émixadovpevos 163. 


émapBdvopal tvs 101. 

émdavOdvopar constr. 104, 227. 

érdnopovt 62. 

éripaptupéw constr. 232. 

see -€opar 55: fut. 45: constr. 

émwpevw with partic. 245, 258. 

émiotoros 64. 

émuro0éw constr. 102, 225. 

émokeérropar constr. 227. 

érlorapa. constr. 231 with note 4, 
246. 


Constr. 115. 


-vupe constr. 


émorpépw intrans. 182 f. 
émutacow constr. 226, 230, 240f. 
émcr(Onpt, -epar constr. 115. 
émTusdw constr. 226. 

émurpérrw constr. 226, 240. 
émtvyxavo constr. 102. 
émxeipéw constr. 225. 
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épavvde for epevy. 21. 
épydtopar, Apyatopny -odpnv, but elp- 
yaoua. 38 £., 54. Constr. 92, 124° 


Ypnpos, accentuation of, 14. éand 733. 
7 &p. as subst. 140, 155. 


epts, plur. -cdes and -ets 27, 84, 

Eppijs 71. 

éppéOnv for -4Onv 10, 40, 55. 

tppwco, -o be 200. 

%pxopat: forms in use 54. Aor. 45. 
Epxopat, 6 épxduevos in future sense 


189, 219. épxyov ‘come with’ 196 
note 1. épxou Kai te 278. 


éputdw with double accus. 91. 
inf. etc. 226, 241. Apdrav déyorres 
etc. 250. 4pdra and -rycev 191. 


-es term. of 2nd pers. in perf. and Ist 
aor. for -as 46. 

éo Oy in collective sense 83. 

eo blo, %rOw 54. pdryourar 42 (-eoam 47). 
Constr. 100f. écGlew kat rlvew 289, 

-exla, substantives in, 69. 

toraka, -nKa (Yona ?) 50 (15, 199). 

éore imperat. nowhere used 209. 

%rxatos also comparative 34.  ém’ 
éoxdrou (-Twv) r&v jpepay etc. (187, 
149), 156. 7a érxara 156. 

gow, not elow 22, Cp.58 notel. Not 
with gen. 107. 

trwbev 59. Not with gen. 107. 

éodrepos 35. 

érepodiSackadéw 68. 

repos and dAdos 179 f. 

tru 277. Position 289. ért dvw, kdrw 
for dvuwrepov, kardrepov 35 note 1. 
ére paxpov Kat 73. 

¢rousos 2 and 3 terminations 33. 
Accentuation 14, With rod and 
inf. 235. 

eb, xahds used instead of, 58. Com- 
pounds with ef 69, 39 (augment of 
verbs compounded withed). 8 modw 
(xpdcow) constr. 89, 245. 

elayyA(fopar and -fo 39, 69, 183. 
Constr. 89 f., 124, 227. 

evayyédiov 69. With gen. and with 
card and acc. 96, 133. 

ebaperréopat with dat. 118, 184. 

eiSoxéw 69. Constr. 88, 118, 123, 227. 

edkatpéw constr. 227. 

edhoyntos 6 eds 74. 

evoSodpat constr. 227. 

edmdpeSpos 69. Constr. 115. 


With 
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edpaxdroy 66. 


eip(oxw aor. 45. Active for mid. 188. 
Constr. 246 f. -ouas pass. with dat. 
113 (note 2), 185. 


-ebs, ace. plur. -e7s 26. 

eddpatvopat constr. 118. 

edxapioréw constr. 187, 185 (246). 

eXopar augm. 38. Constr. 110, 226. 

-edw, -elopar, verbs in, 61. 

éharraé 14, 

eduxvéopatl twos 102. 

écropkew 16. 

ehopdw constr. 227. 

*Eqpatlp 17. 

éx és 23. 

éxo ‘regard as’ 92, 281, 247: ‘be 
obliged to’ 226. Fut. only étw 36, 
54. &oxnxa for aor. 200. Intrans. 
182. With double acc. (ws, eds) 92, 
247. With relative clause 218. 
With inf. 226. With ér: 231. 2ywv 
‘with’ 248. éyoual revos 102. 


-€w, verbs in, 61. Formed from com- 
pound adjectives in -os 67. 

-éws gen. termination of adjectives in 
-Us 27. 

és, 7, not in use 25. 

éws conj. 60, 219, 272. With gen. 127. 
With gen. of the inf. 237, 239. éws 


08, 8rov 127, 219, 272. éws with 
adverb 127. 

t= 24. 

faw 54. Fut. 42. Imperf. 47. 

tB for of 10. 


Lados, 6 and 76 28. 

{yAcw constr. 225. 

{pido pass. with acc. 93. 
{nréw constr. 225. 

tp for op 10. 

{vyds, not -dy 28. 
Caovvups, perf. pass. 54. 
{Gov 7. 


n interchanged with « 8 f. 7 inter- 

changed with e 8 f. , 
tions (also 7) p4 

. ae. a eo napetived int 
With positives 143. 

4 changed to « in later Attic 8. 

-1 in 2nd pers. pass. 47. 

-y, adverbs in, 59. 
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jyyéopat with double acc. 92, 247. 
With acc. and inf. 92, 231. With 
ws and acc. 92 f., 270, 246 note 1, 
247. ipyotwevos subst. 157, 244. 
itynuat with present sense 199. 

Sierra. ‘very gladly’ 33. 

7Svrepos 34 note 1. 

fxo, inflection 54. Has perfect sense 
188. 


*HXias 8. Declension 25. 

HAvos without art. 147. 

jets for éyw 166. 

Fpépa omitted 140. Without art. 149, 
15]. vixra xal tpépay 94, 109. 
typay €& jyudpas 94. ijudpas (uéons) 
109. Dat. with and without év 109, 
119f., 174 note 1.  jyyépg xal Fpyépa 
120. 6a rhs Qu. 109, 132. 6 qpepdv 
Teccepdxovta (Teco. nu.) 109, 132. 
mpd & hy. Tod maoxa 126 £. od pera 
Todas Tabras huepas 133. (7d) Kad? 
nuépavy 94, 157. éxelvy 4 ty. the 
last day 171. &y at’ry ry ju. 170. 
év rais hp. éxelvais (radras) 171 £., 
ep. 276. ém écxdrov (-wv) Tov ip. 
137, 149, 156. 

fprovs declined 27. jmov, ra huloca 
with gen. 97 f. 

-yv for -y in acc. of 3rd decl. 26. 

dveyka, éveykety etc. 45, 57. 

avlka 59, 272. 

Hep 60. 

“Hpd8ns 7. 

-js in compounds from verbs in -dw, 
-éw 68. 

ns, -evtos (in proper names) = Lat. 
-éns, -entis 31. 

*Hoatas ‘Ho. 16. 

ooo Hrrev, joootpar irraGpar etc. 
23, 54. Hoowv, focov meaning 34. 

Hrou 60, 266. 


¥ixos, 628: gen. -ous ibid. 


6, reduplication of, 11. 

OdAacca without art. 147. 

@dvaros without art. 149, 150. 
“ae and deponent ova: 44. Aor. 


Oappéo and Cdpoa 23. Intrans. 88. 
Constr. 123 note 3. 

Oavpdtw and dep. -oua 44, 54, 181. 
Aor. ibid. Fut. 42.. Constr. 88, 
118, 185, 137. 

Qed beside 4 Oebs 25, 
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Ocdopor defective 54 (supplemented by 
Oewpéw). é0edOnv with dat. 113, 185. 
@. with part. 246. With ws 230 
note 4, 

OA, not é6. 23,54. Au nr 37, 54. 
= BotdAoua 47. Constr. 196 f., 209, 
210 (8éere with conj.), 225. #0edor 
‘I could wish’ 207. 

OepeAAtov and -os 28. 

-Gey, adverbs in, 59. 

Qeds voc. Beds (Bed) 25, 87. 
art. 148, 163, 297. 

Ocwpéw supplemented by Gedoua: 54. 
Takes place of pres. épdw 56. Constr. 
231 with note 4, 233, 246. 

Gtyyave with gen. 101. 

OAtYus 15. 

Ovyicke 7. Perf. 50, 199. 

OprapBetw trans. 88, 183. 

Ovarepa declined 32. 

Qipa and -at 84, 137, 149. 


Without 


t interchangeable with e 21f. With v 
22 (with o 22). Shortened before 
15. 


 adscript (c mute) 6 f. 
-¢ in demonstratives (vuvl) 35. 


-(a, substantives in, 63. Do. related 
to compound adjectives in -os and 
verbs in -éw 67. 


-td{w, verbs in, 61. 

-tavds, designations ending in, of Latin 
origin 63. 

idopat pass. 184, 

-las, gen. -lov (proper names), 25, 29. 

iSeiv for ideiv 16. 


(Stos for #5. 16. Generally possessive 
= ‘own’ 169. Omission of art. with 
it 169. kar’ ldtav, iéte 141, 169. 


i808 for i600 16. Without a finite 
verb 74, 292. kai ldod 262. tdod, 
We with nom. 85 note 1. te with 
plural word 85 note 1. 


te. contracted into a 23, 51. 

“IepdroAts dat. “Iepd méder 32. 

Tepixé 7, 16. 

Tepooddvpa "Tepoveadfp 16, 31. Fem. 
32. Hardly ever takes art. 153, 
cp. 161. 


icpoupyéw trans. 88. 
Teroat 17. 

-({@, verbs in, 61. 

type with compounds 51. 
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*Incots 29. Declined 31. 
without art. 152, 170. 


ixavds constr. 227 f. ixavéy satis 76. 

*Ixdvroy 8.‘ 

-uxds (-taKds), adjectives in, 64 f. 
Verbal adj. in -cxkés with gen. want- 
ing 107. 

iAdokopat 54, Constr. 88 note 3. 

Weds wor 25, 74. 

ipariov omitted 141. indria 84. 

-ly, -tvos for -ls, -tvos 27, 

Wa 60, 211 f., 221, 222 ff, 209 (for 


imperat.), 217 f., 240. dA’ tva 269, 
293. iva dé 286 £. 


tvart 14, 

-wés, adjectives in, 65. 
drwy “Idrry 11. 
*TopSavys, 6 153. 
Tovdala with art. 153. 


TovdSato. with and without art. 153 f. 
°T. (re) xat”EdAnves 264. 


*Tovvias or -via 71 note 4. 

toa as adverb with elva: 257 f. (271). 

Yoaort for ofdacr 5, 50. 

-lola, substantives in, 69. 

Yoros constr. 114, 270 f. 

Topanr, 6154. was °I., ras ofkos ’I. 
162. 


With and 


-troa, substantives in, 63. 


iordve, -dw for torn 48. éorny and 
éord@nv 50, 181. 2nd aor. imperat. 
50. Other tenses 50. 


toxtw constr. 226. 

Tradla with art. 153. 

ix8is accent 14. Ace. plur. -vas 26. 
*Iwdvve 11, 30. 

*Twdvys Iwva(s) etc. 11, 30. 
*Tovd0as (-ys) 30. 

Tooth ‘Iwrts 30. Gen. -fros 31. 
Tuwotas 8. 


Kadd, 270. 

Kadrrep 270. 

kaQdmrrw for -ouae 183. With gen. 101. 
xalapltw (-ep-) 20. For xafalpw 54, 
Kabéfopar 54 f. 

Kae’ eis 179. 7d Kal? els 94. 

Kabijxev, KabAKoV 206. 

KdOnpar 52, 54 f. 

Kabl{w 54 f. 

«add 270. 
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Ka0ddrov, 7d 234 note 2, 

Kadri 274, 

Kabeos 270. 

xol 60, 261 ff. (249 f., 275 note 1). 
In crasis 19. At the beginning of 
the apodosis 262f. In sentences of 
comparison 263, 270. kai... al, re 
(...) Kal etc. 264f. dda cal 269. 
kai yap 275. Kal... dé, d€ kal 267. 
61d kal etc. 263. ef kal see el. Kal 
el 275, 4 kal 266. «Kal o¥, cal ph 
265 f. xal radra with particip. 248, 
263. Kal rodro 171, 268. kal ris 
‘who then?’ 262f. Op. xatye, xat- 
wep, xatrou‘ye), Kav. 

Kat(a)has 17 note 4. 

kalye 248, 261. 

Katvdy 17. 

katvérepos for positive 142. 

kalrep 60. With part. 248. 

Katpés without art. 149. 
constr. 223 f., 234. 

kalrou(ye) 60, 248, 260, 269 (275). 

«xalw aor. and fut. pass. 43, 55. 

Kakodoyéw Tid 89. 

kakorradla 8. 

kaxkés, comparison of, 34. Kaxovs kakds 


kK. (éo71v) 


xadéw fut. Kxaréow 42, 55. With 
double acc. 92. 6 kadovpevos 163. 


kaAAéAalos, 7) 67. 
Kaddy éoriy constr. 112, 240 f. 


Kad@s for ef 58. xKadds (8) rodw 
constr. 89, 245. Kxadds A\éyw 89. 


kapnros (-tdos) 9. 

Kav 19 note 2, 214, 275. 

kara with acc. 133, In periphrases for 
possessive gen. 133, 169. Distribu- 
tive card, stereotyped as an adv. 
133, 145, 179. With gen. 133. 
xara povas 141. Kar’ idiav 141, 169. 
xara mpbowrrov 83,129f. Compounds 
of xard, constr. 89 (acc.), 104, 106 
(gen. ). 

KaTaywooKopar pass. 184. 

Kardyvupe 52. 

karaSovddw active 183. 

karaSvvacredw constr. 104. 

karaxplve constr. 232. davdry 111. 

Karakuptetw tivds 104. 

karodapBdvona. mid. 186. Constr. 
231. 


kataXelrw constr. 226. 
kataddkdoow, -opot with dat. 114. 
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katavapkéo tivds 106. 
Katavioow, aor. pass. 43. 
Karak constr. 226. 
katapdopal tia 89. 
KatTaxpdopat with dat. 114, 
katévavtt with gen. 127 f. 


Karevémiov with gen. 127f. Inter- 
changeable with dat. 113 note 4. 


KaTnyopéopat pass. 184. 
kathywp for -opos 29. 
katTyXéopar pass. with acc. 93. 
Kardrepos, -épw 35. 


kavxdouat intrans. and trans. §8. 
Constr. 110, 118. 


Kadapvaotp 12f., 32. 

KeSpav 32, 

Ketpar 52, =réBepar5l. xeluevos Hv 203. 

kelpopat ‘ have one’s hair cut’ 186. 

kéxTypar not used 199 note 1. 

kéxpaya for xpdtw 198. 

kedetw constr. 110, 191, 197, 226, 230, 
240 (ace. and inf. pass.). 

kevep Pareto 67. 

(kepdvvupt) perf. pass. 55. 

képas Képata 26. 


kepdalvw, aor. -ava, -noa 40, 55. Fut. 
pass. 55. 


K7pvé accent 15. 

Knptoow constr. 124, 226, 239. 

Kudtixla with and without art. 153. 

xwvSuveto constr. 227. 

kralw 55. Fut. 42. Constr. 88, 136. 

Kes acc. krelda kre 26. Plur. xreidas 
Kreis 26. 

wrelo KékAeropor 40, 55. 

KAnpovopéw constr. 102. 

«Aiwa accent and quantity 14 f., 63. 

kAfyw aor. pass. 44, 55. Intrans. 182. 

kotAla without art. 151. 

koipdopor fut. 45. 

kotvwvéw constr. 100, 114. 

kotvevds with gen. (or dat.) 106. 

ko\Adopar with dat. 114. 

KoAXptov (-odptov) 22. 

Kodoocat Kodaccaeis 21. 

KéMtrot 84. 

Kérrropat constr. 88. 

kopBavas (-Bav) 32. 

Kopévyupt with gen. 101. 

kéopuos, 6 7 33. 
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xéopos without art. 148. 
Kovapros 15. 
KpaB[B]aros (-arros, -axtos) 11. 


Kpatw, kpafov 15. Inflection 55. Fut. 
36 note 1, 43. Aor. 43. Kéxpaya = 
xpdfw 198. Constr. 232, 250. 


Kpatéw constr. 101. -douae rod wh with 
inf. 235. 


kpario-re in address 33, 86. 

kpéas, Kpéa, 26. 

Kpeoowy, -rrwv 23. Meaning 34. 

kpipa accent and quantity 14 f., 63. 

kplvw constr. 231. -ouat constr. 114, 

Kpiorros 15. 

xpiBw for xpirrw 41, 55. Aor. pass. 
43, 55. Constr. 91. 

Kpumrds: év (TG) KpuTrro@ 156. 

xrévva (-alvw) for -eivw 41, 55. Cp. 
airoxT. 

«tlois without art. 148. mdca (7) xr. 
162. 

kvéw (kb) 55. 

kukdd0ev 59. 

Kudlow 55. 

Kupivios, -ivos, more correctly -tnos 
9, 13 

kuptedo tivds 104. 

kbptos without art. 148. 

kwAtw constr. 105, 226, 255. 

Kas, acc. Ka 25 


Aayxdvw constr. 102, 135, 235. 
dé8pa 7, 258. 

aKkéw 55. 

Aadéw constr. 232. 


AapBave, Affprpopat etc. 24,55. efAnda 
“ tie ease 200. A. pami- 
opacw 118. AaBdv (2raBev cat) pleo- 
nastic 248 f. 

AavOdvw constr. 245, 258. 

Aeyedv, -rdv 21. 

A€éyw defective, supplemented by eiroy 
etc. 55. déyet without subj. 75. 
Aéyec €v ’HXlg and similar phrases 
131 note 1. With acc. (rivd) 89. 
Kah@s, kaxas éyw 89. With double 
ace. 92, With ér or ace. and inf. 
232, 240. With wa 226. Aeyev 
and elrev 192. déywr, -ovres 81 note 
1, 232, 249 £., 285. ov Adyers 260. 
6 Neybpevos 242. Adyw tpiv inserted 
282. xara dvOpwrov Aéyw and simi- 
lar phrases inserted 282, 
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Aclrw aor. 43, 55. Alternative pres, 
Aurdvw 55. Aelrer til 112. delro- 
Bal Twos 105, 


Aaroupyds, -la, -€w 8, 

Aévrioy 21. 

Aeuis (-ets) declined 29, 

Anvés, 4 (6) 26. 

Alav usual i- 
ae y placed after word quali 

AlBos, 6 (not 4) 26. 


Ads, 6 and % 26. Aywéds and Aods 
combined 299. 


AoylLouat pass. 184. Constr. with els 
86. With os and nom. 93, 270. 
With (acc. and) inf. or gr: 231. 


Aoopéw tid 89. 


Aoumds : (7d) Aordy 94, 
109. Art. repeated 
A. omitted 180, 292. 


Aovkas 71. 

Aotw, AAov(o)uar 40, 55. 

os “7s (-as) 25,31 f. wand 7a A. 
1 f. 


after d. 160 f. 


Avpatvopal twa 89. 

Avréopa: constr. 137. 
Avovredéw constr. 89. 
Atotpa, -av, -o1s 32. 


* 
“pa, substantives in, 62. With short 
stem-vowel 14 f., 62 f. Studied 
accumulation of, 299. 


pabyrevo intrans. and trans. 88, 183. 
Pakdpios without auxiliary verb 73f. 
paxpdbev (ard p..) 59. 

Paxpo@upéw constr. 118. 


PaAXov, padtora 33. ardor omitted 
143. leonastic uaddor 143. 


Poapovas 11. 

pavOdve constr. 247, 227, 238. 

pavva 32. 

Map@a, -as 25, 30. 

Mapidp, -la 30. 

Mapkos 15. 

paptupéw constr. 111. With Aéyur ete. 
250. -douae pass. 184. paprupd in- 
serted 282. 

paorés, -00ds, -fds 24. 

paratos 2 and 3 terminations 33. 

pebiokopnoar otve 117. 

pelyvupe (not ulyv.) 8. 

perfdrepos 34. 


Tob Nowrrod 94, | 
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péAe constr. 104, 


HéAAw augm. 38,55. Constr. 197, 202, 
222, 227. With inf. as periphrasis 
for fut. 204 f. 

BépvypaL, see Mi yoKouat, 

Béuopar constr. 89. 

pév 60, 266 f. wer... 68 266 £. perv... 
on (AH) 267. wer ody 267, 270, 


bevodv ye 60, 260, 269, 270. 

pévrot 60, 269. 

pévo trans. 87. 

Pepipvdw constr. 104, 111. 

Hepls omitted 140. 

pépos omitted 141. pépy ‘region’ 84, 
Beravixrioy for uecoy. 21. 

HeonpBpla without art. 148. 


perovixtiov (weray.) 67. Without art. 
149. -dov 109. 


Mecororap(a with art. 153. 

pécos partitive 109, 158. 7d yécov 158, 
dvd wécov 122,129. én (év) péow 12: 
with gen. 129. péoos, pécov adv., 
éx péoou, da pésou (-ov) with gen. 
129, 182. Article 156. 

peords with gen. 106. 

perda with acc. 133. era 7d with inf. 
236, 239. With gen. 133f. Denot- 
ing manner 1]8, Alternating with 
dat. after verbs denoting community 
114. werd and ovv 182, 183 f. werd 
Kal 263. 

peraSiSwp constr. 100. 

peradapBdve with gen. 100. jerada- 
Boy xacpdv 100. 

peradAdoow constr. 105. 

perapédopor 55. Fut. 45. Constr. 235. 


perafd ‘between’ (with gen.), ‘after- 
wards’ 129. 

peréxw constr. 100. 

péroXxos with gen. 106. 

petpéw ev tive 117. 

perproradéw til 110. 
éxpu(s) 20, 60. With gen. 127. mw. of 

F a ao 272. Conjunction 219, 272. 

wh negative 214, 216, 253 ff Inter- 
rogative 254, 259. Before an inf. 
after verbs containing a negative 
idea 255. 7d 4 with inf. 234. 709 
pv with inf. 235. As conjunction 
211 ff.— wh o} 213, 254. ov ui see 
od. ph with ellipse 293 f.—uh 
yévorro 219, 259, 

pydé 60, 261, 265. 


y 
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pndels 14, 178. unGels an alternative 
form 24. 


prPapds 24. 
pmbels 24. 
pay see ef wy. 


phrote 212 f., 220, 255 note 1. pore 
ov ph 256. 


Pires 60, 212 f., 240 note 1, 255. 

pire 60, 261. pyre... unre 265 f. 

pATyp to be supplied 95. 

pare 254, 259. uareye 254. 

EnTpodwas 7, 21. 

-pt, verbs in, 48 ff. 

pratve peprappévos 40, 55. 

pipvycKw -duac 7. Constr. 103 f. 
véuynuat with present sense 199. 

MervaAfvy for Murid. 22. 

Pvnpovedo constr. 104. 

pyyoretw pepviorevpat? 38, 56. 

poyAddos 24. 


pévos never more nearly defined by 
reference to the whole 97 note 1. 
pévos and adv. pwovov 141. xara pdvas 
141. od pévor ... dddAG (Kal) 267. ov 
p. 6¢ &. kal 291 note 2. 


-pés, substantives in, 61 f. 
Mvoia with art. 153. 
Movers 10. Declined 29. 


v, variable, 19. 

Nafaper, -c0, -a@ 13. 

vat 256, 260. vat, Aéyw tuiv 256, 260. 
val val 256. 

Nadav Neepav etc. 17 note 2. 

vais in literary lang. for m)otov 27. 

Nedrrodts Néav wddw 32. 

vekpol without art. 148. 

veopnvla voup. 22. 

v(e)orads v(e)orord etc. 23. 

veto with inf. 226. 

vbw 56. 

vijoris, plur. yjores 27. 

vido, 6 vikev with perfect sense 189. 

vikos, 7d for 7 vixn 28 £. 

virrw for vitw 41, 56. 

voéw constr. 231, 


vopltw not with double acc. 92, With 
inf., with 8: 201 f., 231 £. 


vépnos without art. 150. 
vétos without art. 148. 
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voids, vods 29. 

viv, position of, 289. 

v0E: vixra kal huépay 94, 109. (rijs) 
vuxrés 109. dia (7%) v. 109, 132, 
149. péons v. 109. ev vuxri 119. 
kard péoov ris v. 158, 


vux Onjpepov 66 f. 
vuoratwo éviorafa 40, 


£évos with gen. 106. 


Enpé, 4 140. 
Enpalve énpappévos 40. 
Evpéw forms 56. ¢évpduny 186. 


o interchangeable with u and e 21. 
With 7 22, 


6, 4, 76 145 ff. 7d, 700, rw with inf. 


233 ff. 6 pév...0 68145. 6 dé, 7 de, 
of 6¢ 146. 6 uév ody 146. As article 
146 ff. 6 cal 163. 

88e 35 f., 170. 

686s, ellipse of, 108f., 140. 686y with 


gen. versus 94 note 1, 98, 130. 
with ropevoua etc. 119. 


’Otiias 8. 
8Oev 59, 258 (attraction). Conjunction 
274. 
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ol- often unaugmented 38. 


ol8a forms 50, 53 (cp. tcacw). Constr. 
227, 231, 240, 246. 


olkoSermdrys 66. olk, Tis olkias 295. 
oikodop4 62. 

otkos without art. 151, 162. 

olxtippds 8, 15.  -of 83. 

oixtipw (-(ppwv) 8, 15, 56. Trans. 88. 
-oiv for -ofy in inf. 48. 


otos 36, 178f. ody oloy 871 179, 292 
note 2. olos dymor’ ody 178. 


ddobpetw, -evrhs, od. for -e- 21. 
8dos with art. 161. 

épelpopor for iu. 22. With gen. 102. 
opthéo constr. 114. 


(Bpvupt), dpvio 48. Constr. 88, 123, 
131, 133, 232. 


Spobupasdy 70. 
Spordto constr. 114. 


Spovos accent 14. 2 terminations? 33. 
With dat. (or gen.) 106, 114. 


6poudw constr. 114. 
opodoyéw constr. 92, 110, 131, 202, 247. 
Spdore = Spot 59. 
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pws 60, 269. 

dvadltwo tivd 89, 

évivayo. with gen. 101. 

Svopa : @ bv., 05 7d By., (kat Td) dv. 
avrod, dvéuare 74, 85, 118. rodvoua 
94. émirlOnu, émixadéw rivi dv. 115. 
Kahéw 7d bv. Twos... (acc.) 92. moredw 
eis 7d dy. tewos 110. mri (ev) 7G dv. 
twos etc. 123 f. 


-oos, contraction of, in 2nd decl. 25. 

$moGev with gen. 107, 128. 

nlow with gen. 107, 128 f. 

étrotos 36, 175, 179. 

omdre 59f., 218, 272. 

émov ‘where’ and ‘ whither’ 58. 

érrdvopat 56. With dat. 113, 185. 

. Opdw. 

Smws 60, 175, 211 f., 221, 258. 

‘épao defective, supplemented by 
Brérw, Oewpd, eldov etc. 56. Perf. 
édpaxa and édp. 39. Pass. érrdvouat, 
&pOnv 56, 185. Constr. 88 note 1, 
126, 246. dpa, dpare uy 209, 213, 
278. opa uy elliptical 293. 

dpylfopar constr. 118. 

Spéyopat with gen. 102. 

épeavy, 7 140. 

dplorodéw 67. 

épl{w constr. 225. 

épk({o constr. 88, 92, 133, 241. 

SpuiE, Spveov 27. 

dpoberla, 7, or -do.a, Ta 69. 

‘éptoow aor. pass. 44. 

8s, 4, 8 36. Uses 173 ff., 216 ff. Con- 
fused with oo7s 172f. Not used 
for ris 176 (but see also 218). Used 
with disregard to formal agreement 


166. Attraction 173 ff. és per... 
és 62 145f. dq’ fs 140. 6 dor 77, 
204. é& dsee dv. éf’ @ see én. 


-ogla, substantives in, 69. 

8cv0s, 6, 7 33. 

$oos 36, 178f. dcov cov 179. 

Sormep not in use 36, 173. 

doréov -otv 25. 

orts (almost) confined to the nom. 36. 
Uses 172 £., 216 ff. With conj. with- 
out dv? 217. Not used in indirect 
questions 175, but cp. 176. 6,71 in 
direct questions 176: = 6? 8,7¢ 177. 
doris dy 7 178. 

érav 60, 218f., 272. 

re 60, 218, 228, 272. 
258. 


bré pay ... ore be 
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8ru 60, 222, 229, 230 ff., 240 (272) 286. 
Before direct speech 233, 286. ‘ Be- 
cause’ 274. ovx (ofov) dre 179, 292 
note 2, 

ie €ws Brov, méxp. br. 36, 127, 

-od, adverbs in, 58 f. 

ob, 253 ff., 214, 216f. ob... adda (dé) 
266, 267. od pdvor ... dXAG (Kat) 267. 
ov M. Oe a. kai 291 note 2. od in 
questions 254, 259, 209f. ov... ov 
(4) neutralizing each other 256. 
ov... ovdels etc. intensifying the 
negation 256. od of (ditto) 256. 
ov wy With conj. (or fut.) 209f. od 
wavrws and similar phrases 257. 
ovx bre 292 note 2. ody olov gre 179, 
292 note 2, od ydp 275. 

ot ‘where ? and ‘whither’ 58, 

oval, 7 32. With dat. 112. 

ov8é 60, 261, 265f. add’ ovdé 269. 
ovdé yap 275. 

ovdels 14. Also odfels 24. ovdels, ode 
els 178. o¥6. ds od 173, 256. ovdév 
‘nothing worth’ 76. ovx odlyos 16. 

od0érepos 178. 

ovixoty 60, 273. 

ody 60, 2728. 
see pev. 

odtpavios, 6, 7) 33. 

odpavéds and -ol 83. 
147f. 

Oipias 8. 

-otoat 2nd pers. pass. in verbs in -dw 
47 note 2. 

otre 60, 261. ovre... ore (kat) 265 f. 

otros 35. Uses 170ff. With and 
without art. 172. Referring to a 
subsequent clause with 87, iva, or 
inf. 171, 229. rodro peév ... Toto de 
171. xat rodro tdque 171, 263. Kal 
radra with part. 171, 248, 263. otros 
with anaphora 301. 

otrw(s) 19f. After a participle 253. 
As predicate 257. ws... olrws (kai) 
270. 

odxl 254, 256. odxl, Aeyw tuiv 256. 

Sdadérys eipl constr. 111. 

dheltw: dhedrov 206. Constr. 227. 

Sedov particle to introduce a wish 
206 f., 220. 

SpOadpoSovdla, (-ela) 68. 

éP0adpds without art. 151 with note 2. 

ola, 7 140. 

-6@, verbs in, new forms of, 61. 


dpa ofv 273. peév obv 


Without art. 
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tratSevonar constr. 227. 
(ék) trav8ud0ev 59. 
mwaitw 56, 40. Fut. 43. 


wad dvakdaprrev and similar phrases 
295. 


rrapmAndel 8, 69. 

TloppvAla with and without art. 
153. 

mravboxetov, -xetov 24. 

mavouxe 8, 69. 

TavTaxy, TavTy 7. 

mayvtote for dei 59. 

méavtTws ov and ob mdyrws 257. 


tapé with acc. 138. With compara- 
tive 108 : ep. 138 (with positive 143). 
With gen. 138. With dat. 138f. 
Compounds of rapa transitive 89: 
with dat. etc. 115. 


mapayyéAAw constr. 226, 232, 240f. 

trapayo intrans. 182. 

Trrapad(Sup. constr. 223, 236. 

tmrapaladdooros, -(a 33. 

mapavéw constr. 90, 226, 241. 

Tmapattéopor with uy and inf. 255. 

Tapakadéw constr. 226, 233, 235, 241, 
249. mapexade, -eoev 191. 


TmapadkapBdve constr. 227. mapahaBwy 
248. 


tmapdXuos, 6, 7) 33. 

Tapatnpéw, -éopat 186. 

mdpeps, -etvar constr. 115. 

Tmapéxw, -opat 186. Constr. 115. 

trappyola 10. 

Tappyotdtopar constr. 227. 

mas with art. 161f. mas €£97. 6 Tas, 
ot mdvres, Ta mavra 162. as doris, 
és 173 (244). mas 6 with part. 243 f. 
may 7d with part. 244. ds... ov, ov 
... Was = ovdels 162, 178, 283 note 1. 
mdyres ob 257. mdvrwy a stereotyped 
form with rpéry 108. 


Taoxa. (pdcka) 12, 32. 

maoxe v6 184. 

IIdtapa (-epa) 20. 

tmatpoddas 7, 21, 68. 

Tratw éranv 44, 56. -oua: constr. 105, 
245. 


wety 7. 
ae0ds non-existent 64. 


melOw 56. elOw and -ouat constr. 226, 
232. Cp. mémroBa. 


aetv for riety 23, 56. 
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qed contract verb in a instead of 9 
47, 56. Tenses 40, 56. Constr. 
90, 102. 


mepatw, meanings of, 56. Constr. 225. 

Tracpovy 62. 

wevOéw intrans. and trans. 88. 

wérovla with present sense 199. Constr. 
110, 123, 136, 137, 232. 

wep in combinations like xaizep 60. 

wrépa, 7. 

aépav with gen. 107. 

mepl with acc. 134, of wept avrév, 
TladAoy 134, 157. With gen. 134f.: 
confused with tmrép 134f. Com- 
pounds of wept transitive 89: with 
dat. ete. 115f. 

tepiayo intrans. 182. 

meptBdddAw constr. 92, 115f. -oua: mid. 
constr. 93 with note 2. 

mreptBAropat mid. 186. 

mreprexw 182 note 3. 


weplketpat with acc. 93. With dat. etc. 
116. 


Constr. 227. 


areptototos 64. 

Tepiratéw with dat. 119. 

mepimrlartw constr. 116. 

mepioods, -dTepos, -&s, -oTépws for 
Trelwv, waddov etc. 33 note 4, 58, 
143. repisods with gen. 108. 


Tepitépvopar pass. 185. 

treplxwpos, 7 140. 

mépuor (épov, méptov), not -w 19. 
amAlkos 36. For iAlkos 179. 
THXUS, -Gv 27. 
mato, -Lw 20, 56. 
mlerar. See rivw. 
tipmAdw for -nut 49. Constr. 102. 
mlvw 56. 


magw constr. 101. 


weiy or wy for meiy 23. 
mlecat 47. mlvyw constr. 100. 


mumpacke 56f. Perf. 200. 

moreso constr. 110, 123, 136, 137, 
232. -ouar pass. 93, 185. 

moruds 64, 

alors constr. 123, 136. 


mods constr. 110f., 143. 7d rhetorov 
‘at most’ 94. 

tKeiotos 33. 

mrelwv, neut. mdelov mréov 22. ol 
mreioves, meanings of, 142f. mhelwy 
before numerical statements with- 
out 4 108. 


mdnyf omitted 140. 
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meee ‘Yet’ (=ddda) 268, ‘Only’ 
ahem used indeclinably 81. Constr. 


amAnpdw and -douar mid. 186. Constr. 
102, 117. Pass. with acc. 93. 


wAnoloy with gen. 107. (6) mh. 157. 
Tots, mods 25, 29. 

mottos, 6 and 7d 28, 

avedpa without art. 149, 

qwoléw 40, 57. 

mrovéw, -éopar constr. 91f., 124, 134, 


135. kad@s (ed) 3. 89: (with part. 
245). With iva or inf, 226, 235, 
240. ow for -éouae mid. 183f. 


Pass. almost unrepresented 184. 
motos 36, 176, 179. rolas sc. 6508 108, 
140. 


wodts with gen. of the name 98. 


wots followed by xal 263. oi roAXol 
143. aodndas déperOar 91, 140. odd, 
ToAAW with comparative 143. 


mopevopar 656 etc. 119. mopevov and 
-Onre 196, 249. opevdels 249. 

aéppw (in literary language) = waxpdy 
24. As predicate 257. 

aéppwlev 59. = uaxpbder 24. 

troppwrépw (-ov) 35. 

adaos 36, 179. 

trorapoddpytos 68. 

moras 36, 176, 229. 

aroré 59 f., 212 £.°(usrore). 

aorepov ..., 4 176, 259. 

mott{o with double acc. 92. Pass. 
with acc. 93. 


Tlorlodor 22. 

roo ‘where’ and ‘ whither’ 58. 

arov (rare) 58. 

apaos, mpgos 7. 

mpiccw: eb mphcow for Kahas rad? 


apémet constr. 241. 

aplv 60. Constr. 219, 229, 240, 272. 
mp % 218 £., 229, 272. Prepos. with 
gen. 229 note 2. 

TIptoxa, IIpioxuAda 15 note 1. 


é with gen. 126f. pd mpoowrov 
a ds 199" apdrod with inf, 229, 237. 


mpodyo intrans. 182. 
amrpocuridopar constr. 232. 
wpoPdéropat mid. 186. 
mpddyrov Stu 233. 
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Trpdipos—mpdipos 22. 

TpokatayyéAAw constr. 202, 232. 

TmpodapBdve with inf. 227. 

mpopederdw with inf, 227, 

tmpovoéopal Tivos 104. 

Tpoopdw: mpoopdpyy? 37. 

pds with acc. 139: for mapd rin (ria) 
189: interchangeable with dat. 
110£., 114f., 116. rf wpds tas 139. 
mpds Tl 139. pbs we 165. pds rd 
with inf. 236.—With gen. and dat. 


Fi emai sia of apés, constr. 


tmpocavartOepal tive 116. 
TpooépXopar constr. 116. 


mpocedxopal tue 110. With tva etc. 
226, 235. 


mpocéx intrans. 182, 292. Constr. 88 
note 1, 116, 126. With inf. (or tva) 
227. 

TmpocSéopat with gen. 105. 

mpoaSoxe constr. 202, 232. 

mpootKe wanting in N.T. 206 note 2. 

tmpootdvros 69. 

mpockahéopar constr. 227. 


mpookuvéw constr. 89, 110. Imperf. 
and aor. distinguished 192. 


twpochapBavopa constr. 100. 
atpoomlare constr. 116. 
tmpocmovdopat with inf. 227. 
mpooraccw constr. 226. 


mpoot(Onpe constr. 116.  -euar ‘con- 
tinue to’ etc. with inf. 227, 258. 
mpooels elev and similar phrases 
249, 258. 

mporpayov 69. 

mporpwvew constr. 116. 

apécwrov without art. 150f. In peri- 
phrases 83, 129 £., 151. = mpdcwrov 
AapBdvw 4 (rporwrodjumrys etc. 68). 

ampdrepos -ov 34. 

mpor(Oenar constr. 225. 

mpoumdpxw with part. 244f. 

mpopyretw augm. 39. 

mpod0dve constr. 245. 

mpwt, 7d answering the question 
When ? 94, 157. 

pote, 7 140. 

ampdysos. See mpdisos. 

mpGpa 7. 

amparos for mpérepos 34. ‘First of all’ 
141. mparov wer 267. 
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wukvétepov 142 note 1. 

aby and -a: 84. An omitted 140. 
awuvOdvopat constr. 103. 

m&s 258. For ws or are 230. 

tras 60, 212f. (etrws, uqrus). 


p, -pp 10. Reduplication with f- 38. 
-pa Ist declens. gen. -pys 25. 

palSny 9. 

‘PaxéB, ‘Pad 12. 

Pepavticpévos 38, 57. 

Peptppévos 38, 57. 

péw fut, 43, 57. 

PHYvepe Phoow (Apdoow) 57. 

ay -€o 57. pipav 15. Perf. pass. 


-po-, -pp- 2, 23. 
pvopar 57. 


o, variable, 19f. 

oéBBarov 13. Dat. plur. -acw 29. 
(év) rots o., 7@ o. etc. 120. dls Tod . 
97, 109. déyé caBBdrwy 97. 

Zodraplv, -(vy 32. 

cadtifw, éoadmoa etc. 40, 57. 
mise 75. 

Zadopn 30. 

Zapdpea, -trys 8. 

-oav for -vy inthe imperat. 46. In the 


oa- 


impf. 46. In the optat. 46 f. 
Lardipa 7. 11. -ys 25. 
oap8(t)dvut 66. 


Ldperra, -pla 13, 32. 
capkikds, -tvos 65. 


oép£ without art. 150. aoa o. 162. 
70 xara odkpa 94, 157. xara o. with 
*Topand, Kvpios etc. 159. 


Zapova 32. 


vatavas, catav 32. 


148. 
cvedutod not cavrod 35. 
DekotySos, Lek. 15. 
ceAhvy without art. 147, 
5 se éoqpava, 40, 57. Constr. 


Without art. 


ofpepov (not Thu.) 23. 
olkepa, 32. 

ZAovavds, BAds 71. 
Zrwdp, 6 32, 
oipixlyOrov 9. 
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Zlpov for Zyuedy 30. 

Zwa 8, 32. 

cupixdy 9. 

-ois, substantives in, 62. 

otros plur. -a 28. 

Zrdv 8. 

ora trepluwoo 278. 

okavbadov 4. 

oKéerTopat, oKotréw 57. 

Zkevas 12. 

oxAnpokapsila, -xdpSios 67. 

okétos, 7d (not 6) 28. 

Zdbopa, -wv 32. 

Zodopwv, -Gvos and -pav, -pavros 29, 
omdw and -opat mid. 184. 

omldos not ontdos 15. 

a ae 61. Constr. 104, 135, 


ondyyos, opdyyos 24. 

orovddts 57. Fut. 43. 
225. 

otupls, opupls 24, 

-oo-, -TT- 2, 23. 

ordbtov plur. -o and -a 28. 

ordapvos, 7 26. 

ordave for tornut 48. 

Zrehavas 71. 

ork for éornka 41. 


ornpitw, formation of tenses of, 40, 
42, 57. or. 7d mpdcwmrov rot with 
inf. 235. 


oro.xéw with dat. 119. 


orépa without art. 151. In peri- 
phrases 83, 103, 129f., 137, 151. 


otpatela, otpatid 8. 

otpébw intrans.? 182. 

otpavviw 48, 57. 

manent dat. plur. -efo: 27. Fem. -is 
33. 


Constr. 


ovykahéw and -éopor mid. 186. 

cvkopopéa. 9. 

ovhdéyw 55. 

cupBalva: cvvéBn 228, 240. 

cupBovdredw, -opar constr. 225. 

eee with gen. 106. With dat. 
14, 


ovpdéper constr. 110, 227f., 240f. 
oupdépor as subst. 244. 


cdipdopov (-épov) with gen. 110. 
cvphovéw pass. constr. 114 note 1, 
240. 
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ovv in composition not assimilated 12. 
Its uses in comparison with those 
of wera with gen. 132, 133f. Verbs 
(and adjectives) compounded with 
ovv, constr. with dat. 114f. 


ovvayraw fut. 43, 52. 

ovvépxopal ru ‘go with anyone’ 114. 
ovvevdoxe constr. 227. 

-ctvy, substantives in, 63. 

ovviPea éori constr. 228, 

ovvinpt, ovvie 51. 


ovviornpt constr. 118 note 1 (233 
note 1, 238). 


ovvr(Oepat constr. 225, 235. 
Zvpla with and without art. 153. 
Zupopowlkica, -polvicca 63, 66. 
odvdpév for odupdv 24. 

oto, odow etc., éowOnv céowra 7, 57. 


tapetov 23. 


wacow aor. and fut. pass. 43f., 57. 
Constr. 240f. 


waxvov for accor 34. Meaning 142. 
we 261, 263f. re (...) Kai, Te... Te etc. 
264 f. 


wéxvov, rexvlov with pov 113. 
teAcuTdw intrans. 292. 


tAgw, tTeddow 42, 57. 
245. 


-réov, verbal adjectives in, 37 (206 
note 2). 


wépas, plur. répara 26. 
wéooapes, -apa, (-epa?) 20. Ace. -apes? 


With part. 


mercaperkardeKaTos 35. 

recoepikovra, 20. 

TercepaxovTacrys 70. 

rTerpadpxns 70. 

rerpdpyvos, 7 140. 

anravyts 68. 

wndukodros, neut. -ov and -036. 67m). 
161. 

rnpéw constr. 126. 

-Thpvov, substantives in, 62, 64. 

-ys, nouns denoting the agent in, 62. 
In compound words 68. 

at. See zis. 

rlOnpr forms 49, 51. Act. and mid. 
186. Constr. 226f. 


alkre aor. pass. 44, 57. 
alyvw relow etc. 8. 
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tls 36. Uses of, 175f. Position 290. 
For rérepos 36, 176. For doris 175 f. 
With partitive gen. and éé (év) 97. 
tls Hunv x.7.d. 177. 7b as predicate 
to raira 77, 177. rl (predic.) éyé- 
vero 77, 177. rt ‘why?’ 177. 7k 
Ore (rb yéyover 81x), va tL ATT. rh 
‘how’ 177. rl mpds quads, oé 73, 139, 
177. rt epol (huiv) Kal oot 73 (cp. 
74), 177. rl ydp po 73. rh ydp; 
177, 274. rb ov; 177. 

mis indefinite pron. 36, 177f. 
partitive gen. and ¢& (év) 97. els Ts 
144, 178. 7 ‘something special’ 
(predic.) 76£.: similar use of zs 77. 
ov ... Tis 256. Twés of with part. 243. 
Position of ris 288, 297. 

rls wore ‘someone or other’ 178. 

rot only found in combinations 60. 

rovyapoty 273. 

totyuv 273. 

tovdade 36, 170. 

rovotros, neut. -oand -ov 36. 67. 161, 
179. toatrn pleonastically used 
after ola 175. 

Todpdw constr. 225. 

-ros (verbal adj.) 37, 64. In com- 
pound words 68. Constr. with gen. 
107. 

TocotrTos, neut. -o and -ov 36. 

ore 276. 

routéott, Toor’ gor 14, 18, 77. 

Tpépw with part. 246. 

TpiBw, cvvrerpipOar 15. 

tptunvos, 7 140. 

tptrov rotro ‘now for the third time’ 
91, 145. (7d) zp. ‘for the third 
time’ 145. é« rplrov 145. 

tpémos: dv zpérov etc., xaG? dv Tp., 
avr rpm 94, 118. 

Tpwds, article 152. 

Tpwyldrov, -vdla etc. 22. 

rpdyw for éobiw 54. 

wvyxdvo forms 57. Constr. 102. ef 
Tbxor 221. ruxdy 252. obx 6 ruxwy 
255 £. 

conto defective 57. 


With 


v shortened before é 15. Interchange- 
able with 122, =Lat. %13. xi=Lat. 
-qui- 13. 

todos, 6 for 7 26. 

byufs ace. -17 27. 

#8wp omitted 141. 
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terés omitted 141. 
ut changed into v 9f. 
-via Ist decl. gen. -uins 25. 


vids to be supplied with a gen. 95. 
In metaphorical sense 95 f. 

tpav for buérepos 168. 4. adrady ‘ your 
selves’ (not reflexive) 170. 

-tvw, new verb formed in, 61. 


tmayo ‘go’ 57, 182. Pres. not used 
in future sense 189. traye 196, 278. 

troxotw with dat. 103. With inf. 
227. 

trdapxo not employed for periphrases 
203 note 1. With part. ibid. and 
244, 


trép with acc. 135. With compara- 
tive 108. With gen. 135. Confused 
with zrepi with gen. 134, 135. Used 
adverbially (in conjunction with 
adv. etc.) 14, 65f., 135.—Verb com- 
pounded with orép transitive 89. 


trepdve 65. 
trepBdAdw constr. 104. 
trrepéxerva 14, 66. 


trepexreptooot, -s 14 with note 1, 
66, 135. With gen. 108. 


ttrepéxw constr. 89, 104. 
tmepXlav, trip Alav 14, 66, 135. 
tnd with acc. and gen. 135. 1rd xetpa 


135 note 2. Compounds with iré, 
constr. 116. 


trroSelkvupe constr. 233. 


trokdto 14, 65. With gen. 107, 129, 
135 note 1. 


broxplvopar aor. 44. Constr. 232. 


trodkapBave not used with double 
ace. 92. With dr 232. 


trropéve transit. 87. 
tropipvyjorke, -opat constr. 104. 
trovoéw constr. 232. 
brooré\Aopan constr. 235. 

-tola, substantives in, 69. 
torepéw constr. 88 f., 91, 105, 112. 


torepos -ov also used in superlative 
sense 34 f. 


¢, reduplication of, 11. 
dyouar 42, 54. pd-yecas 47, 54. 
darrdvys 9. 


halve ehava 40,57. gpalvowal rv 185. 
With part.? 245. 


avepdopar constr. 233, 239. 
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davepds : ev Ty ¢., els p. 156. 
Papicaior 8. 

patcke, ddckw 57. 

e(Sopar with gen. 101. gpedopévws 58. 


dépw 57. pépe, pepere 196 note 2. 
pépwy 248. 

devyo trans. and with dé 87. 

Ade 15. 

mpi 50. gyotv without subj. 75. 
gnpl Src 232. epn omitted 292. 


gnut omitted 294. 
0avw 57, 245. 
dw constr. 227. 

‘ gladly’ 258. 
idrévikos not -eckos 8. 
ofAos with gen. (elul p. with dat.) 112. 


oPéopa. fut. 45, 58. Trans. and with 
a76 88. With uj 212f., 240 note 1. 
With inf. 225. 

6B Spov for -rpov 24. 

dopéw, formation of tenses of, 40, 58. 

doptitw with double ace. 92. 

pevarrarys, -dw 68, 70. 

dpovtite constr. 227. 

@pvyla with and without art. 153. 

Piyed(A)os 11. 

gvAdakh: rerdpry o. etc. 120. 

-ptAaf in composition 68. 

gvAdcow amd 88. -ouar trans. and 
with dd 87f. vAdcow pudaxds 90. 
purdooopat iva yn 225. 

dio ébinv 43, 58. 


Used to express 


xalpw, fut. 43, 58. Constr. 118, 137 
(245). xapa x. 119. xalpew se. Aéyer 
222, 292. 

xdpw and xdpita 26. xdpw with gen. 
127. Position 290. xdpis dpiv Kat 
elpjvn 288. 

Xetpdppov from -ppos (-dppous) 25. 

xelp omitted 140. x. in periphrases 
83, 130, 151. td yeipa 135 note 2. 
Xetpes kal mddes 289. 


xéw. See xvv(v)w. xed ibid. 
xAtapss, -epds 20. 
Xoprdtw, -opat constr. 101. 


Xpdopat, contract forms of, 47. Constr. 
90, 114. 


Xpelav éxw constr. 227 f. 
with inf. 234. 


Xpeoherrerns (xpews.) 22, 68. 
Xp almost entirely absent 206 note 2. 


xpela rob 
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Xevto constr. 105. 


Xpnpari{e, -opat (pass.) constr. 226, 
232, 239 f. ee 


Xpyoriavds not Xpuor. 63. 
Xpiopa 15. 

Xpworés without art. 152. 
xptw constr. 92. 
Xpovltw constr. 227. 
xiv} for xéw 41, 58. 


ae with gen. 107, 127, 290 and 297 f. 
notes 6 and 1 (position). 


etdSopar constr. 110. 
pix@ fut. pass. 44, 58. 
Wopulqe constr. 92. 


@ interchanged with a 22. 

6 before the vocative 86. 

8c ‘here’ (‘hither’) 58 f. 

Ow dora. 37, 58. 

-év, substantives in, 64. 

-wv (comparat.) -oves (-ovs) etc. 27. 


Fut. xed 42, 
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avéopar dvovpny 37, 58. 

dpa omitted 140, 149. 
149. dpa sc. éorly 73: constr. 
227f., 240f. pay éBdsuny ete. 
(question When y 94. Simp ple dat. 
and dat. with ev 120. é& airy 79 dpe 
170, 276. 

-ws, adverbs in, 58. 


és 60, 270f. Comparative particle 
270f. With predicate 92f., 270. 
ws él versus 271. ws raxuords 142, 
271. With participle etc. 246f., 
253. obx ws 253. ws ob 256. In 
exclamations 258. ws, ws sre in 
assertions 230f. Temporal os 218, 
272. With inf. 225. With inf. for 
Bore? 223. 

dodv (as dv) 233, 253 note 1, 270. 

doel 253, 270. 

dowep 60, 253, 270. 

dorepel 270. 

Sore 60, 223 f., 240 (272 with note 2). 

atlov (datdprov) beside os 63. 

adpédera -eAfa 8. 

apedéw constr. 89, 90. 


SpOnv apparui 56, 185; cp. dpdw. 


Without art. 
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Ill. INDEX OF NEW TESTAMENT PASSAGES. 


MatrTHew. 
2ff 152. 
18 252, 257 
19 248. 
22 200. 
6 157, 244. 
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3. 21 283. 

5. 3 265 note 1. 
5. 4 265 note 1. 
5.5 224, 

5.7 200. 

5. 11f. 81. 

5.12 9 277. 
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